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president  of  the  magdalen  charity, 

My  dbak  Sib, 

In  my  desire  to  select  you  as  the  patron  of  a 
book  intended  in  great  measure  for  Tbe  TounGj  I  am  well 
satisfied  that  all  who  have  had  the  happiness  of  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  you  will  both  acquit  me  of  a  design  to  flatter 
you,  and  readily  approve  my  choice. 


Tl  DEDICATION. 

It  has  ever  been  your  generous  and  pious  practice  to  aid  with 
your  purse  and  valuable  counsel  unfriended  and  deserving 
Youth ;  and  there  are  many  in  the  various  walks  of  life^  who  are 
indebted  to  you  not  only  for  their  worldly  prosperity^  but  even 
for  their  virtue. 

In  a  work  professing^  as  this  does^  to  touch  upon  every  topic 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history^  no  name  can  more  appro- 
priately stand  at  its  head  than  that  of  him^  whose  patriotic  labours 
to  restore  to  her  pristine  independence  and  utility  the  truly  apos- 
tolic Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  were  unceasing,  and  have 
ultimately  been  crowned  with  full  success. 

Of  a  like  high,  and  yet  more  sacred  order,  have  been  your 
exertions  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Magdalen  Charity. 
That  purity  of  life  which  has  marked  your  private  capacity,  and 
that  incorruptible  integrity  of  principle  which  has  distinguished 
your  pubUc  one,  have  eminently  qualified  you  for  your  dignified 
sway  over  so  godlike  an  Institution :  and  the  great  good  you 
have  effected  therein  has  been  regbtered  by  a  Hand  which 
never  records  in  vain. 

Permit  me  to  close  this  address  with  my  most  sincere  wishes 
that  you  may  long  continue  an  ornament  to  learning,  religion, 
and  your  family,  and  a  blessing  to  your  country  and  your 
friends ;  and  allow  me  to  subscribe  myself. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obliged  and 

Most  humble  Servant, 

PHILIP    PRINCE. 

Eutf,  MlTCHAM,  SSPTEIIBIR  1,  1838. 


PREFACE. 


A  VERY  few  remarks  will  explain  the  intentions  of  the  Author 
in  bringing  before  the  Public  a  new  compendium  of  Universal 
History  and  Biography. 

To  those  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  Youth^  the  value  of  a 
history  of  the  worlds  arranged  in  the  simple  order  of  time^  both 
suffidently  concise  and  explanatory^  and  judiciously  divided  into 
periods^  will  be  readily  acknowledged. 

The  labour  of  the  Author^  therefore^  has  been  to  comprise 
such  a  history  in  a  single  volume.  Though  classical  events 
have^  on  that  account,  been  necessarily  abbreviated,  it  will  be 
found,  on  placing  the  book  in  the  pupil^s  hands,  that  few 
transactions  and  Characters  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been 
left  without  mention:  certainly  no  important  fact  or  name 
has  been  omitted. 

Where  the  place  of  truth,  in  early  records,  has  been  occupied 
by  fable,  the  fable,  rather  than  leave  a  blank,  has  been  suffered 
to  remain.  It  is  allowed,  on  all  sides,  that  such  narratives  were 
rather  corrupted  facts  than  entire  fictions;  and  they  have 
become  too  legalized  by  the  prevailing  system  of  baseing  edu- 
cation on  Greek  and  Latin,  to  allow  of  their  total  exclusion. 
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ym  PREFACE. 

Intelligence  has  been  gleaned  from  all  sources  believed  to  be 
authentic.  History  is^  or  ought  to  be,  a  true  relation.  There 
can  therefore  be  nothing  original  in  a  work  which  aims  at  re- 
^stering  events  with  the  finger  of  truths  if  indeed  we  except 
opinions  upon  those  events.  Such  opinions  as  have  been 
offered  in  this  book  must  be  regarded^  not  as  resulting  from  the 
author's  wish  to  dogmatize^  but  from  his  sincere  desire  to 
instil  sober  sentiments  into  the  youthful  mind. 

The  Biography  has  been  selected  to  afford  the  best  view  of 
the  progress  of  history  and  science^  to  guide  the  reader  in  the 
choice  of  authors^  and^  what  is  of  most  importance^  to  point  out 
the  conduct  of  the  good  for  imitation^  and  that  of  the  bad  for 
censure  and  aversion. 

There  are  no  deviations  in  the  work  from  the  usual  cotmse  of 
historians  which  need  be  noticed^  beyond  the  introduction  of 
the  reign  of  Matilda,  as  independent  of  that  of  Stephen,  and  the 
carrying  on  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  death  of  the  third 
lUchard.  The  great  change  in  the  habits  and  language  of  our 
country  effected  by  printing,  began  not  to  display  itself  until 
(strictly  speaking)  the  reign  of  the  eighth  Henry :  and  before 
that  period,  both  humane  letters  and  physical  science  were  at  a 
sufficiently  low  point  in  England,  to  warrant  the  extension  of 
the  Middle  Ages  of  Britbh  History  to  the  accession  of  the 
Tudor  family.  The  reign  of  Matilda  is  introduced  vrith  as  fair 
reason  as  that  of  Edward  V. ;  since,  although  might  was  too 
often  prevalent  over  right  in  the  early  periods,  the  princess  in 
question  was  not  only  the  undoubted  heiress  of  the  crown,  but 


PBSFACB.  Ut 

IBS  pat  in  legal  possession  of  it  by  the  usual  forms.  While 
die  French  nation  place  Louis  XVII.  in  their  list  of  sove^ 
rdgns^  hommage  aux  dames  alone^  swayed  as  the  British  sceptre 
now  is  by  a  female  hand^  should  be  sufficient  excuse  for  our 
insertion  of  l^atdlda's  name  in  the  list  of  British  monarchs. 

Lastly^  every  book  attempting  to  crowd  within  its  limits  the 
events  of  all  time^  must  necessarily  afford  but  a  skeleton  of 
Uniyersal  History.  That  skeleton^  however^  the  diligent  scholar 
may  beneficially  exercise  himself  in  filling  up ;  and  it  is  gra^- 
tifying  to  the  author  to  state  that^  after  using  the  substance  of 
his  work  during  a  course  of  years^  many  of  his  pupils  have 
passed,  on  entering  various  Public  Schools,  an  examination  in 
History  so  creditable,  as  to  bring  a  distinct  acknowledgment  to 
Idm  of  the  fact  from  more  than  the  parents  of  the  boys.  That 
^approbation  has  been  his  principal  incentive  to  publish. 
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PERIOD  THE  FIRST. 

From  the  CretUxon  to  the  Dekoery  of  the  Itrae&tet  btf  Motet, 

4004  TO  1491  B.C. — 2513  years. 


EVENTS. 


The  Creation  began  4004  years  be- 
fore Christ,    and    occupied  six  days. 
On  ihe  first,  light  was  made ;  oo  the 
second,  the  air  and  clouds,  or  firma- 
ment;  OD    the    third,   the    laud  was 
dwided  from  the  water,  and  trees  and 
bferbs  were   made   to  grow;    on  the 
fourth,  were  made  the  sun,  moon,  and 
itars  -,  on  Uie  fifth,  birds  and   fishes ; 
OD  the    sixth,    creeping    things    and 
beasts : — and  lastly,  Man.  The  seventh 
day  was  appointed  a  Sabbath,  or  day 
of  rest  fiom  toil,  to  all  generations  of 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  time  to 
contemplate  the  mysteries  of  creation, 
and  to  thank  and  praise  the  Almighty 
<^)riginator  for  them.   Man  was  created 
in  Chaldea,  in  Asia,  to  the  north-west 
of  the  Persian  gulf,  and  near  to  the 
ancient  Babylon  ;  and  it  should  seem 
that  the  garden  of  Eden  lay  on  the 
confluent  stream  of   the  rivers    Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  but  principally  on 
the  eastern  bank ;  which  divided  into 
two  branches  above  the  garden,  and 
two  more  below  it.    Of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  two  sons  of  Adam,  Cain 
and  Seih,  we  find  that  the  former  were 
the  Others  of  the  arts,  and  the  latter 
the  promulgators  of  religion.    Of  the 
events  connected  with  Adam's  history 
and  that  of  bis  family,  we  record,  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  bis  tempta- 
tion and   Fall,   whereby  he  brought 
death  upon  all  his  kind,  occurred  in 
the  fame  year  with  his  creation  ;  and 


that  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel,  disputed 
about  the  acceptance  of  their  sacrifices 
in  Adam*s  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ninth  year.  The  genealogical  line  of 
father  and  son,  from  Adam  to  Noah, 
consists  often  persons;  viz.,  1.  Adam, 
who  lived  to  the  year  930  of  the  world  ; 
2.  Seth,  his  righteous  son ;  3.  Enos; 
4.  Cainan;    5.  Mahaleel;   6.  Jared ; 

7.  Enoch,  who  was  translated  without 
dying  to  heaven  for  his  righteousness ; 

8.  Methuselah,  who  lived  nine  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  years,  and  was 
the  oldest  person  of  whom  we  read, 
his  decease  occurring  in  the  year  of 
the  deluge  ;  9.  Lamech,  who  prophe- 
sied that,  although  the  earth  lav  under 
a  curse  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  his  own 
son,  Noah,  would  be  appointed  to 
bless  it,  by  becoming  the  second  great 
parent  of  the  human  race ;  10.  Noah, 
who,  for  his  righteousness,  and  that  of 
his  fathers  from  Seth,  was,  with  his 
femily,  alone  saved  out  of  all  the 
descendants  of  Adam,  when  the  earth 
was  overwhelmed  ;  and  from  his  son 
Shejn  came  Elam,  the  father  of  the 
Elamites,  or  Persians ;  Aram  of  the 
Syrians;  Eber  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
especially  the  Jews.  From  his  son 
Havi,  came  the  Canaan ites,  Philis- 
tines, and  Egyptians,  and  other  Afri- 
cans. From  his  son  Japheth  came 
Comer  father  of  the  Cermans ;  Javan 
of  the  Greeks;  and  M^hech  of  the 
Muscovites,  and  northern  Euro()eans 
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The  Deluge,  2348,  took  place,  in 
cousequence  of  the  general  depravity 
of  mankind,  in  the  year  1656  of  the 
world.  The  rain  continued  forty  days 
and  nights,  and  remained  on  the 
earth  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
days,  the  ark  of  Noah  alone  being 
saved,  with  its  contents  ;  viz.,  Noah, 
his  wife,  and  three  sons,  and  their 
wives  —  eight  souls  together;  with 
seven  pair  of  every  clean,  and  one 
pair  of  every  unclean  animal. 

Tower  of  Babel,  2247.  This  nu- 
cleus of  the  city  of  Babylon  and  nation 
of  Chaldea  was  to  be  built  as  high  as 
the  heavens,  in  the  vain  hope  of  af- 
fording an  escape,  should  another 
flood  visit  the  earth  ;  but,  because  the 
descendants  of  Noah  were  thus  forget- 
ful of  God's  covenant,  sealed  with  the 
rainbow,  their  language  became  unin- 
telligible to  each  other,  and  they  were 
forced  to  separate  into  tribes,  and  to 
settle  in  different  parts  of  the  earth. 
Noah  himself  is  supposed  to  have 
commenced  a  government  in  China  ; 
Shem,  with  his  posterity,  overspread 
the  rest  of  Asia;  Ham,  Syria  and 
Africa  ;  and  Japheth,  Europe,  and 
probably  America  by  the  north.  Nim- 
rod,  great  grandson  of  Noah,  the 
mighty  hunter  of  Scripture,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  declared  himself  monarch 
of  Chaldea  thirty  years  after  the  dis- 
persion ;  at  which  period  his  relative, 
Ashur,  founded  the  Assyrian  empire. 
Ninus,  who  succeeded  Ashur,  seized 
upon  Chaldea  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  Nimrod,  and  added  it  to  Assy- 
ria; and  in  this  united  form  the  two 
countries  remained  till  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus. 

China,  2247,  vras  founded,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  Noah.  It  is  the  only  re- 
maining primeval  kingdom  of  the 
world,  having  already  existed  more 
than  4000  years ;  and  probably  owes 
its  duration  to  the  practice  of  abstain- 
ing from  changes  of  every  kind.  The 
Chinese  fix  the  dress  of  each  grade  of 
people,  and  never  allow  it  to  be  al- 
tered ;  they  also  try  to  live  without 
the  assistan<^  of  other  nations.  The 
})opulation  is,  at  present,  one  hundred 


and  sixty  millions,  and  the  territory  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
large  portion  of  Tartary.  The  present 
royal  &mily  are  Tartars,  that  people 
having  (as  will  be  hereafter  shown) 
subdued  the  original  Chinese.  The 
religion  is  pagan  ;  and  the  people  are 
violently  opposed  to  Christianity.  Idols 
are  worshipped  by  the  lower  classes  ; 
but  the  more  enlightened  follow  the 
creed  of  Confucius. 

Atiyfia,  2218.  Ashur,  the  son  of 
Shem,  was  sent  from  the  plain  of 
Shinar,  by  Nimrod,  to  found  a  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name  ;  this  city 
became  the  capital  of  the  famous  em- 
pire of  Assyria,  the  city's  appellation 
being  changed  by  Ninus,  the  successor 
of  Ashur,  to  Nineveh,  Ninus,  on  the 
death  of  Nimrod,  king  of  Chaldea, 
added  that  country  to  his  own,  but 
was  soon  after  murdered  by  his  own 
queen  Semiramis,  that  she  might  enjoy 
undivided  dominion.  She  improved 
the  country  by  constructing  roads  and 
aqueducts,  and  by  bringing  vast  de- 
serts into  cultivation ;  and  was  not 
less  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  She 
conquered  many  of  the  neighbouring 
nations  ;  and  when  told,  while  dress- 
ing her  hair,  that  Babylon  had  re- 
volted, she  left  her  apartment  with 
precipitation,  refusing  to  complete  her 
toilet  until  the  sedition  should  be 
quelled. 

Egypt,  2218,  was  founded  by  Mis- 
raim  or  Menes,  son  of  Ham,  and  from 
the  latter,  called  the  land  of  Ham. 
The  people  themselves  were  termed 
Copts,  meaning  black,  because  the 
soil,  the  water,  and  the  people,  are  all 
of  a  dingy  hue.  Egypt  was  the  nurse 
of  the  arts,  and  of  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy ;  but  its  people  were  gross  pa- 
gans. Their  pyramids  were  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  dedicated  to 
the  god  Bel,  whose  fire  (pur)  taper- 
ing to  a  point,  as  in  the  flame,  was 
represented  by  their  shape.  They 
embalmed  aU  after  death,  believing  in 
the  metempsychosis;  but  the  bodies 
of  kings  and  nobles  alone  were  placed 
in  the  pyramids.  The  eariy  history  of 
Egypt  is  much  involved  in  mystery. 
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Uinelbo,  the  'Eif^ptisLvi  priest,  states 

ilat  iL  mnllitiide    of  men,  ignoble  in 

ate,  poQied     from      Arabia     upon 

Effpt,  and  overpo^^rered  the  inhabit- 

an.  They  were    called    Hycsos,  or 

Aejihad  kings,  and   ruled  two  hon- 

Mtad  fiftynnine  years  ;  when  Amo- 

o,  king  of   Upper    Cgypt,  with  an 

tray  of  400/X>O   men,    so    reduced 

AcQi,  that  they  agreed  to  depart  with 

iei  families  for  Syria,  amounting  to 

140,000  people,  which  they  entered, 

ad  huilt  Jerusalem.     So  great  bad 

Vea  their  cruelty,  that  the  Egyptians 

teed  the  sight  of  a  shepherd  whaterer 

ka  degree,  which  account,  if  correct, 

voold  explain  the  observation  of  Moses 

'flat  every  shepherd  was  an  abomina- 

M  to  the  Egyptians/    The  mode  of 

vnting  of  this   people  was  singular: 

^  Ittd  thiee  kinds  of  character.  The 

Ueratie    letters    were    used    by    the 

priests, OD  sacred  occasions;  the  de- 

mdie  in  all  ciril  and  secular  matters ; 

Slid  the  Merogfyphic  to  describe  actions 

in  a  mysterious  manner.     The  last 

Baaed  consisted  of  pictures  of  every 

deicnptiony  of  men,  beasts,  flowers, 

sad  instruments.    It  is  to  be  regretted 

that  no  system  approaching  to  accu- 

lacy,  whereby   Egyptian  writing  may 

be  deciphered,  mis  been  hit  upon  by 

Olodem  inquirers.      Egypt  remained 

independent  1663  years;  when  Cam- 

bjses  made  it  a  province  of  Persia. 

PAcrntfta,  2200,  was  (bunded  by 
Sidon,  the  grandson  of  Ham.  From 
Canaan,  the  father  of  Sidon,  the  whole 
hnd  of  Syria  where  he  settled  derived 
its  name.  The  northern  portion  was 
called  Phcenicia,  signifying  a  date  or 
palm,  that  tree  growing  there  in  abund- 
SDce.  The  Canaanites  were  called 
Philistines,  or  Cherethites  by  the  He- 
brews, meaning  strangers  or  Cretans, 
because  they  bad  originally  come  from 
Crete,  at  that  time  Cherith ;  and  hence 
the  Greeks  applied  the  term,  with  a 
little  corruption,  to  the  country  itself, 
calling  it  Palestine.  Canaan  has  also 
bad  the  various  titles  of  the  land  of 
fromucy  from  God's  promise  to  Abra- 
bam ;  of  Israel  from  the  conquest  of 
it  by  the  Israelites ;  Judtsa  from  Judah; 


and  lastly,  the  Holy  Land,  from  iti 
having  b^n  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
ministry.  When  the  city  of  Tyre 
bef<an  to  flourish,  all  Phoenicia  was 
called  Tyre ;  and  as  merchants,  navi- 
gators, and  planters  of  colonies,  no 
people  have  been  more  famous  than 
the  Tyrians.  The  Greeks  divided 
Phoenicia  into  Phoenicia  proper,  or  the 
sea-coast,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  sprung  from  Canaan  ;  and  Syro- 
Phoenicia,  or  the  inland  portion,  which 
had  many  Cherethites  therein. 

Sict/on,  2089,  vras  the  first  state  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  was  founded  by 
^^aleus.  Greece  had  its  origin 
therefore  in  the  modern  Morea.  At 
length,  other  portions  of  the  same 
peninsuU  were  added  to  Sicyon,  each 
having  its  own  ruler,  until  the  whole 
was  included  :  the  mainland  north  of 
the  Morea,  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
were  gradually  taken  in,  until  the 
south  of  modem  Turkey  in  Europe 
was  included.  These  states  entered 
into  a  league,  resembling  the  present 
Germanic  confederacy,  to  defend  each 
other  in  case  of  assault  from  without ; 
and  the  generic  terms  Graian  and  Hel- 
lenist, finom  two  early  rulers,  were  in- 
discriminately applied  to  an  inhabitant 
of  any  one  of  them.  The  poets, 
too,  use  the  appellations  Spartan, 
Argive,  Ionian,  &c.,  to  denote  a 
Greek  of  any  state. — We  know  little 
of  the  people  of  Sicyon,  but  that  they 
were  luxurious;  and  that  Sicyonian 
shoes  were  considered  long  as  marks 
of  effeminacy.  The  origin  of  both 
Greeks  and  liomans  was  apparently 
Pelasgic.  The  Pelasgi  (or  sea-croisert J 
were  probably  the  same  as  the  Philis- 
tines of  Syria,  as  the  two  names  have 
nearly  the  same  meaning:  at  all 
events  they  travelled  westward  from 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  mankind  ;  and,  as 
the  northmen,  colony  after  colony, 
emigrated  to  the  British  islands  and 
France,  so  they  at  an  early  period 
strayed  into  Italy  and  Greece.  In 
like  manner,  as  the  French  northmen 
became  sooner  civilized  in  Normandy 
than  their  brethren  in  England,  and  in 
after  times  subdued  the  hitter,  so  the 
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Greeks  appear  to  have  first  risen  in 
science  and  the  arts,  and  to  have 
established  themselves  over  their  still 
barbaric  brethren  (in  Magna  Grscia, 
the  southern  portion  of  Italy),  whom 
they  regarded,  in  their  ignorance  of 
their  common  origin,  as  an  inferior 
race.  How  oflen  may  the  same  result 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind !  '  When  the  Saracen  and  the 
Goth,  coming  from  opposite  quarters 
of  the  earth,  encountered  in  Spain 
1200  years  ago,  they  bore  with  them 
not  only  ineradicable  traces  of  the 
same  form  and  feature,  but  some  frag- 
ments of  the  original  tongue.  They 
were  brothers,  who  parted  at  the  foot 
of  Caucasus,  to  meet  again  after  un- 
counted centuries  ;  each  having  de- 
scribed, in  his  march,  a  wide  curve 
over  the  earth*s  surface,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.'  The  kingdom  of 
Sicyon  ended  1088  b.  c. 

The  Greek  Dialects,  2089.  As  the 
Greek  nation  arose  state  by  state,  va- 
rious dialecU  or  modes  of  speaking 
the  language  were  generated.  The 
difference  of  these  did  not  merely 
consist  in  occasional  forms  and  sounds 
of  words,  but  penetrated  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  language ;  so  that  even 
the  structure  and  connexion  of  sen- 
tences, and  the  whole  character  of  ex- 
pression, became  various,  though  the 
same  fundamental  rules  of  speech  pre- 
vailed in  all.  The  Epic  dialect,  in 
which  Homer  wrote,  was  first  ma- 
tured :  allied  to  this,  the  Ionic  was 
afterwards  formed  ;  the  two  being  fre- 
quently contrasted  as  old  and  new 
Ionic.  To  this  branch  belongs  also 
the  AlHcy  in  its  several  ages.  Next  to 
the  lonians,  the  ^oliatu  formed  their 
dialect  in  Asia,  that  in  which  Sappho 
and  Alcsus  wrote,  and  in  Boeotia 
wherein  Pindar  composed  :  the  Do' 
riant  also  acquired  a  written  dialect, 
that  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Theo- 
critus. The  selection  of  that  which  is 
common  to  the  Attic  and  the  others, 
constitutes  the  common  dialect.  Next 
in  order  stands  the  eccUtiasHcal  dia- 
lect, from  which  the  Romaic,  or  mo- 
dern Greek  is  derived — which  is  so 


called,  because  the  people  of  Greece 
were  so  long  subject  to  the  Romao- 
Byzantine  empire,  and  were  therefore 
termed  Romaioi. 

Tfte  Call  of  Abraham^  1921.  The 
family  of  Shem,  from  which  that  of 
the  Messiah  sprung,  settled  at  Ur,  in 
Chaldea ;  but  had  become,  in  com- 
mon with  other  tribes  after  the  dis- 
persion, idolatrous.  Abraham,  how- 
ever, the  son  of  Terah,  was  remarkable 
for  understanding  and  piety;  and  at 
seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  called 
by  the  Almighty  to  make  known  his 
will  to  the  erring  offspring  of  Noah. 
Accordingly  he  went  with  his  father, 
and  Sarah  his  wife,  and  his  nephew 
Lot,  into  Haran:  whence,  after  the 
death  of  Terah,  he  removed  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  Here  Abraham  and 
Lot  lived  with  their  respective  fa- 
milies in  amity  *,  and  at  length  their 
herds  and  flocks  so  greatly  increased, 
that  debates  arose  among  their  ser- 
vants about  convenient  pasturage,  and 
Abraham  proposed  a  separation.  Lot 
assented  and  chose  the  plain  of  Jor- 
dan, which  was  every  where  well 
watered,  and  pitched  his  tent  near 
Sodom ;  but  he  had  not  been  set- 
tled there  many  years,  when  Chedor- 
laomer,  king  of  Elam  in  Persia, 
brought  an  army  against  tlie  king  of 
Sodom,  who  had  rebelled  against  him  ; 
and  having  overrun  several  kingdoms 
about  the  land  of  Canaan,  carried 
away  much  spoil,  and  many  captives, 
among  whom  were  Lot  and  his  fa- 
mily. Abraham  was  immediately  in- 
formed of  what  was  done,  and  having 
armed  his  trained  servants,  pursued 
the  enemy,  attacked  them  by  surprise 
in  the  night,  rescued  all  the  captives, 
and  brought  back  Lot  and  his  goods 
to  his  former  habitation.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were, 
however,  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  religion, 
and  given  up  to  impure  lusts,  that 
God  resolved  to  destroy  them  ;  but 
sent  two  angels  for  the  preservation  of 
Lot.  They  accordingly  took  Lot  and 
his  wife  and  his  two  daughters  ;  and, 
having  led  them  out  of  the  city, 
charged  them  to  flee  vnthout  the  least 
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Uk}.     But,    as     tHey    ^went   toward 
ZoVjtbe  wife  of  Ljot,  iHough  directed 
M  10  do  so,  looked   back,  and  her 
My  bong  covered    ^with  the  shower 
i^mtn>-«u\phureous  matter  then  iall- 
■g,  «u  convened    into   a  pillar  of 
iJi,  u  hard    and    durable  as  stone, 
lUch  Josepbua   says  existed  in  bis 
voe.  Tbe  plain  wherein  these  cities 
Nood  was   probably   first   ignited  by 
IflitntDg,  which   seized   the  bitumen 
»  abundant   there  ;  and  being  after- 
wds  OTerBowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
Jordan,   the   Dead   Sea  was  formed, 
vbich  exists  to  this  day,  and  is  noted 
far  the  unwholesome  air  of  its  neigh- 
boQxhood,  its  bituminous  exhalations, 
md    its    production  of  inflammable 
itt»es.     Meanwhile  Abraham,  safe  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre,  where  be  kept 
Us  large  herds  and  flocks,    was  m 
many  ways   helped  by  divine  com- 
minicalions.     A  son  was  granted  to 
kirn  and  his  wife  Sarah. in  their  old 
age;  and  this  son,  Isaac,  dear  as  he 
aecessarily  was  to  them,  was  ordered 
to  be  ofiered  up  in  sacrifice,  as  a  trial 
of  their  feith.      Abraham  complied : 
and  vdiile  prepared  tu  slavhis  child 
on  the  mountain  of  Morian,  an  angel 
rtayed  his  hand.     For  this  great  act  of 
&itb  and  trust  in  the  Supreme  Being, 
he  was  honoured  by  God  himself  with 
the  glorious  name  of  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  and  the  promise    was  re- 
newed to  him  that  all  nations  of  the 
earth  should  through  him  be  blessed. 
Meanwhile  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Hagar  his  bond-woman,  was 
sent  forth  into  the  wilderness  to  seek 
bis  lirelihood,  and  became  the  father 
of  the  Ishmaelites  or  Arabs  of  the 
desert,  as  Isaac  was  the  parent  of  the 
Jewish  nation.     Melchisedek,  king  of 
Salem,  that  is  of  Jerusalem,  is  men- 
tioned in  the    book   of    Genesis  as 
baring  brought  forth  bread  and  wine 
to  refresh   Abraham,  after  his  rescue 
of  Lot  his  relative  from  king  Che- 
doriaomer  close  by  Damascus,  IQtd. 
Melchisedek  is  termed  both  king  and 
priest  of    the  most  high  God  ;   and 
Abraham  gave  him  tithe  of  all  the 
spoil  he  had  taken  in  the  combat,  it 


having  been  a  practice,  long  before 
the  institution  of  tithes  amongst  the 
Jews,  to  devote  a  tenth  of  what  was 
taken  in  war  to  sacred  purposes,  in 
the  primitive  ages  the  offices  of  king 
and  priest  were  usually  combined. 
Mahomet  saw  the  advantage  of  such 
an  union,  and  the  Pope  appears  to 
think  in  this  respect  with  the  founder 
of  Islamism. 

Arsos,  1856.  This  Grecian  state 
was  founded  by  Inachus,  and  after- 
wards united  to  Mycenor.  Its  roost 
&mous  king  was  Agamemnon,  and 
the  people  were  called  Aigivi  and 
Argolici. 

Letters  invented,  1822,  by  Memnon 
king  of  Egypt ;  but  whether  the  three 
varieties  used  by  the  Egyptians  is 
uncertain. 

Joseph,  1728,  was  sold  by  his  jea- 
lous brethren,  and  carried  a  slave  into 
Egypt  Under  the  especial  guidance 
of  God,  he  rose  to  be  the  king's  pnme 
minuter,  and  saw,  during  the  famine, 
his  biothers  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore him,  according  to  his  dreams. 
He  sent  for  his  &ther,  Jacob  or  Israel, 
to  settle  with  his  sons  in  Goshen,  a 
part  of  Egypt,  where,  in  process  of 
time,  they  increased  so  as  to  become 
the  great  nation  known  as  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  or  Jews.  The  twelve 
tribes  into  which  they  were  divided, 
arose  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  : 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Is- 
sacbar,  and  Zebulon,  by  Leah,  Joseph 
and  Benjamin  by  Rachel,  Gad  and 
Asher  by  Zilpah,  and  Dan  and  Naph- 
tali  by  Bilhah. 

Sesostris,  1722,  This  was  probably 
the  Pharaoh,  or  Amenophis,  or  king, 
who  was  Joseph's  master.  He  was 
son  of  Rameses  V.,  whose  body,  m 
the  mummy  state,  is  said  to  be  at  pre- 
sent in  England,  according  to  the 
alleged  interpretation  of  the  hiero- 
glyphical  inscription  on  its  leather 
bandage.  He  conquered  Libya,  Ethi- 
opia, and  Arabia,  and  placed  columns 
in  all  the  vanquished  provinces  with 
the  inscription — "  Sesostris,  king  of 
kings,  hath  conquered  this  territory 
by  his   arms."      He    erected    many 
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temples  and  pyramids,  and  helped 
navigation  by  cutting  numerous  ca- 
nals. The  largest  of  the  three  great 
pyramids,  on  the  rocky  and  barren 
hills  of  Geeieh,  used  to  cover  an  area 
of  570,000  square  feet;  but  as  the 
casing  of  it  has  been  removed,  it  now 
occupies  a  much  less  space.  Its 
height  is  474  feet.  They  stand  ex- 
actly due  north  and  south  ;  and  pro- 
bably served  an  astronomical  purpose, 
beyond  that  of  being  places  of  sepul- 
ture. While  the  direction  of  the  races 
to  the  east  and  west  might  show  the 
return  of  a  certain  period  of  the  year, 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  sun,  or  the 
time  of  its  coincidency  with  their 
slope,  might  be  observed  for  a  similar 
object.  At  the  bottom  of  their  in- 
clined passages,  the  stars  can,  at  any 
time  of  day,  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye. 

Aikent,  1556,  the  most  interesting 
of  the  Grecian  states,  was  founded  by 
Cecrops,  and  an  Egyptian  colony. 
He  leigned  fifty  years,  and  was  the 
first  who  gave  laws  to  the  states  before 
founded,  established  religion,  and  in- 
stituted marriage.  In  a  few  years, 
Athens  became  a  solecism  in  poli- 
tics, its  people  ruling,  in  a  democratic 
form,  not  only  in  their  own  state,  but 
supreme  over  other  people  in  subor- 
dinate republics,  all  acknowledging 
subjection  to  them,  yet  claiming  free- 
dom for  themselves.  Under  this  ex- 
traordinary constitution,  philosophy 
and  the  arts,  which,  migrating  from 
Egypt  and  the  East,  had  long  been 
fostered  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia, 
made  Athens,  on  a  sudden,  their  prin- 
cipal resort.  Under  a  modem  king, 
Athens  will  probably,  at  no  distant 
date,  rival  in  grandeur  its  ancient  pro- 
totype ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  utmost  pains  are  taking  by 
the  young  monarch  Otho  to  preserve 
the  relics  of  past  ages  from  destruc- 
tion. The  Athenians,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, lived  in  public.  The  men 
quitted  their  houses  in  the  morning 
for  the  forum,  which  was  ornamented 
with  magnificent  porticoes,  baths,  and 
theatres.    Here  tney  passed  the  day, 


in  the  discussion  of  affiurs  of  stat^ 
in  listening  to  orators,  in  witnessiiig 
trials  of  skilly  and  as  St.  Luke  in  tb« 
Acts  observes,  ''spending  their  time 
in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell,  or  to 
hear,  some  new  thing."  J%e  Barth' 
thrum  was  a  public  pit  in  the  city, 
into  which  condemned  criminals  vrere 
thrown  and  left  to  perish.  The  Iah 
ceum  was  the  public  school  wherein 
the  orators  declaimed,  whether  as 
pleaders  like  our  barristers,  or  as  poli- 
tical advisers  and  censors.  Pericles 
erected  the  musical  theatre  called 
the  Odean :  it  was  ornamented  with 
sculpture  by  Phidias,  and  vras  fre- 
quented with  great  ardour  by  the 
people,  who  were  passionately  devoted 
to  music,  and  made  it  an  essential 
portion  of  their  children's  education. 
The  lowest  class  of  Athenians  were 
called  Theti. 

Troy,  1546,  the  capital  of  Troas, 
was  founded  by  Scamander  of  Crete. 
It  was  built  on  an  eminence  near 
Mount  Ida,  in  Mysia,  Asia  Minor, 
four  miles  from  the  sea.  The  country 
has  had  various  names,  as  Dardania^ 
Troja,  Ilion,  &c.y  from  its  respective 
kings. 

Job.    The  prophet  Exekiel  and  the 
apostle  James  both  allude  to  Job  as 
having  really  lived,  a  fact  which  many 
have  disputed  from  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  the  book  called  by  bis 
name  being  a  dramatic  composition. 
For  a  like  cause  has  the  existence  of 
Troy  been  called  in  question,  and  of 
many  other  important  places  as  well 
as  persons;    objections  which  must 
necessarily  £dl  before  the  considera- 
tion that  the  early  history  of  every  na- 
tion of  which  we  read,  has  been  re- 
corded   in    poetry  of  some  kind  or 
another.    Job,  then,  the  contemporary 
of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  who  lived 
1520  B.C., dwelt  in  the  eastern  land 
of   Uz,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
person  of  exalted  rank  :  his  substance 
and  possessions  were  very  great :  he 
had  also  seven  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters ;  but  he  was  more  distinguished 
and  honoured  for  his  piety  and  bene- 
volence.   Satan  is  represented  as  sus- 
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pectiog  the  sincerity  of  this  good  man, 
and  alleging,  that  if  he  were  deprived 
of  his  fortune  and  health,  his  temper 
and  conduct  would  change  with  nis 
circumstances.    Permission,  therefore, 
was  granted  by  the  Almighty  for  the 
trial  of  his  integrity,  and  accordingly 
afflictions  were  heaped  upon  his  head  : 
he  became  as  remarkable  for  calamity 
as  he  had  been   for  prosperity ;  his 
oxen    and   camels  were   taken  away 
by  robbers ;  his  sheep  were  consumed 
by  lightning;  and  his  children  over- 
whelmed  by  a   house  blown  down 
by  a  whirlwind.    He  was  afterwards 
seised  with  a  violent  distemper,  which 
overspread  his  body  with  sore  boils, 
from  the  sole  of  his  foot  to  the  crown 
of  his  head  ;  and  his  wife,  who  ought 
to  have  taken  a  share  in  his  distress, 
and  lessened  the  weight  of  it  by  all 
the  kind  offices  in  her  power,  rashly 
advised  him  to  murmur  against  the 
divine  justice,  and  to  provoke  God  to 
destroy  him.     His  friends  concluded, 
from  his   uncommon  calamities,  that 
he  was  a  great  sinner  and  hypocrite ; 
and    argu^  with  him    that  God  is 
strictly  just,    rewarding   virtue    and 
punishing  vice ;  and  that  therefore  he 
must  either  confess  his  own  guilt,  or 
charge    God    with     unrighteousness. 
Job,  in  his  answer,  acknowledges  in- 
deed that  he  was  not  in&Uible,  and 
free  from  common  failings,  and  that 
consequently  he  ought  to  be  humble 
and    submissive  under  the  hand   of 
God ;  but  insists  that  he  was  honest 
and  sincere  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  and  appeals,  in  vindication  of 
it,  from  the  false  judgment  of  men  to 
the  unerring  judgment  of  God.    He 
asserts  that  there  is  little  or  no  dif- 
ference   between  the    good    and  the 
wicked  in  the  external  administration 
of  providence,  that  both  are  liable  to 
the  same  misfortunes,  and  often  in- 
volved in  one  common  ruin ;   which 
fully  proves  that  there  must  be  a  fu- 
ture state,  in  which  the  righteous  who 
suffer  here  will  be  signally  rewarded. 
At  length,  in  order  to  determine  the 
debate,  the  unerring  Judge  himself  is 
represented  as  interposing,    to  show 


how  unable  men  are  to  explain  the 
vrays  and  designs  of  Heaven,  and  to 
declare  in  fevour  of  Job,  against  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  :  **  Ye  have  not 
spoken  of  Me  the  thing  that  is  right, 
as  my  servant  Job  hath.**  He  Uien 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  blessed 
nim  with  a  numerous  offspring,  and 
gave  him  twice  as  much  wealth  as  he 
had  before  ;  so  that  the  latter  end  of 
his  Ufe  vras  more  prosperous  than  the 
beginning  of  it.  The  example  of  Job 
teaches  us  to  resign  ourselves  patiently 
to  afflictions,  and  to  bend  our  wills  to 
the  divine  will :  still  to  rely  upon  God 
with  full  trust  and  confidence,  and  not 
only  to  justify,  but  to  glorify  him,  in 
all  that  is  brought  upon  us. 

Deueaiion,  1503,  his  father  Prome- 
theus, and  his  son  Amphictyon,  are  all 
famous  in  classic  historv. — Prometheus 
is  fabled  to  have  offended  Jupiter,  by 
befriending  man,  for  whom  he  stole  fire 
from  the  sun.  He  also  made  a  man 
and  woman  of  clay,  and  animated  them 
by  fire,  for  which  he  was  tied  to  a 
rock  on  Mount  Caucasus,  where  for 
thirty  thousand  years  a  vulture  was  to 
feed  upon  his  liver,  though  in  thirty 
Hercules  released  him.  Pandora,  the 
first  mortal  woman,  was  offered  as  a 
wife  to  Prometheus  by  Jupiter,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  crimes.  Vulcan 
made  her  of  clay,  and  gave  her  life ; 
and  all  the  sods  vied  in  making  her 
presents.  Venus  gave  her  beauty; 
Apollo  taught  her  music;  Mercury 
eloquence;  Minerva  gave  her  wis- 
dom, and  the  Graces  completed  her 
education.  With  a  box  in  her  hand, 
the  present  of  Jupiter,  she  was  intro- 
duced to  Prometheus,  who,  aware  of 
the  design,  would  not  speak  to  her ; 
but  his  brother  Epimetheus  married 
her,  and  upon  opening  the  casket 
which  she  bestowed  upon  him,  there 
issued  forth  a  multitude  of  evils  and 
distempers,which  dispersed  themselves 
throughout  the  world,  and  from  that 
fatal  moment  have  never  fiiiled  to  af- 
flict the  human  race.  Hope  alone 
remained  at  the  l>otu>m  ;  and  she  only 
has  the  power  of  soothing  the  sorrows 
of  man,  and  of  pointing  to  brighter 
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proipecls.  Deucahon  was  king  of 
Tliessaly,  1503,  when  a  flood  destroyed 
his  whole  counliy,  drowning  the  inha- 
bitants. These  he  restored  by  throw- 
ing his  mother's  bones  (the  stones  of 
the  earth)  over  his  head,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  oracle. — Amphtc- 
tyon,  third  king  of  Athens,  founded 
the  celebrated  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  which  conducted  the  affairs  of 
United  Greece  for  more  than  1600 
years.  It  consisted  at  first  of  twelve 
deputies,  sent  from  the  twelve  most 
powerful  states.  It  met  at  Delphi,  in 
spring  and  autumn,  to  decide  all  public 
differences,  the  celebrated  oracle  assist- 
ing it.  On  extraordinary  occasions  it 
was  in  deliberation  the  whole  year 
round  ;  and  when  Delphi  was  visited 
with  war,  it  sat  at  Thermopylse.  Be- 
fore each  assembly,  an  ox  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  cut  into  small  pieces,  as  a 
symbol  of  the  onion  of  its  members ; 
and  its  decrees  were  held  sacred  and 


inviolable  by  every  Grecian  state.  In 
after  times,  the  number  of  Amphtc* 
tyons  was  increased  to  thirty.  The 
aecrees  of  this  council  were  received 
so  recently  as  A. d.  138. 

ThebeSf  1493.  Cadmus,  son  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  was  sent 
by  his  father  in  quest  of  his  sister 
Europa,  whom  Jupiter  had  carried 
away.  Unsuccessful  in  his  search,  he 
settled  in  BcBOtia,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Thebes  (so  called  afterwards 
from  Thebe,  whose  relative,  Amphion, 
when  he  completed  the  city,  named  it 
in  her  honour),  and  introduced  the 
Phcenician  alphabet  into  his  new  co- 
lony. Thebes  became  another  Grecian 
state,  although  out  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus— and  its  people  were  noted  for 
their  sluggishness  and  want  of  talent. 
It  retained  its  independence  1158 
years,  until  its  subjugation  by  Alex- 
ander. 
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From  Moses  to  the  Fall  of  Trot/,  in  the  Judgeship  of  Tola. 
1491  TO  1184  B.C. — 307  tears. 


SECTION  I. 
THE  LEGATION  OF  MOSES. 

1491  TO  1451—40  YEARS. 

MoseSf  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  the  meekest  of  mankind, 
was  born  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  Goshen ;  and  when  Pharaoh  ordered  the 
destruction  of  all  the  Israelitish  male  children,  he  was  saved  by  his  mother, 
who  committed  him  to  the  Nile  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes.  The  king's  daughter 
saw  the  child  floating,  and  pleased  with  its  beauty,  secretly  brought  it  up. 
The  Israelites  had  now  increased  to  600,000,  besides  children  ;  and  the 
Egyptians  had  long  made  them  their  builders  and  servants.  Pharaoh's  op- 
pression  of  the  chosen  people  became  at  length  so  serious,  that  God  called 
Moses,  at  the  burning  bush,  to  deliver  his  countrymen.  To  eflTect  this,  the 
most  wondrous  miracles  were  worked  by  his  hand,  none  of  which  had  any 
effect  upon  the  king,  until  the  destruction  of  the  flrst-bom  of  man  and  beast ; 
when,  in  the  height  of  rage,  he  dismissed  tlie  injured  people  from  his  land, 
1491 .  They  miraculously  passed  safely  through  the  Red  Sea,  pursued  by  the 
furious  monarch  and  his  host,  who  were  ingulfed  in  its  waves ;  and  afU;r 
forty  yearsj  consumed  in  traversing  to  and  fro  (for  their  sins*  sake)  the  desert 
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taimen  Egypt  and  Syria,  during  which  period  they  were  sustained  by  a 
■penatunl  supply  of  manna,  and  by  water  which  accompanied  them  by  the 
a|-mie,  their  apparel  remaining  unimpaired,  and  *  their  shoes  waxing  not  old,' 
i^  It  length  came  iMrithin  sight  of  the  promised  land.  The  mysterious  cloud 
bd  foided  them  V>y  day,  and  the  pillar  of  heavenly  fire  by  night ;  they  resting 
ttdftpiUiT  rested^  and  moring  as  the  cloud  moved.  At  length  the  illustrious 
bffgiver  baring  reached  the  summit  of  Mount  Pisgah,  whence  he  could 
tbtiun  a  prospect  of  Canaan,  yielded  up  his  spirit  145 1 ,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
bodred  and  twenty,  to  his  heavenly  guide,  who  buried  him  unseen  by  his 
ppl€|  nor  were  they  ever  able  to  discover  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

EVENTS. 

learned  of  every  state.  The  Olympic 
were  first  established  in  1463,  by  the 
Idei  Dactyl i,  at  £lis,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olympius ;  and  the  rewards 
were  a  crown  of  olive,  a  triumphal 
return  to  the  victor's  residence  through 
a  breach  made  in  the  city  walls ,  and  a 
statue  to  his  memory  after  death. 

Jewith  Memoranda.  The  feast  of 
Passover  was  instituted  to  commemo- 
rate God's  having  *  passed  over'  his 
chosen  people,  when  he  brought  de- 
struction in  one  night  on  the  iirsi- 
bom  of  the  Egyptians :  and  it  is  still 
annually  held,  though  with  corrupted 
forms,  by  the  modern  Jews.  I'he 
feast  Pentecost  was  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  beginning  of  wheat-harvest ; 
and  that  of  Tabernacles,  held, 
when  the  harvest  was  gathered  in, 
was  to  commemorate  their  having 
lived  so  long  in  tents  in  the  wilder* 
ness  ;  the  people  quitting  their  houses, 
and  dwelling  seven  days  in  booths. 
The  Neomenia  were  feasts  held 
equally  by  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, Egyptians,  and  Persians,  in 
honour  of  the  new  moon.  Even  in 
England  there  are  remote  traces  of 
a  similar  observance  at  the  present 
day ;  where,  in  the  provinces,  the 
rustics  turn  what  money  they  chance 
to  have  in  their  pockets,  and  sing 
invocations  to  the  planet,  lest  some 
misfortune  should  befal  them  during 
the  month.  The  ten  plagues y  which 
Moses  was  permitted  to  bring  upon 
the  Egyptians  were — t.  ihe  waters 
turned  into  blood  ;  2.  frogs ;  3.  lice ; 
4.  flies;  5.  death  of  the  cattle; 
6.  boils  on  man  and  beast;  7. 
lightning  and  hail ;  B.  locusts ;  9. 
thick  darkness ;  10.  death  of  the  first- 
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TWtes  were    ifuHtuted  by  Moses, 
iboat  1460.     As  the  priests  and  Le- 
mcs  had  no  share  in  the  division  of 
dse  hod,  heyond  a  number  of  cities, 
they  were  supported   by  the  tithe  or 
teoth  pan  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  : 
tbit  tenth  wais   y^id   to  the  Levites, 
«ho  again  paid  a  tenth  of  all  which 
^   received  to   the   priests.     This 
acAhod  of  maintaining  those  employed 
Qpon  the  divine  service  seems  to  have 
been  adopted   that  they  might  have 
leisure  for  their  sacred  offices,  and  that 
tlieir  thoughts  might  not  be  diverted 
by  the  business  of  tillage  and  other 
^idi  employments;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  assign  any  direct  reason  why  a 
tenth,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  was 
awarded  to  the  ministers  of  religion. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  tithe  of  the 
spoils  of  war  was  paid  long  prior  to 
this  period ;  and  it  was  from  time  im- 
memorial a  right  amongst  the  [)eople 
of  the  east.     Aristotle  mentions  it  as 
an  ancient  law   in  Babylon,  and  the 
same  law   also  obtained   in  Athens. 
■Romulus  devoted  a  third  of  the  lands 
to  religious  uses. 

TTie  Olympic  Games,  The  public 
games  of  Greece  were  instituted  at 
various  periods,  in  honour  either  of  a 
god  or  hero.  Running,  leaping,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  and  throwing  the  quoit 
were  exhibited,  beside  horse  and  cha- 
riot-races, and  contentions  in  poetry, 
eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts.  As  &me 
was  the  idol  of  the  ancients,  the  re- 
wards were  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature. 
There  were  only  four  eminent  games — 
the  Olympic,  the  Isthmian,  the  Py- 
thian, and  ^the  Nemean;  and  each 
was  celebrated  at  least  once  in  four 
years,  and  attended  by  the  great  and 
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born.  The  Decahgtie,  or  ten  com- 
inandments,  were  given  by  God  to 
Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  three  months 
after  the  departure  from  Egypt^  on 
two  tables  of  stone  ;  the  first  contain- 
ing man*s  duty  to  God,  in  four  pre- 
cepts, and  the  other  bis  duty  to  his  I  most  ancient  book  extant. 
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neighbour,  in  six.  The  Pentateuch  ^or 
five  volumes)  written  by  Moses,  in- 
cludes Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  the  in- 
spired and  only  account  of  the  crea- 
tion and  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 


EMINENT 

PUpatfy  an  orientsd  philosopher,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  he 
was  vizier  of  Dabshelim,  king  of  India, 
and  author  of  fables,  called  '  Kelile 
Wadimine,  or  the  Fox,'  which  animal 
is  made  the  principal  interlocutor. 
They  have  been  translated  into  most 
modem  languages ;  but  the  best  ver- 
sion is  in  French,  by  Galland. 

Danautf  son  of  Belus,  king  of 
Egypt,  had  been  joint  sovereign  of 
Egypt  with  his  brother  ^gyptus ;  but 
disagreeing  with  him,  had  sailed  to 
Greece,  with  his  fifty  daughters,  in 
quest  of  a  settlement.  He  dethroned 
Gelanor,  king  of  Argos,  1485,  thus 
extinguishing  the  house  of  Inachus, 
and  beginning  that  of  the  Belides. 
The  success  of  Danaus  invited  the  fifty 
sons  of  ^gyptus  to  embark  for  Greece, 
and  they  were  kindly  received  by  their 
uncle,  who,  warned  by  an  oracle  that 
a  son-in-law  should  ruin  him,  caused 
his  daughters,  to  whom    they   were 


PERSONS. 

promised  in  marriage,  to  miutler  them 
on  the  day  of  their  nuptials.  His 
orders  were  executed  by  all  but  Hy- 

Cihnnestra,  who  saved  her  husband 
ynceus,  and  who  reigned  with 
him  over  Argos  on  the  death  of  Da- 
naus. The  forty-nine  sisters  were 
condemned  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto 
to  pour  water  continually  into  a  vessel 
full  of  holes,  so  that  their  labour  was 
infinite,  and  their  punishment  eternal. 
Aaron,  the  elder  brother  of  Moses, 
was  the  friend  and  assistant  of  his 
brother;  and  as  being  more  happily 
gifted  with  eloquence,  attended  him  in 
all  his  interviews  with  Pharaoh.  Though 
he  offended  God  by  making  a  golden 
calf,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  rebellious  Israelites,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  made  the  first  high>priest, 
but  not  to  enter  the  promised  land  ; 
and  the  chief  office  ot  the  priesthood 
was  made  hereditary  in  his  ramily. 


SECTION    II. 

THE  RULE  OF  JOSHUA. 

1451  TO  1426 — 25  years. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  and  chief  captain  of  Moses,  succeeded  the  law- 
giver as  leader,  and  proved  himself  a  orave  and  fearless  conductor  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  routed  out  many  of  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan,  and 
obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  that  promised  land.  His  miracle 
of  staying  the  earth's  diurnal  progress  for  some  hours,  was  an  admirable  proof 
to  the  Canaanites,  and  to  his  own  followers,  who  had  so  constantly  witnessed 
the  adoration  of  the  sun  in  Egypt,  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  creatures,  and 
therefore  not  objects  of  worship.    Joshua  died,  aged  1 10. 

EVENTS. 


TTie  Heathen  gods.  The  false  gods 
of  Canaaiif  were  Baal  or  Bel,  god  of 
the  sun  ;  Astarte,  of  the  Moon ;  Che- 
mosh,  of  feasting ;  Moloch,  to  whom 


children  were  sacrificed ;  and  Dagon, 
whose  statue  fell  before  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  The  chief  'gods  of  the 
Egyptians,  were  Bel,  the  sun  ;  Apis, 
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Snpis  or  Osiris,    the   ox ;   Isis,  the 

ew;  sod     Anubis,     the    dog. — ^The 

QnAt  had  twelve  chief  gods,  called 

CoBseolei :   1 .  J  upiter,  fitther  of  gods 

ud  meni    ^.  ISeptune,   god  of  the 

Wk\  3.  Vulcan,   god   of  fire  and  in- 

vemor  of  arms  ;  4.  Mars,  god  of  war ; 

5.  Mercaiy,  god  of  arts  and  sciences 

iftd messenger  of  Jupiter;  6.  Apollo 

or  Phoehus,  god  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 

lie  arts.    The  island  of  Delos,  one  of 

tbe  Cy<dades,  was  especially  sacred  to 

Apollo.     An   altar  there  built  by  the 

god  himself,  when  only  four  years  old, 

vit  religiously  kept  pure  from  blood  ; 

and  so  great  was  the  veneration,  even 

of  the    Persians,  for  the  place,  that 

alUioQgh  they  pillaged  all  the  other 

temples  of  Greece,  they  abstained  from 

toy  injury   to  that  of  Delos.      The 

eommoQ  treasures  of  Greece  were  there 

deposited.     7.  Juno,  wife  of  Jupiter, 

and  queen  of  heaven ;  8.  Minerva  or 

PaUas,  goddess  of  wisdom ;  9.  Vesta, 

of  fire  or  vital  beat ;    10.  Ceres,  of 

agricultnre;    11.  Venus,  of  beauty; 

IS.  Diana,  goddess  of  hunting.   Some 

of  the   minor  deities  were — 1.    Sa- 

tnrons,    god      of    time   and   fether 


of  Jupiter,    in  whose    honour  were 
instituted  by  the  pagans,  long  before 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  the  festivals 
called  SahtmaUa,  to  commemorate  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  golden 
reign  of   Saturn;   2.  Janus,  king  of 
Italy,  whom  Saturn  endowed  with  the 
power  of  ascertaining  future  events, 
and  of  remembering  the  past :  hence 
he  was  double-faced  ;  3.  Fluto,  god  of 
the   infernal  regions ;   4.    Plutus,  of 
wealth ;   5.  Bacchus,    of   wine ;   the 
Anthetteria  were  festivals  in   honour 
of  Bacchus,  celebrated  in  all  the  Gre- 
cian states  in  the  month  of  February, 
which  was  called  Anthesterion ;  6.  Cy- 
bele,  mother  of  the  gods ;  7.  Aurora, 
daughter  of  the  sun,  and   his  daily 
precursor ;  8.  Astrxa,  goddess  of  jus- 
tice ;  9.  Circe,   goddess    of  magic ; 
10.  Bellona,  of  war;  11.  Hygeia,  of 
health  ;  12.  Hebe,  of  youth  ;  13.  Ne- 
mesis, of  revenge;    14.  Iris,  of  the 
rainbow;     15.    Thetis,    of    the   sea; 
16.  Hymen,  god  of  marriage  ;  17.  .£0- 
lus,  of  the  winds;  18.  Morpheus,  god 
of  sleep ;  19.  Comus,  god  of  revelry  ; 
20.  Momus,  of  laughter.    Amounting 
in  all  to  30,000  ! 


SECTION  III. 

OTHNIEL,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 
1426  to  1354—72  tears. 

OthnieL  On  the  death  of  Joshua,  Judah  and  Simeon,  two  brothers,  who 
acted  as  officers  in  the  army,  led  the  Israelites  against  Jerusalem  and  took  it : 
and  Othniel  having  taken  the  strong  city  of  Debir,  and  obtained  a  wife  and 
laige  possessions  by  so  doing,  was  some  time  after  chosen  principal  leader 
and  judge.  His  most  remarkable  conquest  was  that  of  the  king  of  Meso- 
potamia ;  after  which  he  ruled  Israel  in  peace  forty  years. 


EVENTS. 


T%e  laws  of  Minos  promulgated, 
Minos  I.  king  of  Crete,  &bled  to  be 
Jupiter's  son,  gave  a  code  of  laws  to 
his  subjects,  1406,  which  remained  in 
force  more  than  a  thousand  years.  His 
justice  and  moderation  procured  him 
the  appellation  of  the  favourite  of  the 
gods  in  every  city  of  Greece ;  and, 
according  to  the  poets,  he  was  re- 
warded for  his  equity,    afler  death, 


in 


with  the  ofHce  of  supreme  judge 
the  infernal  regions.  In  this  capa- 
city, he  is  represented  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  shades,  and  holding  a 
sceptre  in  his  hand.  The  dead  plead 
their  different  causes  before  him  ;  and 
the  impartial  judge  shakes  the  fatal 
urn,  which  is  filled  with  the  destinies 
of  mankind. 

Corinth  was  founded  1376,  by  Si- 
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syphus.  He  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ephyre,  and  it  subsequently  took  that 
Of  Corinth  from  Corinthus,  son  of 
Pelops.  It  became  a  very  important 
state  of  Greece,  and  colonized  Syra- 
cuse in  Sicily,  delivering  it  from  its 
oppressors  by  means  of  Timoleon. 
The  artists  of  Corinth  were  famous 
for  the  metal  called  Corinthian  brass, 
which  was  estimated  beyond  pure 
gold.  The  government  was  monar- 
chical until  779  b.  c,  when  officers 
called  prytanes  were  appointed.  Si- 
syphus was  the  most  crafty  prince  of 
the  heroic  ages.  For  his  excessive 
cruelty  to  strangers,  whom  he  mur- 
dered  after  robbing  them^  by  stifling 


them  under  a  load  of  stones,  he  was 
condemned,  after  death,  to  roll  to  the 
top  of  a  hill  a  large  stone,  which  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  summit,  than 
it  fell  back  into  the  plain  with  impe- 
tuosity, and  renderea  his  punishment 
eternal. 

The  Eletuinian  mysteries  were  intro- 
duced at  Athens  by  Eumolpus,  1356, 
and  observed  every  fourth  year,  in 
honour  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  her 
daughter^  for  nine  days  in  September. 
This  institution  was  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  Greece.  Any  one  who  re- 
vealed what  passed  thereat  was  in- 
stantly put  to  death. 


SECTION    IV. 
EHUD,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1354  to  1316—38  years. 

Ehud.  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  when  Othniel  was  dead,  made  an  irruption 
into  the  territory  of  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  of  late  years  unaccustomed 
to  war  ;  and  made  them  tributary.  At  length,  however,  £hud,  a  Benjamite, 
although  a  lefl-handed  man,  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Othniel,  to  deliver  the 
people  from  the  oppressive  taxation  of  the  Moabites,  whom  he  routed  on  the 
banKS  of  Jordan,  and  of  whose  fat  soldiers  he  slew  10,000.  Affecting  to 
have  a  secret  message  to  deliver,  the  monarch  admitted  him  to  the  summer 
parlour  wherein  he  was  sitting  alone,  when  Ehud  drew  a  dagger,  and  stabbed 
nim  in  the  abdomen  with  his  left  hand.  It  is  recorded  also  that  the  haft  of 
the  instrument  went  in  after  the  blade,  and  that  the  fat  closed  upon  the  whole, 
so  that  it  could  not  be  extracted. 


EVENT. 


The  Isthmian  games  were  instituted 
at  Corinth,  1326,  and  celebrated  on 
the  isthmus  there,  to  commemorate 
the  arrival  on  that  shore  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  Melicerta,  and  his  mother 
Ino.  Ino  was  daughter  of  Cadmus, 
and  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes. 


The  king  drove  her,  with  her  son  in 
her  arms,  from  a  rock  into  the  sea, 
taking  her,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  for  a 
lioness.  The  games  consisted  of  all 
kinds  of  combats,  and  the  rewards 
were  garlands  of  pine-leaves,  and 
crowns  of  parsley. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Perseus,  He  was  son  of  Danae  ; 
and  an  oracle  having  foretold  that 
Acrisius,  king  of  ArROs,  Perseus's 
grandfather,  should  fall  by  Danae*s 
son,  he  and  his  mother  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  They  escaped  drowning, 
however,    and  Perseus  is   fabled   to 


have  gone  to  Libya  to  attack  the  for- 
midable gorgon  Medusa,  Minerva, 
the  goddess  of  wisdom,  having  lent 
him  her  shield.  He  cut  off  the  gor- 
gon *s  head,  and  placed  it  upon  the 
shield,  that  it  might  convert  to  stone 
all  who  dared  to  look  upon  it.     ACler 
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pafcrming  many  "wrondersy  especially 
tedeU^erukce  of  Andromeda  from  a 
n-moDiler,  he  visited  the  games  of 
Lvim,  wbeie  he    siccidentally  killed 


his  grandfather,  who  was  amongst  the 
spectators,  in  hurling  a  quoit.  He 
built  Mycenae,  1344. 


SECTION  V. 

SHAMGAR,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1316  to  1296—20  tears. 

Skamgttr,  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  this  leader  of  the  Israelites  than 
dathe  rooted  the  army  of  the  Philistines,  occasioning  it  a  loss  of  600  men  by 
nnculous  means  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  slew  that  number  himself  with  an  ox- 
pad,  and  secured  his  people  from  further  annoyance.  What  precise  nation 
of  Canaan  the  Philistines  were,  as  the  term  applies  indefinitely  to  every  inha- 
bitant of  that  land,  cannot  now  be  decided. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 


TriptoUmut,  son  of  Celeus  king  of 
Athens,  whose  history  is  involved  in 
&kle,  was  cured  in  his  youth  of  a 
severe  illness  by  the  goddess  Ceres, 
who  had  been  invited  into  the  palace 
by  the  monarch's  children,  when  tra- 
vdUng  in  quest  of  her  daughter.  Her 
attempts    to     render    him   immortal 


were  frustrated  by  Nersa  his  mother, 
who  disturbed  the  goddess  during  the 
performance  of  a  sacred  rite;  she 
therefore  resolved  to  make  him  useful 
to  his  fellow-men,  and  instructed  him 
in  the  method  of  sowing  com,  which 
had  not  been  before  practised  by 
mortals. 


SECTION  VI. 
DEBORAH,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1296  to  1249—47  tears. 

Deboraht  an  acknowledged  prophetess,  succeeded  Shamgar ;  and  issued  her 
decrees  ander  a  palm-tree  in  mount  Ephraim.  She  instructed  Barak  to  lead 
the  army  against  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  and  defeated  that  monarch's  general, 
Sisera.  When  Sisera,  in  his  flight,  sought  refuge  in  the  tent  of  Heber  the 
Kenite,  Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber,  gave  him  food,  and  encouraged  him  to  take 
rest;  but  when  he  was  asleep,  she.  drove  a  nail  through  his  temples  and  de- 
stroyed him.  The  song  of  Deborah  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens^of  Hebrew 
poetry. 

EVENTS. 


Tke  Argonauts,  Athamas,  king 
of  Thebes,  married  I  no,  and  then 
Nephele ;  but  Nephele's  children, 
Phfyxns  and  Helle,  were  first  bom, 
and  hated  by  I  no.  To  escape  her 
vengeance,  thev  fled  on  an  encnanted 
ram  towards  Colchis ;  but  Helle  fell 
into  the  sea,  on  crossing  the  Hel- 
lespont^ whence  its  name.  Phryxus 
leached  the  court  of  king  iEetes  and 
was  kindly  received  $   but  that  king. 


in  order  to  obtain  the  golden  fleece 
of  the  ram,  eventually  murdered  him. 
When  Jason  demanded  his  father's 
throne  of  lolchos  from  Pelias,  the 
usurper,  Pelias  ^promised  it  him  if  he 
would  avenge  the  murder  of  their 
common  kinsman,  Phryxus.  As- 
sembling, therefore,  fiAy  of  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  Greece,  amongst 
whom  were  Orpheus,  Castor,  and 
Hercules,  Jason  embarked  in  the  ship 
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Argo,  and  sailed  to  Colchis.  iEetes 
promised  the  fleece  to  Jason,  on  con- 
dition of  his  performing  four  labours  : 
▼iz.,  to  tame  two  bulls  which  vomited 
flames :  to  tie  them  to  a  plough  of 
adamant,  and  plough  a  field  never 
before  cultivated  :  to  sow  there  the 
teeth  of  a  dragon,  from  which  an 
army  would  rise  to  be  destroyed  by 
his  hand:  and  to  kill  the  dragon 
which  guarded  the  tree,  whereon  the 
fleece  was  suspended.  All  was  ef- 
fected by  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  king's 
daughter,  a  femous  magician,  in  one 
day ;  and  she  returned  with  Jason 
as  his  wife,  in  the  Argo.  The  evils 
which  this  union  brought  upon  Jason 
form  the  subject  of  one  of  Euripides' 
finest  tragedies.     The  Hellespont  is 


also  &med  for  the  drowning  of  Lean- 
der,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  who  swam 
nightly  across  it  to  visit  Hero,  a  beau- 
tiful priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestos* 
Hero,  when  she  knew  of  the  death  of 
her  lover,  threw  herself  into  the  sea 
and  perished. 

Pythian  Games  were  first  cele- 
brated at  Argos  by  Adrastus,  in  ho- 
nour of  Apollo,  1263.  Musical  trials 
were  the  main  object ;  and  the  reward 
was  a  garland  of  palm  or  beech  leaves. 
They  were  named  from  Pythia,  the 
inspired  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi ; 
or  from  Apollo*s  destruction  oi  the 
serpent  Python,  which  the  jealous 
Juno  had  created  to  plague  his  mother, 
Latona. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Peloptf  son  of  Tantalus  king  of 
Phrygia,  was  put  to  death  by  his 
father,  and  placed  before  the  gods, 
who  visited  Fhrygia  in  disguise,  to  try 
their  divinity.  Jupiter  restored  him 
to  life,  though  Ceres  had  ignorantly 
eaten  a  shoulder,  which  was  replaced 
by  one  of  ivory,  capable  of  healing 
all  complaints  by  its  touch.  Pelops 
became  king  of  Pisa  by  stratagem. 
CEnomaus,  the  sovereign,  had  offered 
his  crown  and  his  daughter  to  whom- 
soever could  beat  him  in  the  chariot- 
race:  whereupon  Pelops  bribed  the 
charioteer  to  delay  his  master's  steeds. 
From  his  great  conquests  in  the  Morea, 
that  country  took  the  name  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Tantalus,  for  his  numerous 
impieties,  was  punished  after  death, 
in  the  realms  of  Pluto,  by  an  insatiable 
thirst;  for  though  placied  up  to  the 
chin  in  a  pool,  the  water  flowed  from 
him  upon  his  attempting  to  drink,  and 
though  above  his  nead  was  a  bough 
laden  with  delicious  fruit,  it  was  sud- 
denly carried  avray  by  a  gust  of  wind 
whenever  he  attempted  to  reach  it. 
Hence  the  word  tantalize. 

(Ediputy  son  of  Laius,  king  of 
Thebes,  by  his  queen  Jocasta.  The 
oracle  having  declared  that  Laius 
should  fall  by  the  hand  of  Jocasta's 
son,  she  ordered  him,  when  an  infant, 
to  be  exposed  on  the  mountains.    The 


servant  commissioned  to  the  deed 
bored  the  child's  feet,  and  suspended 
him  to  a  tree  by  the  heels,  in  which 
situation  the  king  of  Corinth's  shep- 
herds found  him.  They  brought  him 
up>  ^v6  him  the  name  of  CEdipus 
(swelled  feet),  and  sent  him  to  con- 
sult the  oracle.  He  was  instructed 
not  to  return  home,  lest  he  should  kill 
his  father;  and  supposing  one  of  the 
shepherds  to  be  that  parent,  he  tra- 
velled towards  Phocis.  On  his  vray 
his  real  father  met  him,  riding  in  a 
chariot;  and  upon  his  rudely  desiring 
the  youth,  whom  he  knew  not,  to 
make  way  for  him,  CEdipus  struck 
and  eventually  killed  the  king.  He 
passed  on  to  Thebes,  and  solving  the 
Sphynx's  riddle  (what  is  that  which 
walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning 
on  two  at  noon,  and  three  at  night), 
became  entitled  to  the  crown  of  Thebes, 
and  Jocasta  (his  mother)  for  a  wife. 
When  a  plague  afterwards  visited 
Tliebes,  the  oracle  declared  it  to  be 
owing  to  the  incestuous  murderer  of 
Laius  being  in  Bceotia.  CEdipus  soon 
discovered  his  criminality  with  horror ; 
he  fled  thereupon  to  Attica,  having  put 
out  his  own  eyes,  and  at  a  certain  spot 
the  earth  swallowed  him  up,  1250. 
There  are  two  tragedies  of  Sophocles 
on  his  history. 
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Orfhauy  son  of  the  muse  Calliope, 
Kcived    a   lyre    from   Apollo,  upon 
likidi  he  plmyed   'with   so  masterly  a 
knd,  that  tbe  most  rapid  riyen  ceased 
toftow,  the  savage  beasU  of  the  forest 
fcrgol  their  wildnesa,  and  the  moun- 
Qins  moved,   to    listen  to  his  soDg. 
AH  natuie  seemed  charmed  and  ani- 
■iued,aDd  the  nymphs  were  his  con- 
ttat  companions.      Eurydice  was  the 
qdIj  one  who  made  a  deep  impression 
OS  the  melodious  musician,  and  their 
nptials  were  celebraied.    Their  hap- 
noen,  however,  was  short;  Aristsus 
Rcame  enamoured  of  Eurydice,  and 
II  she  fled  from  her  pursuer,  a  serpent, 
loiking  in  the  grass,  bit  her  foot,  and 
she  died  of  the  poisoned  wound.    Her 
ktt  was  severely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and 
he  resolved   to  recover  her,  or  perish. 
With  his  lyre  in  his  hand,  he  entered 
the  infernal  regions,  and  gained  an 
easy  admission  to  the  jpalace  of  Pluto. 
Tht  king  was  charmea  with  the  melody 
of  his  strains,  and,  according  to  the 
beantiful  expression  of  the  poets,  the 
wheel  of  Ixion  stopped,  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus  stood  still,  Tantalus  fonrot 
his  perpetual  thirst,  and  even  the  Fu- 
ries relented.     Pluto  and  Proserpine 
were    moved  with    his  sorrow,   and 
consented  to  restore  Eurydice,  pro- 
vided   be    forbore    looking    behind 
tiU  be  haA  come  to  the  extremest 
bocden  of  belL    The  conditions  were 
gladly  accepted,    and  Orpheus  was 
already  io  sight  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air,  wnen  be  forgot  his  promise 
and  tum^  back  to  look  at  his  long 


instantly  vanished.  He  attempted  to 
follow  her,  but  was  refused  admission, 
and  the  only  comfort  he  could  find  was 
to  sooth  his  grief  at  the  sound  of  his 
musical  instrument,  in  grottos,  or  oo 
the  mountains.  The  Thracian  women, 
while  celebrating  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
tore  him  in  pieces,  and  threw  his  head 
into  the  Hebrus,  which  still  articulated 
the  words  Eurydice !  Eurydice  !  as  it 
was  carried  down  the  stream  into  the 
.£gean  sea.  Orpheus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  of  which  celebrated  expe- 
dition he  wrote  a  poetical  account  still 
extant. 

Castor  and    PoUujtf  twin  sons   of 
Jupiter  and   Leda,  were  educated  by 
Mercury,  and,   in   the  expedition  of 
Jason,  behaved  with  superior  courage. 
A  storm  arising  while  they  were  on 
board  the  Argo,  two  flames  of  fire  were 
seen  to  play  around  their  heads,  and 
immediately^the  tempest  ceased,  and  the 
sea  was  calm.    From  this  occurrence, 
their  power  to  protect  sailors  has  been 
firmly  credited,  and  the  two  mentioned 
fires,  which  are  very  common  in  storms, 
have  since  been  known  by  the  names 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.    Castor  distin- 
guished  himself  in  the   management 
of  horses.    The  brothers  cleared  the 
Hellespont  and  the  neighbouring  seas 
from  pirates  aAer  their  return  from 
Colchis,  from  which  circumstance  they 
have  been  especially  deemed  the  friends 
of  navigation.    AAer  death  they  were 
made  constellations  in  heaven,  under 
the    name    of  Gemini,   which  never 
appear  together,  but  when  one  rises 


tost  Eurydice.     He  saw  her,  but  she  |  the  other  sets,  and  so  on  alternately. 


SECTION   VII. 

GIDEON,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1249  TO  1209 — 40  years. 
Gideanf  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  was  called  to  be  judge  of  Israel  while 
threshing.     He  was  assured  of  God's  appointment,  by  the  miracle  of  the  wet 
and  dry  fleece.     He  saved  Israel  from  the  Midianites,  killing  their  two  princes, 
Oieband  Zeeb. 
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Destruction  of  the  Minotaur.    The- 
seus, son  of  iEgeus  king  of  Athens,  is 
famous  for  various  deeds  of  prowess, 
but  especially  for  his  destruction  of 
the  Minotaur.     This  was   a  monster 
kept  by  Minos  II.,  king  of  Crete,  who 
conquered  Athens ;  and  it  was  yearly 
fed  with  seven  youths  and  seven  mai- 
dens, whom  the  Athenians  were  com- 
pelled to  send  to   Crete   as  tribute. 
Theseus  went  to  Crete  1235,  and  by 
the  aid  of  Ariadne,  Minos*s  daughter, 
destroyed  it,  and  thus  delivered  his 
country  from   the  dreadful    tax,  es- 
caping from  the  labyrinth  by  means  of 
a  clue  of  thread.     Forgetting,  on   his 
return,  to  change  the  black  flag  hoisted 
on  his  ship  for  a  white  one,  which  he 
had  agreed  to  do  if  successful,  he  so 
terrified  his  father,  who  was  watching 
the  return  of  the  vessel  on  the  cliffs^ 
that,  supposing  his  son  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice,  he  threw  himself  into  the  I 
sea  and  perished. 

TTie  Seven  againtt  Thehet.  Oedipus 
and  Jocasta  left  two  sons,   Eteocles 
and  Polynices,  who  agreed  that  each 
should  reign  alternately  over  Thebes  I 
one  year.    Eteocles,  at  the  close  of  ^ 


his  first  year,  refused  to  resign  his 
authority,  so  that  Polynices  engaged 
six  renowned  chieftains  to  attack  with 
himself  the  seven  gates  of  the  city. 
The  brothers,  however,  agreed  at 
length  to  settle  the  dispute  by  single 
combat,  wherein  both  fell  1230.  The 
ashes  of  the  two  were  said  to  separate 
on  the  burning  pile,  as  if  moved  by 
contrary  gusts  of  wind,  evincing  hos- 
tility even  after  death,  ^schylus  has 
a  fine  tragedy  on  this  subject. 

The  Nenuran  Games  revived.  They 
had  been  originally  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  death  of  Archemorus, 
the  infant  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of 
Nemaea,  in  Thrace,  whom  his  nurse 
had  placed  on  the  grass  while  she 
went  to  show  the  army  of  Adrastus 
where  they  might  find  a  fountain,  and 
whom,  on  her  return,  she  found  bitten 
by  a  serpent.  Hercules,  when  he  had 
slain  the  lion  of  Nemea,  revived  them 
1220,  ordained  that  the  reward  should 
he  a  crown  of  parsley,  instead  of  olive, 
as  before,  because  the  child  had  been 
placed  amongst  that  herb,  and  that  it 
should  he  bestowed  by  persons  habited 
in  mourning. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Hercules,  celebrated  for  his  strength, 
was  intrusted  with  the  dominion  of 
Thebes  by  Creon,  1220.      There  were 
manyof  this  name,  but  the  great  actions 
of  all  appear  to  have  centred  in  one. 
He  is  particularly  famed  for  the  twelve 
labours,  imposed  upon  him  (by  per- 
mission of  Jupiter)   by  his    zealous 
relative    Eurystheus,    king  of  Argos 
and  Mycenae.      Armed  by  Minerva 
with  a  helmet  and  coat,  by  Mercury 
with   a   sword,  by   Neptune  with  a 
horse,  by  Jupiter  with  a  shield,  by 
Apollo  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and 
by  Vulcan  with  a  golden  cuirass  and 
brazen  buskin,  he  cut  for  himself,  in 
the  wood  of  Nemxa,  a   club,  and 
issued  forth  undaunted  to  effect  his 
task  :  1 .  He  throttled  the  lion  of  Ne- 
mca,  which  had  ravaged  round  My- 
cense,  and  ever  after  wore  his  skin ; 
2.  he  put  to  death  the  Lemapan  hydra 


with  one  hundred  heads ;  3.  he  caught 
after  a  year's  chase,  the  stag  of  CEnoe, 
with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet; 
4.  he  brought  alive  to  Eurystheus,  the 
wild  boar  of  Erymanthus  ;  5,  he 
cleansed  the  stables  of  Augeas,  king 
of  Elis,  by  turning  the  course  of  the 
river  Alpheus  through  them  ;  in  these 
three  thousand  oxen  had  'been  kept 
many  years ;  6.  he  destroyed  the 
poisonous  birds  which  ravaged  the 
country  around  lake  Stymphalus  in 
Arcadia;  7  he  brought  alive  into  Pe- 
loponnesus the  immense  wild  bull  that 
had  ravaged  Crete ;  8.  he  killed  Dio- 
medes,  the  barbarous  king  of  Thrace, 
who  kept  a  race  of  mares  which  fed  on 
human  victims  ;  9.  he  took  away  the 
magic  girdle  of  Hippolyte,  queen  of 
the  Amazons,  in  Cappadocia;  10.  he 
killed  the  monster,  Geryon,  king  of 
Cades,  and  brought  his  flocks^  which 
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Mod  human  Aesh^  to  Argos ;  11.  he 

ibtuoed  the  golden  apples  of  Hespe- 

liki,  titer  killing    the     dragon  that 

IMsded  them  ;   1!&.   he  brought  up  the 

Am^eaded   dog^   Cerberus,  by  main 

face,  flora  the  region  of  Pluto.    Her- 

coks  held  sovereign  power  in  various 

ttK  of  Peloponnesus ;  but  his  bods 

im  an  driven  out  after  his  death. 

Dtedttlus^  the  most  ingenious  artist 
of  his  sge,  invented  the  wedge,  axe, 
trimUe,  level,  and  the  sails  of  ships. 
Bmag  slain  Talus,  his  nephew  and 
iml  in  art,  he  fled  with  his  son 
kanis  to  C>ete,  where  Minos  patro- 
nad  him,  and  employed  him  in  con- 
tracting a  labyrinth .  The  artist,  how- 
ever, offended  the  king,  and  was  im- 
pfisoDed  in  his  ovra  labyrinth,  whence 
M  effected  his  own  and  his  son's 
CKSpe,  by  means  of  wings.    Icarus,  in 


his  flight,  fell  into  that  part  of  the 
ocean,  called  from  him  the  Icarian 
sea,  but  Dedalus  reached  Cumx  in 
safety,  and  built  a  temple  there  to 
Apollo. 

MhadamafUhuSfWmg  of  theCycIades, 
conquered  many  cities  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  was  so  famous  for  bis  just  rule 
that,  like  Minos,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  realms  of 
Pluto,  being  especially  employed  in 
compelling  the  dead  to  confers  their 
crimes,  and  in  awarding  their  punish- 
ment. 

lAmu,  the  inventor  of  melody 
amongst  the  Greeks,  was  bom  at 
Thebes,  and  taught  mu^c  to  Hercu- 
les, who,  because  he  ridiculed  the 
hero  for  his  awkwardness  in  holding 
the  lyre,  struck  him  on  the  head  with 
the  instrument,  and  killed  him. 


SECTION    VIII. 

TOLA,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1209  TO  1183 — 26  tbabs. 

Toia,  On  the  death  of  Gideon,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  pait  of  his 
SOD  Abimelech  to  make  the  Israelites  renounce  their  theocracy,  and  acknow- 
ledge him  for  their  king;  but  upon  his  fall.  Tola,  who  resided  in  mount 
Epmaim,  had  the  full  direction  of  the  affairs  of  his  people,  and  for  twenty-six 
years  ruled  them  in  peace. 

EVENTS. 


T%e  huurrection  of  Abimelech,  Abi- 
Bielecb,  on  the  d^ah  of  his  father 
Gideon,  resolved  on  making  himself 
king  of  Israel,  since  neither  bis  wis- 
dom nor  integrity  were  suflScient  to 
entide  him  to  succeed  his  parent. 
Without  hesitation  he  murdered  his 
seventy  brothers,  all  but  Jotham,  who 
escaped  to  Beer.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sbechem  raised  a  force  to  put  down 
the  tyrant,  but  were  defeated,  their 
city  entered  and  destroyed,  and  the 
ground  strewn  with  salt,  the  charac- 
teristic corse  of  desolation  practised 
in  those  days.  Abimelech,  however, 
was  less  successful  at  Thebez;  for, 
attempting  to  take  the  citadel  1206,  a 
woman  cast  a  milstone  upon  bis  head, 


and  so'injured  him,  that  he  called  upon 
his  armour-bearer  to  kill  him,  *that 
men  might  not  say  a  woman  slew 
him.*  The  parable  of  Jotham,  which 
he  addressed  to  the  men  of  Sbechem, 
to  encourage  their  attack  upon  his 
monstrous  brother,  is  a  very  elegant 
specimen  of  Hebrew  allegory. 

The  Fall  of  Troy.  Peleus,  the  father 
of  Achilles,  when  he  married  Thetis, 
invited  all  Uie  celestials  but  one  to  his 
wedding.  The  excluded  one  was  the 
goddess  of  discord,  who,  in  anger, 
Uirew  among  the  guests  a  golden  apple, 
inscribed  *  to  the  foirest  I '  Each  god- 
dess expected  to  receive  the  fruit ;  but 
Jupiter  declared  that  Juno,  Minerva, 
ana  Venus  should  go  with  Mercury  to 
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mount  Ida  (in  Troy),  whereon  Paris, 
son  of  king  Pnara,  was  tending  the 
royal  flocks.  Paris  being  commanded 
to  decide  which  of  the  three  was  the 
most  beautiful,  pronounced  Venus  to 
be  so.  Juno  and  Minerva  thereupon 
incited  Paris  to  visit  Laced  emon,  and 
run  away  with  Helen,  by  which  the 
prince  should  bring  the  Greeks  in 
arms  against  his  country.  For  before 
Helen  had  become  the  wife  of  Mene- 
laus,  king  of  Sparta,  her  hand  had 
been  sought  by  all  the  princes  of 
Greece;  and  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
pute, the  wise  Ulysses  had  proposed 
that  Helen  should  choose  for  herself 
among  the  suitors,  and  that  the  unsuc- 
cessful candidates  should  bind  them- 
selves by  a  solemn  league  to  avenge 
her  cause,  should  any  one  attempt  her 
injury.  Tyndarus,  her  &ther,  when 
she  chose  Menelaus,  brother  of  Aga- 
memnon, gave  up  ihe  throne  of  Sparta 
to  his  son-in-law.  In  process  of  time, 
Paris  came  to  Lacedsmon^on  pretence 
of  sacrificing  to  Apollo;  and  though 
kindly  received  by  Menelaus,  he  un- 
grateuilly  carried  off  Helen  to  Troy, 
during  his  temporary  absence  in  Crete. 
The  princes  of  Greece,  after  demand- 
ing her  in  vain,  attacked  Troy  with 
1186  ships  and  100,000  men.  Aga- 
memnon took  the  chief  command,  sup- 
ported by  Achilles,  Ajax,  Ulysses, 
Patroclus,  Diomedes,  Nestor,  and 
others.  The  king  of  Troy  had  Rhe- 
sus, king  of  Thrace,  and  Memnon, 
king  of  Egypt,  as  allies,  llie  Greek 
army  was  weakened  first  by  a  plague, 
and  next  by  a  quarrel  which  ensued 
between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  so 
imperishably  recorded  by  Homer.  For 
ten  years  the  devoted  city  was  unavail- 
ingly  assailed,  during  which  the  most 
valiant  of  the  Trojans,  including  Hec- 
tor, Priam's  son,  were  slain,  and  the 
rivers  filled  with  the  bodies  and  armour 
of  the  dead.  Troy  at  length  fell  (ac- 
cording to  the  poets)  by  stratagem,  in 


1 1 84.  The  Greeks  sent  a  large  wooden  3' 
horse  into  the  city  as  an  oflfering  to  u 
Minerva;  in  its  capacious  body  a  nam--  '^ 
her  of  soldiers  had  been  coucealed,  n 
who,  getting  out  in  tlie  night,  opened  ■ 
the  gates  to  their  companions.  The  i 
city  was  at  once  sacked,  and  its  ioha-  i 
bitants,  together  with  Priam  and  hit  i 
family,  put  to  the  sword.  A  small 
band,  however,  led  by  ^neas,  escaped 
by  sea,  and  became  the  founders  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Menelaus  recovered 
his  queen,  and  took  her  back  to  Lace- 
d»mon.  The  site  of  Troy  is  still 
covered  with  broken  columns  of  marble 
and  granite;  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian  capitals  lie  in  all  directions, 
some  of  them  of  great  beauty.  A  bas- 
relief  of  a  person  on  horseback,  pur- 
sued by  a  winged  figure,  and  another 
of  Ceres  in  her  car,  drawn  by  two  ser- 
pents, are  especially  beautiful.  Dr. 
Clark  affirms  that  the  river  Mender  is 
the  Scamander;  that  the  tomb  of  Ajax 
still  remains ;  determines  the  exact  po- 
sition of  the  naval  station  of  theGreexs; 
that  the  Thymbrius  is  yet  recognised 
in  its  present  appellation  Thymbreck ; 
that  the  spacious  plain  on  the  north* 
east  of  the  Mender,  and  watered  by 
the  Callifitt  Osmack,  is  the  Simoisian, 
and  that  stream  the  Simois ;  that  the 
ruins  of  Pklio  CaUifat  are  those  of 
the  Ilium  of  Strabo ;  that  the  altars  of 
Jupiter  were  on  the  hill  at  the  foot  of 
Gargarus,  where  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
still  are;  that  the  extremity  of  the 
Adramyttian  gulf  inclines  round  the 
ridge  of  Gargarus,  towards  the  north- 
east, 80  that  the  circumstance  of 
Xerxes  having  this  mountain  upon  his 
lef^,  in  his  march  from  Antandrus  to 
Abydos,  is  thereby  explained:  and 
lastly,  that  Gargarus  affords  a  view, 
not  only  of  all  the  plain  of  Troy,  but 
of  all  the  district  ot  Troas,  and  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  rest  of  Asia 
Minor. 


EMINENT  PEHSONS. 


Sancomathon,  a  Phcenician  historian, 
who  wrote  a  history,  in  nine  books,  of 
the  theology  and  antiquities  of  Tyre, 


translated  afterwards  into  Greek  by 
Philo. 
AchiUet,  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis, 
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libnfttt  of  a\\  t]be    Oreeks  io  the 

IiBpn  wir,  bad  Yieea   plunged  when 

BiofiuH,  by  Thetis,    into    the  river 

Sl)i,bj  wlucK  every  part  of  his  body 

\famt  inTulnemble,    excepting  the 

kdlidd  by  ber  band  ;  and  to  prevent 

k  pmg against  Troy,  his  mother  sent 

ka  ia  female  altire  to  the  coart  of 

IfmnedeSfking  of  Scyros.     Ulysses, 

kverer,  Ttsited  Scyros  in  the  garb  of 

laerchant,  and  ofl^ring  both  jewels 

ad  anns  to  the  ladies  of  the  palace, 

AcfaiUes  chose  the  arms,  and  thus  dis- 

flovned  himself.     He  went  to  the  war, 

Wt  soon  qoarreUed  with  Agamemnon 

aipecUng  the  captive  Briseis.    After 

t  consid(3ab\e  period  he  was  recon- 

dtd,  and  revenged  the  death  of  his 

ditf  fineud   Patroclus  by  killing  Hec- 

tot,  Priam's   son»  and   dragging  his 

body,  tied  to  bis  chariot,  three  times 

round    the    walls    of  Troy.      Paris 

•fenged  this  indignity  to  bis  brother 

by  wounding  Achilles  io  his  vulner- 

iiB  heel,  of  which  wound  he  died. 

The  son  of  Achilles,  Neoptolemtu, 
m  sent  for,  on  the  death  of  bis  Anther, 

rthe  declaration  of  Calchas  that 
^  could  not  be  taken  without  his 
lid.'  He  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
wooden  horse,  and  when  the  city  was 
tdien,  exercised  the  greatest  iNu-Darity 
on  Priam's  fiunily,  slaughtering  that 
fovereign,  without  regard  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  his  place  of  refuge.  He  slew 
Aitvanaz,  tne  son  of  Hector,  and  had 
Andromache,  the  widow  of  Hector, 
awaided  to  him  as  his  captive.  With 
ber  and  Heleous,  son  of  Priam,  be 
departed  for  Greece,  and  founded  a 
sew  kingdom  in  Epirus.  He  married 
Andromache,  as  well  as  Hermione, 
the  daughter  of  Menelaus,  although 
the  latter  had  been  promised  by  her 
frther  to  Orestes,  liermione,  in  the 
absence  of  Neoptolemus  at  Delphi, 
tried  to  murder  Andromache,  but, 
failhig  in  her  attempt,  escaped  with 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  to  Sparta; 
and  Orestes  is  said  to  have  then  has- 
tened to  Delphi,  and  with  his  own 
band  to  have  slain  his  rival  at  the 
allar.     The  Andromache  of  Racine 


paints  this  tragic  history  in  ^exy  lively 
colours. 

Ulvuety  king  of  Ithaca,  married 
Penelope,  and  pretended  to  be  insane 
when  (^led  upon  to  go  against  the 
TVojans.  Sowing  salt  on  the  sea-shore, 
he  yoked  a  horse  and  a  bull  together, 
and  began  to  plough ;  but  Palamedes 
discovered  the  trick,  by  placing  the 
hero's  in&nt  son,  Telemachus,  before 
the  plough,  whereon  Ulysses  changed 
its  track.  For  his  services  at  Troy,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  arms  of 
Achilles;  and  after  passing  through 
innumerable  perils  on  his  return  to 
Ithaca,  travels  which  occupied  some 
years,  be  found  Penelope  almost  in 
despair  as  to  his  safety.  She  had 
been  assured  he  was  dead  ;  and  had 
agreed  to  take  a  new  husband  out  of  a 
host  of  suitors,  when  a  piece  of  tapes- 
try she  had  in  band  should  be  com- 
pleted ;  but  each  night  she  undid  the 
labours  of  the  previous  day.  Ulysses 
fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son  Teleeo- 
nus,  who  slew  him  ignorantly.  The 
adventures  of  Telemachus  are  recorded 
in  the  excellent  work  of  Fenelon ; 
while  his  own  exploits  are  handed 
down  to  all  posterity  in  the  Odyssey. 

JEneat,  son  of  Ancbises  and  the 
goddess  Venus,  married  Creusa, 
daughter  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by 
whom  he  had  Ascanius.  He  behaved 
with  great  valour  during  the  Grecian 
siege ;  and  when  Troy  was  in  flames, 
carried  away  upon  bis  shoulders  his 
&ther  Anchises,  and  the  statues  of  his 
household  gods,  leading  Ascanius  by 
the  hand,  and  leaving  Creusa  to  follow; 
but  he  never  saw  her  more.  Set- 
ting sail  (according  to  Virgil^  for  the 
land  of  which  the  oracle  had  an« 
nounced  that  he  should  be  king,  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  kindly  received  bv  Dido,  queen 
of  Carthage,  who  wished  to  marry  him. 
But  he  pursued  his  course,  and  after  a 
voyage  of  no  less  than  seven  years,  in 
which  he  underwent  incredible  hard- 
ships, he  landed  in  Italy,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Latinus,  king  of  the 
country.    That  monarch  had  promised 
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his  beautiful  daughter  Lavinia  to 
Tumus,  a  neighbouring  sovereign; 
but  ^neas  being  pleased  with  her,  he 
resolved  oo  bestowing  her  upon  him, 
and  a  war  between  the  Kutuli  and  La- 
tins ensued^  wherein  Tumus  was  slain. 
^Eneas  then  espoused  Lavinia,  in 
whose  honour  he  built  Laviniuro,  and 
succeeded  his  fother-in-law  as  king  of 
the  Latins. 

Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos,  was 
broiner  of  Menelaus,  and  son  of 
Plisthenes,  who  was  son  of  Atreus. 
At  Thyestes,  his  uncle,  usurped  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
was  assisted  to  regain  it  by  Tyndarus, 
king  of  Sparta,  whose  daughter,  Cly- 
teranestra,  he  married,  when  Menelaus 
married  her  sister  Helen.  Agamemnon 
was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Grecian  forces  against  Troy ;  and  on 
his  return,  af\er  its  fall,  his  wife,  assisted 
by  her  paramour,  murdered  him. 

Circe,  daughter  of  Sol,  was  fiatmed 
as  a  sorceress.  Iler  subjects  banished 
her  for  the  murder  of  her  husband>  the 
pnnce  of  Colchis,  and  she  fled  to 
JE.2BSL;  where  Ulysses,  on  returning  from 
Troy,  visited  her,  and  saw  all  his  com- 
panions turned  by  her  potions  into 
swine,  on  account  of  their  voluptuous 
conduct.  She  behaved  severely  to  her 
rival  Scylla,  daughter  of  Typhon,  on 
account  of  her  attachment  to  Glaucus, 
a  sea-diety,  poisoning  the  fountain  in 
which  she  bathed ;  so  that  she  found 
her  body,  below  the  waist,  changed 
into  frightful  monsters  which  never 
ceased  birking.  Hereupon  she  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  became  those 
rocks  between  Italy  and  Sicily  which 
still  send  forth  from  their  cavities  a 
barking  sound.  Charybdis  was  an 
avaricious  woman,  whom  Jupiter 
changed  into  a  whirlpool,  near  Scylla, 
for  stealing  the  oxen  of  Hercules.  As 
in  former  days  ships,  in  attempting  to 
avoid  Italian  Scylla,  often  fell  a  prey 
to  Sicilian  Charybdis,  the  line, '  loci- 
dat  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charyb- 
dim,'  became  a  proverb,  to  show  that, 
in  our  eagerness  to  avoid  one  evil,  we 
ofien  fall  into  a  greater. 
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Memnon,  king  of  Egypt,  who, 
during  the  Trojan  war,  assisted  Priam 
his  uncle  with  10,000  troops.  A 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory 
near  the  Nile,  which  every  morning 
at  sunrise  uttered  a  melodious  sound. 
The  figure,  which  is  of  a  colossal  size* 
still  exists,  and  is  in  a  sitting  posture 
on  the  plain  of  Thebes.  Mr.  VVilkin- 
Bon,  a  recent  traveller,  ascended  to  its 
lap,  and  discovered  therein  a  stone, 
which,  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer, 
emitted  a  metallic  sound,  insomuch 
that  those  below  thought  it  proceeded 
from  brass.  The  traveller  also  observed 
a  square  space  cut  in  tlie  block  behind, 
as  if  to  admit  a  person,  who  might 
thus  be  concealed  from  the  most 
scrutinous  observer  in  the  plain  below. 
Strabo  observed  that  the  sound  seemed 
to  be  occasioned  by  a  blow,  Cambyses 
silenced  the  head  for  a  time,  but  the 
priests  continued,  for  lucre*s  sake,  to 
keep  up  the  delusion  some  centuries 
afler. 

Ruth,  A  famine  occurring  in  Israel, 
Elimelech,  a  man  of  Bethlehem,  retired 
with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons, 
into  the  land  of  Moab ;  where  his  sons 
married  Orphah  and  Ruth.  But  after 
some  time  he  and  his  sons  died  ;  upon 
which  Naomi  resolved  to  return  into 
her  own  country,  and  desired  her 
daughters-in-law  to  remain  in  Moab, 
under  the  care  and  protection  of  their 
own  relations.  Orphah,  with  great  re- 
luctance and  many  tears,  took  leave 
of  her  mother,  and  remained ;  but  Ruth 
clave  unto  her,  saying,  '  Whither  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  thy  people  shall  be 
my  people,  and  Uiy  God,  my  God.' 
Upon  their  arrival  at  Bethlehem,  Ruth 
went  into  the  fields  of  Boaz  to  glean 
com  for  their  food.  Boaz,  though 
abounding  in  riches,  was  condescend- 
ing and  charitable.  Having  inquired 
into  the  family  and  circumstances  of 
Ruth,  whom  he  saw  gleaning,  he  com- 
manded the  men  to  let  ^11  some 
handfuls  in  her  way,  contriving,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  her  a  plentiful 
provision,  witiiout  the  appearance  of 
giving,  and  to  save  her  that  shame  and 
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nfasKA,  which  modest  people  feel 
ipniecetving.  Bockx  ^nras  so  charmed 
ink  the  honest  industrj'  of  Ruth,  and 
biitifol  afiection  to  f^aomi,  that  he 
iRvedber;  and  tliey  had  a  son  called 
Oy,  who  was  the  -father  of  Jesse, 
adgnDd&iherof  DaTid,  from  whom 
a  t  direct  line  the  Saviour  of  the 
mid  descended.      It   has  been  dis- 
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puted  under  what  judge  Ruth  lived, 
some  placing  her  in  Ehud's  time  :  but 
as  she  was  the  great  grandmother  of 
David,  she  may  wiih  propriety  alone 
be  placed  somewhere  between  the 
commencement  and  the  end  of  Tola's 
rule.  The  J^vinia  of  Thomson's 
Seasons  is  a  paraphrase  of  Ruth's 
story. 


PERIOD  THE  THIRD. 

From  the  Fail  of  Tr€»f  to  the  Foundation  of  Rome  m  the  Reign  ofJotham. 

1184  TO  753   B.C. — 431   years. 


SECTION   I. 
JAIR,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1184  TO  1161 22  TKARS. 

Jmr.  lie  was  born  in  Gilead,  celebrated  amongst  ancient  writers  for  its 
costly  and  medicinal  balsam  or  balm,  and  judged  Israel  twenty-two  years. 
He  is  represented  as  having  thirty  sons,  who  rode  on  thirty  ass-colts,  and  had 
Qch  a  city  under  his  government,  the  thirty  cities  being  called  collectively 
Havoth-jair,  or  the  towns  of  Jair.  The  Israelites  had  but  few  chariots,  and 
sddom  rode  on  horses :  the  most  honourable  men  were  always  mouuted  on 
asses,  which,  in  the  East,  are  much  higher  than  ours,  and  beautifully  striped, 
like  the  zebra  kind. 

EVENT. 


SetOemeni  of  the  Trojans  in  Itafy. 
Tumus  was  killed  by  Apneas  in  single 
combat ;  and  the  latter  marrying  there- 
upon the   daughter  of  Latin  us,  was 


enabled  to  provide  lands  for  his  fol- 
lowers, and  to  mingle  them  with  the 
people  of  his  new  ally,  1 176. 


SECTION  II. 

JEPHTIIAH,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

H61  to  1156— 6  YEARS. 

Jephthah.  He  was  a  Gileadite,  and  driven  from  home  by  his  brethren, 
beoiuse  his  mother  was  a  woman  of  base  character.  When  Israel,  however, 
was  threatened  by  the  Ammonites,  he,  being  a  powerful  and  warlike  man, 
was  called  upon  by  Uie  elders  of  Gilead  to  lead  the  army  ;  and  having  routed 
the  enemy,  and  taken  twenty  of  their  cities,  was  acknowledged  judge.  He 
had  made  a  rash  vow,  on  going  out  against  the  Ammonites,  to  sacrifice  to 
God  whatsoever  should  come  forth  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet  him, 
if  he  should  return  successful.  His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with 
timbrels  and  with  dances,  and  she  was  his  only  child ;  beside  her  he  had 
neither  son  nor  daughter.     And  it  came  to  pass  when  he"  saw  her  that  he  rent 
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his  clothes,  and  said,  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought  me  very  low, 
and  thou  art  one  of  them  that  trouble  me  :  for  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto 
the  Lord^  and  I  cannot  go  back.  It  has  been  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Jephtha  really  put  her  to  death,  as  the  words,  "  who  did  with  her  according  to 
his  vow  which  he  had  vowed,"  have  been  by  some  supposed  to  mean ;  but  there 
is  ground  for  thinking  he  simply  devoted  her  to  perpetual  virginity,  which 
might  be  considered  sufficient  sacrifice  in  times  when  every  woman  looked 
forward  to  become  the  mother  of  the  Messiah. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Evander,  king  of  Arcadia,  who, 
for  an  accidental  murder,  was  obliged 
to  quit  Greece  for  Italy,  established 
himself  in  that  part  where  Rome  was 
afterwards  built,  kindly  received  Her- 
cules when  he  returned  from  the  con- 
quest of  Geryon,  and  gave  £neas 
assistance  against  the  Rutuli.  He 
introduced  the  Greek  alphabet  and 
deities  amongst  the  Italians ;  and  his 
subjects  erected  an  altar  to  his  me- 
mory on  mount  Aventine. 

Orettet,  son  of  Agamemnon,  slew 
his  mother  Clytemnestra,  and  her 
paramour  iEgisthus,  for  their  murder 


of  his  father.  He  then  fled  to  the 
court  of  his  uncle,  Strophius,  king 
of  Phocis,  who  educated  him  with  his 
son  Pylades  ;  and  the  friendship  which 
ensued  between  the  cousins  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  ancient  history,  each  contending 
at  the  altar  of  Diana  to  die  for  the 
other.  Orestes  killed  Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
for  marrying  Hermione,  who  had  been 
promised  him  by  her  grandfather; 
and  ultimately  gained  his  father*s 
kingdom  of  Argos. 


SECTION  III. 

SAMSON,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1155  to  1135 — 20  YEARS. 

Samson  was  the  son  of  Manoah,  of  Dan,  and  married  a  Philistine  woman 
contrary  to  the  law.  In  his  way  to  visit  her  at  Tisimath,  a  young  lion  opposed 
the  passage  of  himself  and  his  parents  ;  but  he  seized  the  creature,  and  tore  it 
to  pieces.  He  soon  quarrelled  with  his  Philistine  friends,  and  they  deprived 
him  of  his  wife ;  whereon  he  set  fire  to  their  corn-fields  by  tying  firebrands  to 
the  tails  of  300  foxes,  and  sending  them  into  their  lands.  The  men  of  Judah, 
however,  gave  him  up  bound  to  the  Philistines ;  but  he  broke  the  cords  about 
his  arms  as  if  they  had  been  threads,  and  seizing  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass  that 
lay  in  his  way,  he  slew  therewith  1000  of  his  oppressors,  and  escaped  to 
Giaza.  While  here,  he  found  a  party  again  about  to  entrap  him ;  but  in  the 
night  he  took  up  the  city-gates,  with  their  posts  and  bars,  and  carried  them  to 
the  top  of  a  neighbouring  hill.  He  was  at  length,  however,  betrayed  to  his 
enemies  by  Delilah,  a  woman  of  Sorek,  whom  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  had 
bribed  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  To  her,  after  vast  and  cunning  entreaty, 
he  revealed  that  his  strength  would  go  from  him,  if  his  hair  were  cut  on. 
Upon  her  depriving  him  of  the  seven  locks  of  his  head,  the  party  waiting  to 
seize  him  were  enabled  to  secure  him,  and  instantly  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
made  him  grind  a  mill  in  the  prison.  In  a  short  perioid  after  this  event,  the 
chief  Philistines  assembled  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Dagon,  their  idol,  and  to 
thank  him  for  delivering  Samson  into  their  power.  The  captive  was  accord- 
ingly brought  into  the  temple  to  make  them  sport ;  and  having  directed  the 
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Uiboledhim,  to  pl&ce  him  against  the  pillars  of  the  building,  he  prayed 
KRtly  to  God  for  a.  return  of  his  strength,  that  he  might  then  punish  the 
Msiesof  Israiel.  XaJcing  suddenly  hold  of  a  pillar  with  either  hand,  he 
(MdoQf  Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines  !'*  and  bowing  himself  with  all  his 
ii|bt,theho«i^  fell  apon  himself,  the  lords,  and  upon  all  the  people  that 
iBtthereiD,  burying^  3000  peisons  in  its  ruin. 

EVENT. 


I 


Tlejbmulmg  of  Longa  Alba.  As- 
BBiiu,  i£neas's  son  by  Creusa,  now 
olied  Julioa,  had  succeeded  his  father 
a  king  of  the  Latins  ;  and  baring 
ODitnicled  a  roore  commodious  city. 


which  he  called  Longa  Alba,  he  re- 
moved the  seat  of  L^rinium  thither, 
tl52.  His  descendants  reigned  at 
Alba  for  above  420  years,  under  four« 
teen  kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor. 


EMINENT  PERSON. 


Lont,  son  of  the  kingof  Phthiotis, 
aTbestalyy  went  ivith  some  compa- 
uoosto  make  a  seitlement  near  mount 
Ossa,  also  in  Thessaly .     Here  he  buih 


the  city  Doris ;  and  his  people  were 
called  Dorians,  an  appellation  which 
afterwards  spread  over  a  thurd  portion 
of  Greece. 


SECTION    IV. 

ELI,  JUDGE  OF   ISRAEL. 

1133  TO  1120—15  YEARS. 

E&  was  high  priest,  and  judge  over  a  portion  only  of  the  land,  forty  years ; 
tod  sole  judge,  after  the  death  of  Samson,  for  fifteen.  He  is  represented  as 
baring  loved  and  honoured  God  himself,  but  as  not  having  restrained  his  sons 
from  wickedness ;  for  which  they  were  allowed  to  he  slain  by  the  Philistines, 
ud  the  priesthood  to  pass  into  another  branch  of  Aaron's  family.  When 
news  was  brought  to  Eli  of  the  defeat  of  the  people  at  Ebenezer  by  the 
Philistines,  with  the  loss  of  his  two  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas,  the  sacred 
sri[,  and  30,000  men,  he  fainted  ;  and  falling  backwards,  broke  his  neck. 

EVENTS. 


ACgraiion  of  the  JEoUatu.  When 
the  Heraclidse,  or  descendants  of  Her- 
cules, began  to  revolutionize  the  Pelo- 
poQoesus,  1124,  pouring  in  upon  it 
from  Thessaly,  where  they  had  long 
resided  as  exiles,  the  .£olians,  under 
tb«r  kinff,  iEolus  (the  fabled  god  of 
the  winds,  because  he  escaped  in 
ships  having  sails,  which  were  then 


very  rare),  fled  from  the  peninsula  to 
Asia  Minor;  and,  uniting  with  other 
Pelasgi,  who  had  migrated  on  a  simi- 
lar account,  founded  the  city  .£olis,  to 
which  they  soon  added  nearly  thirty 
more  towns.  The  ^olian  cities  of 
Cumae  and  Lesbos  became,  in  after- 
times,  very  famous. 


SECTION    V. 

SAMUEL,  JUDGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

1120  TO  1095—25  YEARS. 

Samuel  was  the  last  of  the  Israelitish  judges,  and  a  prophet  also,  and  was 
brought  up  in  God*s  temple  at  Shiioh,  under  the  especial  care  of  Eli,  waiting 
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on  the  service  of  the  taberoacle  as  a  Levite,  being  the  first-boro  and  given  to 
God.  He  was  instructed  to  warn  Eli  of  his  coming  calamities,  although  he 
did  so  in  vain.  When  the  ark  of  the  covenant  had  been  captured  by  the  Phi- 
listines, they  carried  it  into  the  house  of  their  idol  Dagon,  whereupon  the 
image  instantly  fell  down  and  broke  in  pieces ;  they  then  removed  it  from  city 
to  city,  but  every  where  it  smote  the  inhabitants  with  sore  diseases.  Not- 
withstanding it  was  placed  in  a  carnage  drawn  by  two  milch-kine,  whose 
calves  are  dependant  on  them,  and  shut  up  at  home,  the  animals  conveyed 
their  precious  charge  back  into  the  land  of  Israel,  of  their  own  accord. 
Samuel  himself  now  assailed  the  Philistines,  and  a  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  was  miraculously  afforded  him  to  complete  the  route  of  his  enemies, 
who  never  troubled  Israel  again  during  his  lifetime.  Peace  being  restored, 
the  prophet  travelled  yearly  through  his  country  to  administer  justice — but  in 
his  old  age,  he  made  his  sons  judges,  and  they  so  oppressed  and  abused  the 
people,  that  an  universal  cry  arose  for  a  king.  Samuel  opposed  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Theocracy  by  every  argument  in  his  power  -.  but  the  Israelites 
were  obstinate  as  usual,  and  God  himself  at  length  directed  the  prophet  to 
comply  with  their  wish,  and  resign  his  office,  11 95,  Samuel  lived  nearly  to 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  acting  in  his  prophetic  and  monitory  character 
only,  and  dying  at  Ramah,  1060. 


EVENTS. 


Return  of  the  HeracUda,  AAer 
having  been  frequently  driven  back, 
when  attempting  to  gain  possession  of 
Mycenae,  and  other  states  to  which 
they  laid  claim,  the  descendants  of 
Hercules  finally  got  possession  of 
the  whole  Peloponnesus,  1104.  This 
period  is  taken  as  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  of  ancient  history. 

Founding  of  Sparta.  Eurystheus 
and  Procles,  two  of  the  Heraclidae, 
founded  this  famous  state,  1102,  and 
ruled  together.  The  country  had  very 
early  been  called  Laconia,  and  the 
capital  was  now  named  both  Laced  s- 
mon  and  Sparta,  from  a  former  king 


and  queen  of  the  country.  The  people 
of  Sparta  were  always  respectful  to 
the  aged.  Their  menial  servants, 
or  slaves  were  the  Helots.  The 
monarchy  lasted  883  years,  after 
which  its  power  gradually  declined 
under  the  lashes  of  the  lliebans  and 
Macedonians,  until  it  was  wholly 
crushed  by  the  Romans.  It  should  be 
observed,  that  Sparta  had  two  kings 
always  reigning  together,one  descended 
from  Procles  (the  Proclids),  the  other 
from  Eurysthenes  (the  EurysthenidsE:) 
from  1102  to  210 ;  in  which  latter 
vear  the  usurper  Machanidas  declared 
himself  sole  ruler. 


SECTION  VI. 

THE  REIGN  OF  SAUL,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 

1095  to  1050—40  YEARS. 

Saulj  selected  by  Samuel,  and  anointed  by  him,  had  no  sooner  been  pro- 
claimed king  of  Israel,  than  the  Philistines  and  others  began  fresh  atucks. 
Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  was  successful  against  the  Philistines  ;  and  Saul  himself 
attacked  the  Amalekites,  but  lost  God*s  &vour  by  sparing  their  rebellious  king 
Agag,  and  saving  the  best  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  under  the  pretence  of 
keeping  them  for  sacrifices.  A  melancholy  seized  him  upon  hearing  that  he 
should  lose  his  kingdom;  and  David,  son  of  Jesse,  a  yoang  shepherd  skilled 
in  music,  was  employed  to  soothe  him  with  his  harp.  When  the  Philistines 
shortly  after  dared  the  men  of  Israel  to  combat  their  gigantic  leader,  Goliath, 
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k  ttme  David  agieed  to  contend  with  him  in  single  combat ;  and  with  only  a 
it%  io  his  hand  and  a  few  f>ebble-stones  went  forward,  and,  supported  by  an 
■fisible  power,  slew  the  boaster,  who  had  threatened  to  give  David's  flesh  to 
Ae fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.    A  complete  victory  over  the 
Fltthsiinet  followed  ;  but  Saul  becoming  jealous  of  the  notice  taken  of  David, 
Ai  latter  fled  to  Gath,  when  informed  privately  by  Jonathan,  who  affectionately 
\md  him,  of  his  fathei^s  secret  purpose  to  slay  him.      Saul  hunted  him  from 
pke  to  place,    and   once  actually  entered  a  cave  where  he  was  concealed 
with  some  followers.     His  friends  earnestly  called  on  David,  now  that  Saul 
«i to  his  power,  to  kill  the  man  who  was  seeking  his  life;  but  he  mildly 
■nrered,  '*  God  forbid  that  I  should  stretch  forth  my  hand  ai^inst  the  Lord's 
aoioted  l'*  and    following  the  king  from  the  cave,  convmced  him  of  the   risk 
hebdnin,  and  of  his  own  dismclination  to  be  cruel.    Saul  felt  his  situation 
far  the  moment,  but  was  soon  after  iu  arms  to  seek  David  with  3000  men. 
Escamping   at  Ziph  with  his  forces,  David  entered  his  tent  while  he  slept, 
aid  simply  took   away  a  spear  and  a  pitcher,  as  tokens  of  the  king's  danger, 
ad  of  his   own  innocence  of  heart.      When  Saul  was  apprized  of  this  his 
Mond  escape,  he  acknowledged  the  superior  virtue  of  David,  promised  not  to 
pfe  him  further  disturbance,  and  having  blessed  him,  returned  to  his  own 
dty.    The  Philistines  again  attacked  Saul  afier  this,  and  the  Israelite<i  were 
beaten,  with  the  loss  of  'Jonathan  and  his  two  brothers,  who  had   command 
nider  their  father.      Saul  wis  wounded  with  an  arrow ;  and  upon  hearing 
of  his  children's   death,  fled  to   mount  Gilboa,  and  threw   himself  upon 
kit  sword,  lest  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    The  lamentation 
of  David  for  Saul  and  his  dear  friend  Jonathan  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pas- 
ages  with  which  we  meet. 

EVBNT, 


He  Death  of  Codrui.  This  last 
king  of  Athens,  being  attacked  by  the 
HeraclidsK,  was  informed  by  an  oracle 
tint  victory  would  be  granted  to  the 
aaioD  whose  king  was  killed  in  the 
eoQtest.  The  Heraclicfse  tried  to  take 
biiB  aliTe ;  hot  disguising  himself, 
Codnu  attacked  one  of  the  enemy, 
and  fell,  1070.     Victory  ensued  ;  and 


the  Athenians,  in  honour  to  his  me- 
mory, would  no  lont^er  be  ruled  by 
kings,  but  appointed  nine  archon>, 
with  a  short  duration  of  power,  to 
govern  the  state.  The  chief  of  the 
nine  was  called  archont  the  second 
basUeus,  and  each  had  a  particular 
duly. 


SECTION   VII. 
THE  REIGN  OF  DAVID,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 

1055X0  1015 — 40  YEARS. 
David,  who  had  been  privately  anointed  by  Simuel,  was  directed,  upon 
the  death  of  Saul,  to  remove  to  Hebron,  where  the  tribe  of  Judah  acknow- 
ledged him  for  their  sovereign.  The  other  tribes,  however,  proclaimed 
Islibosheth,  Saul's  remaining  son,  king  of  Israel  at  Jerusalem ;  and  a  war 
of  seven  years  ensued  between  the  parties,  which  was  only  put  an  end  to 
by  the  murder  of  Ishbosheth  by  two  of  his  own  captains.  The  assassins  fled 
to  David  with  the  news,  thinking  to  please  him;  but  he  had  them  put  to 
death ;  after  which  the  Saulite  prty  submitted  to  his  authority.  Thus  undis- 
puted roaster  of  Isiael,  David  studied  to  promote  the  glory  and  worship  of 
(M,  and   to  discbarge  the  duties  of  his  high  station  with  alacrity  and  dig- 
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nity ;  but  good  as  was  his  heart  naturally,  he  suflered  his  passions  occasionally 
to  overpower  his  better  principles.    Captivated  by  the  beauty  of  Bathsheba, 
the  wife  of  Uriah,  one  of  his  generals,  he  caused  her  husband  to  be  slain,  by 
exposing  him  iu  battle,  and  then  married  her.    The  prophet  Nathan  finely 
reproved  him  by  his  story  of  the  pet-lamb  ;  and  the  king's  repentance  thereon 
was  sincere.    The  last  years  of   David's  life  were  imbittered  by  public  and 
private  calamities.    His  son  Absalom  having  in  a  great  degree  stolen  the 
affections  of  his  people  from  his  aged  father,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  and 
obliged  him  to  flee  from  Jerusalem  :  but  the  rebels  were  soon  defeated,  and  the 
young  prince,  as  he  fled  upon  a  mule,  was  caught  by  his  hair  in  the  boughs  of 
a  thick  oak,  and  suspended  between  heaven  and  earth,  till  Joab,   David*s 
general,  slew  him.     Soon  after  this  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  had  been 
put  down,  David  drew  upon  him  the  divine  anger  by  numbering  his  people,  as 
if  distrustful  of  the  Almighty  hand  ;  and  a  pestilence  which  destroyed  70,000 
persons  was  the  consequence.    At  length  the  king*s  end  approached ;  and 
after  urging  his  son,  Solomon,  to  walk  in  God's  ways,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments, he  expired  at  Jerusalem,  aged  seventy.    Asa  warrior,  a  poet,  a  musician, 
a  prophet,  and  a  king,  David  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  anti- 
quity,    liis  pieces  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  in  addition  to  their  worth  as  inspired 
and  didactic  compositions,  are  amongst  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  poetry 
extant.     As  the  lineal  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  the  progenitor  of  the 
Saviour,  in  his  human  capacity,  he  was  above  all  men  glorious ;  while  his 
marked  inclination  to  the  side  of  mercy,  and  abhorrence  of  revenge,  his  piety, 
and  his  humility,  obtained  for  him  the  enviable  title  of  *  the  man  afler  God*s 
own  heart/ 


EVEKT. 


The  Ionian  Migration.  The  lonians 
(from  Ion)  of  the  Peloponnesus,  ha- 
rassed by  the  Heraclids,  at  length  mi- 
grated, as  the  ^olians  had  done,  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  founded  the  Ionian 
states  there,  twelve  in  number,  of 
which  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Miletus,  and 
Samos  became  the  most  celebrated. 
Samos  (an  island  on  the  coast)  was 
noted  for  having  been  the  birthplace 
of  J  uno,  and  for  her  magnificent  temple. 
Pythagoras  was  also  bom  there.  Croe- 
sus made  the  lonians,  in  aftertimes, 
tributary  to  Lydia,  and  they  joined 
Xerxes  against  the  Greeks.  Alexander 
delivered  them  from  the  Persian  yoke, 
but  S^lla  put  them  under  the  more  en- 


during one  of  the  Romans.  This  mi- 
gration was  a  prelude  to  the  division  of 
the  Greeks  into  three  distinct  tribes  ; 
the  Molianit  having  for  their  possession 
the  plain  land  of  Thessaly  with  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  part  of  Peloponnesus  (Arca- 
dia and  the  parts  near),  and  their  co- 
lony in  Asia  Minor ;  the  lonianty  hav- 
ing Attica  in  Peloponnesus,  Megara, 
Eubcea,  and  the  surrounding  islands, 
with  their  colony  in  Asia  M  inor ;  and 
the  Dorians,  who  had  the  mountains 
of  Thessaly,  a  large  portion  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  isles  to  the  south 
of  Asia  Minor,  with  those  on  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Hence  the 
dialects. 


SECTION   VIII. 
THE  REIGN  OF  SOLOMON,  KING  OF  ISRAEL. 

1015  TO  975—40  YEARS. 

Solomon,  as  soon  as  he  was  settled  firmly  in  his  kingdom  (having  been  com- 
pelled to  put  his  brother  Adonijah  to  death,  for  sedition),  applied  himself  to  the 
n.anagement  of  public  affairs,     \^'hen  divinely  assured  that  he  should  receive 
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itaiever  blessing  lie  should  ask,  he  prudently  and  modestly  desired,  not  riches 
Bid  boDoor,  but  a  "wise  and  understanding  heart.    An  opportunity  soon  offered 
in  (be  trial  of  his  ^wisdom ;  two  women,  bringing  two  children,  the  one  dead 
■dthe  other  alive,  c^me  to  him  for  justice;  both  disowned  the  dead  child, 
Wh  claimed  the  living  ODe.     How  could  the  truth  be  discovered,  and  the  in- 
fants be  giveQ  to  their  proper  mothers  ?   Solomon  had  recourse  to  the  workings 
«f  natnre  for  the  discovery  of  the  secret.     He  commanded  that  the  child  for 
ifaicb  they  contended  with  equal  warmtb  should  be  divided,  and  half  of  it 
giTen  to  each  woman.     One  of  them  was  willing  to  have  it  so  divided  ;  but  the 
oiber  cried  out,  in  despair  and  agony,  that  it  should  not  be  so  ;  '  O  my  lord, 
gtveber  the  living  child,  and  by  no  means  slay  it !'    This  affectionate,  anxious 
desire  to  save  the  life  of  the  infant,  manifested  the  true  mother ;  and  Solomon 
kooocdingly  gave  her  the  child,  to  the  satis&ction  of  the  whole  assembly.     His 
wisdom  was  no  less  distinguished  in  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  in 
Bsny  learned  treatises  which  he  wrote,  upon  the  nature  of  plants  and  trees, 
and  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes.     Peace  and  plenty  were  diffused  through  his 
dominions ;  and  by  his  extensive  alliances  and  commerce,  gold  and  silver  were 
brought  to  him  in  such  abundance,  that  the  riches  of  the  world  seemed  to  have 
been  gathered  together  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.     Having  by  these  means 
added  a  vast  quantity  of  materials  to  those  which  David  had  collected,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  great  work  which  his  father  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lord.     It  was  the  most  beautiful  and  magnificent  edifice 
b  the  world,  and  was  erected  on  mount  Moriah,  where  Abraham  had  offered 
op  his  son  Isaac,  and  where  God  appeared  to  David  when  he  stopped  the  pes- 
tilence.    The  grandeur  and  richness  of  it  exceeded  all  power  of  description  ; 
and  when  the  ark  was  deposited  in  it,  a  divine  light  filled  the  building.    The 
bme  of  the  wisdom  and  magnificence  of  this  prince  spread  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  drew  many  persons  of  wealth  and  learning  from  distant  nations  to  his  court. 
Particularly  the  queen  of  Sheba,  a  princess  as  remarkable  for  understanding  as 
for  power  and  riches,  came  from  the  farthest  part  of  the  south  to  see  his  glory, 
and  be  an  ear-witness  of  his  wisdom.     Solomon,  however,  so  beloved  of  God, 
and  so  admired  by  men,  did  not  persevere  in  virtue ;  but,  strange  to  say,  fell 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  into  idolatry.    He  took  wives  out  of  those  nations 
with  which  God  had  commanded  the  Israelites  not  to  make  any  alliance ;  and 
these  drew  him  from  the  service  of  the  true  God,  to  bow  down  to  the  false 
deities  of  the  Ammonites.     He  was  punished,  however,  bv  the  assurance  from 
Abijah,  the  prophet,  that  'lis  successor  should  be  deprived  of  ten  of  the  tribes  ; 
and  his  repentauce  is  evmced  by  his  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  wherein  he  well 
describes  the  vanity  of  every  earthly  Izfbourand  enjoyment,  and  enjoins  the  fear 
of  God,  and  the  observance  of  his  laws,  as  the  only  means  of  happmess.     Solo- 
mon was  fifty-eight  when  he  died. — He  was  author  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesias- 
tes, and  the  Canticles,  to  which  some  add  the  book  of  Wisdom.     He  must 
have  been  highly  renowned  amongst  kings,  if  we  simply  remark  the  manner  in 
which  his  actions  have  been  recorded  by  all  eastern  writers,  Arabs,  Persians, 
Moguls,  and  even  Chinese;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  his  having  built 
Tudmor  or  Palmyra,  a  city  ten  miles  in  circumference,  as  an  intermediate  sta- 
tion for  carrying  on  an  intercourse  with  India,  besides  other  large  towns  for 
similar  purposes,  would  show  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  wealthy  of  monarchs. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 


Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  or  Phoenicia, 
had  always  been  a  lover  of  David ; 
and  when  Solomon  succeeded  to  the 


throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  congra- 
tulate  him.  Solomon  soon  after  ap- 
plied to  him  for  cedar-wood,  fir- wood, 

c  2 
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and  stone,  for  the  construction  of  the 
temple,  which  Hiram  sent  down  on 
floats  from  Lebanon  to  the  port  nearest 
Jerusalem.  The  Phoenicians  were 
then  what  the  Venetians  were  after- 
wards, and  the  English  are  now—the 
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first  commercial  people  in  the  world. 
No  less  than  150,000  of  Solomon's 
people  were  employed  in  assisting 
liiram's  workmen,  to  hew  the  timber, 
and  raise  and  cut  the  required  quan* 
tity  of  stone. 


BECTION    IX. 
REHOBOAM,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

975  TO  958—17  YEARS. 

Rchoboam.  Solomon's  bones  had  scarcely  been  committed  to  the  tomb, 
when  the  people  called  upon  his  son  and  successor  Rehoboam,  at  Shechem,  to 
lighten  the  burdens  which  his  father  had  placed  on  them.  The  old  counsel- 
lors, who  were  experienced  in  the  affairs  of  the  nations,  advised  him  to  give  a 
kind  and  gentle  answer,  that  he  might  secure  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
establish  himself  firmly  upon  the  throne ;  but  the  advice  of  his  young,  giddy 
companions  seemed,  in  his  vain  imagination,  more  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  government ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  soothing  his  subjects  and  promising 
redress,  he  threatened  to  increase  their  burdens,  and  govern  them  with  greater 
severity  than  his  fiatther  had  done.  Ten  of  the  tribes  were  so  offended  at  this 
harsh  answer,  that  they  disclaimed  all  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  made  Jeroboam^ 
a  bold  ambitious  youth,  king  over  them.  The  other  two  tribes,  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  adhered  to  Rehoboam,  and  conveyed  him  safely  to  Jerusalem ;  sa 
that,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  scripture,  'there  was  war  between  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam  all  their  days.'  Thus  Israel,  which  was  just  rising  into  (kroe, 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  kin^c^lom  of  Judah  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
Rehoboam  raised  a  large  army  to  reduce  the  revolted  tribes ;  but  was  prevented 
from  marching  against  them  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah,  who  informed  him  that 
the  division  of  the  kingdom  took  place  by  divine  appointment.  lie  soon  gave 
himself  up  to  idolatry,  in  which  he  was  too  readily  followed  by  his  subjects; 
and  at  length  the  Esyptians,  under  Shishak,  entered  Jerusalem,  and  spoiled  the 
temple  and  the  palace  of  their  treasures  ^  so  that  Rehoboam  left  the  state  much 
impoverished  at  his  death. 


EVENT. 


Jeroboam's  Revolt,  This  person  was 
son  of  Nebat,  one  of  Solomon  *s  ofhcers, 
and  had  been  made  superintendent  of 
the  revenues  of  the  tribes  of  Kphraim 
and  Manasseh  for  his  bravery.  On 
being  declared  king  by  the  ten  tribes, 
.lerob(>am  beautifi^  Shechem  for  his 
capital,  and  built  a  palace  there  ;  and 
fearing  lest  the  people,  if  they  went  at 
the  public  festivals  to  worship  God  at 
Jerusalem,  according  to  the  law,  should 
be  induced  to  dwell  there,  and  become 
subjects  of  the  king  of  Judalt,  he  set 
lip  two  golden  calves  as  gods  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  kingdom.  He  aUo 
took  upon  himself  the  office  of  high- 


priest,  and  appointed  the  lowest  of  the 
people  to  be  priests  of  the  polluted 
high-places.  But  as  he  was  about  to 
offer  sacrifices  at  Bethel,  a  prophet 
from  Jerusalem  declared  that  the  altar 
should  be  destroyed '  by  a  king  of 
Judah  named  Josiah,  a  prophecy 
which  was  fulfilled  340  years  after- 
wards :  and  when  Jeroboam,  being 
angry,  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  ap- 
piehfnd  him,  it  became  withered ; 
yet,  upon  his  humiliation,  it  was  re- 
stored to  him.  He  was  not,  however, 
reclaimed  by  this  wonderful  event,  so 
that  the  prophet  Ahijah  was  instructed 
to  tell  him  that  his   sick  child  should 
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^,  and  that  his  other  desceodaoto 
4Mld  meet  ^with  violent  deaths.  The 
giophet  who  foretold  the  invasion  of 
Msah,  was  he  ymVia  wai  drawn  aside 
iftnt  with  the  old    prophet  of  Bethel, 


in  Israel;  and  who  thus  having  dis- 
obeyed the  express  injunction  of  God, 
was  allowed  to  be  destroyed  by  a  lion 
that  met  him  in  the  way. 


SECTION   X. 

ABU  AH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

958  TO  955—3  tears. 


Abijah,  The  short  reign  of  this  prince  was  in  most  respects  a  vicious  one ; 
bmhe  was  permitted  to  rule  for  the  sake  of  his  ancestor  David, '  who  turned 
Dot  away  from  any  thing  that  God  commanded  him  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
wrt  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite.'  When  Jeroboam  warred  aguiost 
Imii,  Abijah  reproved  him  for  his  departure  from  God's  worship  i  and  when 
4is  increa.sed  the  fary  of  the  Israelites,  and  made  them  commence  the  fight, 
Abijah,  calliDg  upon  Heaven  for  aid,  slew  500,000  of  them. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


SeuOf  a  philosopher  of  India,  who  in- 
vented chess.  When  he  presented  his 
iivention  to  Scheran,  that  monarch  de- 
nied him  to  ask  whatsoever  he  pleased. 
Sessa  asked  only  a  grain  of  wheat  to 
cover  the  first  square  of  the  chess- 
board, two  for  the  second,  four  for  the 
third,  and  so  on  progressively  through 
the  sixty-four  squares.  The  king  re- 
garded  his   request  as  unworthy  his 


merit  ;  but  the  philosopher  persisted 
in  his  wish,  and  when  the  numeration 
began  to  be  made,  it  soon  appeared 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  grant  it 
since  all  the  granaries  of  the  kingdom 
contained  not  wheat  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  The  king,  still  more 
pleased  with  the  philosopher,  conferred 
on  him  the  highest  honours. 


SECTION  XI. 

ASA,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

955  TO  914 41  YEARS. 

Amj  ton  of  Abijah,  reformed  the  country,  and  put  away  idolatry,  depriving 
even  his  mother  of  her  dignity  as  queen»  because  she  persisted  in  having  an 
idol  in  a  grove,  which  he  burned  by  the  brook  Kedron.  The  Arabians  (called 
Ethiopians)  under  their  king  Zerah,  having  advanced  towards  Jerusalem  with 
a  million  of  men,  Asa  met  them  with  300,000,  and  toUlly  defeated  them  at 
Mareskah,  having,  before  he  commenced  battle,  said  aloud,  praying,  *  Lord 
it  is  nothing  with  thee  to  help,  whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no 
power  :  help  us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we 
go  against  this  multitude.  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  God  ;  let  not  man  prevail 
against  thee.*  Great  spoil  was  obtained  from  the  Arabs,  and  Asa  now  turned 
lus  attention  to  Baasba  king  of  Israel,  who  had  fortified  Ramah,  a  frontier 
town,  as  if  about  to  war  with  Judea.  Asa  hereupon  applied  to  Benhadad, 
the  heathen  king  of  Syria,  at  Damascus,  and  received  from  him  such  promises 
of  sspport,  that  Baasha  gave  up  his  project ;  and  Asa  seizing  the  materials  of 
the  fortificatioDS,  built  towns  with  them,  and  henceforth  reigned  in  security. 
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Asa  died  of  the  gout,  '  and  they  buried  him  in  his  own  sepulchre,  which  he 
had  made  for  himself  in  the  city  of  David,  and  laid  him  in  the  bed  which 
was  filled  with  sweet  odours,  and  divers  kinds  of  spices,  prepared  by  the 
apothecaries'  art;  and  they  made  a  very  great  burning  for  him.' 

BVBNTS. 


Israel  under  Nadab,  Baaiha^  Elah, 
and  Omri.  Nadab  succeeded  his 
father  Jeroboam,  but  barely  reigned 
two  years.  Baasfia,  son  of  Ahijah,  of 
the  house  of  Issachar,  dethroned  and 
slew)  him,  952,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  at  Tirzah.  Baasha  then  seized 
upon  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam  within 
his  reach,  and  put  them  to  death,  ful- 
filling thus  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  of 
Shiloh ;  but  as  he  afterwards  fell  into 
idolatry  and  other  enormities  himself, 
the  prophet  Jehu  was  sent  to  denounce 
the  same  curse  against  him,  that  he 
had  executed  on  the  house  of  Jeroboam. 
Elah  his  son  succeeded  him,  930 ; 
but,  by  the  direction  of  Jehu,  Zimri, 
captain  of  the  chariots,  slew  him  while 
revelling  at  a  banquet  given  by  Ana, 
steward  of  his  household,  atTirza,  and 

EMINENT 

BacchUy  king  of  Corinth,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prumnides,  and  ruled 
with  so  much  equity,  that  all  his 
sucessors  were  called  Bacchidae  in 
compliment  to  his  memory.  The  de- 
scendants of  this  immediate  family  so 
rapidly  increased  as  to  induce  them  to 
appoint  one  as  a  ruler,  and  for  nearly 


declared  himself  king,  729.  Zimri  also 
put  to  death  the  rest  of  the  house  of  Ba- 
asha ;  but  in  a  week  he  was  set  upon  in 
turn  by  the  people  under  Omri,  because 
of  his  murder  or  the  royal  family.  Find- 
ing no  means  of  escape  from  the  fiiry 
of  his  assailants,  he  set  fire  to  the 
palace  at  Tirzah,  and  burned  it  over 
his  head,  with  himself  and  all  his  trea- 
sures. Omri  was  then  declared  king; 
and  aAer  residing  six  years  at  Tirzah, 
he  purchased  a  hill  of  one  Shemer  (^ 
the  capital  in  ancient  times  was  usually 
seated  upon  a  hill),  whereon  he  built 
a  city  which  he  named,  after  the  former 
owner  of  the  ground,  Shemeron,  or, 
as  we  translate  it,  Samaria  *,  and  this 
became  henceforward  the  capital  of  the 
Israelitish  tnonarchs. 


PERSONS. 

300  years  this  imperium  in  imperio 
lasted,  when  Cypselus  overturned  it, 
by  declaring  himself  absolute. 

Megacletf  archon  of  Athens.  He 
punished  with  extreme  severity  the  in- 
surrection and  sacrilege  of  Cylon,  in- 
volving almost  all  the  great  of  Athens 
in  his  ruin. 


SECmON   XII. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,   KING  OF  JUDAH. 

914  TO  889 — 25  years. 

Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa,  began  his  reign  with  the  destruction  of  idolatry ; 
and  sent  priests  through  the  country  to  instruct  the  people  in  their  duty.  He 
erred  in  marrying  his  son  Jehoram  to  Athaliah,  the  aaughter  of  Ahab,  the 
idolatrous  king  of  Israel,  and  in  making  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  king 
of  Syria  ;  but  endeavoured  to  repair  his  fault  by  a  more  fervent  zeal  for  divine 
worship,  and  a  stricter  administration  of  justice.  Therefore  when  the  Ammo- 
nites and  Moabites  invaded  his  dominions,  the  Lord  spread  a  terror  among 
them,  so  that,  mistaking  one  another  for  enemies,  they  carried  on  a  mutual 
slaughter,  till  both  armies  were  destroyed ;  af^  which  Jehoshaphat  ended  his 
days  in  peace. 
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Ind  nader    Ahab^    ^haxiah,  and 
km.   Akab  bad  been  four  years  on 
ietkioDe,  when  Jebosba.phat  became 
bgof  Judah  ;  an<l  Y&e  is  said  to  have 
Ibm  still  peaier  evil    than  any  of  his 
■edeooiois.    He  married  Jezebel,  the 
oghter  of  Btbbael,  king  of  the  Sido- 
■01,1  proud  and  cruel  woman ;  and  by 
krpcf8ua»on  and  infiuencey  built  an  al- 
UtoBaal  in  Samaria,  and  made  a  grove 
fRtsaperstitious  and  impure  worship. 
1W  propbet   KUjah  reproved  him  for 
kit  idolatry,  and  convinced  him  of  the 
teidity  of  his  trust  in  Baal,  by  pro- 
pnog  that  the  priests  of  the  pretended 
|od  £oqUI  offer  sacrifice  on  one  altar 
to  Baal,  while  he  should  do  the  same 
«D  another  to  the  God  of  Israel.    The 
priests  of    Baal     immediately  put  a 
inUock  upon   their  altar,  and  called 
vpoQ  Baal  from  morning  to  noon ;  but 
there  was  no  voice  to  answer,  nor  any 
that  regarded.     But  when  Elijah  had 
pfQt  a  bullock  upon  his  altar,  and  en- 
treated the  Almighty  to  show  that  he 
was  the  Lord  God,  a  fire  came  down 
firom  heaven  and  consumed  the  sacri- 
fice. The  people  were  at  once  astonished 
and  convinced,  and  at  the  command 
of  the  prophet,  seized  the  false  priests, 
and  carried  them  to  the  brook  Kishon, 
where  they  put  them  to  death.    Ahab, 
however,     persisted     in    his    wicked 
eonrses  ;  and  looking  with  a  covetous 
eye  upon   the  vineyard    of   Naboth, 
which  joined  his  palace,  he  contrived, 
with  Jezebel,  by  a  false  accusation,  to 
have  the  poor  man  stoned  to  death, 
and  then  took  possession  of  the  field. 
Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  scrip- 
toral  narrative  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  punishment  of  this  most  barbarous 
action  followed.     Elijah  conveys  the 
sentence  of  an  angry  God  to  him, 
while  standing  in  bis  ill-gotten  vine- 
yard.   '  In  the  place  where  dogs  licked 
the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine!'    'Hast  thou 
fbuod  me,  O  mine  enemy  ?'  exclaimed 
the  conscience-struck  Ahab.    '  I  have 
found  thee,'  returned  Elijah;  and  he 
doses  his  awful  denunciation  with  the 
a«uraDce  'that  the  dogs  should  eat 


Jezebel  by  the  wall  of  Jezreel,'    Judah 
and  Israel  were  then  living  in  amity, 
and  in  897  king  Jehoshaphat  came  to 
Samaria  on  a  visit  to  Ahab.     While 
together,  the  latter  proposed  that  the 
two  kingdoms  should   unite  to  take 
Ramoth  in   Gilead  from  the  king  of 
Syria,  as  it  had  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Israelites.     But  before  setting  out, 
the  two  monarchs,  each  on  his  throne, 
and  royally  arrayed,  sat  at  the  gate  of 
Samaria  to  hear  what    the   prophets 
would  say  as  to  the  issue.     All  of 
them,  until  it  came  to  Micaiah's  turn, 
affirmed  that  it  would  be  prosperous  : 
but  he  declaring  that  Ahab  should  fall 
at  Ramoth-gilead,  Ahab  ordered  him 
to  prison,  until  he  should  return  from 
the  fight  in  peace.     Micaiah  replied, 
'  If  thou  return  at  all  in  peace,  the 
Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me.*    The 
kings    therefore  went    to    meet    the 
Syrian  monarch,  who  had  given  orders 
to  his  chief  officers  '  to  fight  neither 
with  small  nor  great,   save  only  with 
the  king  of  Israel.'     Now  Ahab  said 
to  Jehoshaphat,  *  I  will  disguise  myself, 
and  enter  into  the  battle  ;  but  put  thou 
on  thy   robes,'  and   thus  they  joined 
their  troops,  riding  together  in  a  cha- 
riot. The  Syrians,  recognising  the  king 
of  Judah,  refrained  from  injuring  him  ; 
but  a  marksman,  suspecting  his  com- 
panion to  be  Ahab,  shot  him  with  an 
arrow  in  the  breast,  so  that  he  died  ; 
and  being  brought  back  in  the  chariot 
to  Samaria  for  burial,  the  dogs  licked 
up  the  pool  of  blood  that  had  flowed 
from  the  wound  upon  the  floor,  as  had 
been  predicted  by  Elijah.     Ahaziah, 
his  son,  reigned  but  one  year,  and  was 
also  an  idolater.    He  fell  from  a  cham* 
ber-window  of  his  palace,  and  died  in 
consequence.    After  the  accident,  he 
sent  messengers  to  Baal-zebub  (god  of 
flies)  the  god  of  Ekron,   to    inquire 
whether     he    should     recover;    and 
Elijah  meeting  the  embassy,  directed 
the  men  to   go   back,  and  tell  their 
master,    that    he    should    surely  die 
for  asking  such  a  question  of  any  but 
the  true  God.    Ahaziah,  on  this,  sent 
a  captain  and  fifty  men  to  seize  Elijah, 
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and  bring  him  into  his  presence  :  but 
the  prophet,  when  they  approached  the 
hill  whereon  he  dwelt,   called   down 
fire  from  heaven,  and  consumed  them. 
A  second  company  was  in  like  man- 
ner destroyed.    The  captain  of  a  third, 
however,  begged  for  his  own  and  his 
men*s  lives,  and  Elijah  accompanied 
them  to  the  king,  and  himself  declared 
tliat  he  should  not  rise  again  from  his 
bed.     Jorum^  another  son  of  Ahab, 
succeeded  896,    and   was    a  wicked 
prince,  but  not  so  profane  as  his  father 
and  brother ;  for  he  removed  the  image 
of  Baal,  after  which,  having  procured 
the  friendship  of  Jehoshaphat,  he  over- 
threw the  Moabites.     But  vengeance 
had  been  denounced  against  the  rem- 
nant of  Ahab  :  and  Jehu,  having  been 
declared  king  of  Israel  by  Elisha,  884, 
proceeded  to  execute  his  commission. 
Joram  had  just  returned  from  a  con- 
flict with  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  and 
having  received  -a  wound,  had  halted 
at  Jezreel,  to  consult  his  physicians : 
thither  Ahaziah,  king  of  judah»  had 
come  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his 
ally.    The  two  monarchs  appear   to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Jehu's  conspiracy; 
as  the  warder  of  the  fortress  announced, 
to  their  surprise,  that  a  company  of 
strangers  was  approaching.   Two  mes- 
sengers were  sent  out  at  intervals  to 
inquire  if  peace  were  intended  ?  but 
as  neither  of  them  returned   to  tell, 
Joram  and  Ahaziah  hurried  off,  each 
in  his  chariot,  to  meet  the  intruders, 


and  came  up  to  them  in  the  space  of  • 
g^und  which  had  been  taken  so  un-    i 
justly  from   Naboth.     Joram,   recog- 
nising Jehu,    cried  out  'Is  it  peace,    : 
Jehu  V  but  receiving  an  hostile  reply, 
he  turned  his   chariot  to  flee;   when 
Jehu  shot  him  with  an  arrow  through 
the  centre  of  his  body,  and  ordered  his 
captain,  Bedkar,  to  cast  the  dying  king 
upon  the  spot  where  Naboth  had  been 
killed  by  Ahab.    Ahaziah  then  fled ; 
but  Jehu  ordered  him  also  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  he  was  in  the  same  way  put 
to  death,  and  his  remains  conveyea  to 
Jerusalem  for  burial.    Meanwhile  Jehu 
entered  Jezreel ;  and  coming  to  -  the 
palace,  saw  Jezebel,  gaily  attired,  look- 
ing out  of  a  window.     It  must  be 
presumed  that  what  had  already  passed 
had   become  known  in  the  city ;   for 
upon  Jehu's  calling  out  to   two  or 
three  eunuchs  who  were  also  regarding 
him  from  the  windows, '  to  throw  her 
down,'  they  instantly  obeyed,  and  her 
body  was  dashed   to  pieces  on   the 
ground,  sprinkling  the  horses  of  Jehu's 
party  with  its  blood.     In  a  short  space 
of  time,  dogs  rushed  upon  the  mangled 
remains,  and  eat  all  up  but  *  the  skull, 
the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  the  hands.' 
On  the  next  day  Jehu  sent  orders  for 
the  heads  of  the  seventy  descendants 
of  Ahab»  who  were  in  Samaria  ;  and  he 
slew  *  all  his  great  men,  and  his  kins- 
folks, and   his  priests,  until  he  left 
none  remaining.' 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Elijah.  This  illustrious  prophet 
began  his  ministry  910.  We  are  not 
informed  of  his  parentage,  education, 
or  previous  manner  of  life.  He  is 
called  the  Tishbite  or  converter.  He 
foretold  a  grievous  famine ;  let  Ahab 
know  that  God  was  displeased  with 
him  for  his  idolatry,  and  would  chas- 
tise his  land  by  the  want  of  rain ;  when 
persecuted  by  that  king  and  the  furious 
Jezebel,  and  compelled  to  hide  him- 
self from  their  rage,  ravens  were  ap- 
pointed to  bring  him  meat  for  above  a 
year ;  when  sent,  because  of  the  drying 
up  of  the  brook,  to  the  widow  of 


Sarepta  for  support,  that  confiding 
woman  having  scarcely  wherewith  to 
maintain  herself,  he  increased  her 
handful  of  meal,  so  that  it  wasted  not, 
and  her  cruise  of  oil,  so  that  it  never 
failed.  Incomparably  beyond  this, 
when  deprived  of  her  son  by  death,  he 
raised  him  again  to  life.  The  period 
having  arrived,  896,  when  he  was  to 
be  removed,  without  dying,  to  heaven, 
Elijah  passed  with  Elisha  through 
Bethel  and  Jericho  to  the  river  Jordan, 
announcing  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
as  they  went,  that  which  was  about  to 
happen.    On  reaching  the  river,  Elijah 
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divided  the  water  with  his  mantle, 
and  the  two  crossed  while  fifty  persons 
stood  looking  on .  And  as  the  two  still 
went  on  and  talked,  there  suddenly 
appeared  a  chariot  and  horses  of  fire, 
which  parted  them  asunder,  carrying 
up  Elijah,  as  in  a  whirlwind.  The 
mantle  of  the  prophet  fell  as  he  as- 
cended, and  Elisha  taking  it  up,  di- 
vided Jordan  again,  and  retunied  dry- 
footed  to  the  side  he  had  leA,  in  the 
presence  of  the  same  fifty  persons  of 
Jericho. 

Homer y   the  most  sublime    of   the 
heathen  poets,  flourished  907.    Seven 
cities  disputed  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
'Smyrna,  Chios,  Colophon,  Salamis, 
Rhodos,  Argos,  Athenae;'  but  Hero- 
dotus gives  the  palm  to  Smyrna.     He 
had  a  school  there  ;  but  accompanying 
Mentes,  a  rich  merchant,  on  his  tra- 
vels, was  cotnpelled  to  stop  in  Ithaca, 
on  account  of  an  inflammation  in  his 
eyes.      Here  he  amused  himself  by 
collecting  traditions  respecting  Ulysses, 
its   king  300  years   before ;  and   his 
Odyssey  was  the  result.    He  returned 
to  Smyrna  bereft   of  sight,  and  was 
driven  for  a  time  to  obtain  his  bread 
by  reciting  verses  ;  but  he  regained  it 
afterwards  sufiiciently  to  keep  a  school 
at  Chios,  where  he  wrote  the  Iliad. 
He  died^  when  on  his  way  to  Athens, 
at  Cos.   His  verses  were  never  brought 
into  the  form  of  a  book  until  the  time 
of  Pisistratus ;  being  orally  passed  in 
detached  rhapsodies  or  cantos,  firom 
fiither  to  son,  as  Macpherson  asserts 
the  poems  of  Ossian  to  have  been.    He 
who  wishes  to  have  as  (air  a  notion  of 
the  simplicity,   dignity,  and  peculia- 
rities of  this  author  as  our  language 
will   permit,  should   cast  away  para- 
phrases, and  read  the  literal  translation 
of  an  anonymous  graduate  of  Oxford . 
Elisha  had    been  originally   called 
from  the  plough  to  assist  Efijah.     On 
succeeding  him  896,   he  laboured  in 
the  great  work  of   reforming  the  re- 
bellious Israelites,  and  his  principal 
miracles   were   ten  :    1.  Cure  of   the 
unwholesome  water  near  Jericho,  by 
casting  salt  into  it ;   2.  destruction  of 
iorty-two  children  by  bears  for  mocking 


him  ;  3.  supplying  the  three  armies 
of  Edom,  Judah,  and  Israel,  with 
water  in  a  time  of  drought;  4.  in- 
creasing the  widow's  pot  of  oil ;  5. 
raising  the  Shunamite  woman's  son 
from  the  dead  ;  6.  healing  the  le- 
prosy of  Naaman  ;  7.  and  giving  it 
to  the  lying  Gehazi ;  8.  making  an 
iron  axe-head  to  float  on  the  waters ; 

9.  telling  the  intentions  of  the  king  of 
Syria  to  the  king  of  Israel,  and  smiting 
the  army  of  the  former  with  blindness  ; 

10.  foretelling  vast  plenty  on  the 
morrow,  in  the  midst  of  a  siege  and 
famine  in  Samaria.  He  aided  thp 
Israelites  constantly  against  the  Syrians 
by  his  counsel,  and  died  in  Samariu 
838.  Some  time  after  his  burial,  when 
a  corpse  was  put  into  the  same  tomb 
and  touched  his  bones,  it  was  restored 
to  life. 

Hetiod,  a  famous  poet  of  Bceotia, 
was  the  rival  of  Homer,  a  priest  in  the 
temple  of  the  Muses,  and  the  first  who 
wrote  on  agriculture,  in  a  poem  called 
the  'works  and  the  days.'    His  theo- 
gony,  though  without  order,  gives    a 
valuable  account  of  the  gods  of  anti- 
quity.    He  was  murdered  by  the  sons 
ofGanyctor,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  sea  ;  but  some  dolphins  bringing  it 
ashore,  the  poet's  dogs  discovered  the 
assassins,  and  they  were  ordered  to  be 
drowned. 

Naaman,  chief  ofiicer  of  Benhadad 
II.,  king  of  Syria,  being  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  a  disease  which,  in  eastern 
countries,  is  both  loathsome  and  pain- 
ful, was  advised  by  his  wife  to  make 
a  journey  to  Samaria,  where,  she  was 
assured  by  her  little  Hebrew  maid, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  in  the 
war  with  the  Israelites,  there  dwelt  a 
prophet  that  could  cure  him.  *  Would 
God  (said  she  to  her  mistress)  my 
lord  were  with  the  prophet  that  is  in 
Samaria  !  for  he  would  recover  him  of 
his  leprosy.'  When  Naaman  mentioned 
his  wish  to  Benhadad,  that  monarch 
said,  'Go,  and  I  will  send  a  letter 
to  the  king  of  Israel.  And  Naaman 
departed,  and  took  with  him  ten  talents 
of  silver,  and  6000  pieces  of  gold, 
and  ten  changes  of  raiment.    And  he 
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brought  the  letter  to  the  king  of  Israel, 
which  said,  '  Now  when  this  letter  is 
come  unto  thee,  behold  I  have  there- 
with sent  Naaman,  my  servant,  to  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  recover  him  of  his 
leprosy.'    And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
the  king  of  Israel  had  read  the  letter, 
that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  said, '  Am 
I  God,  to  kill  and  to  make  alive,  that 
this  man  doth  send  unto  roe  to  recover 
a  roan  of  his  leprosy  ?  wherefore  con- 
sider,  I  pray  you,  and  see  how  he 
seeketh  a  quarrel  against  me.'    When 
Elisha  heaird  that  the  king  had  been 
disturbed   by  the    Syrian    monarch's 
letter,  he  requested  that  Naaman  might 
come  to  him,  as  he  would  convince 
him  there  was  a  prophet  in  Israel.    So 
Naaman  came,   with   his  horses  and 
with  his  chariot,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  house  of  Elisha.    And  Elisha 
sent  a  messenger   unto  him,  saying, 
'  Go  and  wash  in  Jordan  seven  times, 
and  thy  flesh  shall  come  again  to  thee 
and  thou  shah  be  clean.'    But  Naaman 
was  wroth,  and  went  away,  and  said, 
'  Behold,  I  thought  he  would  surely 
come  out  to  me,  and  stand  and  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
and  strike  his  hand  over  the  place,  and 
recover  the  leper.     Are  not  Abana  and 
Pbarphar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better 
than  all  the  waters  of  Israel  ?     May 
I  not  wash  in  them,  and  be  clean  r 
So  he  turned  away  in  a  rage.    The 
attendants  of  the  Syrian  general  now 
ventured  to  expostulate  with  him ;  and 
having  pointed  out  that  he  had  jour- 
neyed from  Damascus,  with  full  reliance 
on  the  power  of  the  prophet,  induced 
him  to  comply   with   the   command. 
Then  went  he  down,  and  dipped  him- 
self seven  times  in  Jordan,  according 
to  the  saying  of  the  man  of  God :  and 
his  flesh  came  again  like  unto  the  flesh 
of  a  little  child,  and  he  was  clean. 
Overjoyed  at  the  issue,  Naaman,  and 
all  his  company,  with  their  chariots  and 
horses,  returned  towards  the  house  of 
Elisha,  and  were  met  by  the  prophet. 
•  Behold,    now    I  know,'  exclaimed 
Naaman,  *  that  there  is  no  God  in  all 
the  earth,  but  in  Israel ;  now,  there- 
fore, I  pray  thee,  take  a  blessing  of  thy 
ser>ant.'     The  blessing  consisted   of 


sumptuous  presents,  gold  and  silver, 
and  changes  of  raiment,  which  he  had 
brought  with    him   from    Damascus. 
Elisha  refused  them  all.   *  As  the  Lord 
liveth,'  said  he, '  before  whom  I  stand, 
I  will  receive  none.'    And  he  urged 
him  to  take  it;  but  he  refused.     After 
Naaman  had  expressed  to  the  prophet 
his  regret  that  he  must,  on  his  return 
to  Syria,  attend  the  king  when  wor- 
shipping the    idol    Rimmon,    Elisha 
took  his  leave  of  him  with  the  words 
*  Go  in  peace ;'  and  the  Syrians  de- 
parting homewards,  the   prophet    re- 
turned to  his    own   house.     Gehazi, 
however,  the  servant  of  Elisha,  had 
heard   the   conversation  between    his 
master  and  Naaman,  and  saw  no  reason 
why  the    household  of   the    prophet 
should  lose  its  gain.     When  the  cha- 
riot of  the   Syrian  had    proceeded  a 
little  way,  he  pursued  it;  and  when 
Naaman  saw  him  running  after  him, 
he  lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to 
meet  him,   and   said,  *Is  all  well?* 
And  he  said,  <  All  is  well.    My  master 
hath  sent  me  saying,  Behold,  even  now 
there    be  come   to    me  from   mount 
Ephraim,  two  young  men  of  the  sons 
of  the  prophets:  give  them,   I   pray 
thee,  a  talent  of  silver  and  two  clianges 
of  garments.'    And  Naaman  said, '  Be 
content,  take   two  talents.'    And   he 
urged  him  and   bound  two  talents  of 
silver  in  two  bags,  with  two  changes 
of  garments,  and  laid  them  upon  two 
of  his  servants,  and   they  bare  them 
before  him.     And  when  Gehazi  came 
to  the  house  of  his  master,  he  took 
them  from  their  hand,  and  the  men 
departed.    And  he  went  in  and  stood 
before  his  master.     And   Elisha  said 
unto  biro,  '  Whence  coroest  thou,  Ge- 
hazi?*    And   he  said,   *Thy   servant 
went  no  whither.'    And  he  said  unto 
him,  *  Went  not  mine  heart  with  thee, 
when  the  man  turned  again  from  his 
chariot  to  meet  thee  ?     Is  it  a  time  to 
receive  money, and  to  receive  garments, 
and  oliveyardsand  vineyards, and  sheep 
and  oxen,  and  menservanls  and  maid- 
servants?    The    leprosy   therefore  of 
Naaman  shall  cleave  unto  thee, and  unto 
thy  seed  for  ever.'     And  he  went  from 
his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as  snow. 
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SECTION     XIII. 

THE  REIGNS  OF  JEHORAM,  AHAZIAH,  AND  ATHALIAH, 

IN  JUDAH. 

889  TO  877—12  tears. 
Jekoram  was  taken  for  four  years  by  Jehoshaphat,  his  father,  as  joint  niler 
of  Judah  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  parent,  being  jealous  because  his  six 
bvodiers  }iad  been  presented  by  him  with  'great  gifts  of  silver,  and  of  gold, 
tad  of  piecious  ihincs,  with  fenced  cities  in  Judah,*  he  most  wickedly  put 
ibem  all  to  death.     Incited  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Ahab,  he 
eitabUshed  the  worship  of  Baal ;  but  his  short  reign  was  constantly  disturbed 
by  the   incursions  of  the   Edomites  and   Philistines,   who  even  plundered 
Jemsalem.     Jehoram  just  at  this  period  was  attacked  with  a  disorder  of  the 
bowels,  and  died  885.     Ahazidh^  his  son,  succeeded,  and  entered  into  a  strict 
fiieiMlship  with  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  as  has  been  shown ;  him  Jehu  slew 
with  Joram,  884,  as  being  a  grandson  of  Ahab.     Athaliah^  mother  of  Ahaziah, 
an  ambitious  woman,  when  she  heard  of  her  son's  death,  slew  all  his  childien, 
taTe  Joash,  whom  his  aunt  Jehoshabeath,  the  wife  of  Jehoida,  the  high-priest, 
bid  with    his   wet-nurse  in    a   bedchamber,   and   whom  the    cruel    grand- 
mother supposed  murdered.     For  six  years  Athaliah  had  ruled  over  Judah, 
tod  filled  the  kingdom  with  bloodshed  and  impieties,  when  Jehoida,  aided 
by  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  Joash  king  at  the  altar  in  the  temple.     Athaliah, 
hearing  the  people  shout,  'God  save  the  king,'  hurried  to  the  temple,  and 
seeing  the  armed  crowd   bringing  out  the  young  prince,  with  a  crown  on  his 
bead,  she  exclaimed,  'Treason!'  and,  turning  back,  was  cut  down  as  she 
leacfaed  one  of  the  palace  gates.    This  happened  878,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
her  reign,  during  which  time  Jehu  still  reigned  in  Israel.    The  Athalie  of 
fiadne  is  one  of  his  finest  tragedies. 


EVENT. 


Ltj^cyrgut's  Laws  promtdgaled.  Ly- 
curgus  was  rightful  neir  of  his  brother 
Polydectes,  king  of  Sparta;  but  he 
would  only  keep  the  throne  till  his 
nephewy  Charilaus,  was  of  age.  On 
quitting  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  the 
malevolence  of  enemies,  the  public 
a&irs  were  thrown  into  such  disorder, 
that  be  was  universally  entreated  to  re- 
tom.  He  did  so ;  and  having  consulted 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  drew  up  his  cele- 
brated oode  of  laws,  884.  lie  was  the 
first  to  compose  what  we  should  call  a 
boose  of  lords ;  that  is,  a  senate  of  iwen- 
ty-eight  men  of  talent  and  influence, 
who  might  maintain  a  due  and  just 
eqailibritun  between  the  king  and  the 
people.  He  equally  divided  lands, 
abouabed  the  use  of  money,  forbade 


m- 


commerce  with  other  stales,  and 
stituted  a  public  plan  of  education  of 
the  most  hardy  kind.  Youth  were 
taught  early  to  think,  to  answer  ques- 
tions in  few  words,  to  excel  in  repartee, 
and  to  bear  pain  and  privation  of 
every  kind  with  equanimity.  Ilavin^: 
seen  his  laws  put  in  force,  and  obliged 
the  people  to  swear  that  they  would 
never  suffer  them  to  be  altered,  Ly- 
curgus  retired  to  Delphi;  and  there, 
according  to  the  heathen  practice,  put 
an  end  to  his  existence.  For  700 
years  his  code  remained  in  full  force, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  instituted  the 
yearly  festival  of  Lycurgidae  in  his 
memory.  Concise  speaking  amongst 
moderns  has  been,  from  its  Laconian 
origin,  called  laconic. 
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SECTION    XIV. 

JOASH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

877  TO  837 — 40  years. 

Joash  was  but  seven  when  placed  upon  the  throne  of  his  fathers ;  and  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  was  singularly  correct,  through  the  influence  of  the 
excellent  Jehoida.  He  repaired  the  temple  at  great  cost,  enforced  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  and  made  the  people  think  that  the  days  of  David  and 
Solomon  were  about  to  return.  But  aAer  Jehoida's  death,  the  princes  of 
Judah  seduced  the  king  to  introduce  their  ^vouriteBaal  and  his  grove-sacriBces 
again ;  and  when  Zechariah,  Jehoida's  son,  remonstrated  with  Joash,  he 
impiously  commanded  him  to  be  stoned  to  death !  <  Thus  (say  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  beautiful  simplicity  of  narration)  Joash,  the  king,  remembered  not 
the  kindness  which  Jehoida  his  lather  had  done  to  him,  but  slew  his  son.* 
The  Syrians  instantly  aAer  overran  Judah,  even  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem, 
which  they  plundered  ;  and  having  put  to  death  all  the  prince^  of  the  people, 
carried  ofi'  their  s|;oils  to  Damascus.  The  enemy  had  scarcely  quitted  the 
city,  when  his  own  officers,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Zechariah,  slew  Joash 
ill  his  bed,  837. 

EVENTS. 


Israel  under  Jehuy  and  Jehoahaz, 
JehUf  afterhis  destruction  cf  the  house 
of  Ahab,  rested  not  until  he  had  also 
cut  off  the  priests  of  Baal.  Collecting 
all  the  priests,  &nd  as  many  as  the 
temple  would  hold  of  the  worshippers, 
Jfhu  affected  to  join  in  making  an 
offering  to  the  idol :  but  when  the 
ceremony  was  over,  eighty  soldiers, 
who  had  surrounded  the  buildmg, 
rushed  into  the  place,  and  slew  the 
idolaters  to  a  man.  But,  though  thus 
anxious  to  fulfil  the  letter  of  his  direc- 
tions, to  destroy  Ahab  and  Baal,  he 
went  no  farther,  but  continued  the 
idolatry  of  the  calves  in  Bethel  and  in 
Dan.  From  the  circumstance  of  the 
warder  on  the  watch-tower  havmg 
concluded  the  approaching  party  to 
be  Jehu  and  his  followers,  on  account 
of  theii  speed, — 'tlie  driving  is  like  the 
driving  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi ;  for 
he  driveth  furiously,* — the  appellation 
of  Jehu  has  been  given  in  modem 
times  to  such  as  are  noted  for  rapid 
driving.  Jehouhaz  succeeded  his  father 
Jehu,  856,  but  appears  to  have  taken 
no  pains  to  put  down  the  calf-worship. 
Ills  reign  was  distnrbetl  by  the  inva- 


sion of  Ilazael,  the  Syrian  king,  who 
so  terribly  depopulated  Israel,  that  he 
left  Jehoahaz  but  10,000  foot-soldiers, 
and  a  few  chariots  ;  and  Benhadad  the 
new  king  was  on  the  point  of  utterly 
destroying  that  remnant,  when  Jeho- 
ahaz died,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  six- 
teen years,  859,  at  which  moment 
Elisha,  the  now  aged  and  dying  pro- 
phet,restored  the  hopes  of  the  Israelites. 
Foundation  of  Cfirlhage.  Dido- 
Elis^a,  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  bad  married  Sichsus,  the 
wealthy  priest  of  Hercules.  Pygmn- 
lion,  the  successor  of  Belus,  to  obtain 
the  riches  of  the  priest,  secretly  mur- 
dered him  ;  and  when  Dido  had  ascer- 
tained the  dreadful  fact,  she  fled  with 
the  whole  property  of  her  husband  to 
Africa,  and  purchased  of  the  barbaric 
inhabitants  as  much  land  as  a  bull's 
hide  would  cover,  870.  The  hide 
was  cut  into  strips,  and  the  space  it 
thus  enclosed  havmg  been  considered 
a  fair  purchase,  she  built  thereon  a 
citadel,  to  which  she  gave  the  name 
of  Bur^a  (a  hide).  The  increase  of 
population,  and  the  rising  commerce 
amongst   her  subjects,  soon    obliged 
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ber  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  her 
dominion.  iler  beauty,  as  well  as 
the  &me  of  ber  enterprise,  gained 
kr  many  admirers,  and  her  subjects 
wished  her  to  marry  Tarbas,  king  of 
Mauritania,  who  threatened  them  witli 
I  dreadful  war.  Dido  begged  three 
months  for  consideration  ;  and  during 
that  time,  she  erected  a  funeral  pile, 
as  if  wishing,  by   a  solemn  sacrifice, 


to  appease  the  manes  of  Sichseus,  to 
whom  she  had  promised  eternal  fidelity. 
When  all  was  prepared,  she  stabbed 
herself  in  the  presence  of  her  people, 
and  by  this  action  obtained  the  name 
of  Dido  (valiant)  in  addition  to  that 
of  I'vhssa.  Virgil  and  Ovid,  by  a  fic- 
tion which  they  thought  justifiable, 
have  made  Dido  contemporary  with 
iEneas. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Jonah  9  a  prophet  of  Gath-hepher, 
being  directed  by  God  to  preach  re- 
pentance to  the  people  ot  Nineveh, 
endeavoured  to  evade  ttie  task;  and, 
escaping  in  a  ship  bound  to  Tarshish, 
in  modem  Spain,  the  sailors  in  a  storm 
threw  him  overboard,  and  the  tempest 
ceased.  He  was  swallowed  by  a  large 
fish  (probably  a  shark)  and  miracu- 
lously preserved  in  the  body  of  the 
animal  tor   three  days;  af^er  which  he 


was  cast  ashore  and  went  to  convert 
the  Ninevites.  Jonah's  gourd,  under 
which  he  took  shelter  from  the  heat, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  palma- 
christi,  which  in  the  East  springs  ra- 
pidly, and  has  a  great  deal  of  foliage 
Sroductive  of  extraordinary  coolness, 
onah  died  870. 
Phidon,  king  of  Argos,  invented 
scales  and  measures  and  coined  silver 
first  at  JEgina,  where  he  died  854. 


SECTION    XV, 

AMAZIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

837  TO  809 — 28  tears. 

Amaziah  succeeded  Joash  his  father,  and  began  his  reign  by  putting  to 

death   his   murderers.    The  Edomites  rising  against  him,  he  hired  for   100 

HknU  of  silver  100,000  'mighty  men  of  valour,'  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel; 

and  was  on  his  way  to  attack  his  enemies  when   directed  by  a  prophet  to 

dismiss  the  Israelites  from  his  army,  or  he  would  be  defeated.    Though  he 

had  paid  the  100  talents,  he  consented  to  lose  them  rather  than  victory,  and 

(lined  a   most  decisive  one  over  the  Edomites,  10,000  of  whom  he  kiiled 

«i  the  field,  and  another  10,000  (captives),  by  throwing  them  down  from 

a  rock.     Meanwhile   the   Israelitish  hirelings,  when  disappointed  of  their 

engagement,  fell  upon  various  cities  of  Judah,  carrying  away  the  spoil ;  and 

when  Amaziah  returned  from  his  conquest,  he  defied  Jehoash,  and  called  upon 

him   to  bring  forth  his  troops  and  fight.     It  must  here   be  observed  that 

Amaziah  had  become  a  worshipper  of  the  idols  of  Edom,  during  his  short  stay 

in  their  land.     Jehoash  accoraingly  met  the  king  of  Judah  at  Beth-shemesh, 

and  not  only  routed  his  aimy,but  took  him  prisoner,  and  plundered  Jerusalem 

in  his  presence.     He  Uien  returned  with  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple  to 

Samaria ;  having  given  liberty  to  Amaziah,  who  was  thereupon  murdered  by  his 

officers. 

EVENTS. 


liroel  under  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam. 
Jehoash  J  on  succeeding  Jehoahaz  his 
i^tber,    839,    was  happy   in    having 


Elisha  still  numbered  amongst  his 
people.  That  venerable  prophet  was, 
however,  oo  his  deathbed  ;  and  Jebo- 


i 


88 
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ash  visited  him  to  tell  the  sad  state  of 
the  kingdom.  Elisha,  when  Jehoash 
wept,  directed  him  to  take  a  bow  and 
arrows  that  were  in  the  chamber,  and, 
having  opened  the  window  looking 
eastward,  to  shoot.  The  king  did  so ; 
and  the  prophet  then  desired  him  to 
take  the  remaining  arrows  in  his  hand 
and  smite  the  floor.  He  complied  in 
this  also  ;  and  struck  the  ground  tliree 
times.  Elisha,  with  some  degree  of 
warmth,  rebuked  him  for  not  having 
*  smitten  five  or  six  times/  declaring 
that  his  smitings  of  Syria  should  have 
been  as  numerous,  even  to  its  destruc- 
tion. The  interview  thus  terminated, 
and  Elisha  died.  It  has  been  before 
stated  that  Benhadad  (the  third  of  that 
name),  king  of  Syria,  was  on  the  point 
of  making  Israel  a  dependant  state, 
when  the  father  of  Jehoash  died  :  Je- 
hoash, encouraged  by  the  words  of  the 
dying  prophet,  attacked  the  Syrian 
forces  with  vigour,  and  defeated  them ; 
a  second  and  a  third  time  he  did  the 
same,  recovering  all  the  cities  which 
llazael  had  taken  in  the  former  wars. 
Soon  after  his  conquest  of  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  he  died  at  Samaria  824. 
Jeroboam  IL,  his  son,  exerted  himself 


to  recover  the  towns  that  had  been  gra- 
dually taken  from  Israel  by  various 
petty  kings,  from  Libanus  on  the  north, 
to  the  Dead  sea  on  the  south  ;  and  his 
attempt  succeeding,  he  also  took  Da- 
mascus the  capital  of  Syria,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Judah.  He  could 
not  renrain  from  idolatry ;  and  died, 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty-one  years, 
784. 

Kingdom  of  Bal-ylon  founded  820 ; 
but  the  state  is  more  correctly  called 
Chaldea. 

Kingdom  of'  Media  founded  820. 
Media  is  now  the  province  of  Ghilan 
in  Persia. 

Foundation  of  Macedon.  Caranus, 
one  of  the  Heraclids,  founded  the 
kingdom  814,  which  Philip  and 
Alexander,  in  aftertimes,  rendered  so 
formidable  and  so  famous.  A  portion 
of  the  country  is  now  called  Rumelia, 
wherein  is  the  modern  Constantinople. 
The  Macedonian  phalanx  was  a  square 
battalion  of  8000  men,  having  their 
shields  propeily  arranged,  and  their 
pikes  crossed,  so  as  to  represent  to  the 
enemy  a  formidable  barrier ;  to  which 
the  square  in  our  own  military  tactics 
bears  considerable  resemblance. 


EMINENT  PERSON. 


Sardanapalut,  the  fortieth  and  last 
king  of  integral  Assyria,  was  noted  for 
his  effeminacy ;  he  would  even  wear 
female  attire,  and  weave.  Arsaces 
conspired  against  him  820,  and  with 
Belesis  and  other  generals,  besieged 
him  two  years  in  Nineveh ;  when, 
despairing  of  escape,  the  monarch  set 
fire  to  his  palace,  and  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, with  his  wives,  eunuchs,  and  trea- 
sures. Arsaces  instantly  divided  the 
empire  into  three  parts^  declaring 
himself  supreme  ruler,  aud  making 


Ecbatana,  in  Media,  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. Belesis  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Chaldea,  with  Babylon  as  his 
capital ;  and  Phul  governor  of  As- 
syria, in  its  diminished  state,  with 
Nineveh  as  his  chief  city.  Before  the 
death  of  Arsaces  both  these  governors 
declared  themselves  independent ;  so 
that  the  three  distinct  kingdoms  of 
Assyria,  Media,  and  Chaldea  (or  Ba- 
bylon), existed  till  610,  when  Cyax- 
ares  and  Nabopolasser  divided  As- 
syria between  them. 


SECTION    XVI. 
UZZIAH  (OR  AZARIAH),  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

809  TO  758—51  years. 
Uzziah  was  only  sixteen  when  he  succeeded  his  father,  Amaziah.    He  com- 
menced his  reign  with  great  wisdom  and  goodness^  and  was  blessed  with  sac- 
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cen  against  the  neighbouring  nations.    He  repaired  and  fortified  Jerusalem, 
bailt  towen  in  the  de!»ert,  and  constructed  wells  which  remain  to  this  day.    <  He 
bid  ranch  cattle  both  in  the  low  country,  and  in  the  plains  :  husbandmen  also, 
aad  Tine-dressers  in  the  mountains,  and  in  Carmel ;  for  he  loved  husbandry.' 
He  hady  moreoTer,  a  prodigious  army ;  the  officers  amounted  to  2600,  and  the 
nen  to  307»500,  every  common  soldier  having  a  shield,  spear,  helmet,  haber- 
geon, bow,  and  sling.    '  And  he  made  in  Jerusalem  engines,  invented  by  cun- 
nag  men,  to  be  on  the  towers  and  upon  the  bulwarks,  to  shoot  arrows  and 
gital  stones  withal.     And  his  name  spread  far  abroad.'    But  prosperity  appears 
10  have  corrupted  the  heart  of  this  otherwise  great  king ;  for,  elated  with  pride, 
be  asurped  the  priest's  office,  and  offered  to  bum  incense  in  the  temple,  765. 
'And  ALBriah  the  priest  went  in  after  him,  and  with  him  fourscore  priests  of 
the  Loffdy  that  were  valiant  men  :  and  they  withstood  Uzziah  the  king,  and  said 
aato  hinoy  '  It  appertaineth  not  unto  thee,  Uzziah,  to  bum  incense  unto  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that  are  consecrated  to  burn  in- 
cense :  go  out  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  thou  hast  trespassed.'    Then  Uzziah  was 
wroth,  and  had  a  censer  in  his  hand  to  burn  incense  :  and  while  he  was  wroth 
with  the  priests,  the  leprosy  rose  up  in  his  forehead.    And  the  chief  priest,  and 
all  the  priests,  looked  upon  him,  and,behold,  he  was  leprous,  and  they  thrust  him 
out  thence  ;  yea,  himself  hasted  also  to  go  out,  because  the  Lord  had  smitten 
btm.'     And  the  king  continued  a  leper  until  the  day  of  his  death,  dwelling 
away  from  his  palace,  in  a  separate  house ;  so  that  his  son  Jolham  acted  as 
regent  in  the  kingdom  for  seven  years,  until  Uzziah's  decease,  in  758. 


EVENTS. 


Israel  under  jSachariah,  Menahem, 
nd  Fekahiah.  For  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  Uzziah's  reign,  Jero- 
boam II.  was  king  of  Israel.  Upon 
his  death,  there  was,  from  some  un- 
explained cause,  an  interregnum  of 
nearly  eleven  years,  when  at  length 
his  son  Zachariah  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  Zmchariah  began  to  reign  773  ; 
but  in  six  months  was  slain  by  his 
general,  Shallum,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
anassinated  in  one  month  by  a  rival 
officer,  Menahem .  Menahem  assumed 
the  sovereign  power  772,  and,  by  force 
of  arms,  was  at  length  generally  ac 
knowledged ;  not,  however,  before  he 
had  put  to  the  sword  the  defenceless 
women  and  children  of  Tirzah,  and 
other  cities,  because  the  people  re- 
futed to  support  him.  His  second 
year  vras  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of 
fielesis,  the  new  king  of  Babylon  ; 
but  he  bribed  that  ambitious  general 
to  become  his  ally,  by  paying  him 
1000  talents  of  silver,  which  he  ex- 
acted vrith  great  rigour  from  the 
Itraelites,  making  every  man  of  rank 
contribute  fifty  shekels.  Pekahiah  suc- 
•eeded  his  &ther,  Menahem,  761,  and 


like  his  parent,  displayed  no  zeal  for 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  In  two 
years  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  by  his  general,  Pekah,  who,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  men  of  Gilead,  slew  him 
in  the  palace  of  Samaria,  759. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia,  This  country 
in  Asia  Minor  was  first  known  in 
authentic  history,  797,  when  Ardysus, 
one  of  the  Heraclidse,  was  its  king. 
The  Mermnadse  another  branch  of  the 
Heraclidse  succeeded  under  Gyges, 
eighty  years  after  this ;  and  the  last  of 
them  was  the  wealthy  Crossus,  whom 
Cyrus  conquered.  The  Lydians  were 
celebrated  for  their  attention  to  money ; 
and  coining  is  generally  allowed  to 
have  originated  at  a  remote  period 
with  them. 

The  first  Olympiad.  Corcebus,  a 
courier  of  Elis,  gained  a  prize  at  the 
Olympic  games  776  ;  and  as  they  had 
for  some  time  been  neglected,  this  ce- 
lebration was  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  new  institution,  and  denominated 
(although  the  twenty-eighth)  the  first 
Olympiad.  Authentic  history  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  the  epoch,  and 
mythic  record  to  close ;  and  for  more 
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than  1200  years  after  this  period  the 
system  of  quadriennial  dating  ob- 
tained. 

Corinth    mack    a    Republic,    779, 

EMINENT 

Numitor,  fourteenth  king  of  Alba, 
began  to  reign  conjointly  with  his 
brother  Amuhus ;  but  the  latter  ex- 
pelled his  brother,  put  his  (Nuroitor's) 
son  Lausus  to  death,  and  consecrated 
his  (Numitor's)  daughter,  Ilia,  to  the 
service  of  the  goddess  Vesta,  which 
demanded  perpetual  celibacy.  These 
great  precautions  were  rendered  abor> 


when  officers  called  prytanes,  from  the 
prytaneum  or  hall  where  they  sat, 
supplanted  the  monarcbs. 


PERSON. 

tive;  and  Ilia,  the  spouse  of  Mars, 
gave  birth  to  two  sons,  Romulus  and 
Remus,  whose  lives  were  preserved, 
though  exposed  by  the  tyrant  in  the 
river ;  and  who,  when  grown  to  ado- 
lescence, put  the  cruel  Amulius  to 
death,  and  restored  their  grandfather 
Numitor  to  his  throne. 


SECTION  XVII. 
JOTHAM,   KING  OF  JUDAH. 

768  TO  742 16    YEARS. 

Joiham,  son  of  Uzziab,  conducted  himself  with  an  attention,  both  to  the 
advancement  of  his  nation  and  to  religious  matters,  very  unusual  amongst  the 
kings  of  Judah.  He  erected  a  magnificent  entrance -gate  to  the  temple, 
founded  several  cities  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  built  castles  and  towers 
in  the  forests.  He  made  the  Ammonites  tributary,  exacting  from  them  yearly 
100  talents  of  silver,  10,000  measures  of  wheat,  and  10,000  of  barley. 

EVENTS. 


Itrael  under  Pekah,  The  serious 
troubles  of  Israel  began  under  this 
king,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
af\er  murdering  Pekahiah,  759.  He 
was  son  of  a  captain  in  the  army  ;  and 
in  his  time,  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  the  successor  of  Phul,  took 
Gilead,  and  all  Galilee  and  Naph- 
thali,  carrying  the  inhabitants  captive 
to  Nineveh.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  Pekah  by  his  general,  Iloshea, 
who  slew  him,  and  usurped  the 
throne,  739. 

Rome  founded,  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus, grandsons  of  Numitor,  had 
been  committed  in  an  ark  to  the 
Tiber  when  inputs,  by  order  of  Amu- 
lius. A  shepherd  saved  them  from 
the  waters,  brought  them  up,  and  told 
them  the  history  of  their  birth.  As 
Numitor  was  still  living,  they  put  the 
usurper  to  death,  and  restored  him. 
Hereupon  they  resolved  to  found  a 
city  where  they  had  formerly  kept 
sheep ;  and  seeking  an  omen  from  the 


flight  of  birds,  Remus  saw  Brst  firom 
mount  Aventine  six  vultures,  and 
Romulus  soon  after  from  mount  Pa- 
latine, twelve.  The  latter  considering 
himself  declared  superior  to  his  bro- 
ther by  the  gods,  set  about  the  building 
of  a  city  af\er  his  name,  753,  which 
became  in  time  the  mistress  of  the 
civilized  world.  Remus  gave  offence 
to  Romulus  during  the  marking  out  of 
the  city  boundaries,  by  ridiculing  the 
slenderness  of  the  projected  walls; 
whereu|)on  a  quarrel  arose,  which 
ended  in  the  death  of  Remus.  Rome's 
first  kings  were  only  seven  :  Romulus, 
Numa  Pompilius,  Tullus  Hostilius, 
Ancus  Martius,  Tarquinius  Priscus 
Servius  Tullius,  and  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  The  Romans  considered  the 
year  753  B.  c.  the  year  1.  Thus,  A. 
U.C.  1,  meant  Anno  Urbis  Conditee 
(in  the  year  of  the  building  of  the 
city,  1).  The  seven  hills  on  which 
Rome  at  length  stood  were  called — 
1.  Palatinus  \  2.  Capitolinus ;    3.  aven- 
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tmns ;  4.  EAquVlmus  ;  5.  Quirinalis  ; 
6.  Viminalis  i    7.   CgbIus.      Romulus 
aaded  that  twelve  men  called  Iktort 
!i»Qld  walk  before  the  king  as  they  af- 
tomds  did  before  the  consuls  within 
^  city /carrying  bundles  of  rods  called 
focei^  with     an    axe    in  the  middle. 
Wben  a  Boman  saved  the  life  of  a 
tilow-citiien  in  battle  he  had  a  crown 
given  him  made  of  oak-leares  called 
dtk;    on  him  who   first  scaled    the 
wall  of  an  enemy's  city,  he  ordered  to 
be  bestowed  the  mural  crown,  being 
Qoe  intended  to  imitate  a  castellated 
tower ;  and  on    the    man    who   first 
boarded  an   enemy's  ship,  the  naval 
ciowDy  having  a  form  like  the  beak  of 
a  ship.      The  spot  in  the  forum  where 
the  public  orator's  pulpit  was  placed 
being  ornamented  with  the  rostra  or 
beaks  of    ships  taken  from  enemies, 
the  pulpit  itself  obtained  the  name  of 
roHrum,     The  cause  of  the  so  much 
vaunted  strength  and  courage  of  the 
fiomans    must  be  looked  for  in  the 
gymnastic  and  other  violent  exercises 
made  compulsory   with  the  young  ; 
such    as   leaping   in    ponderous   ar- 
mour,  carrying    hea?y  weights;  and 
m  the    gladiatorial  spectacles  which 
tbey  were  compelled   to  witness,  to 
inure  them  to  the  sight  of  wounds  and 
blood.     Tbe  yoke  of  ifpiominy  con- 
sisted of  three  spears  placed  to  form 
tbe   Greek  n,   or  modem   gallows : 
cooquered  troops  were  made  to  pass 
mder  it  in  token  of  the  subjection  of 
their  state.     The  Koman  worship  was 
less  idolatrous  than  that  of  the  ancients 
io  general,  the  people  praying  to  their 
gods  without  images  on  most  occa- 
•ions.    Certain  images  called  house- 
hold gods    they  kept  for  protection. 
These  were  the  laret,    consisting  of 
small  waxen  images,  clothed  in  dog- 
skin, and  placed  round  the  hearth  in 
tbe  hall ;  and  the  penate$,  kept  in  the 
penetralia,  or  innermost  chambers  of 
tbe  house,   and  there  worshipped  on 
occasion.    The  ovation  was  an  inferior 
kind  of  triumph,    wherein  th6  victor 
^Iked  through   the  streets,    accom- 
puried  by  his   officers,  and  preceded 
by  flute-players  in  lieu  of  the  more 
warlike  arums  and  trumpets.    Free- 


dom was  given  by  a  master  to  his 
slaves  by  a  slap  on  the  face"^  and  hence 
was  called  manumistion,  or  the  send- 
ing away  by  hand.       In    sacrifices, 
libation    was  the   pouring  upon   the 
ground  either  wine,    milk,    or  other 
liquid,  as  an  offering  to  a  god,  ^ipe- 
cialiy  to  Jupiter  and  Ceres.       The 
months  in    aftertimes    were   divided 
into  kalends,   nones,  and   ides ;   the 
kalends  being  on   the  first   day,  the 
fiones  on  the  fifth  of  every  month  but 
March,  May,  July,  and  October,  when 
they  wei^  on  the  seventh,  and  the  ides 
on   the  thirteenth,    excepting  in  the 
same  four  months,    when  they  were 
on  the  fifteenth ;  and  they  numbered 
each  day,  not  afler,  but  before  each  of 
these  divisions.      Thus  the  first  day 
of  the  month  was  the  kalends  ;    the 
second  was  called  the   fourth  before 
the  uones ;  the  third  the  third  before 
the  nones  >  the  fourth,  pridie  nooa  or 
the  day  before  the  nones ;  the  fifth, 
nonae  or  the  nones ;  the  sixth,   the 
eighth  before  the  ides,  and  so  on  de- 
creasing till  the  twelfth  or  pridie  id  us ; 
the  thirteenth,  idus  or  the  ides ;  the 
fourteenth,  the  eighteenth  before  the 
kalends  of  the  next  month,  and  so  on 
decreasing  till  the  thirtieth  or  thirty- 
first,  which  was  called  pridie  kalendas. 
The  Roman  legion  varied  in  number ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Polybius  consisted 
of  4200.    Each  legion  was  divided 
into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  three 
maniples,  and  each  maniple  into  two 
centuries   containing  each   nominally 
100  men,  having  a  commander  called 
centurion.      The  Romans  had  com- 
monly three  names  ;  prcenomen,  pecu- 
liarly that  of  the  individual,  as  Mar- 
cus; the  generic  name,  implying  the 
stock  from  which  the  owner  sprung,  as 
Tullius ;  and  the  cognomen^  belonging 
to  the  immediate  family,  and  often  im- 
plying some  peculiarity  in  the  indivi- 
dual, as  Cicero  (with  a  loar/,  because  the 
the  orator  had  one  in  his  face).    The 
adiles  were  magistrates  who  had  the 
care  of  all  buildings,  baths,  and  aque- 
ducts, and  examined  the  weights  and 
measures,  that  no  false  ones  might  be 
used.    The  prators  administered  jus- 
tice, and  ^ted  for  the  consuls  in  their 
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abfience.  Their  number  like  that  of  the 
aediles  vaned. 

Mra  of  Nabonastar,  When  Nabo- 
uassar  was  king  of  Babylon,  the  Jews, 
in  747,  changed  their  mode  of  reckon- 
ing the  year  from  360  to  365  days. 
Their  lunisolar  year,  as  it  is  called, 
was  made  by  taking  twelve  moons  or 
months,  each  having  thirty  days.  The 
period  of  alteration  has  been  digniBed 
with  the  above  title. 

Messenian   Wars,    Of  these  there 


were  three,  between  the  people  of 
Messenia  in  Peloponnesus  and  the 
Spartans ;  the  first  beginning  743,  and 
the  last  in  465.  The  Spartans  con- 
quered in  the  last,  and  exiled  the 
people ;  but  they  were  afterwards  al- 
lowed to  return  in  small  numbers ;  and 
in  370  their  descendants  were  re> 
instated.  The  ground  of  quarrel  was 
the  tributary  state  of  Messenia  to  La- 
cedsemon. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Isaiahy  the  first  of  the  four  great  pro- 

?hets  (Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  £zekiel,  and 
)aniel)  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  re- 
lated to  the  legitimate  line  of  the  royal 
family,  and  entered  upon  his  prophetic 
office  in  the  first  year  of  Jotham's 
reign,  758.  From  the  clear  and  con- 
sistent manner  in  which,  in  language 
of  fire  and  sublimity,  he  describes  the 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  attri- 
butes, he  has  been  styled  the  evange- 
lical prophet.  He  continued  the  suc- 
cessful minister  of  God  full  sixty  years, 
until  698 ;  when  king  Manasseh,  in 
his  rage  against  the  opponents  of  idol- 
atry, commanded  him  to  be  cut  in  two 
with  a  wooden  saw.  The  style  of 
Isaiah  has  been  universally  admired  as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  the  sublime  : 
it  is  distinguished  at  once  for  all  the 
magnificence  and  for  all  the  euphony 
of  the  Hebrew  language. 

Romulus  having,  after  the  death  of 
Remus,  no  one  to  oppose  his  designs, 
employed  all  his  energies  in  the  as- 
sembling of  subjects  for  his  yet  un- 
peopled state.  Fugitives,  and  even 
criminals,  were  received  with  open 
arms  ^  but  as  these  were  insufficient 
both  in  number  and  character,  and  as 
women  especially  were  few,  he,  in 
order  to  attract  strangers  to  Rome, 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Consus, 
the  god  of  councils,  and  forcibly  car- 
ried away  the  females  who  had  assem- 
bled to  be  spectators  of  such  unusual 
exhibitions.  These  violent  measures 
offended  the  Sabines,  who  had  lost 
most  of  their  young  women  by  the 
deceit ;  whereupon  a  combined  force 


soon  after  entered  Rome,  and  attacked 
the  citizens  in  the  forum.  According 
to  Ovid,  the  two  enemies  laid  down 
their  arms,  upon  seeing  the  women 
rush  between  the  armies  and  sue  for 
the  lives  of  those  who  had  now  become 
their  husbands.  The  Sabine  nation 
even  agreed  to  unite  more  intimately 
with  the  new  city ;  and  Tatius,  its 
king,  removed  to  Rome,  to  share  the 
sovereign  power  with  its  founder. 
Having  thus  secured  the  prosperity  of 
his  nascent  kingdom,  Romulus  brought 
into  subjection  much  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  divided  the  conquered 
lands  into  three  portions  :  one  for  re- 
ligious uses  to  maintain  the  priests,  to 
erect  temples,  and  to  consecrate  altars ; 
the  second  to  support  the  state  ex- 
penses ;  and  the  last  to  be  equally 
distributed  amongst  the  people,  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  whole 
body  of  his  subjects  consisted  of  two 
great  classes,  called  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, patron  and  client,  who,  by  mu- 
tual interest,  were  induced  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  promote  the  public  good. 
Amongst  the  patricians  were  100  sena- 
tors, men  aged,  learned,  and  expe- 
rienced, the  ministers  of  religion,  and 
all  such  as  promoted  the  wel&ie  of 
their  country  by  mental  labour :  the 
plebeians  were  all  such  as  passed  life  in 
the  exercise  of  the  manual  arts.  Some 
time  after  issuing  these  wise  ordi- 
nances, Romulus,  while  giving  in- 
structions to  his  senators,  is  said  to 
have  suddenly  disappeared ;  and  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  at 
that  time,  was  fiivouiable  to  the  rumour 
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■Udi  asserted  that  the  kiog  bad  been 
dkeoup  to  heaveo,  714,  after  a  reign 
tUbiny-nine  years.  This  was  further 
eaniriDecl  by  Proculus,  a  senator,  who 
Kkmnljr  declared  that,  as  he  returned 
In  Alba,  he  had  seen  Romulus  in  a 


form  above  human,  and  that  he  had 
directed  him  to  tell  the  Romans  to  pay 
him  divine  honours,  under  the  name 
of  Quirinus,  and  toassure  them  their 
city  was  doomed  to  become  the  capital 
of  the  world. 


PERIOD  THE  FOURTH. 
Yram  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Rise  of  Persia. 

753  TO   538   B.C. — 215   TEARS. 


SECTION   I. 
AHAZ,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

742  TO  726 — 16  years. 

iibz«  son  of  Jotham,  had  no  sooner  succeeded  than  he  closed  the  temple, 

icilored  the  worship  of  Baal,  made  his  children  go  through  the  fire  to  Moloch, 

uid  burned  incense  in  the  high  places,  and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every  green 

tree,  to  the  idols  of  the  Syrians.    Enemies,  however,  began  to  assail  him ;  and 

vhile  Reziny  king  of  Syria,  made  an  incursion,  and  carried  thousands  of  his 

people  captive  to  Damascus,  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  slew  120,000  of  his  subjects 

10  one  day»   besides  carrying  towards  Samaria  no  less  than  200,000  men, 

nomeo,  and  children,  prisoners  of  war.    At  the  intercession  of  the  Israelitish 

fiopfaet,  Oded,  these  latter,  with  their  property,  were  delivered  up  to  Ahaz 

agvnat  Jericho.  Nevertheless,  Ahaz  applied  for  aid  to  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of 

Assyria,  who  came  to  Jerusalem,  and,  under  the  pretence  of  supporting  the 

king  of  Judah,  forced  him  to  give  up  a  large  portion  of  the  treasures  of  the 

temple,  and  to  exact  money  for  him  from  the  chief  lords. 

EVENTS. 


Israel  under  Hoshea.  Hoshea,  upon 
hit  murder  of  Pekah,  made  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Assyria,  Shalmaneser, 
as  also  with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  who 
had  usurped  the  crown,  afler  putting 
to  death  king  Boccharis.  Thus 
itreDgthened,  he  ruled  peacefully  until 
the  death  of  Ahaz ;  soon  after  which 
we  sinll  see  that  Israel  fell  never  to 
lite  again. 

Fmmdation  of  Syracuse.  This  king- 
dom, which  was  a  portion  of  Sicily, 
commenced  with  the  building  of  the 
city  so  named,  732^  by  Archias,  a  Co- 
RDtbian,  and  one  of  the  Heraclidse. 
Hie  people  became  powerful,  though 


their  government  was  despotic ;  inso- 
much that,  in  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  an  army  of  100,000  foot, 
and  10,000  horse  was  kept  in  constant 
pay.  It  is  said  of  the  Syracusans,  that 
the  men  were  superlatively  excellent 
when  virtuous,  and  profoundly  in- 
famous when  bad.  Iheocritus,  the 
Greek  poet,  and  Archimedes,  the  geo- 
metrician, were  natives  of  Syracuse. 
Thrasybulus  some  time  tyrannised 
over  Syracuse,  and  then  the  Dyonisii, 
whom  Timoleon  expelled  ;  and  at  last 
it  fell,  under  the  consul  Marcellus, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  212 
B.  c. 


i 
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Aristomenes,  a  general  of  Me&senia^ 
who  encouraged  his  countrymen  to 
throw  off  the  Spartan  yoke.  He  was 
called  the  just,  for  his  many  virtues. 
Having  once  defended  some  Spartan 


[ANCIENT 
EMINENT   PERSON. 

women  from  the  rudeness  of  his  sol- 
diers, who  had  taken  them  captive, 
they  obtained  his  liberty  by  their  in- 
tercessions, when  he  was  afterwards 
taken  prisoner. 


SECTION    II. 
HEZEKIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

726  TO  698-:-28  years. 

Hezekiah,  son  of  Ahaz,  having  observed  the  distresses  of  his  country,  and 
considered  the  source  of  them,  endeavoured  to  apply  a  proper  remedy.  He 
opened  the  temple,  and  restored  divine  worship,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses, 
lie  broke  the  images,  cut  down  the  groves,  and  cleansed  the  city  and  the  Uind 
from  the  pollution  of  idols.  Af^er  several  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  he 
was  seized  with  a  severe  illness,  and  forewarned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  pre- 
pare for  death,  as  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  human  art  to  recover  him.  The 
king,  being  anxious  for  his  country,  which  the  Assyrians  were  now  invading 
after  having  overthrown  the  Israelitish  nation,  entreated  for  a  longer  life ;  and 
•  bis  fervent  prayers  were  such  powerful  advocates  with  the  Father  of  mercies, 
that  Isaiah  was  sent  to  assure  him  fifteen  years  should  be  added  to  his  life,  and 
his  kingdom  delivered  from  its  foes.  Sennacherib  or  Sargon  (son  of  Shalma- 
neser,  who  had  conquered  Israel),  king  of  Assyria,  had  already  reduced  many 
cities  of  Judah ;  and  as  he  now  drew  near  to  Jerusalem,  710,  he  sent  a  letter 
to  Hezekiah  defying  the  God  of  Israel.  The  king  thereupon  went  into  the 
temple,  and  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord,  and  earnestly  implored  him  to 
vindicate  his  honour,  and  rescue  him  and  his  people  from  the  impending  ruin. 
God  heard  his  prayer ;  and  while  the  haughty  conqueror  was  intending  to  storm 
the  city,  a  plague  broke  out  amongst  his  troops,  and  carried  off  185,000  of 
them  in  one  night.  Sennacherib,  on  this,  hurried  back  to  Nineveh ;  and  while 
worshipping  soon  after  in  the  house  of  tho  idol  Nisroch,  was  slain  by  two  of  his 
own  sons,  that  Esarhaddon,  their  brother,  might  rule  in  his  stead. 

EVENTS. 


Fall  of  ItraeL  Hoshea  usurped 
the  throne,  after  murdering  Pekah, 
730 ;  and  had  scarcely  seated  himself 
when  Shalmaneser  of  Assyria,  son  of 
Tiglath-pileser,  made  him  tributary. 
But  Hoshea,  uniting  with  So,  the 
Egyptian  usurper,  tried  to  escape  the 
payment  promised  to  the  conqueror; 
whereon  Shalmaneser  besieged  him  in 
Samaria,  and,  after  three  years,  took 
him  captive,  721.  The  chief  of  the 
Israelites  were  then  removed  to  Nine- 
veh ;  and  to  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the 
vanquished  cities,  Medes  and  Assyri- 
ans were  placed  in  them  (especially 
in  Samaria),  who,  in  process  of  time. 


were  converted  to  the  true  faith,  and 
had  a  temple  of  their  owtv  on  mount 
Gerizim.  These  followers  of  the  law 
of  Moses,  yet  not  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham, are  called  in  the  New  Testament 
Samaritans,  and  were  exceedingly 
despised  by  the  real  Jews. 

First  recorded  Eclipse.  This  was 
of  the  moon,  721,  according  to 
Ptolemy. 

Tarentum  built.  Phalanthus,  a 
Spartan,  emigrated  to  Calabria,  in 
Italy,  and  founded  this  city,  707, 
which  became  paramount  over  thirteen 
towns^  and  could  arm  100,000  sol* 
diers. 
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The  isle  is  famous  for  the  shipwreck 
of  Ulysses,  and  the  gardens  of  Alci- 
nous. 


Canyra  built  by  a.  colony  from 
Cghoth  under  Chersicrates,  703,  in 
teisle  so  named  Qihe  modem  Corfu). 


EMINENT    PERSON. 


Gfffra^  "whoy  accofding  to  Plato, 
icxended  into  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 
^ktn  be  found  a  brazen  horse, 
iboK  sides  he  opened,  and  saw 
liihin  the  carcass  the  body  of  a  roan 
4  DocomtDon  size,  from  whose  finger 


he  took  a  brazen  ring.  This  ring  ren- 
dered him  invisible  ;  and,  by  means  of 
its  virtue,  he  introduced  himself  to  the 
queen  of  Candaules  king  of  Lydia, 
murdered  her  husband,  married  her, 
and  usurped  the  crown. 


SECTION    III. 
MANASSEH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

698  TO  643 — 55  years. 

Manasieh  succeeded  his  father,  Hezekiah,  and  displayed  as  much  zeal  to 
Toiore,  as  Hezekiah  had  shown  to  abolish,  idolatrous  worship.  While  pro- 
Bnlgatiug  ordinances  for  the  putting  up  of  altars  in  the  groves,  afler  placing 
dtt  image  of  Baal  in  the  temple,  and  putting  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  a  cruel 
death,  1^  was  assailed  by  the  Chaldeans,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  carried 
IttD  in  chains  to  Babylon.  He  was  released  after  a  time,  and  restored  to  his 
people ;  and  thereupon  commanded  the  idols  to  be  destroyed,  and  sacrifices  to 
be  offered,  even  on  the  heathen  altars,  to  the  true  God. 

EVENTS. 


Rome  under  Numa  and  Tullus.  An 
interval  of  some  years  elapsed,  upon 
the  death  of  Romulus,  berore  another 
king  was  chosen  ;  the  people  doubting 
whether  to  select  a  Roman  or  a  Sa- 
bine. At  length  Numa  Pompilius,  a 
Sabine  philosopher  of  great  austeiity, 
was  elected.  Iiis  reign  is  by  no  means 
memorable  for  battles  or  conquests. 
He  was  averse  from  war ;  studied  to 
soften  the  manners  of  the  Romans 
rather  than  to  render  them  superior 
io  power  to  their  neighbours ;  encou- 
raged agriculture;  and  divided  the 
citizens  into  distinct  bodies  of  artists. 
He  erected  a  temple  to  Janus,  which 
was  to  remain  open  in  time  of  war, 
•od  to  be  closed  in  time  of  peace ;  and 
invented  dii  termini,  or  boundary- 
gods,  which  he  caused  to  be  placed 
on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  of  each  man's  particular  lands. 
His  other  acts  were  the  adding  of  two 
months  to  the  ten  of  Romulus  ;  his 
institution  of  the  college  of  vestals; 
his  establishment  of  pontiffs  to  direct 
all  secret  state-affairs;  of  augurs,  to 
ciplain  omens;    and  of   the  Salian 


priests,  to  preserve  the  sacred  shields 
said  to  have  fill  I  en  from  heaven,  and 
which  were  considered  the  palladium 
of  the  state.  TuUut  HostUiut  suc- 
ceeded him  671,  and  soon  quarrelled 
with  the  Albans.  After  a  few  skir- 
mishes,  TuUus  and  the  leader  of  the 
Albans  endeavoured  to  unite  the  states, 
by  removing  the  chief  Alban  families 
to  Rome;  but  the  Albans  objected, 
and  agreed  to  give  the  superiority  to 
their  own  or  the  Roman  state,  accord- 
ing as  a  conTbat,  of  which  they  had 
drawn  up  the  plan,  should  be  decided. 
The  Albans  had  in  their  army  three 
brothers,  the  Curiatii;  and  the  Ro- 
mans three,  the  lloratii :  these  were  to 
fight,  and  the  two  states  were  in  future 
to  be  ruled  as  one  by  the  nation  to 
vvhich  the  victors  belonged.  Two  of 
the  Romans  fell  *,  the  three  Albans 
were  wounded;  and  the  surviving 
Roman  was  unhurt.  He,  therefore, 
to  separate  the  Curiatii,  betook  himself 
to  flight; and, as  they  pursued  him  at 
a  distance  from  each  other,  he  slew 
them  as  they  each  came  up.  Tullus, 
upon  seeing  that  the   Albau    leader. 
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Fuffetius,  intended  to  break  the  agree- 
ment, seized  upon  Alba  Longa»  and 
levelled  it  with  the  ground ;  took  se- 
▼eral  cities  from  the  Latins,  who  had 
maintained  a  separate  dominion  during 
the  rule  of  the  Alban  kings ;  defeated 
the  Sabines,  who  had  again  become 
independent  of  Rome ;  and  having 
introduced  the  Saturnalia,  died,  some 
say  by  lightning,  638. 

EMINENT 

Ptammeticus^  685,  put  an  end  to  the  ^ 
dodecharchy,   or  rule  of  twelve,   in 
Egypt,  and  swayed  the  country  with 
equity  several  years. 

Archilochut,  a  poet  of  Paros,  who 
introduced  the  iambic  metre. 

TyrtcBUiy  an  elegiac  poet,  who  so  ani- 


Byzanlium  founded^  658,  by  Byzas 
and  a  colony  from  Sparta.  The  Ro- 
man emperor  Constantine,  in  afler- 
times  made  it  his  second  capital,  and 
named  it  aAer  himself,  Constantinople. 
A  number  of  Greek  historians  have 
been  termed  Byzantines ;  and  their 
labours,  giving  accounts  of  the  revolo- 
tions  of  the  eastern  empire,  were  first  col- 
lected in  36  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  1648. 

PERSONS. 

mated  the  Lacedaemonians  with  martial 
songs  that  they  defeated  the  Messe- 
nians,  after  which  he  was  treated  with 
the  highest  respect  by  the  Spartans. 
Terpander,  of  Lesbos,  a  poet  who 
added  three  strings  to  the  lyre,  making 
them  seven. 


SECTION    IV. 
AMON,  KING  OF  JUDAIL 

643  TO  641—2  YEARS. 

Amon.  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  this  son  and  successor  of  Manasseh, 
than  that  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  that  he  was 
as  great  au  idolater  as  his  father  had  originally  been.  The  officers  about  his 
person  slew  him  ;  and  he  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  the  palace,  in  a 
sepulchre  made  by  Manasseh  for  himself,  641. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 


Ctfpielu$,  a  man  of  Corinth,  who 
seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  and 
overthrew  the  sub-monarchy  of  the 
Bacchidae,  declaring  himself  sole  ty- 


rant, 641.  He  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Pe- 
riander. 


SECTION   V. 
JOSIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 

641  TO  610—31  YEARS. 

Joiiah  destroyed  the  altars  and  idols  which  his  father,  Amon,  had  put  up ; 
and  finding  in  the  temple  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  he  publicly  read  it  to  the 
people,  and  enjoined  them  to  follow  its  precepts.  Resolved  on  celebrating 
the  feast  of  the  passover,  which  had  been  neglected  for  centuries,  excepting 
on  one  occasion  by  Ilezekiah,  he  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites  to  join 
his  subjects  in  keeping  it ;  and  so  exactly  did  he  conform  to  all  the  rules  laid 
down  for  its  observance  by  Moses,  that  no  such  passover  had  been  celebrated 
since  the  days  of  Samuel.  Josiah  put  to  death  all  the  priests  of  the  idols,  and 
burned  the  bones  of  them,and  of  their  buried  predecessors,on  the  altars  :  he  also 
took  away  the  horses  that  the  former  kings  of  Judah  bad  dedicated  to  the  sun, 
and  burned  the  chariots  of  the  sun  with  fire.     His  death  was  on  the  field  of 
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battle :  Pharaoh  Necbo^  king  of  Egypt,  when  on  his  inarch  against  Babylon, 
taacked  him  and  slew  him  at  Megiddo ;  and  his  servants  carried  him  in  a 
diahot  dead  to  Jerusalem^  and  buried  him  in  bis  own  sepulchre,  610. 


EVENTS. 


Rome    Mttdcr  Ancus  Mariius  and 
Ta-quinxus  Prisms.     Anctis  Martius, 
die  grandson  of  Numa,  was  chosen  to 
succeed  Tullu»,  638,  and  began  with 
encouraging  the  peaceful  arts^  exhort- 
ing the  people  to  return  to  the  em- 
ployments tney  had  been  mduced   to 
quit  during    the  warlike  sway  of  his 
predcessor.     Though  beloved  on  these 
tccounts  by  the  Romans,  the  Latins 
held  him  in  contempt,  and  made  in- 
roads upon  his  territories.    But  Ancus 
went  against  the  revolters  with  a  to- 
lerable force ;  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  in  capturing  their  towns 
and  extending  the  boundaries  of  his 
kingdom.     He  built  the  port  of  Ostia, 
enclosed   Rome  with  walls,  and  died 
614.     Tarfjuinius  Priscus.    Ancus  left 
two  sons,  who  had  been  placed  under 
the  tuition   of  Tarquin,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy   merchant  of  Corinth.      The 
young  man,  to  secure  his  rich  inherit- 
ance from  Cypselus,  had  fled  to  Italy, 
and  become  a  Roman  senator;  and 
when  Ancus  died  he  declared   him- 
self king.     His  extermination   of  the 
Latins,  and  his  conquest  of  Etruria, 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Italian  states, 
reconciled  the  people  to  his  usurpa- 
tion.    The  Etrurians  having  resigned 
to  Tarquin  their  ensigns  of  royalty, 
viz.  a  crown  of  gold,  a  sceptre  with  an 
eagle  on  its  top,  a  tunic  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  a  purple  robe,  the  con- 
queror, arrayed  with  these  splendid 
insignia,  passed  through  Rome  in  state, 
after  his   victory,  sitting  in  a  gilded 
chariot  and  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
carrying  axes  and  fasces :  and  not  only 
the  succeeding  kings,  but  even   the 
emperors    of   Rome    in   later    days, 
adopted    the  same    style     of  dress, 
ornaments,   and  ceremony,  on  public 
occasions,   in  commemoration  of  the 
Tuscan  triumph.    Tarquin  greatly  im- 
proved the  city :  he  rebuilt  the  walls 
with  hewn  stone ;  erected  those  famous 
common-sewers,  the  ruins  of  which 


may  still  be  seen ;  and  filled  the  forum 
with  temples,    halls  of  justice,   and 
shops  for  merchandise.    On  projecting 
an  increased  number  of  cavalry,  he  was 
opposed  by  the  augurs,  on  the  ground 
that  Romulus,  by  omens,  had  fixed  the 
existing  number :  and  to  expose  their 
deceit,  he   summoned   Nsevius,  their 
chief,  before  a  public  assembly,  and 
desired  him  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
art,  by  telling  him  if  what  he  (Tarquin) 
was    meditating    could    be    effected. 
The  augur  replied  in  the  aflSrmative: 
whereon  the  king  produced  a  whetstone 
and  razor,  observing  that  he  had  been 
thinking  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  the 
stone  with  the  razor.    Nsvius  gravely 
desired  him  to  try :  whereon  Tarquin, 
with  apparent  ease,  divided  the  sub- 
stance.   The    crowd    shouted   aloud 
in  admiration  ;  and  Tarquin  directed 
a   statue  of  brass  to    be  erected   to 
Nsvius,  which  continued  till  the  days 
of  Augustus.     Without  any  additional 
cavalry,    the  king  went  against  the 
Sabines,  and    again    rendered    them 
tributary.    He  was  assassinated  576, 
when  aged  80. 

Dracoes  Laws  al  Athens  were  esta- 
blished 624;  and,  for  their  severity^ 
were  said  to  have  been  written  in 
blood.  When  asked  why  they  were 
so  rigorous,  the  legislator  replied  that, 
as  the  smallest  transgression  had  ap- 
peared to  him  deserving  of  death,  he 
could  find  no  severer  punishment  for 
capital  offences.  Still  Draco  was 
beloved  for  his  own  virtues ;  and  his 
death  is  said  to  have  happened  from 
the  respect  the  people  attempted  to 
show  him  at  the  theatre.  A  man 
wishing  to  express  his  public  approval 
of  any  one,  took  the  cloak  from  his 
own  shoulders,  and  placed  it  upon 
those  of  the  object  of  his  respect :  on 
this  occasion,  the  crowd  of  admirers 
so  simultaneously  covered  Draco  with 
garments,  that  he  was  smothered.  So- 
lon abrogated  hb  laws. 
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SECTION    VI. 

JEHOAHAZ,  JEHOIAKIM,  AND  JEIIOIACHIN,  KINGS  OF 

JUDAH. 

610   TO   599 — 11    YEARS. 

Jehoahaz  succeeded  his  father,  Josiah  ;  but  in  three  months  after  his  accession, 
Pharaoh  Necho  dethroned  him,  and  carried  him  captive  to  Egypt. .  Jehoiakim, 
the  elder  brother  of  Jehoahaz,  was  then  put  in  his  place  :  his  real  name  was 
Eliakim  ;  but  Necho,  according  to  the  practice  of  conquerors,  changed  it.  The 
ruin  of  Judah  was  now  at  hand.  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  new  king  of  Babylon, 
came  against  Jerusalem,  606,  imprisoned  Jehoiakim  for  a  time,  and  removed 
to  Babylon  as  much  treasure  and  people  as  he  could  conveniently  get  together. 
The  king,  it  would  seem,  was  then  allowed  to  remain  a  tributary  owner  of  his 
throne  until  his  death  in  599.  Jehoiachin  or  Jeconiah,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
succeeded  his  fother  Jehoiakim ;  but  in  three  months  after,  Nebuchadnezzar 
again  came  down  upon  Jerusalem^  and  laid  siege  to  it.  The  king,  finding 
defence  useless,  went  out,  accompanied  by  his  mother,  his  princes,  officers, 
and  servants,  and  surrendered  to  Jiis  enemy,  who  carried  the  whole  of  them 
prisoners  to  Babylon,  with  all  the  crafuMnen  and  smiths, and  every  one  capable 
of  serving  in  the  army.  He  also  took  the  rest  of  the  treasures  from  the  temple  ; 
and  setting  up  Mattaniah,  another  son  of  Jehoiakim,  as  king,  changed  his 
name  to  Zedekiah.  None,  save  the  poorest  sort  of  the  people  of  the  land 
remained  as  subjects  of  this  nominal  sovereign. 

EVENT. 

Fall  of  Awfiia,  From  the  division  j  back  to  Nineveh,  besieged  him  there, 
of  this  empire  after  the  death  of  Sar-  |  The  city  was  at  length  taken  and 
danapalus,  the  self-styled  kings  of;  burned,  the  king  killed,  and  Assyria 
Assyria  had  gradually  increased  their  divided  between  the  two  conquerors, 
dominions,  by  conquests  from  Media,  So  fell  a  monarchy  which  had  once 
Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  In  610,  been  considered  Uie  most  powerful  on 
however,  Cyaxares  I.  of  Media,  and  the  earth,  and  which  had  endured,  with 
Nabopolasser  of  Babylon,  vanquished  various  degrees  of  influence,  the  great 
Cliynilidan,  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  period  of  1608  years, 
overrun  their  states  ;  and  driving  him  : 


EMINENT 

Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  king  of  Egypt, 
celebrated  for  attempting  to  unite  the 
Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  for 
having  discovered  Africa  to  be  a  pe- 
ninsula. He  was  on  his  way  to  attack 
the  Babylonians,  when  Josiah,  their 
ally,  tried  to  stop  his  passage  at  Me- 
giddo.  Necho,  having  slain  the  k  ing;  of 
Judah  there,  marched  upon  Babylon, 
and  overthrew  his  enemies;  and  on 
his  return  through  Syria,  made  the 
nations  therein  tributary.  Being  at 
leisure  to  punish  Judah,  he  summoned 


PERSONS. 

the  new  king  Jehoahaz  to  Riblah  ;  and 
loading  him  with  chains,  sent  him  a 
prisoner  towards  tlie  Nile.  He  then 
marched  upon  Jerusalem,  set  up  Je- 
hoiakim, and  exacted  from  that  king 
the  annual  payment  of  100  ulents  of 
silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar soon  after  recovered  S3rria 
from  Necho ;  and  all  the  petty  sove- 
reigns, who  had  been  lately  vassals  of 
the  Egyptian,  again  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Babylonian. 

Sappho,  the  Greek  poetess  of  Lesbos, 
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i&d  iDTenlor  of  Sapphic  metre,  was 
c^led  the  tenth  muse,  and  temples 
were  raised  in  ber  honour,  after  death, 
)^lhe  Lesbians.  Ooly  fragments  of 
ber  rerses  reraain,  Mrhich  justify  the 
epinioD  giren  of  her  sweetness  and 
^nce  by  the  ancients.  She  was, 
^Tcr,  a  licentious  woman,  and  no 
Eisddition  to  the  sacred  nine,  who 
were  younc^,  beautiful,  and  modest 
virgins. — The  Nine  Af usei  were  daugh- 
fenof  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  and 
oiled  Pierides,  from  mount  Pierus, 
ibeir  birthplace.  They  were  Erato, 
litt  muse  of  love-songs;  Thalia,  of 
comedj  ;  Clio,  of  history ;  Euterpe, 
of  the  pipe  ;  Calliope,  of  heroic  poetry  ; 
Polyhymnia^  of  rhetoric ;  Urania,  of 
astronomy  ;  Melpomene,  of  tragedy  ; 
And  Terpsichore,  of  dancing. — The 
Three    Graces,   daughters  of  Jupiter 


and  Eurynome,  were  Aglaia,  Euphro- 
syne,  Thalia. — The  Three  Furies  or 
Eumenides,  the  ministers  of  vengeance 
of  the  tends,  were  daughters  of  Acheron 
and  Night,  and  were  Tisiphone,  Me- 
gara,  and  Alecto. — The  Three  Fates 
or  Pares,  were  daughters  of  Nox  and 
Erebus,  and  presided  over  the  birth  and 
life  of  mankind  :  Clotho,  the  youngest, 
superintended  the  moment  of  our  birth ; 
Lachesis  spun  out  the  actions  and 
events  of  life;  and  Atropos,  the  eldest, 
cut  the  thread  of  life  with  scissars. 

Aicaus,  the  lyric  poet  of  Lesbos, 
and  inventor  of  Alcaic  metre. 

Chi/o  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  seven 
wise,  whose  maxim  was,  '  Know  thy- 
self,' though  it  failed  to  influence  bis 
o>%nconduct$  for,  upon  his  son's  gain- 
ing a  victory  at  Olympia,  he  died 
through  excess  of  joy. 


SECTION    VII. 

ZEDEKIAH,  KING  OF  JUDAII. 
599  TO  588—11  YEA  as. 

Zedekiah  was  as  disposed  to  idolatry  as  any  of  his  predecessors.    Having 

broken  faith  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chaldean  invested  Jerusalem,  590 ; 

but  though  he  built  forts  around  it  to  overtop  the  walls,  and  used  every  usual 

method  of  assault  for  two  years,  no  breach  was  made,  nor  any  advantage 

gained.     Famine  at  last  did  that  which  the  engines  of  war  were  unable  to 

effect.    The  pent-up  Judsans,  having  no  hope  of  obtaining  food,  resolved,  with 

the  king  at  their  bead,   to  escape  from  the   city   by  night;  and  they  had 

reached  the  plains  of  Jericho,  when  the  Babylonians  were  seen  in  full  pursuit. 

Exhausted  by  their  previous  deprivations,  the  whole  party  were  carried  prisoners 

to  Hiblah.  Nebuchadnezzar  hereupon  commanded  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  to  be  slain 

before  their   father's  face,  and  then  put  out  the  eyes  of  th^ unhappy  monarch, 

and  sent  him  in  chams  to  Babylon.      The  Chaldean  troops  burned  down 

Jerusalem,  including  Solomon's  magnificent  temple  ;  and   carried  off  every 

man  of  Judab,  save  the  vine-dressers,  and  other  labourers  of  the  soil. 

EVENTS. 


The  Fall  of  Judah,  The  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  existed  507  years.  Ne- 
buchadnezzar made  one  Oedaliah  its 
governor ;  but  Ishmael,  a  relative  of 
the  dethroned  house,  slew  him,  and 
thereupon  removed  with  his  followers 
into  Kgypf.  The  prophets  Daniel  and 
Ezekiel  were  amongst  the  captives 
taken  to  Babylon :  but  Jeremiah  ac- 
companied tlie  party  that  escaped  into 

Egypt. 

Expulsion  oj  the  Scythians.    T^ese 


barbarians,  the  people  of  the  present 
Kussia  in  Asia,  had  seized  upon  Asia 
Mmor,  624,  turning  out  the  various 
Grecian  colonists;  but  Cyaxares  I.,  of 
Media,  drove  them  up  into  their  own 
country,  596.  The  Scythians,  though 
a  wandering  race,  were  a  philosophical 
and  moral  people,  and  highly  attached 
to  monarchy.  When  the  sovereign 
died,  his  body  wais  carried  in  state 
through  each  province,  and  buried  with 
the  utmost  degree  of  barbaric  pomp. 

o 
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Jeremiah,  second  of  the  great  pro- 
phets, was  called  when  young  to  ex- 
ercise his  divine  office  in  Josiah*s 
reign.  He  met  with  great  opposition 
from  his  countrymen,  whose  perse- 
cution sometimes  drew  from  him  ex- 
pressions which  many  have  thought 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  his  religious 
principles ;  but  which,  when  duly 
weighed,  demand  our  pity  for  his  un- 
merited sufferings.  When  carried  with 
the  remnant  of  the  Jews  into  Egypt, 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  he  con- 
tinued warmly  to  remonstrate  against 
their  idolatrous  practices;  but  they 
took  such  offence  thereat,  that  they 
stoned  him  to  death.  The  prophecies 
of  Jeremiah  are  of  a  very  distinguished 
character.  He  foretold  the  fate  of 
Zedekiah ;  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  precise  time  of  its  duration,  and 
the  return  of  the  Jews;  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  ;  and  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Christ.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent 
for  expressing  the  gentler  passions  of 
grief  and  pity  ;  and  in  this  way  has 
run  into  direct  poetiy  throughout 
whole  chapters  in  his  prophecies.  His 
Lamentations  are  five  regular  elegiac 
compositions ;  and  for  rich  and  beau- 
tiful imagery  can  compare  with  the 
finest  productions  of  that  class  in  Gre- 
cian literature. 


Periander  succeeded  his  father 
Cypselus  as  king  of  Corinth,  and  was 
ranked  amongst  the  seven  wise  for  his 
patronage  of  science.  Asking  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily  how  best  he  could 
govern  men,  the  Sicilian  plucked  all 
the  ears  in  a  field  of  com  which  rose 
above  the  mass.  Encouraged  by  this 
hint,  he  surrounded  himself  with  a 
powerful  guard,  and  put  to  death  the 
most  influential  citizens  of  Corinth. 
Arion,  the  lyric  poet,  was  admitted  to 
Periander's  friendship,  and  going  to 
Italy  amassed  vast  riches  by  his  pro- 
fession. In  process  of  time,  the  poet 
desired  to  return  to  Corinth ;  and  the 
sailors  of  his  ship,  to  possess  them- 
selves of  his  wealth,  planned  his  mur- 
der. Arion,  sensible  of  their  intention, 
amused  them  for  a  time  with  his  lyre  ; 
and  jumping  ^suddenly  into  the  sea,  a 
dolphin,  attracted  by  his  playing,  car- 
ried him  safely  on  its  back  to  Corinth. 
Periander  crucified  the  sailors  on  their 
arrival. 

Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise, 
delivered  his  country,  Mity?ene,  in 
Lesbos,  from  the  tyranny  of  Melan- 
chrus ;  and  killed  Phrynon,  the  Athenian 
general,  in  single  combat,  by  artfully 
entangling  him  in  a  net,  which  he  held 
beneath  bis  shield. 


SECTION  VIII. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  KING  OF  CHALDEA. 

588  TO  562 — 26  years. 

Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded  his  fsither  Nabopolasser,  the  conqueror  of 
Assyria,  606;  in  which  year  he  made  the  Judsans  under  Jehoiakim  tributary. 
In  603,  however,  Jehoiakim  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Chaldean  yoke  ;  and 
his  revolt  occasioned  the  fall  of  Judah.  Nebuchadnezzar  having  subdued  al- 
most all  Asia,  became  puffed  vrith  pride ;  and  causing  a  golden  statue  to  be  set 
up,  commanded  his  subjects  of  all  nations  to  assemble  in  Babylon  and  wor- 
ship it.  Daniel,  however,  and  his  three  Judean  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach, 
and  Abednego,  all  of  whom  had  been  placed  in  high  offices  in  Chaldea,  de- 
clined to  bow  down  before  the  idol ;  and  the  three  latter  were  thrown  into  a 
furnace  that  had  been  heated  to  the  highest  possible  degree.  Great,  however, 
was  the  despot's  amazement  when  he  saw  the  men  walking  unhurt  amidst  the 
flames,  and  a  fourth  person,  having  a  divine  aspect^  talking  with  them  ;  the 
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scat  the  same  time  seizing  upon  the  servants  engaged  in' keeping  up  the 
Apply  of  fuel.  OalUng  to  the  men  to  come  out  of  the  furnace,  and  declaring 
ia  belief  in  the  Ood  of  Judah,  he  issued  a  decree,  to  the  effect  that  no  man 
ihoold  in  future  c^uestion  Uis  almighty  power.  Still  did  the  tyrant  vaunt 
kiaself ;  and  he  vras  walking,  thus  boasting,  in  his  palace  at  Babylon,  when 
tee  came  a  Toice  from  above,  declaring  that  his  kingdom  had  departed  from 
luD,  and  that  he  should  be  driven  from  the  society 'of  men,  as  Daniel  had  fore- 
told. He  was  hereupon  seized  with  the  mania  called  by  the  Greeks  lycari' 
4n^,  which  causes  a  roan  to  imagine  himself  an  ox  or  other  beast,  and  to 
mo  into  the  streets  and  fields^  and  even  to  eat  the  grass  of  the  ground.  At  the 
nd  of  seven  years  he  was  restored  to  his  reason  and  throne ;  and  published 
^  account  of  his  illness  and  of  his  delivery  by  the  power  of  the  true  God, 
which  is  inserted  at  the  fourth  chapter  of  Daniel.  lie  died  in  the  forty* 
fifth  year  of  his  reign  1  in  the  fifUi  of  which  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
■eotioDed  hy  Ptolemy,  which  is  the  surest  foundation  of  the  chronology  of  his 
mle. 

EVENTS. 


The  Captivity  of  Judah.  The  Jews 
of  Judah  dated  their  captivity  from 
S06,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  first  came 
down  upon  Johoiakim,  till  the  exact 
expiration  "of  seventy  years,  as  Jere^ 
miah  had  foretold  ;  when  Cyrus  gave 
the  people  a  release. 


Introduction  of  Comedy  at  Athens, 
562 ;  when  Susarion  and  Dolon,  two 
poets,  commenced  a  representation  of 
the  lively  scenes  of  every-day  society, 
on  a  moveable  stage-cart ;  much  in 
the  manner  of  our  modern  moun- 
tebanks. 
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Ezekielf  third  of  the  great  prophets, 
was  placed  with  others  of  his  captive 
countrymen  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Cbebar  in  Mesopotamia,  where  he 
began  to  prophesy.  The  firmness 
with  which  he  censured  the  idolatry 
of  some  Jews  in  Babylon  cost  him  his 
life;  but  his  memory  was  greatly  re- 
vered, not  only  by  his  companions, 
but  also  by  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
His  style  is  bold,  vehement,  and 
tzagic ;  and  is  often  worked  up  to  a 
tremendous  species  of  dignity.  He 
was/ond  of  exciting  terror,  rather  than 
of  moving  the  softer  passions,  using  a 
rough  but  majestic  tone,  and  an  unpo- 
lished though  noble  simplicity  of 
diction. 

ThaleSf  one  of  the  seven  wise,  was 
descended  from  Cadmus,  and  travelled 
early  into  Egypt^  where  he  obtained 
much  astronomical  knowledge ;  being 
the  first  to  calculate  with  accuracy  a 
solar  eclipse,  and  to  divide  the  year 
into  365  days.  As  founder  of  the 
Ionic  sect,  he  is  called  the  Milesian 
philosopher,  being  a  native  of  Miletus ; 


and  his  school  is  noted  for  its  stoic  and 
cynic  severity.  Thales  never  married  ; 
alleging,  when  his  mother  urged  him 
early  in  life  to  take  a  wife,  that  he  was 
too  young,  and  when  late,  that  he  was 
too  old.  A  story  is  told  of  his  con- 
veying to  a  friend,  who  had  advised 
him  to  enter  the  matrimonial  state,  the 
sad  intelligence  of  his  son's  accidental 
death.  The  parent  was  inconsolable. 
'  See  there,*  said  Thales,  *  how  much 
happier  are  we  who  have  not  sons  to 
lose!'  whereon  he  told  the  afflicted 
father  that  he  had  but  invented  the 
tale  to  try  his  firmness,  and  to  prove 
his  own  proposition. 

Servius  Tullius,  sixth  king  of  Rome, 
succeeded  Priscus,  576,  and  banished 
his  murderers.  Thrice  the  Etrurians 
revolted,  and  were  subdued  by  Ser- 
vius ;  and  a  reform  of  the  state  then 
became  the  king's  most  anxious  study. 
He  divided  the  people  into  six  classes, 
the  first  being  the  richest ;  and  when 
the  census  or  valuation  of  estates  had 
been  completed,  he  ordered  a  solemn 
assembly  to  be  held  in  the  Campus 
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Marti  US,  a  large  plain  by  the  Tiber, 
at  which  a  sacrifice  of  animals  was 
made  to  the  gods :  and  Ahis  was  the 
first  lustrum  (or  expiatory  offering), 
and  was  ordained  to  be  Repeated  e?er 
a(\er  once  in  five  years!  Servius  was 
growing  old,  when  domestic  matters 
began  to  occupy  his  attention.  lie 
lad  married  bis  two  daughters  to  the 
grandsons  of  the  former  king,  to  secure 
tlieir  fidelity ;  and  one  of  these  sons- 
in-law,  Tarqjiinius,  combined  with 
his  wife's  sister,  each  to  poison  their 
consort.  The. guilty  pair  having  de- 
clared themselves  man  and  wife,  Tar- 
quin  arrayed   in  royal  robes,  forcibly 


took  possession  of  the  throne,  while 
the  senators  were  silting,  532  ;  and 
when  Servius  attempted  to  force  him 
from  the  chair  of  state,  the  brutal  youth 
seized  his  relative,  and  hurrying  him 
to  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  hurled 
him  down  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
forum.  TuUia,  the  murderous  consort 
cf  Tarquin,  now  appeared ;  and  a  party 
having  declared  in  favour  of  her  hus- 
band, she  commanded  her  charioteer 
to  drive  over  the  mangled  body  of  her 
parent ;  insomuch  that  not  only  the 
wheels  of  the  car,  but  the  apparel  of 
the  inhuman  daughter,  were  sprinkled 
with  his  blood. 


SECTION    IX. 
ILOARUDAM,  KING  OF  CIIALDEA.         ; 
562  TO  555 — 7  years. 

Iloarvdam,  or  Evilmerodach,  succeeded  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar,  562  ; 
and  married  Nitocris,  a  benevolent  woman,  who  induced  him  to  favour  the 
Jewish  captives.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  shut  him  up,  for  disobeying  some  com- 
n^and}  in  the  same  prison  with  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah ;  and  so  greatly  did 
this  circumstance  attach  him  to  Jehoiachin,  that  he  released  the  Jewish  mo- 
narch upon  his  father's  decease,  and  '  spake  kindly  unto  him,  and  set  his  throne 
s^bove  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Babylon,  and  changed  his 
prison-garments  :  and  he  did  continually  eat  bread  before  him  all  the  days  of 
his  life.' 

EVENT. 


The  UsurpationofPisistrafus.  So- 
lon was  at  the  head  of  Athenian  affairs, 
^hen  his  ambitious  kinsman,  Pisistra- 
tus,  induced  the  people  to  grant  him  a 
body-guard  of  fifty  men,  to  protect 
him  from  secret  enemies.  With  this 
force  he  subdued  both  friends  and  foes, 
seized  the  citadel,  and  was  acknow- 


ledged supreme  governor  over  the  most 
turbulent  of  states,  560 ;  a  post  which 
he  held,  with  occasional  banishment, 
thirty-three  years.  He  was  the  friend 
of  learning,  and  an  able  ruler :  and  to 
him  we  are  indebted  for  collecting  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  immortal  Homer. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


So/on,  fifth  of  the  seven  wise,  was 
bom  at  Salamis,  and  descended  from 
Codrus.  He  drew  up  a  code  of  laws, 
wherein  he  takes  no  notice  of  either 
parricide  or  sacrilege,  supposing  no 
Athenian  could  be  guilty  of  such  of- 
fences. He  had  scarcely  refused  to  be 
rrade  king  by  a  party  in  Athens,  when 
his  relative,  Pisistratus,  seized  the  so- 
vereign power ;  whereupon  he  retired 


first  to  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  whom  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
convince  of  the  vanity  of  wealth,  and 
ultimately  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died. 
His  laws  remained  in  force  400  years. 
JEsopf  the  fabulist  and  moral  philo- 
sopher of  Phrygia,  was  a  slave.  Being 
freed,  he  was  patronized  by  Croesus, 
who  sent  him  on  a  particular  occasion 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.    Here 
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lie  qoatTelled  ^ih  the  Delphic  priests ; 
who,  ofiended  at  his  sarcasms, accused 
kim  of  stealing  a  vessel  of  the  temple, 
tDd  burled  him  headleng  from  a  rocky 
661.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  in  the 
present  day  which  are  the  precise  pro- 
ductions of  .£sop,  amongst  the  count- 
less fiihles  attributed  to  him.  It  is 
eooogh  that  he  is  acknowledged  to 
kave  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
who  attempted  to  correct  the  morals  of 
the  people,  and  reform  the  state,  by 
this  species  of  writing. 

Bias  of  Priene,  sixth  of  the  seven 
wise,  saved  his  country  from  ruin,  and 
was  greatly  honoured  by  his  fellow- 
dtizens. 

Epimenides,  the  epic  poet  of  Crete, 
who,  while  tending  his  flocks,  entered 
a  cave  and  fell  asleep.  This  sleep  con- 
tinued, says  Pliny,  fifty-seven  years  1 
so  that  when  he  awoke,  he  found  every 
object  altered  about  him,  and  all  his 
friends  dead.  He  delivered  Athens 
from  a  plague,  and  is  said  to  have 
lived  289  years. 

Mimnermus,  i\ie  Greek  poet  of  Co- 
lophon, and  invtator  of  pentameter 
verse. 

Xenophanesj  of  Colophon,  who 
founded  the  Eleatic  sect  in  Sicily, 
which  held  the  wildest  opinions  about 
astronomy  and  the  deity,  such  as  that 
the  stars  were  extinguished  every  morn- 
'm%,  and  that  God  and  the  world  were 
identical. 


Anacharm,  a  Scythian  philosopher, 
4vho  was  associated  amongst  their  wise 
men  by  the  Greeks.  He  was  wont  to 
'compare  laws  to  cobwebs  ;  which  can 
stop  small  flies,  but  are  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  larger  insects.  When  he 
returned  to  Scyihia  from  Athens,  where 
he  had  spent  some  time  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Solon,  he  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  laws  of  the  Athenians  ;  which 
so  irritated  his  brother,  then  on  the 
throne,  that  be  slew  him.  The  classi- 
cal work  of  Barthelemi  gives  merely 
the  pretended  travels  of  Anacharsis. 

Anaximander^  the  Milesian  phi- 
losopher, was  the  disciple  of  Thales 
and  the  inventor  of  geographical  maps 
and  sundials.  His  notions  of  nature 
were  wild  ;  such  as  that  man  was 
made  of  earth  and  water,  and  heated 
by  the  beams  of  the  sun ;  though  be 
aflirmed  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere. 
Anaximenes,  his  disciple,  asserted  that 
the  heaven  was  a  solid  concave  sphere, 
in  which  the  stars  were  fixed  like  nails  ; 
an  opinion  which  originated  the  pro- 
verb, "  If  the  sky  should  fell." 

Cleobulu^  of  Lindos,  the  last  of  the 
seven  wise,  is  only  celebrated  for  his 
extreme  symmetry  of  body,  and  a  few 
verses.  Thus  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Greece  were  Chilo,  Periander,  Pit- 
tacus,  Thales^  Solon,  Bias,  and  Cleo- 
bulus. 


SECTION  X. 

BELSHAZZAR,  KING  OF  CHALDEA. 
555  TO  538 — 17  teaks. 

Belskazzar,  or  Nabonadius,  son  of  Iloarudam,  is  only  mentioned  in  scrip- 
ture as  having  been  besieged,  538,  by  the  army  of  the  Medes,  wherein  the 
chief  command  was  held  by  Cyrus,  governor  of  the  Persians.  During  the  invest- 
ment of  Babylon,  Belshazzar  gave  a  feast ;  and  being  heated  with  wine,  ordered 
the  vessels  which  had  been  captured  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  be 
brought  to  the  table ;  that  he  and  his  princes,  his  wives  and  his  concubines, 
might  drink  out  of  them.  A  damp,  however,  soon  fell  upon  the  royal 
mirth  :  a  hand  was  seen  writing  in  figures  of  fire  upon  the  wall  the  mysterious 
words  *  Mene,  mene,  tekel  upharsin.'  Belshazzar,  in  the  utmost  conster- 
Mtion,  sent  for  the  magi  to  interpret  the  sentence:  they  confessed  they  could 
ilot.      Daniel  was  then  called  -,  and  Belshazzar  declared  that  if  he  could 
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explain  the  writing^  he  would  make  him  third  ruler  in  the  kingdom.  Daniel 
replied,  **  Let  thy  gifts  be  to  thyself,  and  give  thy  rewards  to  another ;  yet 
I  will  reed  the  writing  unto  the  king,  and  make  known  to  him  the  inter- 
pretation.'' He  then  pointed  out  to  uie  monarch  how  grossly  ungrateful  he 
had  been  to  the  God  of  heaven  (whose  mercy  had  been  acknowledged  even 
by  Nebuchadnezzar)  in  the  matter  of  dehling  the  sacred  vessels  then  upon  the 
table ;  and  showed  that  mene  (to  number),  signified  the  years  of  his  kingdom 
were  numbered  or  finished ;  tekel  (to  weigh),  that  he  had  been  weighed  and 
found  defective  in  virtue  ;  uphartin  or  perei  (they  divide),  that  his  kingdom 
should  be  shared  between  the  Medes  and  the  Persians.  In  that  same  night 
was  Babylon  entered  by  Cyrus,  Belshazzar  slain,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Chal- 
dees  destroyed.  The  Medes  had  obtained  an  entrance  by  draining  the  chan- 
nels of  the  Euphrates ;  pouring  into  the  city  in  a  quarter  where  no  prepa- 
rations for  defence  had  been  made. 

EVENTS. 


Fall  of  Lydia,  Crcesus,  the  last 
monarch,  is  celebrated  for  his  wealth, 
the  vanity  of  which  could  scarcely  be 
impressed  upon  his  mind  even  by  the 
arguments  of  Solon.  Warring  with 
the  Medes,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
their  general,  afterwards  the  great 
Cyrus,  and  condemned  to  be  burned, 
548.  When  on  the  pile,  Cyrus  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  call  aloud  for 
Solon ;  and  inquiring  the  cause,  was 
struck  with  the  wisdom  of  his  remark 
"that  wealth  was  indeefl  valueless. 


and  mere  vanity !"  He  hereupon  gave 
him  his  life,  but  added  Lydia,  and 
eventually  all  Asia  Minor,  to  the  Me- 
dian empire. 

Founding  of  Marseilles.  The  Pho- 
cceans  of  Ionia,  an  Athenian  colony^ 
who  took  their  name  fix>m  the  phoccB 
or  seals,  so  common  on  the  Ionian 
shore,  lefl  Asia  Minor,  539,  when 
Cyrus  invaded  it;  and,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  settled  in  Gaul,  and 
founded  Massilia,  now  Marseilles. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Daniel^  last  of  the  four  great  pro- 
phets, lose  at  the  court  of  Chaldea 
oy  his  interpretation  of  the  royal 
dreams.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  even 
forgotten  his  '  first  vision,  much  as 
it  had  troubled  him,  when  Daniel 
brought  it  to  his  mind,  and  explained 
it.  Rewarded  with  the  government 
of  a  province,  he  resided  much  away 
from  Babylon,  though  at  the  period 
of  BeUhazzar's  impious  feast  he  was 
in  that  city  ;  and  upon  the  succession 
of  Cpraxares,  as  sovereign  of  united 
Media,  Persia,  and  Chaldea,  he  was 
made  first  of  the  three  presidents  of 
the  kingdom.  The  jealousy  of  his  col- 
leagues evinced  itself  by  their  pointing 
out  his  belief  in  a  God  hx  difierent  from 
the  gods  of  Chaldea;  to  whom  he 
prayed  thrice  a  day  in  an  undisguised 
manner,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
king  and  nation.  They  therefore,  as 
if  to  flatter  Cyaxares^  ordained  that  no 


man  should  for  thirty  days  ask  of  any 
god  or  man  any  petition,  save  of  the 
king,  on  pain  of  being  thrown  into  the 
den  of  lions  kept  for  the  execution  of 
state  criminals;  and  the  monarch 
signed  it,  without  knowing  that  it 
aimed  at  Daniel.  Unable  to  recal 
his  decree,  Cyaxares  saw  his  minister 
cast  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  sealed 
the  entrance  of  the  den  with  his  own 
signet,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country.  The  afflicted  king  took  no 
rest  that  night ;  but  commanded  the 
music  in  the  palace  to  cease,  and  spent 
the  hours  in  fasting,  and  in  prayer  to 
the  true  God.  Great  was  his  joy  in 
the  morning  to  find  the  prophet  un- 
harmed ;  and  he  cast  his  accusers  to 
the  lions,  which  tore  them  in  pieces 
before  they  had  well  entered  the  den. 
Having  declared  the  fortunes  of  Persia 
through  a  line  of  kings  yet  unborn, 
Daniel  died,  aged   ninety,  in  great 
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esteem  with  Cyrus,  534.  The  writing 
of  Daniel  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  other  prophets.  His  style  is  a 
concise  unpoetical  narrative,  and  he 
preserves  a  simple  yet  nervous  diction 
throughout 

Phalariif  tyrant  of  Agrigentura  in 
Sicily,  punished  his  subjects  with  ex- 
cruciating torture.  Perillus  made  him 
a  furnace  in  shape  of  a  brazen  bull,  to 
aid  his  cruelty ;  and  Phalaris  ordered 
|he  inventor  himself  to  be  first  broiled 
in  it.  His  subjects  rose  upon  him 
552,  and  destroyed  him  in  the  same 
machine  ;  which  was  afterwards  car- 
ried by  Amilcar  to  Carthage,  but  re- 
stored to  the  state  by  Scipio.  Agri- 
gentum,  now  Girgenti,  boasts  of  more 
venerable  ruins  of  antiquity  than  any 
other  site  in  Sicily. 


MilOf  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Cro- 
tona,  who  became  a  prodigy  in  strength. 
It  is  said,  that  he  carried  on  his 
shoulders  a  bullock,  four  years  old,  for 
forty  yards,  and  having  killed  it  with 
a  blow  of  his  fist,  eat  it  up  in  a  day. 
He  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  saved  the  life  of  that  philo- 
sopher and  hisj other  pupils;  for,  the 
pillar  which  supported  the  roof  of  the 
school  having  suddenly  given  way,  he 
sustained  the  weight  of  the  building 
while  they  escaped.  Attempting  in  his 
old  age  to  rend  asunder  a  tree,  which 
he  found  partially  cleft  in  a  forest,  the 
timber  yielded  at  first  to  his  violence  ; 
but  presently  closed  again,  and  caught 
both  his  hands.  No  aid  being  near,  he 
was  thus  held  until  the  wolves  de- 
voured him. 


PERIOD  THE  FIFTH. 

From  the  Rise  to  the  Fall  of  the  Fenian  Empire. 
i  538  TO  331 — 207  years. 

SECTIO!!  I. 

CYAXARES,  KINO  OF  PERSIA. 

538  TO  536^2  YEARS. 

Cyaxaret,  king  of  the  Medes,  called  Darius  in  scripture,  on  finding  the  suc- 
cess of  his  general  and  nephew,  Cyrus,  united  Chaldea  with  Media,  and,  in 
honour  of  the  conqueror,  who  was  chief  of  the  tribes  of  Persians,  called  his 
extended  dominions  Persia,  and  constituted  Cyrus  his  heir.  Ecbatana,  the 
seat  of  the  Median  court,  was  deserted  for  Babylon  ;  the  empire  divided  into 
120  provinces,  each  having  a  satrap  at  its  head ;  and  over  these  were  placed 
three  presidents,  with  the  privilege  to  one  of  acting  as  chief  minister  of  the 
king.  Daniel  held  the  last-named  exalted  post ;  and  had  the  merit  of  converting 
Cyaxares  to  the  true  faith.  The  latter  survived  his  conquest  but  two  years^ 
dying  aged  sixty-four. 

EVENT. 


Riu  of  CappadociOf  in  Asia  Minor, 
537,  Phamases  declaring  himself  king. 
This  state  was  usually  tributary  either 


to  the  Persians  or  Romans;  and  us 
most  celebrated  ruler  was  Archela  its 
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Simonidet,  of  Cos,  wrote  elegies  with 
peculiar  elegance,  and  the  people  of 
Syracuse  erected  a  splendid  monument 
to  his  memory.  FbsBdnis  says,  he 
was  such  a  favourite  of  the  gods  as  to 
have  had  his  life  miraculously  pre- 
served at  an  entertainment,  where  the 
roof  fell  upon  the  guests.  The  same 
poet  has  also  shown,  by  instancing  the 
ease  of  Simooides  during  a  shipwreck. 


how  superior  in  value  are  the  giAs  of 
the  mind  to  those  of  fortune.  The 
passengers  are  represented  losing  their 
lives  in  attempting  to  swim  ashore 
encumbered  by  their  property  ;  while 
Simon  ides,  leaving  his  money-bags  in 
the  ship,  escapes  to  land  poor,  but 
satisfied  that  he  carried  the  means  of 
wealth  in  his  head. 


SECTION   II. 


CYRUS  THE  GREAT,  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

536  TO  529 — 7  years. 

Cyrus,  Adjoining  to  Media,  had  long  existed  in  a  tributary  state  to  either 
Media,  Chaldea,  or  Assyria,  a  pastoral  or  nomad  race,  said  to  be  descended 
from  Perses,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda^  and  divided  into  ten  tribes  ;  one 
of  them,  called  the  Parsargadse,  having  rule  over  the  rest.  Cyrus,  the  nephew 
of  Cyaxares,  had  been  put  over  these  people  by  his  uncle  to  ensure  their 
fidelity ;  and  chiefly  by  their  means  he  had  obtained  possession  of  the  Chal- 
dean empire,  after  subduing  all  Asia  Minor.  Persia,  henceforward,  included 
a  vast  territory ;  extending  lengthwise  from  the  Indus  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  bounded  north  and  south  by  the  Euxine  and  Arabian  seas.  Cyrus 
found  the  Jews  captives  in  Babylon  ;  and  seventy  years  after  their  abduction, 
be  permitted  certain  of  them  to  return  to  their  land  under  Zerubbabel,  and 
rebuild  the  temple,  himself  defraying  the  cost.  This  monarch's  history  has 
been  variously  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  Herodotus  states  that 
he  was,  like  Qi^ipus,  exposed  in  infancy,  it  having  been  revealed  in  a  dream 
to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  that  the  son  of  his  daughter, 
Mandane,  should  one  day  govern  Asia.  The  child  was  brought  up  by  a 
shepherd,  and,  ignorant  of  his  own  birth,  was  carried  before  Astyages  for 
having  flogged^  peasant  as  he  was,  the  son  of  a  Median  noble.  The  culprit 
defended  himself  so  well,  that  Astyages  is  reported  to  have  recognised  in  him 
his  grandson,  and  to  have  acknowledged  him.  The  death  of  Cyrus  has  been  thus 
recorded  :  Making  war  with  Tomyris,  queen  of  Scythia,  be  was  taken  pri- 
soner ;  and  the  furious  woman  having  cut  off  his  head,  threw  it  into  a  vessel  of 
blood,  exclaiming,  '  Take  thy  fill  of  the  blood  for  which  thou  hast  thirsted  ! ' 
Xenophon,  however,  states  that  he  died  in  his  bed  at  Parsargada,  enjoining  that 
his  body  might  not  be  incased  in  gold  and  silver,  but  committed  to  the  earth 
whence  it  came.  ' 

EVBJJTS. 

Return  of  the  Jews.  Zerubbabel, 
grandson  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah, 
was  commissioned  by  Cyrus,  536,  to 
commence  the  restoration  of  Jeru- 
salem. As  the  foundations  of  the 
temple  were  laying,  the  old  men^  who 


remembered  the  former  building,  wept 
when  they  reflected  how  little  the 
work  of  a  few  poor  exiles  would  re- 
semble the  glorious  edifice  of  So- 
lomon. 

Invention  of  Tragedy.    Tliespis,  a 
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peel  of  Athens,   introduced  into  that 
city,  upon  a  moveaible  stage,  represent- 
Ums  which  are    considered  to  have 
ben  the   foundation    of    the  serious 
^ma,    535,     and   which   drew  from 
Sbkm  sentiments  of  the  most  marked 
leprobation.      **  If   falsehood  and  fie- 
t»Q "  said  he,   **  be  tolerated  in  this 
manner,  they  will  sood  find  their  way 
unongst  the   commoB  occupations  of 
laen.**      The  buskin^    or  high  shoe, 
vom  by  ancient  actors  of  tragedy  to 
add  to  their  height,    has  caused  the 
term,  in  modern  times,  to  be  used  for 
tragedy  itself;  so  the  word  tockf  the 


name  of  the  shoe  of  the  ancient  actor 
of   comedy,  is '  understood   to  mean 
comedy  itself.     In  the  Greek  tragedy, 
the  leader  of  the  company,  or  chorus, 
was  called  coryp/usut,  from  koruphe, 
the  tip  of  the  head.     He  spoke  for  all 
the  rest,  or  rather.kept  up  the  thread  of 
the  play  between  the  acts,  when  the 
other  persons  of  the  drama  were  off 
the  stage ;  and   prepared   the  spec* 
tators  for  that  which  was  to  ensue  on 
their   return.     Hence   the  term  cory- 
phsus  is  now  applied  to  the  leader  of 
any  sect  or  great  undertaking. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Tarquiniuii  last  of  the  seveu  kings 
of   Rome,    succeeded  to  the  throne, 
332,  obtaining  the  title  iuperbus   by 
his  haughty  conduct.      His  first  at- 
tempts  were  to  undo  the    good  his 
predecessor  had  done :  the  lustrum 
was    abolished,    the    estates  of    the 
friends  of  Serrius  confiscated,  and  the 
army  rendered  subservient  to  the  mo- 
Barch*s  will.    He  was  successful  in 
bis  wars  with  the  petty  states  on  the 
borders   of  Rome ',  and,  having  sub- 
dued them  all,  sat  down  to  enjoy  the 
petce  he  bad  ensured.     It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  a  sibyl  came  to  the  pa- 
lace with  nine  books,  and  offered  to 
sell  them  at  a  high  price.      The  king 
disregarded  her,  and  she  disappeared  ; 
but  she  soon  after  returned  after  burn- 
ing three  of  the  volumes.     She  asked 
the  same  price  for  the  six ;  and  when 
Taiquin  refused    to  buy  them,    she 
burned  three  more,  and  demanded  the 
same  sum  for  the  three.    The  king, 
hereupon,  bought  the  three,    which 
wereu>uod  to  be  full  of  prophecies 
reUtive  to  Rome  ;    and  the  sibyl  dis- 
appearing for  ever,  they  were  held  in 
extreme  veneration  by  the  people  till 
their  destruction  long  after,  during  the 
troubles  of  Sylla.    Tarquin  classified 
the  laws  of  the  former  kings,  and  com- 
pleted the  magnificent  building  of  the 
capitol;   but   his    lyitiniiy  in   private 
matters,  and  the  base  conduct  of  his 
son  Sextos,  wrought  his  downfal.  Sex- 
tus  had   violated  Laoretia,    the  wife 


of  his  cousin  Collatinus;  whereupon 
Junius  Brutus,  son  of  a  nobleman, 
who  had  been  unjustly  deprived  of 
his  property  by  Tarquin,  called  upon 
the  citizens  to  expel  the  whole  family 
from  Rome,  and  obtained  a  decree 
from  the  senate  to  that  effect.  Mo- 
narchy was  abolished,  and  Rome  de- 
clared henceforth  a  republic,  to  be 
ruled  by  two  consuls  annually  chosen 
from  the  people.  Brutus  and  Col- 
latinus were  the  first  consuls,  508. 

PyihaeoraSf  of  Samos,  *  visiting 
Egypt  when  young,  imbibed  many  oY 
the  opinions  of  its  priests.  His  suc- 
cess at  the  Olympic  games  obtained 
him  the  title  of  sophist,  which  he 
modestly  changed  to  philo-sophist : 
hence  the  word  philosopher.  At  forty 
he  began  teaching  at  Crotona;  and 
though  he  supported  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsycnosis,  or  transmigration 
of  souls,  he  believed  in  the  immortality 
of  man.  The  talkative,  who  wished  to 
become  his  disciples,  were  compelled 
to  be  silent  in  his  presence  for  Jive 
years ;  even  the  taciturn  were  not  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  two.  *  Magister 
ipse  dixit,'  was  the  common  mode  of 
declaring  to  an  incontrovertible  truth, 
amongst  his  followers.  Pythagoras 
guessed,  if  he  could  not  prove,  the 
solar  system  of  the  world  ;  and  recog- 
nised the  diurnal  rotation,  as  well  as 
the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  the 
central  position  of  the  sun,  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  planets;  to  which 
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he  added  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  of 
comets. 

Anacreon  of  Teos»  in  Ionia,  whose 
Greek  lyric  eflfusions  have  been  ad-^ 


mired  in  all  ages  for  their  elegance  and 
neatness,  though  stained  by  Bacchana- 
lian licence.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
choked  by  a  grape-stone. 


SECTION  III. 
CAMBYSES,  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

529  TO  521 — 8  YEARS. 

Camhyses  succeeded  his  father  Cyrus,  and  in  525  conquered  Egypt.  In 
this  expedition  he  killed  the  god  Apis,  and  placed  a  number  of  dogs  and  cats 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  knowing  that  his  enemy  would  not  attack  those  sacred 
animals.  He  sent  50,000  men  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and 
dismantled  the  statue  of  Memnon.  Happening  to  wound  himself  with  his 
sword  whilst  mounting  his  horse,  a  gangiene  ensued,  whereof  he  died ;  and 
the  Egyptians  affirmed  it  to  occur  on  the  same  spot  of  the  body  as  tlie  mortal 
wound  he  had  given  Apis.  Egypt  continued  a  province  of  rersia  until  the 
time  of  Alexander. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 


Polucrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  cele- 
bratea  for  his  continual  good  fortune, 
became  master  of  the  isles  around  him, 
and  had  one  hundred  ships  of  war. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  courted  his 


alliance,  and  was  witness  to  his  luck 
when  Polycrates  threw  a  precious 
jewel  into  the  sea,  which  was  soon 
after  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  fish 
brought  to  the  royal  table. 


SECTION  IV. 

DARIUS  CUYSTASPES),  KING  OF  PERSIA. 
521  TO  485—36  YEARS. 

I}arius  Hyttaspes.  On  the  death  of  Cambyses,  seven  of  ihe  Persian  nobles 
agreed  to  select  a  ruler  from  their  number.  The  lot  was  to  fall  on  him 
whose  horse  should  first  neigh  on  reaching  a  certain  spot ;  and  Ilystaspes,  or 
Gushtasp,  was  the  successful  competitor.  Having  introduced  fire-worship 
at  tlic  instigation  of  Zoroaster,  this  change  of  religion  from  sheer  idolatry 
caused  a  sanguinary  tumult  amongst  the  various  Persian  tribes,  which  was 
with  difficulty  suppressed.  The  army  of  Darius,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
attacked  the  allied  Greeks  under  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  near  Athens,  499 ;  but 
was  wholly  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  loss  of  200,000  killed  and 
wounded.  Not  discouraged  by  this  severe  blow,  Darius  resolved  to  carry  on 
the  war  in  person,  and  ordered  a  still  larger  army  to  be  levied ;  but  death  cut 
him  ofi*  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations^  aged  sixty-four. 


Consular  rule  at  Rome  began,  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  509 ;  and 
continued  till  tiie  battle  ofPharsalia^ 


EVENTS. 

461  years.  The  two  consuls  not  having 
power  to  raise  troops,  a  dictator  was 
occasionally  appointed^  ^vested  with 
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nsioKt.i 

iidnnty  to  levy  war  and  put  to  death 

liAhoal  appeal  ;  bat  he  could  only  be 

lotBoe  SIX  months.    The  first  dictator 

nsLanius,  49S.     The  irUnmes  were 

tiOf  and  could  abolish  the  decrees  of 

ik  Koate  by  the  ^rord  veto,  or  confirm 

te  by  aabscribing  the  letter  T.    The 

{witors  were  two,  and  had  the'  ma- 

element  of  the  public  treasury.    The 

ixemvira  for  a  time   supplanted  the 

ooosnls,   and  were  instituted  first  to 

dnw  up  a  sound  code  of  laws.    The 

cQisors  were  two,  who  kept  account  of 

tbe  population,  and  inquired  into  the 

conduct  of  families. 

Rise  of  Pontus.  This  province  of 
Asia  Minor  was  erected  into  a  king- 
dom by  I>ahus,  who  made  Artabazes 
king.  Its  most  celebrated  monarch 
was  Mithridates ;  and  upon  his  death, 


5§ 


Pompey  mode  it  a  prorioce  of  Rome* 
though  Marc  Antony  gave  it  afterwards 
a  nominal  sovereign.  During  the 
troubles  of  the  eastern  empire,  the 
Comneni  fled  into  Pontus,  and  reigned 
there  260  years,  calling  it  the  empire  of 
Trebisond  :  this  was  destroyed  by  Mo- 
hammed II.,  A.D.  1462. 

Battle  of  Marathon,  490.  The 
cause  of  this  conflict  was  the  burning 
of  Sardis,  a  Persian  city,  by  the  Athe« 
nians.  Mardonius,  the  general  of 
Darius,  had  lost  300  ships  and  20,000 
men,  before  Datis  and  Artaphernes 
were  sent  to  his  aid  only  to  increase 
the  Persian  disasters  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon.  Mardonius  never  sat  down 
to  dinner  without  exclaiming, '  Uemem- 
ber  the  Athenians  1* 
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Ponenna^  king  of  Etniria,  attacked 
Rome,  507,  to  restore  the  Tarquins, 
and  gained  many  advantages  at  first ; 
but  he  was  so  charmed  with  the  devo- 
tion of  the  people  to  their  country,  that 
he  felt  inclinedfto  conciliate  rather  than 
war  with  so  noble  a  nation.  Codes 
stood  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  and  sup- 
ported the  attack  of  the  whole  Etrurian 
army,  while  his  companions  behind 
were  cutting  ofi"  communication  with 
the  shore;  and  though  wounded,  he 
leaped  in  his  armour  into  the  Tiber,  and 
escaped.  Mutius  Sccevola  was  brought 
before  Porsenna,  for  having  attempted 
his  life,  and  slain  his  secretary, in  mistake 
for  the  king.  To  show  that,  as  a  Ro- 
man, he  feared  not  torture,  he  thrust  his 
hand  into  the  fire  of  an  altar,  declaring 
there  were  300  more  youths  determined 
on  Porsenna*s  death,  and  that  they 
regarded  ]iain  as  little  as  he.  The 
king  hereupon  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  and  never  troubled  them 
more. 

BeracUtus,  of  Ephesus,  called  the 
weeping  philosopher,  spent  his  time 
in  mourning  the  folly,  trailiy,  and  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  life.  He  refused 
the  offers  of  Darius  to  reside  at  the 
Persian  court. 

Zoroaster,  or  Zerdusht,  the  Persian 


philosopher,  who  prevailed  on  Darius 
to  substitute  the  worship  of  fire  for 
that  of  idols.  The  fire-worshippers 
still  exist,  as  well  as  numerous  stone 
buildings  erected  by  Darius,  for  the 
followers  of  the  philosopher. 

Confucius,  or  Kong-fut-ze,  a  Chinese 

Ehilosopher,  of  the  imperial  family  of 
hang,  drew  up  a  moral  code  of  pecu- 
liar excellence, and  was  highly  revered. 
To  this  day  his  descendants  inherit  the 
title  and  office  of  mandarins,  being 
exempt,  in  common  with  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  from  all  taxes. 

Lucius  Junius  Brutus^  when  his 
fiither  and  brotlier  had  been  murdered 
by  Tarquinius,  afiiected  insanity,  lest 
he  also  should  fall  a  victim  ;  and  the 
surname  of  Brutus  was  given  him,  for 
his  supposed  stupidity.  He  threw 
aside  disguise  on  the  death  of  Lucre- 
tia.  Snatching  the  dagger  with  which 
she  had  killed  herself,  all  reeking  with 
her  blood,  he  swore  eternal  hatred  to 
the  Tarquins,  and  obtained  their  expuU 
pulsion.  The  stem  equity  of  Brutus 
was  awfullv  displayed  during  his  con« 
sulate.  His  own  two  sons  were 
brought  before  him,  on  an  accusation 
of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  family ;  and  so  clear  was  their 
guilt;  that  they  were  condemned   by 
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the  parent  himself  to  death.  As  was 
the  duty  of  his  office,  he  even  sat  to 
witness  their  execution.  In  the  war 
which  ensued  with  Porsenna,  Brutus, 
in  close  combat  with  a  prince  of  the 
dethroned  &mily,  lost  his  life  ^07. 

Caius  Martiut  Coriolanus,  a  noble 
Roman,  so  named  for  his  victory  at 
Corioli,  being  refused  the  consulship, 
took  refuge  amongst  the  Volsci,  and 
led  them  against  his  country.  His 
mother  Volumnia  and  his  wife  Vcr- 


gilia  induced  him  to  spare  Rome ; 
whereupon  he  was  murdered  by  the 
Volsci,  448.  He  is  famous  for  his 
conscientious  discharge  of  public 
duties  without  regard  (o  popular  cla- 
mour. Not  all  the  assembled  mob  of 
the  capitol,  to  whom  he  was  ever 
opposed,  could  make  him  shrink  from 
his  determination;  and,  regardless 
alike  of  their  blandishments  and  their 
menaces,  he  proceeded  in  that  which 
he  considered  tlie  path  of  patriotism. 


SECTION    V. 
XERXES,  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

485  TO  464 — 21  years. 

Xerxes  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  Grecian  historians.  He  attacked 
the  Greeks  with  3,000,000  men,  480  ;  but  this  vast  multitude  was  stopped  at 
Thermopylse  by  300  Spartans  under  king  Leonidas.  The  Persians  were  be- 
ginning to  flee,  when  the  base  Ephialtes  led  a  party  of  them  up  by  a  secret  path 
in  the  mountains,  and  all  the  brave  300,  save  one,  fell  a  sacrifice.  But  though 
Xerxes  burned  Athens,  he  was  far  less  successful  on  the  same  day  at  Salamis, 
where  he  lost  200  ships,  and  gave  Themistocles  a  complete  victory.  In  479, 
on  one  day  again,  Aristides  and  Pausanias  thoroyghly  routed  the  Persians  at 
Platsa;  and  100,000  were  put  to  flight  by  a  very  inferior  number  of  Greeks 
at  Mycale.  Thus  was  Greece  freed  from  the  Persians ;  and  Xerxes  is  said  to 
have  been  murdered  soon  after  his  return  home,  by  Artabanus,  captain  of  his 
guards.  Xerxes  scorned  all  physical  opposition  ;  and  cut  through  mount  Athos, 
in  Macedonia,  to  enable  his  army  to  reach  the  Greeks. 

EVENT.  ' 


Fall  of  (he  Fabii.  Tliey  were  a 
noble  and  powerful  Roman  family, 
306  men  in  number,  descended,  it  was 
fabled,  from  Hercules  ;  and  so  influen- 
tial were  they,  that  they  determined, 

EMINENT 

Themistocles,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, was  at  the  head  of  the  state 
when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and  by 
stratagem  induced  the  enemy  to  block- 
ade the  Ploponnesian  fleet.  The 
Greeks  thus  enclosed,  fought,  as  The- 
mistocles knew  they  would,  with  fury; 
and  Xerxes  was  defeated  at  Salamis 
with  almost  the  total  loss  of  his  navy. 
He  then  drew  off  the  Persians  to  the 
Hellespont,  by  a  threat  that  he  would 
destroy  the  bridge  they  had  constructed 
acioss  it ;  and  Xerxes  hastened  home, 


unassisted,  to  'wage  war  with  the  city 
and  stale  of  Veii,  twelve  miles  from 
Rome,  477 ;  in  which  contest  they 
fell,  all  excepting  one,  a  boy. 


PERSONS. 

leaving  his  troops  an  easy  conquest  to 
the  Greeks.  T}iemistocIes,soon  after  this 
war,  falling  into  disgrace,  took  refuge 
at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  and  was 
presented  by  that  monarch  with  three 
cities,  to  provide  him,  he  facetiously 
observed,  with  bread,  meat,  and  wine. 
Aristides^  whose  virtue  procured 
him  the  surname  of  just^  was  the 
rival  of  Themistocles,  by  whose  in- 
fluence he  was  banished  from  Athens 
for  ten  years.  He  was  at  the  battle  o 
Salamis,  and,  with  Pausanias,  defeated 
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iitdo&ms  at  Plataeau  He  died  so 
)ow,thaLthis  funeml  expenses  were  paid 
bj\hepub\ic,  and  his  two  daughters 
ffidowed  by  the  Aihenian  treasury. 

PoMfantas,  ^  Spartan  geoeral,  who 
misted  Artstides  at  Flatsea,  having 
ofeiKied  his  countrymen,  offered  to 
btuay  Greece  to  the  enemy.  His  in- 
irigues  were  discovered  by  a  youth, 
vko  had  been   intrusted  with  his  let- 
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ters  to  Persia,  and  who  conveyed  them 
to  the  Ephori.  Finding  himself  be- 
tiayed,  he  fled  for  refuge  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva  ;  and  as  the  sanctity  of  the 
place  screened  him  from  tlie  violence 
of  his  pursuers,  the  building  was  sur- 
rounded with  heaps  of  stones,  the  first 
of  which  was  carried  thither  by  the 
indignant  mother  of  the  unhappy  man. 
He  was  thus  starved  to  death,  471 . 


SECTION  VI. 

ARTAXERXES  I.  t^LONGIMANUS),  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

464  TO  425 — 39  years. 

ArtaxerxtSy  the  Abasuenis  of  Scripture,  succeeded  his  father  Xerxer,  and 

pat  to  death  his  murderer.     The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  troubled  by  the 

msurrection  of  his  brother  Ilystaspes  '^  but  when  he  had  suppressed  it,  he 

applied  himself  to   the   affairs  of  government,  and  having  reformed    many 

abuses,  celebrated  the  event  by  a  general  feast  of  rejoicing.     The  festival  was 

commanded  to  continue  180  days  in  the  city  of  Susa ;  where  the  king  always 

passed  his  winter,  on  account  of  the  mildness  of  the  air,  in  a  splendid  palace  of 

white  marble,  whose  pillars  were  covered  with  gold  and  jewels.     It  was  at  one 

of  these  daily  entr  rtainmeots  that  he  divorced  his  queen  V^ashti  for  disobeying 

bis  commands.     The  Egyptians,  incited  by  the  Athenians^  having  revolted, 

Artaxerxes  went  against  them  and  obliged  them  to  submit ;  and,  seeing  the 

dilapidated  state  of  Jerusalem  on  his  march,  gave  permission  to  his  favourite 

Jewish  cup-bearer,  Nehemiah,  to  attempt  its  lestoration,  supplying  him  with 

money  and  men.      Throughout  his  reign  he  had  shown  great  kindness  to  the 

Jews  ;  and  even  selected  a  queen  from  their  nation.  He  was  called  Longimanus 

or  Macrochir,  because  one  of  his  hands  exceeded  the  other  in  size. 

EVENTS. 


IXeath  of  Virginia.     The  Roman 
centurion   Virginius  had  a  daughter, 
of  whom  Appius  Claudius  the  de- 
cemvir  became  enamoured;     but   in 
order  to   obtain  her,  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites publicly  swore  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  slave,  and  Appius  from 
the  judgment-seat  pronounced  her  the 
property  of    his  friend.      When  the 
matter  was  told  to  Virginius,  be  de- 
manded to  see    his    daughter;    and 
plunging  a  poniard   into  her  bieast, 
exclaimed,  'This  is  all,  my  dearest 
daughter,  that  can  save  thee  fiom  the 
violence  of  a  tyrant!*     The  soldiers 
meeting  him  with  the  reeking  weapon 
iu  his  hand,  and  learning  the  cause, 
Appius  was  seized ;  but  he  destioyed 


himself  in  prison,  and  the  decemviral 
power,  after  only  two  years'  duration, 
was  abolished,  449. 

Jerusalem  completed ^  448,  by  Ne- 
hemiah, who  finished  the  walls,  the 
great  buildings,  and,  above  all,  the 
temple  which  Zerubbabel  had  com- 
menced— that  temple,  which,  if  not  so 
glorious  in  point  of  architecture  and 
riches  as  that  of  Solomon,  was  sanc- 
tified by  the  appearance  therein  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  World.  Nehemiah 
governed  his  nation  for  the  Persians 
thirty  years.  The  Old  Testament 
history  ends  tweitty-four  years  afier 
the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the 
apocryphal  writings  carry  on  Jewish 
transactions  300  years  further. 


i 
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Thejirtt  sacred  War.  Of  the  two 
wars  so  called,  respecting  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  Phocis,  the 
first  began  448  ;  and  in  it  the  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans  were  auxiliaries  on 
opposite  sides.  This  celebrated  fane 
was  constantly  the  object  of  plunder. 
It  was  customary  for  all  who  con- 
sulted its  oracle  to  make  rich  presents 
to  the  god;  and  Crcesus  had  been 
known  to  add  greatly  to  the  sacred 
vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  place. 
The  Delphic  oracle  long  controlled 
the  councils  of  states,  directed  the 
course  of  armies,  and  decided  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  by  its  deputies  in  the 
Amphictyonic  council. 

The  Metonic  Cycle  began  433. 
Meto,  a  mathematician  of  Adiens,  son 
of  Pausanias,  endeavoured  to  adjust 
the  course  of  the  sun  to  that  of  the 
moon,  and  to  make  the  solar  and 
lunar  year  commence  at  the  same 
point  of  time.  This  invention  is 
called  the  Metonic  Cycle  or  golden 
number. 

The  Peloponnemn  War,  This  most 
celebrated  war  of  Greece  continued 
for  twenty-seven  years  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  general  inhabit- 
ants of  Peloponnesus,  each  party 
having  allies.  The  power  of  Athens 
had,  by  the  talent  of  Pericles,  ex- 
tended over  entire  Greece  ;  and  being 
appealed  to  by  the  people  of  Corinth 
to  aid  them  against  their  rebellious 
colony,  the  Corcyreans,  the  Athe- 
nians, instead  of  granting  their  re- 
quest, took  the  side  of  the  revolters. 
The  Corinthians  on  this  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who,  together  with  all 
the  otner  Peloponnesian  states,  com- 
bined to  put  bounds  to  the  dangerous 
encroachments  of  the  Athenians.  The 
war  began  431,  by  the  entry  of  Archi- 
damus,  king  of  Sparta,  into  the  Attic 
territory  at  the  head  of  60,000  men, 
wasting  the  country  as  he  proceeded 
with  fire  and  sword  ;  when  Pericles, 
instead  of  opposing  this  force  in  the 
field,  sent  a  fleet  of  150  sail  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  year's  war,  the  loss 
had  been   great  and  the    advantage 


little  on  both  sides  :  in  the  next  year 
a  plague  broke  forth  at  Athens,  which 
carried  off  Pericles  himself.  Several 
consecutive  years  produced  no  more 
decisive  result :  but  as  |he  war  took  a 
naval  turn,  the  Athenians  tried  by 
every  means  to  draw  away  their  oppo- 
nents from  Attica  itself,  and  in  416, 
against  the  advice  of  Nicias,  who  had 
succeeded  Pericles,  sent  Alcibiades 
with  a  fleet  to  assist  the  Sicilian  states 
against  the  tyrannical  power  of  Sy- 
racuse. The  Corinthians  and  others 
instantly  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Syra- 
cusans ;  and  the  seat  of  war  was  soon 
transferred  to  Sicily.  After  two  years, 
the  Peloponnesians  were  victorious, 
great  part  of  the  fleet  of  Athens  was 
destroyed,  and  the  allies  of  the  latter 
power  were  alienated  by  the  threats 
and  bribery  of  the  Corinthians.  Under 
the  able  direction  of  Alcibiades,  how- 
ever, the  Athenian  fleet  after  this  ob- 
tained a  splendid  victory;  but  Ly- 
sander,  the  Spartan  admiral,  fully 
avenged  the  loss  at  ^ospotamos, 
where,  of  180  Athenian  ships,  only 
nine  escaped,  and  Athens  itself  was 
invested.  The  siege  was  supported 
for  a  time  vrith'firmness :  but  at  length 
a  capitulation  took  place,  and  hard  as 
the  terms  were,  the  Athenians  as- 
sented to  them.  The  fortifications  of 
the  harbours  were  to  be  destroyed,  all 
the  navy  but  twelve  ships  was  to  be 
given  up,  the  tributary  colonies  were 
to  be  resigned,  and  Sparta  was  to 
be  acknowledged  paramount  over 
Athens.  The  Spartans  took  pos- 
session of  the  city  on  the  very  day 
that  the  people  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Sa- 
1am is,  404  ;  and  thirty  tyrants  were 
appointed  by  Lysander  to  conduct 
the  government  of  the  state. 

Augustan  Age  of  Greece.  During 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  Greece 
could  boast  of  an  unusual  display  of 
talent.  Historians,  philosophers,  poets, 
painters,  and  sculptors,  adorned  the 
various  states,  and  gave  'publicity  to 
works  whose  mere  fragments  are  now 
regarded  with  veneration.  Twelve  of 
the  most  emment  we  will  name. — So^ 
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cntc^  the  niost  iUastiious  of  ancieot 
phikwopbeis,     was    bom  at  Atbeos; 
ttd  qaiiting  his  fiaither's  bosinefls  of 
astiUnry,  lunied  bis  mind  to  loftier 
fsmuts.  Lake  Jibe  rest  of  his  couotry- 
scD  be  entered  the  araiy,  and  saved 
tk  lites  of  his  pupils,  Xenophon  and 
Akik^des,  in  battle.   He  inured  him- 
atf  to  hardships  ;  and  acquired  that 
loSDity  of    mind,    and    firmness    of 
coQDtcnance,    which    the    most    a|;>- 
psllxDf  dangers    could    not    change. 
The  iosolta  of  malice  or  resentment 
be  not  only   treated  wiih  contempt, 
but  received  them  with  a  mind  that 
expressed  compassion  for  the  depra- 
vity of  human  nature.     Becoming  a 
teecher  of  morality,  he  was  attended 
by  many  noble  pupils,  whom  he  in- 
itnicted  in  the  groves  of  Academus, 
the  Lyceum,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilys- 
ios.  When  Aristophanes  bad  ridiculed 
bim  on  the  stage,  the  fickle  Athenians, 
who  had  till  now  regarded  him  as  a 
superior  being,    allowed  him  to   be 
accused  of  corrupting  youth,  and  de- 
spising the  gods;  charges  which   he 
met  with  the  calmness  that  might  be 
expected  from  his  character.    His  de- 
fence was  full  of  simplicity  and  gran- 
deur ;  but  he  was  condemned  by  his 
outrageous  judges  to  drink  hemlock, 
404 ;  and  died,  resisting  to  the  last 
the  attempts  of  his  fiiends  to  deliver 
him.      Socrates  was  tlie  founder  of 
moral   philosophy  amongst  the  hea- 
thens.     He  taught  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  futi\re  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, the  spiritual  worship  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  and  the  love  of  mankind 
as  our  brethren.    He  was  an  affec- 
tionate husband,  a  tender  parent,  a 
warlike  soldier,   and  a   patriotic   ci- 
tizen.     His  person  was  small,    his 
countenance  expressive  but  without 
beauty,  his  nose  the  converse  of  that 
feature  amongst  the  Romans :    yet, 
when  engaged  in   the   instruction  of 
his  disciples,  his  dignity,  his  majesty, 
and  intellectual  superiority,  totally  put 
out  of  view  his  natural  defects.    Aan- 
tippe,    his  wife,    celebrated  for  her 
morose  disposition,  was  declared  by 
die  philosopher  to  be  his  best  treasure, 


because  she  constantly  obliged  him  to 
cultivate  the  virtue  of  patience. — De- 
mocriiuMt    the  father  of  experimental 
philosophy  (in  opposition  to  the  phi- 
losophy which  had  hitherto  prevailed, 
and  which  was  merely  a  belief  in  cer- 
tain ascertained   facts).    He  had  an 
obscure  notion  of  the  system  of  gra- 
vitation; and  held  that  the  atoms  of 
which  the  earth  and  planets  are  com- 
posed, would  long  smce  have  united 
in   the  centre  of    the  universe  fit>m 
their  gravity,  if  the  universe  were  not 
infinite,  so    as    to    have  no  centre. 
Could  he  have  built  upon  the  theory 
of    Pythagoras    (observes    Professor 
Powell),  and   taken  the  sun  as  that 
centre,  the  Newtonian  system  of  gra- 
vitation would  thus  only  have  been  to 
be  proved.      He  also  assumed  what 
has  since    been  fully  confirmed    by 
telescopic  observation,  that  the  milky 
way  was  formed  by  clusters  of  minute 
stars.    But  from  the  time  of  Demo- 
critus,     Hippocrates,    and    Aristotle, 
who  saw  the  errors  of  the  old  phi- 
losophy, until  that  of  the  great  Bacon, 
the  study  declined ;  and  general  truths, 
founded  on  the  observation  of  pre- 
ceding ages, constituted  what  is  usually 
meant  by  the  term  philosophy.    The 
ancients,  it  has  been  aptly  said,  lis- 
tened to  nature  'and  recorded  all  she 
spoke,  but  asked  her  no   questions. 
Democritus    is  called    the  laughing 
philosopher ;  because,  in  opposition  to 
Heraclitus,  he  amused  himself  with 
watching  the  progress  of  men   from 
one  folly  to    another,    till    by  their 
own  want  of  wisdom  they  had  become 
unhappy. — HippocraieSf  the  most  fa- 
mous  physician  of  antiquity,  stayed 
the  plague  at  Athens,  and   was   re- 
warded with  a  golden  crown .  \V  hen  Ar- 
taxerxes  offered  to  support  him  in  splen- 
dour, he  modestly  declined,    affirm- 
ing it  was  his  duty  to  serve  bis  coun- 
try.   From  his  observations,  roedicioe 
has  acquired  no  small  advantage ;  and 
the  people  of  Cos  in  the  Cyclades 
still  show  a  house  wherein  they  affirm 
he  was  bom. — Herodotys,  the  fether 
of  history,    who  being  driven  from 
Halicamassus,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  ac- 
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Lygdamis,  travelled  over  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Egypt,  and  repeated  at  the  Olym- 
pic games  a  history  he  had  composed 
in  the  Ionic  dialect.    It  relates  the 
wars  from  Cyrus  to  the  fight  of  My- 
cale,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  most 
famous  nations    in   the  then   known 
world. — Euripides,    the  tragic    poet, 
celebrated  for  givia^  force  to  the  ten- 
der passions.     Sublimity  and  a  high 
degree  of  polish  are  every  where  vi- 
sible in  his  productions,  nineteen  only 
of  which  are  now  known.     IJe  was  so 
great  an  enemy  to  the  fair  sex  as  to  be 
called   misoguneSf     or  woman-hater; 
and  from  this  aversion  arose  the  dia- 
bolical machinations  which  appear  in 
his  female  characters.      He  died  at 
the  court  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,who  patronized  him,  but  whose 
dogs  tore  the  poor  poet  in  pieces,  when 
in  a  solitary  walk. — Aristophanes,  of 
whose  comedies  eleven  remain.    The 
wit   of    them  is  extraordinary  ;   but 
they  abound  in    obscenity,    and   his 
attack  upon  the  venerable  Socrates  in 
his  '*  Clouds,''  can  never  be  too  deeply 
censured.    As  a  brilliant  writer,  Aris- 
tophanes has  had  many  admirers ;  and 
even  St.  Chrysostom  would  sleep  with 
his  works  under  his  pillow. — Sophocles, 
the  tragic  poet,  who  commanded  the 
Athenian  armies  jointly  with  Pericles. 
He  was  the  pupil  of  ^schylus,  and 
the  rival  of  Euripides.      Only  seven 
of  his  tragedies  are  extant;  and  they 
show  the  author  to  have  been  a  master 
of  the  sublime  and  terrible.   His  chil- 
dren were  so  undutiful  as  to  declare 
him  mad,    to  inherit  his  property; 
whereon  he  read  his  (Edipus  in  Co- 
lonos  at  the  Areopagus,  and  was  en- 
thusiastically acquitted.  —  JEschylus, 
likewise  a  soldier  and  poet;  was  at 
Marathon,  Salamis,  and  Platea.  Seven 
of  bis  tragedies  remain*,  but  their  style 
is  obscure,  and  wholly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  other  Greek  dramatists.     Being 
informed  by  the  oracle  he  was  to  die 
by  the  fall  of  a  house,  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  fields;  where,  it  is  said, 
an  eagle  flying  over  his  bald  head  with 
a  tortoise  in  her  claws^  took  it  for  a ' 
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Stone,  and  letting  her  prey  fall,  killed 
him  on  the  spot. — Pindar,  the  lyric 
poet  of    Thebes.      When  a  boy,  a 
swarm  of  bees  settled   upon  his  face 
while  asleep,  and  left  their  combs  on 
his  lips  ;  a  fair  omen  of  his  future  ex- 
cellence.   His  hymns  and  poems  were 
repeated  before  the  most  crowded  as- 
semblies in  the  temples  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  priestess  of  Delphi  declared  it 
to  be  the  will  of  Apollo  that  Pindar 
should   receive    half    the    first-fruits 
annually  heaped  on   his  altafs.     His 
statue  was  the  object  of  veneration 
during  six  centuries  ;  and  Alexander, 
when  he  reduced   the  city  to  ashes, 
spared  the  poet*s  residence.    His  odes 
are  his  only  extant  compositions  ;  and 
for  sublimity,    energy,    harmony  of 
numbers,    and   elegance  of    diction, 
have    never  been    surpassed.  —  Em- 
pedocles,    the    Grecian    philosopher, 
adopted    the    metempsychosis,    and 
wrote  a  poem  wherein  be  described  the 
various   transmigrations  he  had  suf- 
fered ;  having  been  a  girl,  a  boy,  a 
shrub,  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  lastly  Empe- 
docles.     Wishing  to  be  deemed  im- 
mortal,  he  leaped    unseen   into  the 
crater    of   £tna ;    but  the    volcano 
throwing    up     one   of    his    sandals 
his  design  was    frustrated. — Phidias, 
the    statuary,      Mras    patronized    by 
Pericles;  but  left  Athens  to  live  at 
Elis,  because  the  people  took  umbrage 
at  the  introduction  of  his  own  face  on 
the  shield  of  his  statue  of  Mmerva. 
He   constructed    for   the   temple    of 
Olympia     at     Elis,    a     Jupiter    of 
ivory  and  gold  of  so  colossal  a  size, 
that,  representing  the  god  sitting  on 
his  throne,  the  head  nearly  touched 
the  roof  of  the  building,  which  was 
sixty  English  feet  in  height.    '  Those 
who  go,'  says  Lucian,  *  to  the  temple, 
suppose  that  they  see,  not  the  gold 
extracted  from  the  mines  of  Thessaly, 
or  the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  but  the  son 
of  Saturn  himself,  whom  Phidias  had 
made  to  come  down  from  Olympus.' 
— Polj/gnotus,  a  painter,  who  adorned 
one  of  the  public  ponicoes  of  Athens 
with  pictures,  representing  the  events 
of  the  Trojan  war.     When  he  refused 
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\t«oiEer  of  vbe  A^mphictyons  to  reward 

iih  labours  miikk   any   thing  he  mighi 

»k,  ihey  issued  an  order  throughout 

tbt  cities  of  Oreece^  that  he  should  be 

oaintained   henceforth-  at  the  public 

expense,  wherever  he  might  go. 

Advancement    of  Either.     It   has 
beeo  shown  that  Artaxerxes  devoted 
180  days    to   feasting  and   otherwise 
entertaining  the  princes  and  governors 
of  the  empire  ;  after  which,  to  please 
tbe  less  exalted  portion  of  his  subjects, 
be  devoted  seven  days  to  their  especial 
giatification.     The  feasting  was  now 
carried  on  in  a  court  of  the  palace-gar- 
den, where  were  white,  green,  and  blue 
hangings,  &stened  with  ccrds  of  fine 
hneo  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and 
pillars  of  marble  :  the  recHning  couches 
were  of  gold  and  silver,  and  placed 
upon  a  pavement  of  red,  blue,  white, 
and  black  marble.    The  drinking-ves- 
scls   were  of  pure  gold;    and  every 
man   was  permitted    to  take   of  the 
royal  wine  as  he  pleased.    Meanwhile 
Vashti,  the  queen,  gave  a  similar  en- 
tertainment to  the  ladies  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  palace.     It  was  during 
the  last  day*s  festival,  when  the  heart 
of  the  king  was  merry  with  wine,  that 
he  sent  seven  of  his  chamberlains  to 
bring  Vashti  into  the  royal  presence, 
that  be  might  gratify  his  guests  with  a 
sight  of  her  beauty.   The  queen,  how- 
ever, refused    compliance ;    whereon 
the  king,  in  a  rage,  called  upon  his 
wise  men  to  declare  how  he  ought  to 
panish  her  disobedience.    And  Me- 
mucan  answered  before  the  king  and 
the  princes,  '  Vashti,  the  queen,  hath 
not  done  wrong  to  the  king  only,  but 
also  to  all  the  princes,  and  to  ail  the 
people  that  are  in  all  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom.     Foi^  this  deed  of  the 
queen    shall    come   abroad   unto  all 
women,  so   that   they    shall  despise 
their  husbands  in  their  eyes,  when  it 
shall  be  reported,  that  the  king  com- 
manded   Vashti    the     queen   to    be 
brought  in  before  him,  but  she  came 
not.    If  it  please  the  king,  let  there 
go  a  royal  commandment  from  him, 
and  let  it  be  written  among  the  laws  of 
ti^e  Persians  and  the  Medes,  that  it 


be  not  altered,  that  Vashti  come  no 
more  before  the  king ;  and  let  the  king 
give  her  roval  estate  unto  another  that 
is  better  than  she.  And  when  the 
king's  decree  which  he  shall  make 
shall  be  published  throughout  all  his 
empire  (fur  it  is  great),  all  the  wives 
shall  give  to  their  husbands  honour, 
both  to  great  and  small.'  And  the 
saying  pleased  the  king  and  the 
princes  ;  and  the  king  did  according 
to  the  word  of  Memucan.  Now  in 
Susa,  lived  a  Jew  named  Mordecai, 
whose  ancestor,  of  the  tribe  of  Benja- 
min, had  been  amongst  the  captives  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  and  he  brought  up 
as  his  own  daughter  his  youthful 
cousin  Iladassah,  who^e  name  in  Per- 
sian was  Esther,  and  who  had  lost  both 
her  parents.  As  she  was  placed  among 
the  assembly  of  beautiful  women 
whence  the  king  was  to  select  a  con- 
sort in  place  of  Vashti,  the  monarch 
noticed  her,  and  made  lier  his  queen  ; 
advancing  Mordecai  to  an  office  about 
the  court.  It  was  not  long  before 
two  of  the  chamberlains  conspired  to 
assassinate  the  king  ;  and  the  thing 
was  known  to  Mordecai,  who  told  it 
to  Esther,  and  Esther  certified  the 
king  of  the  same  in  Mordecai's  name. 
And  when  inquisition  was  made,  it 
was  found  to  be  true,  and  the  guilty 
pair  were  hanged  on  a  tree.  After 
these  things  did  the  king  promote 
Haman,  a  descendant  of  the  wicked 
Agag,  king  of  the  Amalekites,  whom 
king  Saul  had  spared,  and  set  his  seat 
above  all  the  princes  that  were  with 
him.  And  all  the  king's  servants  in 
the  gate  bowed  and  reverenced  Ila- 
man ;  but  Mordecai  bowed  not,  be- 
cause of  the  curse  under  which  he  lay 
as  an  Amalekite.  Uaman,  infuriated 
at  this  want  of  respect,  sought  to  de- 
stroy all  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom, 
even  the  people  of  Mordecai;  and 
having  represented  to  the  monarch  that 
there  were  persons  scattered  throughout 
Persia,  who  habitually  broke  his  laws, 
he  obtained  a  decree  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Jews,  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property.  And  the  letters 
were  sent  by  posts>  into  all  the  king's' 
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provinces,  to  destroy,  to  kill,  and  to 
cause  to  perish,  all  Jews  both  young 
and  old,  little  children  and  women,  in 
one  day.  The  posts  went  out,  being 
hastened  by  the  king's  commandment ; 
and  the  king  and  Haman  sat  down  to 
drink,  as  the  Persians  were  accustomed 
to  do,  when  debating  on  affairs  of 
state.  On  the  other  hand,  Mordecai, 
when  be  heard  what  was  done,  put  on 
sackcloth ;  and  going  into  the  midst 
of  the  city,  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter 
cry.  Then  called  Esther  for  her  cham- 
berlain, and  sent  him  to  Mordecai, 
who  told  him  of  all  that  had  happened ; 
and  giving  him  the  copy  of  the  decree 
to  show  to  Esther,  desired  him  to 
charge  her  that  she  should  make  sup- 
plication to  the  king  on  behalf  of  her 
people.  Esther  said  it  was  death  to 
any  to  come  uncalled  before  the  king ; 
but,  directing  him  to  fix  a  three  days' 
fast  for  the  Jews  in  Susa,  she  sent  him 
word,  '  I  will  then  go  in  unto  the 
king;  and  if  I  perish,  I  perish.' 
Now,  on  the  third  aay,  Esther,  glori- 
ously adorned,  took  two  maids,  lean- 
ing upon  the  one,  while  the  other  fol- 
lowed bearing  up  her  train,  and  having 
passed  through  all  the  doors,  stood 
before  the  king,  who  sat  upon  his 
royal  throne,  clothed  in  his  robes  of 
majesty,  glittering  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.  On  seeing  Esther,  he 
looked  very  fiercely  upon  her,  whereon 
she  fell  down  and  fainted ;  but  the 
king,  in  fear,  leaped  from  his  seat,  and 
taking  her  in  his  arms  till  she  revived, 
comforted  her  with  loving  words,  lay- 
ing on  her  neck  the  golden  sceptre, 
and  saying,  *  What  wilt  thou  queen 
Esther  ?  and  what  is  thy  request  ?  it 
shall  be  given  thee  to  the  half  of  the 
kingdom.'  Esther  entreated  that  the 
king  and  Haman  would  honour  her 
with  their  presence  that  day  at  a  ban- 
quet which  she  had  prepared,  and  that 
she  might  be  allowed  to  prefer  her 
petition  during  the  feast.  Ahasuerus 
complied ;  and  during  the  repast, 
forgot  not  to  call  upon  her  to  make 
known  her  wish,  assuring  her,  as 
before,  that  it  should  be  granted  to  the 
half  of  his  kingdom.      <  If/  said  she, 


'  it  please  the  king  to  grant  my  peti- 
tion, let  the  king  and  Haman  come  to 
the  banquet  that  I  shall  prepare  for 
them  to-morrow^  and  I  will  then  prefer 
my  request.'  Haman,  overjoyed  that 
no  man  but  himself  and  the  king  had 
been  invited  by  Esther,  conceired  he 
could  obtain  whatever  he  should  de- 
mand of  the  king ;  and  resolved  to 
Bsk  for  the  death  of  Mordecai.  But 
the  king  had  a  restless  night;  and 
calling  the  servants  who  ministered  to 
him  to  his  bed,  commanded  them  to 
read  the  records  of  his  reign.  When 
they  came  to  the  conspiracy  of  the 
chamberlains,  and  its  discovery  by 
Mordecai,  '  What  honour  and  dig- 
nity/ said  the  king,  ^hath  been 
done  to  Mordecai  for  this?'  and 
finding  that  nothing  had  been  done, 
he  resolved  on  duly  rewarding  a 
man  who  had  saved  him  firom  death. 
So  when  Haman,  purposing  to  demand 
the  hangirg  of  Mordecai,  entered  the 
palace  in  the  morning,  the  king  asked 
nim  to  say  '  what  should  be  done  for 
the  man  whom  the  king  delighted  to 
honour.'  Haman,  thinking  in  his 
heart,  *  to  whom  would  the  king  de- 
light to  do  honour  more  than  myself?' 
answered,  '  that  royal  apparel  and  the 
crown  should  be  put  on  such  an  one ; 
and  that  he  shoula  be  made  to  ride  in 
procession  through  the  streets  of  the 
city  on  the  king's  own  horse.'  ^  Make 
haste,  then,'  said  the  king,  ^  and  do 
even  as  thou  hast  said  for  Mordecai, 
the  Jew.'  The  disappointed  Haman, 
when  he  had  performed  a  ceremony  so 
little  to  his  taste,  retired  mourning  to 
his  home,  but  forgot  not  to  attend  the 
second  banquet  of  the  queen  ;  at  which 
the  king  again  asked  Eisther, '  What  is 
thy  petition,  queen  Esther?  and  it 
shall  be  granted  thee,  even  to  the  half 
of  the  kingdom.'  At  which  words  the 
queen,  encouraged  by  the  respect 
which  had  been  shown  that  day  to 
Mordecai,  casting  away  fear,  declared 
that  herself  and  her  people  were  sold 
to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain,  and  to 
perish !  '  Had  we  been  sold,'  she 
continued,  'for  bondmen  and  bond- 
I  women,    I    had    held    my   tongue  T 
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T^  tbe  king,   in    astonishment,  ez- 
diiiwd,  *  Who  is  be,  and  where  is  he, 
ibl  dfint  presume   in  his  heart  to  do 
»r     *The   adTenarjy  and    enemy/ 
i^Ged  Esther,  *  is   this  wicked   lia- 
na.'   On  this,  the  moosrchy  agitated 
s  Mil,  rose  and  went  into  the  palace- 
piden;   hut  leiuming  quicklV  wiih 
(Btam  of  the  chamherlauis,  ue  ud- 
kippy  Usoiany  who  was  sopplicatiog 
tbe  queen  in  a  prostrate  attitude,  had 
^  aoe  covered,  according  to  custom, 
with  a  Teil  or  napkin,  and  was  carried 
fartk  to  he  hanged  without  delay  on 
like  gallows,  fifty  cubits  high,  which 
bhtd  prepared  for  the  destruction  of 
Hoidecai.      Then    the  king  said   to 
Either  and  Mordecai,  '  Write  ye  also 
fcr  the  Jews,  as  it  liketh  you,  in  the 
king's  name,  and  seal  it  with  the  king's 
liag :  for  the  writing  which  is  written 
in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed  with  the 
king's  ring,    may  no  man    reverse.' 
Tm  were  the  king's  scribes  called, 
lad  it  was  written  as  Mordecai  com- 
vanded  to  the  Jews,  and  to  the  rulers 
of  the  127  provinces,  which  were  from 
India  to  Ethiopia,  that  the  Jews  which 
io  every  city  should  stand  for 


their  life  to  destroy,  to  slay,  and  to 
cause  to  perish,  all  that  should  assault 
them  ;  and  to  take  the  spoil  of  them 
for  a  prev.  And  the  letters  were 
sealed  with  the  king*s  ring,  and  posts 
conveyed  them  into  the  127  provmces 
of  Persia,  on  horses  and  on  mules,  on 
camels  and  on  dromedaries,  being 
hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  roysd 
decree.  And  Mordecai  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  the  king  in  royal  ap- 
parel of  blue  and  white,  and  with  a 
great  crown  of  gold,  and  with  a  gar- 
ment of  fine  linen  and  purple  ;  and  in 
every  province,  and  in  every  city,  the 
Jews  nad  joy  and  gladness,  a  feast 
and  a  good  day.  But  on  the  day 
which  had  been  appointed  for  the 
slaughter,  the  Jews  rose  in  every  city 
of  the  empire  against  their  enemies, 
killing  in  Susa  alone  500,  and  hanging 
the  ten  sons  of  Haman  :  and  two  days 
called  Purim  (or  days  of  lot)  have  ever 
since  been  annually  observed  by  the 
Jews,  with  great  rejoicings,  feasting, 
and  gifts  to  the  poor,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance  procured  for 
their  nation  by  the  instrumentality  of 
Esther. 


BMIVENT  PERSONS. 


governor  of  Athens,  was  son 
of  die  heroic  Miltiades.  The  money 
be  obtained  from  the  Persians  during 
his  wars,  he  applied  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city;  leaving  his  own 
magnificent  gardens  open  to  the  public. 
He  was  opposed  to  Pericles  ;  as  the 
latter  espoused  the  popular  side,  while 
he  supported  the  cause  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. So  closely  did  he  prosecute 
the  war  with  Artaxerxes,  that  the  king 
was  at  length  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
and  it  was  granted  by  Ciroon,  on  the 
sole  condition  that  all  the  Grecian 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  should  be  declared 
free  from  the  Persian  yoke.  Cimon, 
who  thus  gloriously  ended  the  frfty- 
one  years'  contest  between  Athens  and 
Persia,  possessed  all  the  qualities  that 
ennoble  the  hero,  and  adorn  the  man  ; 
and  was  the  last  of  the  Grecians  who, 
with  a  due  esteem  for  popularity,  was 


ever  on  his  guard  against  the  abuses  ot 
democracy. 

Pericles,  ruler  soon  afler  Cimon,'at 
Athens,  was  of  a  noble  &mily.  Es- 
pousing the  popular  party,  he  had 
much  diminishea  the  power  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  and  had  even 
occasioned  Cimon  and  Thucydides  to 
be  banished  by  ostracism.  When  ad- 
vanced to  the  head  of  the  state,  he 
ruled  it  fifteen  years  alone;  and,  like 
Cimon,  devoted  his  wealth  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city.  He  made  war 
against  the  Spartans,  and  restored  the 
temple  of  Delphi  to  the  care  of  the 
Phocians,  who  had  been  illegally  de- 
prived of  that  honourable  trust.  His 
ambition  began  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  but  the  fatal  plague  did  not 
suffer  him  long  to  conduct  it ;  being 
carried  off,  after  seeing  all  his  children 
perish  by  the  scourge,  429.    When 
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expiring,  be  obseired,  it  was  his 
greatest  consolation  to  reflect  that  not 
a  citizen  of  Athens  had  been  com- 
pelled to  put  on  mourning  through  his 
mismanagement.  The  people  lamented 
him  as  one  of  their  most  gifted  rulers, 
*  upon  whose  tongue/  said  the  poets, 
'soft  persuasion  with  all  her  attractions 
had  ever  rested.'  (Ostracism  was  the 
writing  of  the  name  of  the  person  pro- 
posed to  be  exiled  upon  an  oyster- 
shell  ;  and  he  whose  name  was  most 
frequently  inscribed  was  adjudged  to 


suffer  the  punishment.  Petalism  was 
exile  by  the  name  written  on  an  olive- 
leaf.) 

Aspasia,  a  female  of  Miletus,  who 
taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  and  bad 
even  Socrates  amongst  her  pupils. 
She  possessed  the  merit  of  superior 
«Kcellence  in  mind  as  well  as  person, 
and  her  instructions  helped  to  form 
some  of  the  most  eloquent  orators  of 
Greece.  Her  morals,  however,  were 
defective^  though  she  became  the  wife 
of  Pericles. 


SECTION    VII. 

DARIUS  II.  {NOTHUS),  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

423  TO  404 — 19  years. 

Darius  Nothus,  Xerxes  succeeded  his  father,  Longimanus,  but  was  assas* 
sinated  by  his  half-brother  Sogdianus,  soon  after  his  accession  ;  and  he  was  in 
turn  deposed  by  his  half-brother  Darius  Nothus,  who  smothered  the 
usurper  in  hot  ashes.  By  his  wife,  Parysatis,  Darius  had  two  sons,  who 
became  deadly  enemies  through  the  intrigues  of  their  mother ;  she  having 
induced  the  king  to  make  Cyrus,  the  younger,  governor  of  the  recovered  states 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  he  might  have  power  equal  to  that  of  his  elder  brother. 
The  reign  of  Darius  was  disturbed  by  the  insurrections  of  the  tributary  states, 
but  especially  by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians,  who  in  414  declared  Amyrtapus 
their  king.  His  death  took  place  404  ;  and  his  last  words  contained  a 
direction  to  his  son,  Artaxerxes,  to  rule  the  kingdom  by  the  dictates  of  religion 
and  justice. 

EVENTS. 


The  Agrarian  Law,  to  distribute 
amongst  the  Roman  people  equally 
all  the  lands  which  trie  armies  had 
gained  by  conquest,  was  first  pro- 
posed to  the  senate,  416,  by  the  con- 
sul Cassius  Vicellinus,  and  rejected ; 
whereon  so  violent  a  contest  arose 
between  the  senate  and  the  plebeians, 
that  although  tranquillity  was  obtained 
after  a  while,  the  parties  never  again 
became  firmly  reconciled.  The  tri- 
bune Gracchus  eventually,  as  will  be 
shown,  obtained  authority  for  the 
enactment ;  a  law  which  proved  fatal, 
under  Cssar,  to  the  same  liberty  it 
was  intended  to  secure. 

Utwrpation  of  Dionytius  the  Elder, 
It  was  in  405  that*  having  been  in- 
trusted with  a  generars  authority  to 
drive  off  the  Carthaginians,  who  had 


obtained  a  settlement  in  Sicily,  he 
declared  himself  king  of  Syracuse. 
The  soldiers  supported  him  because 
he  doubled  their  pay;  but  he  turned 
out  a  tyrant ;  and  his  subterranean 
cave  in  form  of  a  human  ear, 
which  had  communication  with  a 
room  wherein  he  could  hear  what  was 
said  by  those  whom  his  suspicion  and 
cruelty  had  confined,  still  exists.  The 
caiapulta,  for  discharging  showers  of 
stones,  was  his  invention. 

The  Dismantling'  of  Athens.  This 
celebrated  city  rapidly  declined  after 
its  dismantling  by  Lysander,  404.  Dr. 
Clarke  thus  describes  its  present  re- 
mains, which  he  approached  by  sea 
with  the  most  elevated  sensations.  *  The 
Parthenon  appeared  first,  above  a  long 
chain  of  hills  in  the  front ;  the  whole 
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lacked  by  a  \olty  mountainous 
As  we  dre^w  near  to  the  walls, 
>t  belveld  the  vast  citadel*  crowned 
^  temples,  that   orif^nated   in  the 
^Mnikm  ODce   paid  to   the  memory 
tf ibe illustrious  dead.      The  remains 
tf  Uadnan's     temple    of     Olympian 
]n«  appeared  full  in   view  between 
^Qtadeland  the  Ilissus  :  high  upon 
*okfirose  the  Acropolis,  in  the  most 
impressive  grandeur  :   on  the  western 
^  of  it  the  hill  of   Areopagus  :  and 
W)ODd  all,    appeared   the    beautiful 
'     pW  of  Athens,  bounded   by  mount 
Hymettos.       We    rode    towards  the 
caggy  rock  of  the  citadel ;  and  thence 
ecRiUQuing  to    skirt  the   base  of  the 
Aoopolis,  the  road  winding  towards 
tb  north,     we    saw   upon     our  left, 
scooped  in  the  solid  rock,  the  circular 
sweep  on  which  the  Athenians  were 
VQDt  to  assemble  to  hear  the  plays  of 
^achylos.      We  proceeded  towards 
tbe  cast,  to  ascend  mount  Anchesrous, 
ud  to  enjoy,  in  one  panoramic  surrey, 
(be  glorious  prospect  presented  from 
its  summit,  of  all  the  antiquities  and 
Bttuial  beauties  in  the  Athenian  plain. 
We  reached    the  commanding   emi- 
nence of  the  mount  once  occupied  by 


a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  small  Christian  sanc- 
tuary, dedicated  to  St.  George.  Here 
a  Demochtus  niii^ht  sit  and  laugh  at 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world, 
or  an  lleraclitus  weep  over  its  ma- 
nifold misfortunes.  The  lofty  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  with  its 
majestic  temples,  tlie  Parthenon, 
Erectheum,  &c.,  constitute  the  central 
object.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
modem  city  of  Athens,  with  its  gar- 
dens, ruins,  mosques,  and  walls, 
spreading  into  the  plain  beueath  the 
citadel.  On  the  right  is  the  temple 
of  Theseus ;  and  on  the  left,  that  of 
Jupiter  Olympius.  Proceeding  to  the 
south  and  east,  the  view  beyond  the 
citadel  displays  the  Areopagus,  Ilissus, 
the  sites  of  the  temple  of  Ceres  and 
the  Lyceum,  with  the  fountain  Cal- 
lirhoe.  In  a  parallel  circuit  with  a 
more  extended  radius,  are  seen  the 
hills  and  defile  of  the  Via  Sacra,  the 
Piraeus,  Salamis,  iBgina,  the  more 
distant  isles,  and  Ilymettus.  A  similar 
circuit,  but  still  more  extended,  em- 
braces the  mountains  beyond  Megara, 
Corinth,  and  the  ^'.gean  and  very 
remote  islands.' 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Lytander  of  Sparta,  who  dismantled 
Athens,  and  placed  thirty  tyrant*  over 
the  people.  The  glory  of  having  put 
an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  of 
twenty-seven  years,  gave  wings  to  his 
ambition ;  and  he  had  resolved  on 
declaring  himself  king  of  Sparta,  when 
a  war  with  Thebes  called  him  off,  in 
which  he  fell. 

Alcibktdet,  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
commanded  on  the  side  of    Athens 


against  Syracuse  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war;  but  findin^f,  on  his  return 
home,  that  he  had  been  accused  of 
impiety,  and  that  his  goods  had  been 
confiscated,  he  fled  to  Persia.  The 
Athenians  recalled  him,  and  gave  him 
a  triumph;  but  his  expedition  against 
Cyme  failing,  he  again  escaped  to 
Persia,  and  was  assassinated  by  the 
satrap  Phamabazus,  at  the  instigation 
of  Lysander. 


SECTION   VIII. 
ARTAXERXES  II.    (MNEMON),  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

404  TO  358—46  years. 

JrtaxerxeM  had  scarcely  received  the  reins  of  government,  when  his  brother 
Cyrus  attempted  his  dethronement.  Assembling  in  his  piincipaliiy  of  Asia 
Minor,  a  mingled  force  of  barbarians  and  mercenary  Greeks,  he  marched  from 
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Sardis  towards  Babylon  with  113,000  men  ;  but  being  met  at  Cunaxa  by  the 
king,  was  there  slain.  This  revolt  suppressed,  Artaxerxes  compelled  to  sub- 
mission Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  opposed  his  satrap,  Tissaphernes, 
when  oppressing  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  He  next  reduced  Cyprus, 
where  Lvagoras,  whose  ancestors  had  ruled  over  a  part  of  the  isle,  had  seized 
upon  the  remainder,  which  was  a  Persian  colony.  He  now  attacked  Egypt, 
with  a  hope  of  re-adding  it  to  his  empire ;  but  though  aided  by  Iphicrates,  the 
skilful  Athenian  general  (whose  mercenaries  were  called  by  way  of  eminence, 
Iphicraiians),  he  could  not  seize  the  new  king  Nectanebus  ;  so  that  the  views 
of  the  expedition  were  frustrated.  The  last  years  of  Artaxerxes  were  ha- 
rassed by  domestic  troubles.  He  was  compelled  to  put  his  own  son  Darius 
to  death  for  a  conspiracy  against  his  person ;  and  soon  after,  Ochus,  another 
son,  murdered  two  of  his  brothers  to  clear  the  way  for  himself  when  his 
father  should  die.  These  atrocities  are  said  to  have  broken  the  aged  king's 
heart,  358. 


EVENTS. 


The  Expedition  of  Cyrus.  This 
young  prince  began  his  attempt  upon 
his  brother's  throne  with  gaining  over 
the  cities  under  Tissapbernes,  which 
quickly  produced  a  war  with  that 
governor ;  and  under  tlie  pretence  of 
going  against  him,  Cyrus  obtained 
great  aid  in  money,  men,  and  ships 
from  the  Spartans.  At  length,  having 
collected  13,000  Greek  mercenaries 
in  addition  to  100,000  soldiers  of 
other  nations,  he  set  out  from  Sardis, 
directing  his  march  towards  Upper 
Asia  ;  the  army  being  ignorant  of  the 
object  of  the  expedition.  On  reaching 
Tarsus,  the  Greeks,  suspecting  they 
were  marching  against  the  king  of 
Persia,  refused  to  proceed,  until  Cyrus 
by  presents  and  promises  had  worked 
upon  them.  On  arriving  at  Cunaxa, 
near  Babylon,  the  pnnce  found  his 
brother,  with  900,000  men,  ready  to 
engage  him ;  whereupon,  leaping  from 
his  chariot,  he  commanded  nis  troops 
to  stand  to  their  arms.  The  Greeks 
having  routed  the  wing  opposite  to 
them  at  the  first  onset^  Cyrus  was, 
with  loud  shouts,  proclaimed  king  by 
those  who  stood  round  him ;  but 
that  prince,  perceiving  his  brother 
prepare  to  attack  him  in  flank,  ad- 
vanced with  600  chosen  horse,  dis> 
persed  the  king's  guards,  and  engaged 
the  monarch  with  great  fury  hand  to 
hand.  Cyrus  had  already  wounded 
his  brother,  when  the  guards,  re- 
covering their  ground,  discharged  their 


arrows  at  the  prince,  who,  throwing 
himself  headlong  upon  the  king,  was 
pierced  through  by  his  javelin  and 
slain.  Meanwhile,  the  Greeks  having 
defeated  the  enemy's  left  wing  com- 
manded by  Tissaphernes,  and  the 
king's  right  wing  having  put  to  flight 
Cyrus's  lefr,  each  party,  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  elsewhere,  imagined 
it  had  gained  the  victory.  When, 
however,  the  adherents  of  Cyrus  were 
convinced  of  their  leader's  death,  they 
sent  deputies  to  Arisus,  their  com- 
mander-in-chief, offering  him,  as  con- 
querors, the  crown  of  Persia.  Ariseus 
told  them  in  reply  that  he  intended  to 
set  out  early  in  the  rooming  towards 
Ionia,  and  advised  them  to  join  him 
in  the  night.  They  followed  his 
direction,  and  commenced  their  return 
to  Greece.  They  were  at  a  vast  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  had  to  force 
their  way  through  an  immense  tract 
of  the  enemy's  country.  But  valour 
and  resolution  i^  mastered  all  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  powerful 
army,  which  constantly  harassed 
them,  they  made  good  their  passage 
(2325  miles)  to  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  Euxine  sea.  This  retreat  (the 
longest  ever  made  through  an  enemy's 
country)  was  conducted,  after  the 
death  of  Clearchus,  by  Xenophon  ; 
who  has  given  us  in  his  Anabasis  a 
most  elegant  and  interesting  history 
of  it. 
JSxpuldon  of  the  Thirty  Tyranti, 
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„  AtbensYttud  \>eeo  compelled 
fenbmit  for  at  while  to  the  power  of 
^sbe  was  enaibleci  to  expel  the 
<in  pliced  ovex  l\er  \>y  'L.ysander  in 
b  iihan^  three  yearm»  tbiough  the 
Idiotic  Vxertions  of  Thrasybulas, 
ftl. 

He  Cormiluan  IFar  \>egan  395,  by 
le  cflmlttiiation  of  tbe  Atheniaos, 
IUbu,  Corinthiaas,  and  Argives, 
i^msi  Laced«fiioii.  The  most  fii- 
iw  baule*  were  at  Coronea  and 
Lenetn,  the  latter  of  which  closed 
ibecoQtest,  aCier  a  duration  of  twenty- 
ibor  jeaLiSy  371.  The  SparUns  lost  at 
Ub^  40OO  men,  with  their  king 
QKonbrutus;  while  the  Thebans 
dtt  assailants,  led  by  Epaminondas, 
omoted  but  300  dead.  From  that 
penod  the  Spartans  neTcr  could  re- 
pui  the  rank  which  they  had  held  for 
ttO  years  ;  so  that,  during  the  rule  of 
Artaieixes,  the  two  most  potent  states 
tf  Greece  fell  to  decay. 

Capture  of  VeU.  Camillus,  the 
fittiian  genofal,  took  this  city  of  £tru- 
na,a  place  lai^r  and  more  opulent 
ihaui  kome  itself,  aAer  ten  years' 
aege,  395. 

Rome  plundered  by  the  Oauli,  390  ; 
when  Brennus  and  his  barbaric  horde 
CDleied  the  city,  and  would  have 
wholly  destroyed  it  but  for  Camillus, 
who  encouraged  the  people  to  drive 
out  the  invaders.  The  Gauls  climbed 
theTarpeian  rock  during  the  night; 
snd  were  on  the  point  of  taking  the 
capitol,  when  the  cackling  of  some 
geese  awoke  the  sentinels.  Camillus 
was  dictator  five  times,  censor  once, 
three  times  inter-rex,  twice  a  military 
tribuue,  and  had  four  triumphs. 

Return  of  the  Meaemanty  370,  to 
Peloponnesus,  a  century  after  their 
ancestors  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Spartans. 

Pldeian  Consuls  chosen.  Licinius 
obtained  this  radical  reform  at  liome, 


365.  The  common  people  had  often 
forced  their  aristocratic  adversaries  to 
make  concessions,  by  seceding :  tliat 
is,  retiring  in  a  body  to  some  neigh- 
bouring hill,  where  they  would  remain 
until  their  petitions  were  granted.  By 
their  first  secession  they  obtained  the 
right  of  choosing  tribunes  from  their 
body,  whose  sanction  was  necessary  to 
give  every  law  validity;  but  when 
Licinius,  the  tribune,  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, obtained  this  act  in  tJieir  favour, 
the  ruin  uf  the  patrician  party  was  sup- 
posed to  be  sealed. 

Devotion  of  Curtius,  An  earth- 
quake, 362,  made  a  chasm  in  the 
forum  at  Rome  ;  and  it  being  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  not  close  until  the 
most  precious  thing  in  the  capitol  was 
thrown  thereinto,  Curtius  declared 
courage  to  be  meant ;  and,  fully 
armed,  leaped  into  the  abyss.  The 
ground,  as  we  may  imagine,  instantly 
closed  upon  him. 

Brief  Supremacy  of  Thebes.  Bceotia, 
although  one  of  the  most  ancient 
states  of  Greece,  had  never  been  able 
to  influence  the  rest  until  ruled  by 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  who  are 
celebrated  as  much  for  their  mutual 
friendship  as  for  their  patriotism.  No 
sooner  had  the  interests  of  Spuria  pre- 
vailed at  Thebes,  and  the  friends  of 
independence  been  banished,  than  Pe- 
lopiaas,  who  was  in  the  number  of 
exiks,  entered  the  city  and  freed  it 
from  foreign  masters,  lie  was  unani- 
mously placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government;  and  while  Epaminondas 
shared  with  him  the  sovereign  power, 
it  was  to  the  valour  and  prudence  of 
both  that  the  Thebans  were  indebted 
for  the  victory  of  Leuctra,  after  which 
their  state  became  the  dictator  and 
arbiter  of  Greece.  But  as  with  them 
the  glory  of  Thebes  arose,  so  was  its 
power  extinguished  by  their  death, 
after  the  brief  duration  of  eight  years. 


EMINENT   PKhSONS. 


Xenophon,  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  His 
consummate  skill  was  displayed  after 
the  defeat  of  Cunaxa ;  and  by  his  in- 


trepidity alone  the  10,000  reached  their 
homes.  After  his  return  to  Athens,  he 
Joined  Agesilaus  in  Asia,  and  shared 
that  monarch's  glory  ^  but  it  was  his 
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misfortune  to  have  to  fight  against  his 
own  people.      On  his  second   return, 
he  was  banished  to  Scillus  for  aiding 
Cyrus ;  and  resoUing  to  settle  there, 
he  built   a    temple    to    Diana,  and 
greatly  ornamented  a  purchased   es- 
tate.     War,  however,  drove  him,  at 
the  age  of  ninety,  from  his  elegant  re- 
treat to  Corinth,  where  he  soon  after 
died.    The  fame  of  Xenophon  rests  on 
hi^  Anabasis,  and    his  philosophical 
romance    of    the    Cyropsedeia :    the 
former  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
military  histories  ever  penned ;  while 
it  is,  as  a   composition,  a  model  of 
simplicity    and    good    sense.      The 
euphony  and  neatness  of  Xenophon 's 
style  have  procured  him  the  titles  of 
the  Attic  bee  and  the  Athenian  muse. 
PlutOf  the   descendant  of  Codrus 
and  disciple  of  Socrates,  travelled  over 
Greece,  Italy,  and   Esypt,  and  then 
taught  in  the  groves  of  Academus,near 
Athens  ;  where  he  presided  with  dig- 
nity forty  years.     For  once  only  did 
he  quit  his  disciples  :  this  was  at  the 
request  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  who 
wanted  his  advice.      Plato  was  unos- 
tentatious :    his  dress  was  plain,  his 
manner  meek  even  to  diffidence,  and 
he  could  never  bear  to  be  recognised 
as  the   philosopher  of  the  academy. 
When  he  came  to  the  Olympic  games, 
he  resided  with  a  family  who  knew  not 
his  name ;  and  when,  on  their  visiting 
Athens,  they  called  where  he  had  di- 
rected them,  to  find  some  one  who 
could  show  them  Plato,  he  astonished 
them  by  pointing  to   himself.      His 
moderate  aiet  preserved  him  from  the 
effects  of  the  plague  which   ravaged 
Athens;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded 
by  his  physicians  to  remove,  declaring 
he  would  not  advance  a  single  step  to 
gain  the  top  of  Athos,  were  he  pro- 
mised the  longevity  of  the  people  of 
that  mountain.    ^Fhe  works  of  Plato 
are  mostly  in  the   form  of  dialogue, 
wherein  he  speaks  by  the  mouth  of 
others,  makmg  rarely  mention  of  him- 
self.    His  speculative  mind  was  em- 
ployed in  examining  things  divine  and 
human  ;  and  his  opmions  still  continue 
ta  influence  mankind^  and  to  divide 


their  sentiments.  All  science  he  made 
to  consist  in  reminiscence.  He  com- 
pared the  soul  to  a  small  republic,  of 
which  the  reasoning  and  judging 
powers  were  stationed  in  the  head ; 
and  of  which  the  senses  were^its  senti- 
nels ;  by  the  iniscible  part  men  assert 
tneir  dignity,  repel  injurie8,-lhd  scorn 
danger ;  and  by  the  concupiscible  pro- 
vide the  support  of  the  body.  -Justice 
was  produced  by  the  regular  rule  of 
reason,  and  by  the  submission  of  the 
pai^sions ;  and  prudence  he 'made  to 
arise  from  the  strength  and  acuteness 
of  the  soul,  without  which  no  other 
virtues  could  exist.  To  illustrate  his 
dogma'  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  he 
wrote  his  Republic,  wherein  he  shows 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  community  of 
men  to  exist,  who,  impressed  with  the 
certainty  of  the  soul  being  enshrined 
in  a  body  which  it  will  at  death  throw 
off,  may  so  go  through  the  world  as 
ultimately  to  gain  eternal  happiness. 
In  the  physical  sciences^  Plato  has  the 
credit  of  originating  the  theory  of  conic 
sections,  and  of  geometrical  analysis  ; 
and  to  the  principles  developed  in 
these  discoveries  must  be  attributed 
many  of  the  most  valuable  inventions 
of  modern  science. 

Malachif  the  last  of  the  Jewish 
prophets  who  flourished  before  the 
Go^jpel  dispensation,  completed  the 
canon  of  the  Old  Testament  400 
years  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 
He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  ;  and 
foretold  the  coming  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist. 

Zeuxis,  a  painter  of  Sicily,  who 
settled  in  Greece  ;  but  as  all  his  works 
have  perished,  we  are  left  to  judge  of 
his  inferiority  to  Parrhasius  of  Ephe- 
sus  by  his  recorded  contest  with  that 
painter  at  Athens.  When  they  had 
produced  their  respective  pieces,  the 
birds  came  to  pick  with  avidity  the 
grapes  which  Zeuxis  had  painted. 
Immediately  Parrhasius  exhibited  his 
piece,  and  Zeuxis  said,  'Remove your 
curtain  that  we  may  see  the  painting.' 
The  curtain  was  the  painting,  and 
Zeuxis  acknowledged  himself  con- 
quered by   exclaiming,  *  2^uxis  has 
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kceited  birds  ;     but  Parrhasius  has 
ieceiTed  Zeuxis  himself  !* 

Ikmon^  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
ikma  condemned    to    deatn   by  Dio- 
lyiitts,  obtained    leave  to   settle   his 
domeslic  afiairs,    on    promise  of  re- 
toning  at  a  stated   hour  to  the  place 
•f  execution.       Pythias,    his    friend, 
ftedged  himself  to  undergo  the  pu- 
ushmeot  should  not  Damon  keep  his 
void.    Damon   however  returned  at 
die  appointed   moment ;  and  Diony- 
sus was  so  struck  with  the  fidelity  of 
the  pair,  that  he  pardoned   Damon, 
ind  admitted  both  to  his  confidence. 
DamHiefeSj  a  courtier  of  Dionysius 
the  Elder,  having  admired  his  m:^- 
aificence,  was  offered  by  the  tyrant  to 
be  kmg  for  a  day.  Damocles  ascended 
the  throne ;  but  while   he  gazed  on 
the  surrounding  splendour,    he  was 
imifted  on  perceiving  a  sword   sus- 
pended by  a  horsehair  over  his  head, 
m  token  of  the  dangers  of  empire. 
h  is  needless  to  say  how  hastily  he 
abdicated. 

Tkueydides^  having  failed  of  suc- 
cess when  sent  to  relieve  Amphipolis, 
in  the  Feloponnesian  war,  was  ba- 
nished by  the  Athenians  ;  whereon  he 
resolved  to  fight  no  more,  but  to  re- 
cord the  events  of  that  memorable 
contest,  (lis  history  goes  only  to  the 
tweniy-first  year,  and  was  finislied  by 
Xenophori  and  Theopompus.  His 
dialect  is  the  Attic,  vigorous  and  ele- 
gant; and  he  stands  unequalled  for 
the  fire  of  bis  descriptions,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  military  harangues. 

Timotheus,  of  Miletus,  noted  for 
his  skill  as  a  lyrist;  to  whom  the 
Epbesians  gave  1000  pieces  of  gold 
for  a  performance  in  honour  of  Diana. 
Chabrias,  an  Athenian  general,  wiio 
assisted  the  Boeoiiaos  against  Age- 
silaus.  In  this  campaign,  he  ordered 
his  soldiers  to  put  one  knee  on  the 
ground,  and  firmly  to  rest  their  spears 
upon  the  other,  and  cover  themselves 
with  their  shields,  by  'which  means 
they  daunted  the  enemy  ;  and  he  had 
a  statue  raised  to  his  honour  in  that 
posture. 
Agesilatu,  king  of   Sp  rta,  of  the 


fiimily  of  Eurysthenes,  was  contem- 
porary with  kmg  Cleombrutus,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  characters 
of  ancient  Greece.  His  energetic  mind 
made  ample  amends  for  his  small 
stature  and  lameness;  and  so  ingra- 
tiating were  his  manners,  that  he  was 
fined  by  the  Ephori  for  monopolizing 
the  affections  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
When  Artaxeraes,  in  the  Felopon- 
nesian war,  was  resolved  to  reduce 
the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  Age- 
silaus  obtained  many  signal  advan- 
tages over  him;  and  Sparta  would,  by 
his  activity,  have  preceded  Alexander 
in  the  conquest  of  Persia,  had  he  not 
been  recalled  to  defend  it  against  the 
Thebans.  On  this  occasion  he  ob- 
served he  had  been  driven  from  Asia 
by  30,000  of  the  great  kine's  archers, 
alluding  to  the  bribery  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  to  induce  the  Spartans  to  leave 
Asia  Minor,  had  given  the  state 
30,000  darics ;  a  gold  coin,  stamped 
with  an  archer  on  horseback.  He 
attacked  the  Thebans  at  Chseronea 
with  some  advantage,  and  was  next 
employed  against  the  Corinthians ; 
but  the  dishonourable  peace  with  Per- 
sia, called  that  of  AnUlcidas,  387, 
whereby  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  again  became  tributary  to  Per- 
sia, baffled  his  patriotic  efforts.  He 
soon  after  took  Thebes,  the  Boeotian 
capital;  but  the  subjugation  of  Sparta 
at  Leuctra  was  the  consequence.  The 
passion  for  enterprise  ot  Agesilaus, 
however,  was  by  no  means  extinct ; 
for,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  he  com- 
manded some  mercenaries  in  aid  of 
laches,  a  competitor  for  the  Egyptian 
tiirone.  The  Egyptians,  on  his  ar- 
rival, eagerly  crowded  to  behold  a 
leader  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much  ;  and  could  not  conceal  their 
disappointment  on  seeing  a  little  old 
man,  meanly  clad,  sitting  on  the  grass 
by  the  sea-side.  He  was,  however, 
always  the  first  to  jest  upon  his  own 
person  ;  and  when  he  hea  d  some  one 
declare  that  he  was  the  mouse  of  the 
mountain  in  libour,  he  put  his  men 
with  speed  into  battle  array,  and  at 
once  surprised  and  terrified  his  de- 
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tractors.  Instead  of  supporting  lachos, 
he  placed  his  competitor  Nectanebis 
on  the  throne,  having,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Spartan,  taken  the  stronger  side. 
His  death  occurred  on  his  voyage 
home  from  this  expedition.  His  plea- 
sant caution  to  a  courtier,  who  caught 
him  riding  upon  a  stick  to  amuse  his 
children,  has  been  often  quoted :  'Tell 
no  one  what  you  have  seen,'  said  he, 
'  until  you  are  yourself  a  father.' 

Archytaii  of  Tarenturo,  a  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  and  general  of 
the  Tarentines,  was  Plato's  in- 
structor in  geometry,  and  one  of  the 
first  who  applied  the  theory  of  ma- 
thematics to  practical  purposes.  Many 
marvellous  stories  are  related  of  his 
skill  in  mechanics ;  such  as  his  con- 
structing a  pigeon  which  could  fly,  &c. 

Aristippuif  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic 
sect,  studied  under  Socrates ;  but  the 
rules  of  that  great  moralist  were  too 
strict  for  him.  Opening  a  school  at 
Cyrene,  in  Africa,  he  declared  that 
pleasure  was  the  ultimate  object  of 


human  pursuit ;  but  that  virtuous  mo- 
tives and  actions  were  essential  to 
pleasure.  The  contradiction  involved 
in  this  definition  is  evident  enough ; 
and  substituting,  as  the  theory  does, 
pleasurable  enjoyment  for  moral  re- 
straint, as  the  foundation  of  hap- 
piness, it  was  easily  overturned  by 
every  man  of  the  world  brought  to 
ruin  by  having  followed  its  dictates. 
AntistheneSf  founder  of  the  Cynics, 
was  born  at  Athens,  and  having  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Socrates,  en- 
larged upon  those  which  treated  of 
temperance.  He  went  about  the  streets 
attired  in  a  threadbare  coat,  permitted 
his  beard  to  grow,  and  made  but  one 
meal  in  the  day.  His  maxims  were 
that  to  be  virtuous  was  to  be  happy, 
and  that  all  virtue  consisted  in  action. 
One  of  his  pupils  having  asked  him 
what  philosophy  had  taught  him,  he 
replied,  "  To  live  happily  by  myself." 
The  Cynics  were  so  called  from  kunos, 
a  dog,  because  of  their  churlish  habits. 


SECTION   IX. 

OCHUS,  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

358  TO  338—20  years. 

Ochus,  son  of  the. last  king,  having  put  to  death  eighty  of  his  relatives,  con- 
sidered himself  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  He  had  to  contend  with  various 
tributary  states,  which  he  with  difficulty  reduced,  especially  Phoenicia,  where 
40,000  persons  burned  themselves  in  Sidon  alone,  to  avoid  falling  into  his 
hands.  With  10,000  Greek  mercenaries  he  marched  against  Egypt,  and  in 
his  way  thither  met  with  a  remarkable  loss  of  men  in  lake  Serbonis,  in  Syria, 
which,  when  the  south  wind  prevails,  is  covered  with  sand,  so  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  from  the  land.  Ochus,  from  the  want  of  guides,  saw  troop 
af\er  troop  sink  beneath  the  deceptive  covering,  without  the  possibility  of 
affording  them  aid  ;  nevertheless  he  effected  the  conquest  of  Fgypt,  dethroning 
Nectanebis  II.,  and  returning  to  Babylon  laden  with  spoil.  His  treatment, 
however,  of  the  god  Apis  excited  so  much  indignation  in  the  mind  of  his 
eunuch,  Bagoas,  an  Egyptian,  that  he  murdered  him,  and  placed  the  king's 
son.  Arses,  on  the  throne. 

EVENTS. 


Second  Sacred  War.  The  Phocians, 
v^ho  were  guardians  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  having  been  fined  by  the  Am- 
phictyons,  for  ploughing  a  piece  of 


ground  sacred  to  Apollo,  refused  to 
pay  the  required  sum  ;  and  when  the 
Thebans  entered  their  state  to  compel 
them,  358,  they  seized  the  treasures  of 
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^  pd  to  laise  troops.  For  many 
)tn  the  Thebans  and  their  allies 
OBikd  riaeva,  m  Tain  ;  but  at  last 
Mp  oC  Maoedon  defeated  them  at 
MagDe&a,ax»d  made  them  tributary, 

m. 

£xpii2sum       of        Dionytius     the 
render.     He  baud  succeeded  his  h- 
tkcr,  the  elder  Dioaysius,  as  kiog  of 
Syacose,  and  by  the  advice  of  Dion, 
hi  hrother-in-lawy  had  invited  Plato 
to  his  court.      When  that  philosopher 
Ingested  that  be  would  benefit  his 
coontiy  by   resigning    the   sovereign 
uthority,   he   imprisoned   him,    and 
bsDiihed   Dion ;    but   the  latter  col- 
lected forces  in  Greece,  and  expelled 
Ik  tyrant,  357.      Dion  was  soon  after 
asassinated,  and  in  ten  years  Diony- 
sias  recovered  bis   throne,    but  was 
igun  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  at  the 
l!«ad  oi  the  Corinthian  army,  343,  and 
eooipelled  to  open  a  school  for  his 
support  at  Corinth,  where  he  died  on 
ibe  day  that  his  tragedy  gained  the 
{ffixe  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Destruction  of  Dianas  Temple  at ' 

EMINENT 

Pkilipy  King  of  Maeedon,  had  been 
brought  up  as  a  hostage  amongst  the 
Thebans,  whence  he  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  war.  When  called  to 
the  throne,  until  the  minority  of  his 
nephew  had  expired,  he  declared  him- 
self independent,  and  seized  various 
petty  colonies  of  Athens  and  Thrace. 
When  his  son  Alexander  required  a 
tutor,  conscious  of  the  inestimable  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  the  lessons, 
the  example,  and  the  conversation,  of 
a  learned  and  virtuous  preceptor,  he 
induced  the  philosopher  Aristotle  to 
dedicate  his  whole  time  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  prince.  Resolved 
upon  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  he 
laid  siege  to  Olyiithus,  which  the 
Athenians  defended  as  the  key  of  their 
territory.  Demosthenes  called  on  his 
countrymen  to  scorn  the  proffered 
bribes  of  Philip;  but  gold  prevail- 
ed, and  Olynthus  surreudered.  Tlie 
conqueror  proceeded  from  victory 
to  victory,  until  the  fight  of  Chxronea 


Ephetus,  Eratostratus,  an  Ephesian, 
to  eternize  his  name,  set  fire  to  this 
most  magnificent  of  all  the  heathen 
fanes,  356,  on  the  night  of  the  birth  of 
Alexander. 

Devotion  of  Decius  Mus.  This 
Roman  consul  devoted  himself  to  the 
god*s  manes,  for  his  country's  safety, 
in  a  battle  against  the  Latins,  338. 
In  this  he  was  followed  by  his  son  and 
grandson  against  the  Samnites  and 
Pyrrhus.  The  person  so  dedicating 
himself  came  forth,  habited  with  un- 
usual splendour,  invoked  the  gods  to 
support  him,  and  then  rushed  into  the 
thickest  of  the  batile ;  and  victory 
usually  decided  in  favour  of  the  army 
to  which  he  belonged. 

Battle  ofChceronea.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  defeated  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  at  Chaironea  338,  and  thereby 
extinguished  the  independence  of 
Greece.  He  was  at  once  declared 
bead  of  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
and  generalissimo  of  the  Grecian 
forces. 


PERSONS. 

sealed  the  fate  of  integral  Greece ;  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  marching 
against  Persia,  when  Pausanias,  one 
of  his  own  officers,  stabbed  him  in  the 
public  theatre,  336. 

JrUtotle,  the  son  of  a  Thracian  phy- 
sician, became  the  pupil  of  Plato,  who 
used  to  call  him  the  mint/ of  his  school. 
When  Philip  invited  him  to  undertake 
the  education  of  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
he  fulfilled  the  duly  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  acquire  the  friendship  of  both 
father  and  son  ;  and  so  lively  was  the 
gratitude  of  Philip,  that  he  rebuilt  the 
philosopher's  native  town  Stagyra, 
which  he  had  dismantled,  and  restored 
the  inhabitants  to  their  former  privi- 
leges. He  opened  his  school  in  the 
Lyceum  of  Athens,  355,  and  founded 
his  philosophical  sect ;  and  as  he 
usually  walked  while  he  lectured,  his 
followers  were  called  peripatetics 
(walkers  about),  and  his  doctrine  the 
peripatetic  philosophi/.  Having  taught 
for  thirteen  years  with  great  popularity, 
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Eurymedon,  a  priest,  accused  him  of 
impiety ;  whereon  he  retired  to  Chal- 
cis,  and  died  there  in  the  same  year 
that  bis  illustrious  pupil  expired.     Of 
the  vast  extent  of  Aristotle's  intellect 
his  writings  remain  an   indisputable 
testimony.      His  treatise  on  rhetoric 
forms  the  basis  of  all  that  has  been 
since  written  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence by  Quintilian  and  Cicero.    On 
poetry,  he  furnishes  a  correct  analysis 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  drama 
and  the  epic  ;  the  excellence  of  which 
consists  in  the  scholastic  precision  with 
which   the  subject  is  handled.      On 
politics,  his  opinions  still  possess  a 
general  value.    The  leading  doctrine 
of  his  ethics  is,  that  virtue  consists  in 
an  avoidance  of  two  extremes,  the  one 
of  which  is  vicious  through  excess,  the 
other  throush  defect.     His  morality  is 
less  fanciful  than  that  of  Plato,  and 
less  pure  than  that  of  Socrates ;  receiv- 
ing perhaps  its  worldly  tincture  from 
bis  residence  at  the  court  of  Philip. 
Of  logic,  Aristotle  may  be  called  the 
inventor,  especially  of  the  art  of  syllo- 
gistic reasoning.     He  is  first  in  the 
class  of  inquirers  who,  previous  to  the 
inductive  philosophy,  sought,  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  pure  intellect,  to  elicit  results 
to  ^hich  mind  alone,  without  experi- 
ment, can  never  be  adequate.     The 
solidity  of  his  labours  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  predecessors  is  re- 
markably conspicuous ;  and  it  was  no 
small  compliment  to  his  memory,  when 
the  religious  diputants  of  the  middle 
ages  used  his  dialectics   as  common 
weapons  of  defence,  and  established  an 
intim;ite  union  between  the  principles 
of  the  peripatetic  philosophy  and  those 
of  Christianity. 

Demosthenes,  the  most  illustrious 
orator  of  Greece,  was  son  of  a  rich 
bbcksmiih  of  Athens,  and  pupil  of 
Plato.  Through  the  ill-care  of  his 
giiaidians,  he  lost  his  property ;  where- 
upon he  turned  his  mmd  to  forensic 
rlcquence,  and  overcame,  by  extraor- 
dirwry  lersererance,  the  most  obsti- 
nate natural  defects  of  utterance.  With 


pebbles  in  his  mouth,  he  would  at 
length  clearly  enunciate ;  on  the  sea- 
shore, while  the  waves  were  roaring, 
he  would  render  himself  audible;  and 
the  first  use  he  made  of  his  oratory, 
was  to  force  his  stolen  patrimony 
from  his  guardians.  His  orations  are 
said  to  have  been  written  in  a  cave 
remote  from  society :  that  they  failed 
in  saving  his  country  was  the  sin  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  too  deeply 
sunk  in  the  lap  of  luxury  to  be  easily 
extricated.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  that,  just  recalled 
from  banishment,  Demosthenes  was 
denounced  by  Antipater,  now  master 
of  Macedonia  -,  to  avoid  whose  ire  he 
poisoned  himself  with  a  liquid  he  car- 
ried  in  a  quill.  Demosthenes  was 
accustomed  to  rouse  the  slumbering 
affections  of  his  countrymen  by  a 
species  of  exaggeration  common  to  his 
nation  ;  and  his  speeches  against  the 
bribery  of  Philip  have  obtained  the 
appellation  of  philippics,  a  term  now 
commonly  used  to  denote  harangues  of 
a  severe  and  sarcastic  tone. 

^schines,  the  Athenian  orator,  three 
of  whose  speeches  are  extant,  im- 
peached Clesiphon,  when  he  proposed 
to  the  Athenians  to  reward  Demos- 
thenes for  his  patriotic  labours  with  a 
golden  crown  •  but  was  defeated  by 
his  rival's  superior  eloquence,  and 
banished  to  Rhodes.  As  he  retired, 
Demosthenes  ran  after  him,  and  nobly 
forced  him  to  accept  a  preseut  of 
money. 

Isocrafes,  also  an  orator  of  Athens, 
long  kept  Philip  from  his  designs  upon 
the  state  ;  but  when  that  monarch  was 
successful  at  Chsronea,  he  starved 
himself  to  death.  The  remains  of  his 
orations  inspire  us  with  high  venera- 
tion for  both  his  morals  and  elo- 
quence. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  the  Roman 
dictator,  celebrated  for  his  stem  love 
of  justice.  His  son  having  gained  a 
victory  without  the  usual  permission 
to  engage  the  enemy,  the  rigorous 
fothei  put  him  to  death. 
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8BCTI0N  X. 

PARSES,  KING  OF  PERSIA.; 
338  TO  335 — 3  years. 

Ana,  Bagoas  had  not  long  raised  Arses  to  the  throne,  when  he  found  him 
^»9ed,  like  his  &lher,  to  ridicale  the  Egypiian  idolatry,  and  to  carry  forces 
iaio  Egypt  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  same  worship.  He  thereupon 
tnog^d  hint  and  placed  Darius,  a  relation  of  the  family,  in  his  stead. 

'eminent  persons.] 


?1meumj  the  pupil  of  Plato,  was  an 

CBiDeDt  ruler  ot  Albens.      Though  he 

bd  opposed   I>einosthene8  when  he 

incited  the  people  against  Philip,  he 

nisted  every  attempt  of  that  monarch 

to  bribe  him.     Alexander  and  Anti- 

piter,  the  successors  of  Philip,  found 

■im  in  tike  manner  incorruptible.   He 

vas  anxious  for  peace ;  and  declared 

tint  the  orators  had  brought  ruin  upon 

their  country >  by  their  fiery  harangues. 

Jq  the  contest  between  Cassander  and 

Po^fsperchon,  Phocion,  hafing  sided 


with  the  unsuccessful  party  (Cassan- 
der), was  compelled  by  the  fickle 
Athenians  to  drink  hemlock,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two. 

Theophrattut,  the  pupil  of  both 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  succeeded  the 
latter  in  the  Lyceum  of  Athens.  His 
lectures  were  attended  by  Cassander 
and  Ptolemy,  and  kings  and  princes 
courted  his  friendship.  He  lived  to 
the  age  of  107.  His  characters,  a 
series  of  excellent  ethic  portraits,  is 
the  most  popular  of  his  extant  works.  . 


SECTION   XI. 

DARIUS  III.  fCODOMANUSJ,  KING  OF  PERSIA. 

335  TO  331 4  YEARS. 

Doriics  III.     When  Bagoas  found  Darius  (or  Darab)  as  little  subservient 
as  Arses  had  been,  he  attempted  to  poison  him  ;  but  the  king  compelled  the 
eonach  to  drink  the  fatal  potion  himself.     When  Alexander  invaded  Persia, 
Darius  met  him  at  the  head  of  600,000  men,  near  the  Granicus.     But  his 
army  was  more  remarkable  for  luxury,  than  for  the  courage  of  its  soldiers: 
277  cooks,  116  cupbearears  and  waiters,  forty  servants  to  perfume  the  king, 
and  sixty-six  to  deck  the  dining-tables  with  flowers*  give  us  but  a  poor  idea  of 
the  hardy  warrior.    Alexander  routed  this  vast  force  with  ease ;  and  soon  after 
defeated  his  enemy  again  at  Issus,  and  took  his  mother,  wife,  and  children, 
prisoners.    The  darkness  of  the  night  favoured  the  retreat  of  Darius ;  and  he 
met  Alexander  for  the  last  time  at  Arbela,  331.     The  victory  was  long  and 
doubtful,  but  at  length  the  Macedonians  prevailed  :  and  Darius,  having  been 
murdered  in  his  chariot  as  he  fled,  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  officers,  was  found  by 
a  Macedonian,  covered  with  wounds,  and  expiring.    He  asked  for  water,  and 
bc^^ed  the  soldier  who  brought  it  to  give  Alexander  his  thanks  for  the  tender- 
ness with  which  he  heard  he  had  treated  his  captive  family-     The  conqueror 
coming  up  soon  after,  covered  the  body  of  the  king  with  his  own  mantle,  and 
gave  it  a  magniflcent  burial,  putting  to  an  ignominious  death  the  atrocious 
Bessus.  Thus  was  the  Persian  empire  supplanted,  207  years  from  its  foundation, 
by  the  Grecian. 
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EVENTS. 


Alexandria  Jbunded  by  Alexander, 
332,  as  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
So  suddenly  was  the  design  executed, 
that  when  the  hero  had  directed  where 
each  public  edifice  should  stand,  fixed 
the  number  of  temples,  and  the  deities 
to  whom  they  should  be  dedicated,  it 
was  found  that  no  instruments  were  at 
hand  wherewith  to  mark  out  the  walls. 
Upon  this,  a  workman  proposed   to 


collect  what  meal  was  amongst  the 
soldiers,  and  to  sift  it  in  lines.  The 
advice  was  followed ;  and  the  new 
method  was  interpreted  by  Alexander 
as  a  presage  of  tne  city's  abounding 
with  tne  necessaries  of  life ;  a  predic- 
tion afterwards  verified  by  the  place 
becoming,  not  only  the  staple  of  mer« 
chandise,  but  the  grand  nursery  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  of  Greece. 


EMINENT  PERSONS* 


Diogenes,  having  been  exiled  from 
Sinope  for  coining  £eilse-money,  came 
to  Athens,  and  studied  under  Antis- 
ihenes,  the  Cynic.  In  illustration  of 
his  principles,  he  went  about  clad  in 
coarse  apparel,  and  carrying  a  tub  on 
his  head,  in  which  he  slept  at  night. 
He  proved  to  Alexander,  that  a  man 
possessing  nothing  might  feel  equal 
independence  of  mind  with  him  who 
had  all  earthly  things  at  command ; 
for  that  hero,  visiting  him  one  day, 
asked  him  if  be  could  render  him  any 
service?  To  which  Diogenes  replied, 
'  Yes,  by  getting  out  of  my  sunshine.' 
He  had  a  column  of  Parian  marble 
erected  by  his  disciples  to  his  memory 


after  death;  and  though  Plato  called 
him,  'the  mad  Socrates,'  there  was 
something  sane  in  the  Cynic's  pre- 
ference of  practical  to  theoretical  wis- 
dom. Deeming  purity  of  mind  and 
strength  of  body  acquirable  by  habit, 
he  derived  virtue  from  discipline ;  and 
regarded  a  conquest  over  passions  and 
desires  as  the  grand  object  of  philo- 
sophy. Alexander,  in  speaking  of 
him,  used  to  say,  *  Were  I  not  Alex- 
ander, 1  should  wish  to  be  Diogenes.' 
Hifperides,  the  Athenian  orator,  and 
disciple  of  Plato.  When  taken  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Cranon,  he  cut 
out  his  tongue  that  he  might  not  betray 
the  secrets  of  his  country  to  Antipater. 


SECTION  XII. 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT,  KING  OF  ALL  GREECE, 
Including  the  monarckiei  of  Assyria,  ChaMeOf  Persia,  and  Macedon. 

331  TO  323 — 8  YEARS. 

Alexander,  the  most  renowned  of  ancient  heroes,  was  ushered  into  the 
world  while  Diana*s  gorgeous  temple  at  Ephesus  was  burning.  Aristotle 
became  his  tutor ;  and  the  rhapsodies  of  Homer,  and  especially  the  character 
of  Achilles,  contributed  much  to  produce  his  passion  for  military  glory.  He 
gave  proofs  of  manly  skill  and  courage  while  young  ;  one  of  which  was  the 
breaking  in  of  his  fiery  courser,  Bucephalus^  which  had  mastered  every  groom. 
He  was  nineteen  when  he  came  to  the  throne  of  Macedon,  upon  his  father's  mur- 
der ;  and  his  first  act  was  to  punish  the  assassin.  His  youth  having  incited  the 
Thebans  to  put  down  the  ascendancy  of  his  state,  he,  by  a  sodden  march  into 
Tbestaly,  overawed  the  most  active  of  his  opponents ;  and  when,  on  a  report 
of  his  death,  circulated  by  Demosthenes  and  his  narty,  a  general  declaration  of 
the  Greeks  aeainst  Macedon  took  place,  he  punished  the  revolt  of  Thebes  with 
«  severity  w^ich  effectually  prevented  any  imitation  of  its  example.  That 
unhappy  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  with  the  ostentatious  exception  of  the 
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house  of  the  poet  Pindar;  while  the  sarviring  inhabitants  were  sold  into 
slavery.  Alexander  now  repaired  to  Corinth ;  and  having  had  recognised  in 
a  seneral  assembly  his  tide  of  generalissimo,  appointed  Antipater  viceroy  of 
Macedon,  and  passed  the  Hellespont  to  invade  the  Persian  empire,  with  an 
army  not  exceedmg  34,500  horse  and  foot  The  first  battle  was  fought  on  the 
Granicus,  where  the  Persians  were  unable  to  stand  the  valour  of  the  Greeks : 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which  victory  was  the  freedom  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Minor.  The  battle  of  Issus  in  Cilicia  was  the  next  great  advan- 
tage obtained  by  Alexander,  when  the  camp  of  Darius,  with  his  mother, 
wife,  and  children,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  From  Cilicia  he  marched 
to  Phomicia ;  and  all  the  country  surrendered  to  him  except  Tyre,  which  cost 
him  a  siege  of  seven  months.  This  delay  so  exasperated  him,  that  he  put 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  to  death,  and  even  carried  his  cruelty  so 
hr  as  to  crucify  2000  for  the  crime  of  defending  their  country.  At  Jerusalem 
he  was  received  by  the  high-priest,  and  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple ;  he 
then  proceeded  to  Gaza,  where,  after  its  capture,  in  puerile  imitation  of 
Achilles,  he  dragged  the  body  of  its  governor,  Betlis,  round  the  walls  of  the 
place.  Hav^g  visited  Bgypt,  and  laid  down  the  plan  of  Alexandria,  he  ven- 
tured upon  a  romantic  expeciition  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  the  desert, 
where  the  priests  bestowed  upon  him  the  tiUe  of  Son  of  Jupiter.  He  subse- 
quently crossed  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  after  rejecting  fresh  overtures 
from  Darius,  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  which  determined  the  fate 
of  Asia.  Babylon  was  soon  entered  by  the  victor,  as  also  Susa  and  Persepolis ; 
the  last  of  which  was  burned,  to  gratif^  the  caprice  of  the  courtezan,  Thais.  He 
then  marched  into  Media,  in  pursuit  of  Darius ;  but  finding  that  his  enemy 
was  no  more,  he  proceeded  to  the  north-east  of  Persia,  and  captured  Roxana 
(daughter  of  the  Sogdian  prince  Oxyartes),  whom  he  formally  espous^. 
Crossing  the  Indus,  he  subdued  several  of  the  princes  of  India ;  but  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  the  Uyphasis,  now  the  Beyab,  wnen  the  discontent  of  his  army 
obliged  him  to  return.  He  accordingly  erected  twelve  altars  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  to  mark  the  limits  of  his  progress,  remnants  of  which  are  said  to  be  still  in 
existence.  Retreating  to  the  Hydaspes,  he  built  on  its  banks  the  cities  of  Nicsea 
and  Bucephala;  and  embarked  with  his  light  troops  on  board  the  fleet  command* 
ed  by  Nearchus,  leaving  the  main  army  to  march  by  land.  Having  entered  the 
Indian  ocean  and  sacrificed  to  Neptune,  he  left  tiie  fleet ;  and  after  ordering 
Nearchus,  to  sail  up  the  Tigris  to  Mesopotamia,  marched  towards  Babylon,  in 
a  kind  of  triumphal  progress.  With  the  view  of  uniting  his  Grecian  with  his 
Persian  subjects,  he,  with  eastern  licence,  married  Statira,  daughter  of  Darius, 
and  Parisatis,  daughter  of  Ochus,  on  reaching  Susa ;  and  promoted  similar 
matches  among  his  nobles.  Desirous  of  exploring  the  maritime  JJ^rts  of  his 
empire,  he  descended  into  the  Persian  gulf,  and  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to  the 
camp  of  Hephestion ;  where  he  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrection  among  his 
Macedonian  troops.  At  Ecbatana,  he  lost  his  fiivourite  Hephaestion;  his 
grief  for  which  event  approached  to  extravasance.  At  length  he  reached  Baby- 
lon, where  he  laid  plans  for  future  undertaKings  of  great  magnitude ;  but  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  when  aged  only  thirty-two,  323.  When  required  to  name 
his  successor,  he  replied,  *  The  most  worthy.'  With  numerous  fiiults,  Alexander 
was  assuredly  a  great  character.  Like  all  mere  conquerors,  he  was  especially 
alive  to  his  own  aggrandizement ;  he  could  also  be  cruel  in  matters  of  war,  hasty 
and  intemperate  in  dealing  with  his  best  friends,  and  prone  to  weep  because 
he  had  not  another  world  to  subdue.  But  his  conduct  to  repentant  enemies, 
his  respect  for  good  and  great  men,  his  patronage  of  the  learned,  and  his  large 
and  prospective  views  of  true  policy,  speak  remarkably  in  his  fiivour,  when  we 
consider  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  barbaric  conditioQ  of  the  nations 
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Ofer  which  he  ruled.  The  manner  in  which  he  swallowed  the  draught  admi- 
nistered by  his  friend  and  physician,  Philip, — giving  him  at  the  moment  the 
letter  to  read»  which  informed  him  that  it  was  poison, — has  been  admired  by 
ereiy  succeeding  age ;  and  is  only  one  of  many  proofs  that  might  be  adduced  of 
that  dignity  of  mind  which  was  the  result  of  his  famed  prcceptor*s  in- 
structions. 


EVENTS. 


First  authentic  notice  of  Hindustan. 
Alexander  found  Hindustan,  325, 
what  it  now  is.  The  stated  change  of 
seasons  (monsoons),  the  periodical 
rains,  the  inundations  of  rivers,  the 
delicate  forms  of  the  people,  their 
dark  complexions,  and  black  uncurled 
hair^  their  cotton  garments,  their  living 
entirely  on  vegetable  food,  theirdivision 
into  separate  tribes  or  castes,  and  the 
custom  of  wives  burning  themselves 
with  their  deceased  husbands,  now 
called  suttees,  are  all  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  his  day.  It  would  seem 
that,  from  the  earliest  period,  the  Hin- 
dus have  been  divided  into  four  castes 
or  orders.  The  members  of  the  first, 
or  sacred  order,  called  Brahmins,  who 
have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves called  Sanscrit,  study  and  teach 
the  principles  of  religion  and  philo- 
sophy, contained  in  the  holy  books 
called  Vedas;  those  of  the  second 
govern  the  state;  those  of  the  third 
are  merchants  and  agriculturists ;  and 
the  last  are  artisans  and  servants.  No 
one  can  quit  his  caste,  or  be  admitted 
into  anotner.  The  line  of  separation 
is  even  confirmed  by  religion ;  and 
each  order  is  said  to  have  descended 
from  the  divinity  in  so  distinct  a  man- 
ner, that  to  mingle  them  would  be  an 
act  of  daring  impiety.  Moreover  the 
members  of  each  caste  adhere  inva- 
riably to  the  professions  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Their  worship  is  idolatrous^ 
and  their  gods  are  Brahme,  the  supreme 
being,  who  takes  the  name  of  Brahma 
while  creating,  and  of  Seeva  when  de- 
stroying ;  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  being 
the  divine  spirit  of  Brahme ;  and  Na- 
rayan,  the  mover  on  thewaters,whosup- 
porlB  the  life  of  all  nature.  These  three 
they  consider  as  forming  only  one  power, 
who  is  continually  employed  in  defeat- 
ing the  destructive  schemes  of  Maha^ 


soor,  and  his  Dewtahs,  all  rebellious 
spirits.  The  religious  customs  of  the 
Hindus  agree  in  many  respects  with 
those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  thereby 
showing  one  common  origin  ;  the  gip- 
sies are  a  nomad  tribe  of  the  lowest  caste 
of  Hindus;  and  the  name  Hindustan  is 
derived  from  the  InduSf  its  great  western 
river,  and  stan,  Persian  for  a  country. 

Cutting  the  Gordian  Knot.  Gor- 
dius,  in  former  days,  haa  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  Phrygia.  During  a 
sedition,  the  Phrygians,  on  consulting 
the  oracle,  were  told  that  all  their 
troubles  would  cease,  if  they  would 
take  for  their  king  the  first  man  they 
met  going  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in 
a  chariot.  Gordius  was  that  man ;  and 
as  the  knot  which  fastened  the  yoke  to 
the  draught-tree  was  so  artfully  made 
as  to  conceal  the  ends  of  the  cord,  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  empire  of 
Asia  was  promised  to  him  who  could 
loosen  the  knot  of  Gordius.  In  his 
progress  through  Asia,  Alexander 
passed  through  Gordium,  where  the 
knot  was  still  preserved,  and  cut  it 
with  his  swora,  asserting  that  the 
oracle  was  thereby  fulfilled. 

Defeat  of  Porus,  On  the  banks  of 
the  Hydaspes,  now  the  Betah,  Alex* 
ander  was  opposed  by  Porus,  a  king 
of  the  countrVf  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous army ;  but  he  drove  the  Indian 
back  covered  with  wounds,  and  even- 
tually captured  him.  When  Alexander 
asked  him  '  How  he  expected  to  be 
treated?'  he  replied,  'Like  a  king/ 
This  magnanimous  answer  so  pleased 
the  hero,  that  he  not  only  restored  him 
his  dominions,  but  helped  him  to  con- 
quer new  provinces.  There  must  have 
been  sometliing  to  excite  a  smile  in  the 
contrast,  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
between  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Porus  being  of  gigantic  stature^  eight 
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|iaor  was 
hU^  having 


i%i\e*  his  mighty  cod- 
\y   fire   feet  aod  a 
neck  somewhat  awry, 
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and  features  which  expressed  a  fierce- 
ness of  character  combined  with  much 
of  majestic  dignity. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


AptlUiy  who  was  alone  allowed  to 
bke  the  poitTait  of  Alexander.  The 
mW  which  Uiis  celebrated  painter  laid 
down  for  himself,  afterwards  so  well 
ajRcssed  by  Tally,  '  nulla  dies  sine 
wA^  has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  and 
ii  an  admuable  maxim  for  every  one 
molriDg  to  effect  a  work  of  excellence, 
vhether  in  arts,  morals,  or  that  science 
which  alone  can  avail  us  hereafter — 
the  io  ergon  of  the  Christian.  When 
Apelles  bad  executed  a  picture  of 
Alezander  on  hoiseback,  which  did 
not  give  the'tnonarch  satisfaction  until 
s  passing  horse  neighed  at  the  one 
repiesented  in  the  piece,  the  artist 
ohserved,  that  the  horse  was  a  better 
jiid|e  of  painting  than  the  king. 

£jfsippu»,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon,  who 
was  alooe  permitted  to  sculpture  the 
6giiie  of  Alexander,  executed  no  less 
tMD  600  statues.  Those  of  the  twenty- 
five  horsemen  drowned  in  the  Grani- 
cus  were  so  valued^  that,  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  they  were  bought  for  their 
wf&it  in  gold. 

H^dfttumf  hxnous  for  his  intimacy 
widi  Alexander,  accompanied  the  con- 
queror in  bis  Asiatic  expedition,  and 
was  so  fiuthful,  that  Alexander,  often 
ebserved,  'Craterus  is  the  friend  of 


the  king,  but*  Ilephaestion  of  Alex- 
ander.' The  hero  vras  so  inconsolable 
at  his  death,  that  he  shed  tears,  and 
ordered  the  sacred  fire  to  be  extin- 
guished, as  at  the  death  of  a  Persian 
monarch. 

Anaxarchut,  a  disciple  of  Demo- 
critus,  who  offended  Nicocreon,  king  of 
Salamis,  at  Alexander's  table,  by  the 
freedom  of  his  remarks ;  whereon  Ni- 
cocreon seized  the  philosopher,  and 
had  him  pounded  to  death  in  a  mortar 
with  iron  hammers,  the  torture  of 
which  he  bore  with  the  utmost  pa- 
tience, exclaiming  occasionally,  ^Thou 
canst  not  pound  my  soul  1" 

DinocrateSf  an  architect,  who  pro- 
posed to  Alexander  to  cut  mount 
Athos  in  the  form  of  a  statue,  holding 
a  city  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a 
basin,  into  which  all  the  waters  of  the 
mountain  should  empty  themselves. 
This  project  Alexander  rejected  as 
chimerical ;  but  he  employed  the  ta- 
lents of  the  artist  in  beautifying  Alex- 
andria. He  was  building  a  temple  in 
honour  of  Arsinoe,  by  order  of  Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  suspend  a  statue  of  the 
Sueen  by  means  of  loadstones,  when 
eadi  seized  his  hand,  275. 


PERIOD  THE  SIXTH. 
Drom  the  Death  of  Alexander  to  the  Advent  of  Christ, 
323  B.C.  TO  14  A.  D. — 337  years. 


SECTION   I. 
PTOLEMY  I.    {LAGUS  OR  SOTER),  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

323  TO  284—39  YEARS. 

Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander,  by  Arsinoe,  was  brought  up 
at  tlM  court  of  Macedon  by  Philip.     lie  accompanied  Alexander  to  India ; 
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and  80  great  was  his  influence  at  the  period  of  the  conqueror^s  decease,  that 
Egypt,  Libya  and  Arabia  fell  to  his  lot  without  opposition.  The  attempts  of 
Peraiccas  to  drive  him  out,  proved  abortive  ;  and  rtolemy,  firmly  established, 
carried  from  Jerusalem  no  less  than  100,000  Jews  to  people  Alexandria. 
Nineteen  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Egypt.  From  the  assistance  he  gave  to  the  Rhodians,  he  received  from  them 
the  title  of  soter  or  preserver ;  he  reduced  Cyprus,  obtained  signal  victories 
over  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  who  would  have  deprived  him  of  Syria ;  and 
finally  turned  his  mind  to  the  improvement  of  his  capital,  where  he  built  the 
famous  Pharos,  or  lighthouse,  to  guide  sailors  into  tne  harbour ;  established 
a  library,  which  became  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world ;  and  founded 
the  first  museum,  a  society  of  learned  men,  engaged  in  philosophical  pursuits, 
and  maintained  at  the  public  cost. 


EVENTS. 


The  Division  of  the  Grecian  Em' 
pire.  On  the  (Teath  of  Alexander, 
323,  his  immense  empire  was  parted 
between  four  of  his  generals,  after  they 
had  put  down  a  host  of  rival  compe- 
titors. Seleucus  had  Persia,  Babylon, 
Media,  and^Assyria ;  and  building  An- 
tioch,  in  Syria,  he  made  it  his  capital, 
312 ;  a  year  marked  as  the  era  of  the 
Seleucids,  because  the  descendants  of 
Seleucus  ruled  from  that  time  over 
Syria  until  its  conquest  by  Poropey, 
65.  Ptolemy  Lagus  had  Egypt ;  An- 
iipater  took  Macedon  and  th€^  states 
of  Greece  ;  Lysimachus  had  Thrace 
and  Bithynia. 

Usurpation  ofAgathocles,  a  potter's 
son,  who  made  himself  master  of  Sy- 
racuse. He  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, to  whom  Sicily  belonged,  on 
their  own  ground ;  and  having  ren- 
dered them  tributary,  sailed  for  Italy, 


and  took  Crotona,  the  city  of  wrest- 
lers.    He  died  king  of  Syracuse,  289. 

Insurrection  of  Antigonus,  When 
Alexander*s  kingdom  was  divided  by 
the  four  generals,  they  were  compelled 
to  allot  small  portions  of  territory  to 
such  officers  as  had  been  in  his  con- 
fidence. Eumenes  received  Cappa- 
docia;  but  Antigonus  was  by  no 
means  contented  with  Pamphylia : 
and  having  wrested  Cappadocia  from 
Eumenes,  put  him  to  deatli.  He  then 
drove  Seleucus  out  of  Syria ;  whereon 
Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Cassander(who  had 
succeeded  Antipater),  and  Lysima- 
chus,  went  against  him  at  Ipsus  in 
Phrygia,  301,  and  having  killed  him, 
totally  routed  his  large  army. 

The  Sundial  was  invented  at  Rome, 
293,  by  Papirius  Cursor ;  and  the  day 
first  divided  into  hours. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Antipater  was  no  sooner  known  to 
be  sovereign  of  Macedon,  than  the 
Greek  states  revolted  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, again  subjugated,  and  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  the 
alleged  authors  of  the  insurrection, 
delivered  to  Antipater  to  suffer  death. 
Antipater  himself  died  soon  after, 
leaving  his  dominions  to  Polysper- 
chon,  in  preference  to  his  own  son, 
Cassander;  but  the  latter  dethroned 
his  rival,  and  reigned  eighteen  years 
over  Greece. 

Euclid  established   hit  mathema- 


tical school  at  Alexandria;  and  it 
became  so  famous,  that,  until  the  Sa- 
racen conquest,  no  professor  was  to  be 
found  who  had  not  studied  therein. 
Ptolemy  himself  became  his  pupil, 
and  the  great  Plato  referred  many 
important  questions  to  him  for  solu- 
tion. To  the  school  of  Alexandria 
we  are  indebted  for  all  of  value  done 
early  in  pure  mathematics ;  but  espe- 
cially to  Euclid's  system  of  elementary 
geometry.  His  object  was  appa- 
rently 10  correct  the  errors  of  Hippo- 
crates and  other  writers,  to  supply 
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te  icfiGiencie%     and    to   uniu  the 

in  of  ckmentary  tratlis  into  a  sys- 

tM6e  dam  of  deduction.      Euclid*s 

bkisMliiimble  for  the  logical  pre- 

«iia  of  ita   demonstrations  and  its 

SMnlihnfAicity  ;  and  although  many 

aeapts  haT«  been  made  to  get  rid  of 

a<^bicnhty  attachinf^   to  aome  of  the 

hkuaaoA  and  axioins»  and  to  correct 

^ninnry  defect    in    the  theory  of 

pBuWl  Unes,  none  have  succeeded  in 

vking  the  book  unilbrmW  better. 

fraxUeUsy  of  Magna  Uraecia,  now 
Cabbria,  in  Italy,  always  worked  in 
hnui  maible ;  and  E^ryne,  to  as« 
certain  which  he  valued  most  of  his 
VHoid  works,  told  him  that  his  house 
ns  on  iire  ;  whereon  he  seized  his 
stttoe  of  Cuoid. 

Bion,  of  Smyrna,  the  Greek  pas- 
<Qt»l  poet,  whose  Idyb  abound  in 
besutiml  descriptions  of  country  sce- 
nery; and  are  usually  joined  to  the 
pKMiuctions  of  his  disciple,  Moschus. 
Menander^  known  to  us  by  a  few 
frsgrneDts*  as  an  elegant  comic  poet  of 
Amens,  drowned  himself  because  his 
viral  Philemon,  gained  more  applause 
than  himself.  Terence's  plays  sre  said 
to  be  translations  from  Menander. 


Pyrrio,  the  Greek  philosopher,  ▼!• 
sited  India  in  the  train  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  There  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
Brahmins  and  Magi ;  ftom  whom  he 
imbibed  whatever  seemed  &rourable 
to  his  natural  inclination  for  doubting. 
He  gradually  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  is  to  be  affirmed  as  mat- 
ter of  fiict;  and  a  numerous  sect, 
assuming  his  opinions,  and  taking  the 
title  of  ryrrhonists,  soon  arose. 

DemetriuSy  after  the  battle  of 
Ipsus,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  his 
father,  Antigonus,  subdued  Athens; 
and  then  obtained  the  throne  of  Ma- 
cedon  by  the  murder  of  Alexander, 
son  of  Cassander.  Though  Seleucus 
imprisoned  him  for  life  at  Antioch, 
his  posterity  kept  Macedon  till  its  fall 
to  the  Romans. 

PerdiccaSf  the  friend  of  Alexander, 
to  whom  he  had  given  his  ring  when 
dying,  had  endeavoured  to  prove 
himself  successor  by  will  to  his  vast 
dominions.  While  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, aud  others  were  contending 
with  him  in  £gypt,  he  was  assas- 
sinated  in  his  tent. 


SECTION    II. 

PTOLEMY  II.  {PHILADELPHUS),  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

284  TO  246 — 38  years. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  so  called  by  antiphrasis,  having  murdered  his 
brotliers  to  reach  the  throne,  lie  made  alliance  with  the  Romans,  upon  hear- 
ing they  had  conquered  so  powerful  a  prince  as  Pyrrbus ;  and  when  Antioch  us 
of  Syria  stirred  up  Magas,  King  of  Cyrene,  a  brother  of  Philadelphus,to  attack 
him,  Magas  vras  put  to  death,  peace  restored,  and  Antiochus  married  Berenice, 
Ptolemy's  daughter.  Philadclphus  reigned  over  33,000  well-peopled  towns, 
encouraged  commerce,  kept  two  powerful  fleets,  and  an  army  of  240,000  horse 
and  foot,  vrith  300  elephants,  and  2000  armed  chariots ;  and  left  in  his  trea- 
suiy  a  sura  equivalent  to  200,000,000  sterling.  His  palace  was  the  asylum  of 
learned  men  ;  his  father's  library  he  greatly  increasea  ;  and  by  his  orders  the 
Septuagint  was  translated. 

EVENTS. 

Pentateuch  into  Greek, under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  high  priest ;  and  Uie  isle 
of  Pharos  was  allotted  for  the  confer- 
ence.   The  prophets  and  other  por- 


The  Septuagint  Translation,  Pto- 
lemy, vrishing  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
Jewish  law,  directed  six  elders  out  of 
every  tribe  of  Israel,  to  render  the 
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tions  of  the  Old  Testament  were  after- 
wards in  like  manner  translated  ;  and 
this  version  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Septuagint,  from 
the  seventy-two  persons  engaged  in 
the  worky  which  was  not  completed 
until  180  B.  c. 

Pergamus  founded,  Pergamus,  in 
Asia  Minor,  became  a  kingdom,  282, 
by  the  ambition  of  Philetsrus,  an 
eunuch,  whom  Lysimachus,  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  had  intrusted  with  the 
treasures  taken  in  the  war.  He  reigned 
twenty  years ;  and  as  his  state  never 
made  any  great  figure  in  history,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  it  endured  till  133 
B.C.,  when  Attains  left  the  Romans 
his  heirs.  The  library  of  the  capital 
consisted  of  200,000  volumes,  which 
were  added  by  Cleopatra  to  those  of 
Alexandria.  Parchment  (charia  per- 
gamena)  was  first  invented  at  Perga- 
mus, when  Ptolemy  would  not  allow 
Eumenes  to  import  papyrus  from 
Egypt,  lest  he  should  have  a  library 
laraer  than  his  own. 

Commencement  (ftheAchaan  League. 
— The  descendants  of  Achsus,  of 
Thessaly  (great  grandson  of  Deucalion), 
at  first  inhabited  near  Argos  ;  but  the 
Heraclidse  having  driven  them  out 
after  the  Trojan  war,  they  seized  the 
twelve  cities  of  the  lonians,  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  gave  the  name  of  Achaia 
to  their  new  territory.  Those  who 
obtained  Patrse,  Dyme,  and  Pharse, 
entered  into  a  confederacy,  281,  which 
continued  formidable  against  the  Gre- 
cian states  130  years ;  being  most  illus- 
trious while  supported  by  the  talents  of 
Aratusand  Philopcemen.  TheAchse- 
ans  gradually  extended  the  borders  of 
their  coimtry,  and  founded  colonies 
even  in  Magna  Graecia;  until,  in  147 
B.C.,  the  Romans  dissolved  tlieir 
leaffue. 

The  Tarentine  War  was  undertaken 
by  the  Romans  against  the  people  of 
Tarentum,  281,  to  avenge  the  insults 
offered  to  their  ships  ;  and  lasted  ten 
years,  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus  aiding 
the  Tarentines.  The  Romans  were 
victorious,  took  30,000  prisoners,  and  I 


made  the  state  a  province  of  their  em- 
pire. 

Kise  of  the  Stoics.  Zeno  of  Cyprus 
taught  philosophy  at  Athens  in  the 
stoa  or  portico,  and  had  many  dis- 
ciples. His  doctrines,  hence  called 
stoical,  inculcated  a  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  Heaven,  the  possi- 
bility of  crushing  the  passions,  and 
the  free  agency  of  the  mind  as  respects 
corporeal  influences.  Hence  pain 
exists  but  in  the  imagination.  Each 
disciple  reviewed  his  actions  at  the 
close  of  the  day  with  critical  accuracy ; 
and  regulated  his  future  conduct  with 
greater  care.  One  of  Zeno*s  most 
sensible  observations  was, '  that  as  we 
have  two  ears,  but  only  one  mouth,  we 
were  intended  to  listen  more  than  to 
speak.' 

Attack  of  Delphi,  The  Gauls,  un- 
der Brennus,  the  second  general  of  that 
name,  attacked  Delphi,  278,  with  a 
view  to  plunder  the  temple.  The 
Greeks,  however,  defended  the  place 
most  valiantly,  and  are  said  to  have 
put  the  enemy's  tioops  to  the  sword 
even  to  a  man,  amounting  to  165,000 
horse  and  loot.  Brennus  killed  himself 
in  despair. 

Rife  of  the  Epicureans.  Epicurus 
of  Mitylene  settled  in  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained there  a  pleasant  garden,  in 
which  he  taught ;  whence  his  sect  was 
called  that  of  the  garden.  Cicero  de- 
scribes the  friendship  of  the  Epicurean 
fraternity  as  unequalled  for  steadiness 
and  virtue.  The  conduct  of  the  philo- 
sopher himself  was  moral  and  abste- 
mious ;  and  he  inculcated  the  purest 
manners  and  the  strictest  rule  of  the 
passions,  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
a  happy  existence.  He  deemed  philo- 
sophy to  be  the  exercise  of  reason  in 
the  pursuit  and  attainment  of  happi- 
ness ;  and  maintained  that  men  »huuld 
labour  to  find  what  is  to  be  chosen  and 
what  avoided,  to  brinfr  health  of  body, 
and  tranquillity  of  mind.  His  unfor- 
tunate adoption  of  the  word  'pleasure' 
to  express  this  consummation,  has  both 
exposed  his  doctrine  to  unmerited  re- 
proach, and  confirmed  sensual  men  in 
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temraiUbitB.  INotbing  could 
piU;  be  more  opposed  to  the  sys- 
doCfipicuras  than  the  habits  of  the 
bvcun  of  later  days,  or  tluui  those 
vibe  Epicures  of  modem  tiroes.  In 
ta  mtety  to  abolish  the  worship  of 
^Gieek  deities,  £picuru8  may  be 
■i  to  have  originatea  the  atheism  so 
egsftenRrards  observable  amongst  the 


Cmmg  mt  Rome.  SiWer  coio  was  first 
Md  by  the  Romans,  269.  The  chief 
Bcaan  coins  were  tenincius,  three 
mers  of  an  Bnglish  farthing;  as, 
oHt  fajthings  ;  sestertius,  lid. ;  silver 
denarius,  7\d,  ;  aursus,  l7.  Of.  9d. 
7W  chief  G^rccsan  coins  were,  tlie  brass 
Mus,  1^. ;  the  silver  drachma, 
7j^;  and  the  stater  aureus,  ICt.  1  jj. 
m  chief  Jtwith  coins  were,  gerah, 
1^^ ;  and  shekel,  2|</.,  both  of  silver. 
Anuoaamoonied  to  5/.  14f.  sterling; 
a  talent  c^  silver  to  342/. ;  and  a  talent 
of  gdd  to  5475/.  The  Persian  coin, 
wc,  was  used  in  Athens,  under  the 
■ame  of  stater,  worth  25t,  of  our  mo- 

He  Fini  Pttnic  War,  There  were 
three  wars  so  called  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  which  had  been  jealous 
rivals  for  240  years.  {Funic  from 
Pcnii,  the  Romans  calling  the  Cartha- 
ginians Phoenicians,  because  of  their 
origin).  The  first  contest  commenced 
264  ;  and  was  occasioned  by  the  Ro- 
mans having  taken  part  in  a  civil  war 
in  Sicily,  the  province  of  Carthage.  It 
ended  in  feivour  of  the  Romans,  afier  a 
duration  of  23  years,  Regulus,  the 
Roman  consul,  was  taken  prisoner 
therein  by  Xantippus ;  and  he  was 
sent  from  Carthage  to  Rome  to  make 
terms  of  peace,  after  having  sworn  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  return.  The  general, 
who  had,  in  so  many  instances, 
triumphed  in  Sicily  over  his  enemy, 


and  whose  hatred  to  the  Cartliaginians 
was  invincible,  forcibly  dissuaded  the 
senate  from  accepting  the  proffered 
treaties,  and  then  fearlessly  returned 
to  Carthage.  With  a  brutality  worthy 
of  the  most  barbaric  ages,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  exposed  for  several  days 
to  the  meridian  sun,  to  be  then  placed 
in  a  barrel  whose  sides  were  lined  with 
iron  spikes,  and  lo  be  tlius  left  to 
expire. 

The  Parian  Chronicle.  A  gentle- 
man named  Petty,  commissioned  by 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  collect  antiqui- 
ties in  Greece,  brought  home,  A.O. 
1610,  certain  pieces  of  marble,  with 
inscriptions  on  them,  engraven  in  the 
isle  of  Paros,  which  inscriptions  are 
for  the  most  part  in  capital  Grecian 
letters,  and  consist  of  a  chronological 
list  of  Grecian  events  from  Cecrops, 
1556,  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetas, 
264  B.  c.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
been  executed,  264,  and  are  commonly 
called  the  Arundelian  marbles.  The 
University  of  Oxford  now  possesses 
them  ;  and  though  much  was  at  one 
time  written  to  prove  ihem  spurious, 
they  are  generally  referred  to  as  the 
standard  of  truth. 

Parthia  founded.  This  country, 
close  to  Media,  had  been  always  a  de- 
pendant state  until  Arsaces,an  obscure 
ferson,  placed  himself  at  its  bead,  250. 
n  vain  did  the  Macedonians  attempt 
its  recovery;  and  it  even  disputed  the 
empire  of  the  world  with  the  Romans. 
It  existed  as  a  kingdom  480  years, 
when  it  was  added  to  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy. Historians  meutiun  the  havoc 
occasioned  by  the  retreat  of  the  Par- 
ihians  during  a  battle  :  galloping  from 
the  action,  they  dexterously  shot  their 
arrows  backwards  with  unerring  pre- 
cision ;  so  that  their  flight  was  far 
more  formidable  than  their  onset. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Pyrr/itis,  king  of  Epirus,  a  state 
near  Macedon,  having  been  invited 
by  the  Samnites  and  Tarentines  to 
aid  them  against  the  Romans,  entered 
Italy,   280 ;  hut  although  successful. 


his  advantage  was  small,  and  that  prin- 
cipally gained  by  his  elephants,  which 
alarmed  the  Roman  cavalry,  unac- 
customed to  such  huge  assailants. 
The    Sicilians    now    invited   him  to 
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assist  them  against  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  after  taking  many  towns  for  them, 
he  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  defeated 
by  Curius,  though  he  had  an  army  of 
80,000  men.  Ashamed  of  his  loss, 
he  precipitately  returned  to  Epirus, 
and  depriving  Antigonus,  of  Macedon, 
of  his  throne,  was  declared  sovereign 
of  Greece.  Interfering  with  the 
people  of  Argos  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes, a  woman  of  that  city  threw  a 
tile  from  the  top  of  her  house,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  His  head 
was  cut  off,  and  carried  to  Antigonus, 
who  gave  his  remains  a  magnificent 
funeral,  272.  Hannibal,  himself  the 
first  of  soldiers,  declared  that,  for  ex- 
perience and  sagacity,  Pyrrhus  was 
unrivalled. 

Fabricius,  a  Roman  general  and 
consul,  noted  for  his  disinterestedness, 
triumphed  over  the  Sabines,  and 
brought  immense  treasures  home. 
When  he  had  defeated  Pyrrhus,  he 
rejected  with  contempt  his  splendid 
bribes;  and  when  the  king's  phy- 
sician proposed  to  him  to  poison  his 
master,  Fabricius  apprized  Pyrrhus 
of  his  domestic's  treachery.  The  state 
portioned  his  daughter,  and  gave  him 
a  splendid  funeral  within  the  walls. 

Amilcar  Barcas,  a  general  of  Car- 
thage, and  father  of  Hannibal,  who 
founded  Barcelona  in  Spain.  His  en- 
mity to  the  Romans  was  the  cause  of 
the  second  Punic  war ;  and  he  used 
to  say,  in  allusion  to  his  three  sons, 
that  he  kept  three  lions  to  devour  the 
Roman  power. 

Arsinue,  sister  and  wife  of  Phila- 
delphus,  was  a    woman  of   extraor^ 


dinary  beauty  ^  and  after  death  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Venus 
Zephyritis. 

Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  his 
country,  of  which  fragments  still  re- 
main. 

CallimachuSf  the  historian  and  poet, 
left  his  native  Africa  for  Alexandria, 
where  Apollonius  became  his  pupil. 
His  epigrams,  elegies,  and  hymns 
were  translated  by  the  unhappy  Dr. 
Dodd. 

PhiletaSf  the  preceptor  of  Phila- 
delphus,  was  a  much-esteemed  poet ; 
but  only  fragments  of  him  (of  great 
sweetness)  remain  in  Atheneeus. 
^lian,  that  monstrous  story-teller, 
says  that  he  was  so  small  and  slender 
in  person,  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
carry  pieces  of  lead  in  his  pockets, 
lest  the  wind  should  carry  him  away. 

Zoilus,  a  celebrated  grammarian  of 
Amphipolis,  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  critical  severity  ;  so  that  the 
term  Zoilus  is  now  used  to  designate 
an  austere  critic. 

Lycophrofiy  of  Eubcea,  autlior  of 
Cassandra,  a  medley  of  prophetical 
effusions  supposed  to  have  been  given 
by  Cassandra  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Theocritua^  of  Syracuse,  thirty  of 
whose  simple  idyls  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lect still  remain. 

Aratus,  of  Cilicia,  whose  Pheno- 
mena, translated  into  Latin  by  Cicero, 
abounds  in  fine  passages. 

Apollonius,  of  Rhodes,  author  of  a 
poem  on  the  Argonauts,  yet  extant, 
I  which     Virgil    did    not    dbdain    to 
'  imitate. 


SECTION  III. 
PTOLEMY  III.  {EVERGETES)yKll^G  OF  EGYPT. 

246  TO  221—25  years. 

KVENTS. 

Evergetes,  The  unkindness  of  Antiochus  of  Syria  towards  his  sister 
Berenice,  induced  the  son  and  successor  of  Philadelphus  to  make  war  upon  his 
brother-in-law ;  and  after  ravaging  Syria  and  Persia,  he  returned  laden  with 
spoil,  in  which  were  2500  statues  of  the  Egyptian  gods  that  had  been  carried 
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«i)\)9Ciinbyses«  This  act  obtained  for  him  the  tiile  of  Evergetes,  or 
M&cnt,  md  Perviai  was  heocefbrth  tributary  to  Kgypt.  Evergetes  showed 
ach  krouT  to  the  Jewa  ;  and  his  last  years  were  passed  in  extending  his 
imiinoDs  lowards  tVie  straits  of  Babelmandel,  and  in  aiding  Cleomenes  of 
Spia  agunst  tbe  united  Achaeans  and  Macedonians. 

EVENTS. 


Ike  Death  of  Am.  This  Spartan 
noait-b  restored  liberty  to  many  of 
it  Greek  cities  ;  but  on  attempting 
t  Rstore  tbe  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the 
okn,  or  five  chief  magistrates  of 
Sputa,  whose  power  was  absolute 
oier  tbe  king  himself,  assassinated 
lui241. 

Tkt  Co/ossttS  of  Rhodes,  fell  224. 
Itaas  a  brazen  image,  105  feet  high, 
icpresenting  Apollo ;  and  its  feet  were 
ipon  the  two  moles  forming  the  har- 
boor-entrance  to  the  isle,  so  that  ships 
could  pass  in  full  sail  between  its  legs. 
A  winding  staircase  ran  to  the  top, 
aheoce  could  easily  be  discerned  the 
shores  of  Syria.      It  had  been  erect 


eighty-eight  years,  but  was  doomed  (o 
lie  nearly  900  more  before  its  ruins 
were  remored,  when  the  brass  sold  for 
36,000/.  sterling.  The  seven  wonders 
in  art  of  the  ancients  were :  The  Co- 
lossus ;  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus, 
king  of  Caria,  whose  widow  Arte- 
misia drank  his  ashes,  and  erected  a 
tomb  to  his  memory  surpassing  all 
others  in  magnificence, — hence,  mau- 
soleum now  implies  a  sepulchre  of 
more  than  ordmary  splendour;  the 
palace  of  Cyrus  in  Persia  ;  the  Egyp. 
tian  pyramids;  Jupiter*s  statue  at 
Oiympia  ;  Diana's  temple  at  Ephesus; 
and  the  hanging  walls  of  Babylon. 


BMINENT   PERSONS. 


Aratvs  of  Sicyon,  the  active  head  of 
the  Achaean  league.  Cleomenes  de- 
feated him;  but  Antigonus  of  Ma- 
oedon  helped  him  to  recover  his  loss, 
whereupon  the  Spartan  king  fled  to 
£vergetes*8  court.  Two  solemn  sa- 
crifices, called  Arateia,  were  annually 
obscn^ed  at  Sicyon  to  commemorate 
his  emancipation  of  that  state. 

Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  resolved, 
like  Agis,  to  restore  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline of  Lycurgus,    and  to  banish 
luxury  and  intemperance.    Satisfied, 
from  the  &te  of    Agis,  that  this  re- 
formation could   not    be    effected  so 
long  as  the  ephori  bore  sway,  he  put 
those   magistrates  to  death,  and  re- 
esubli&lied  the  agrarian  and  sumptuary 
enactments  of  the  great  lawgiver.     To 
crush  the    Achaean    confederacy  be- 
came now  his  main  endeavour;  and, 
full  of  hope,  he  led  his  forces  against 
Aratus,  woo  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Antigonus  of  Macedon.     How- 
ever disposed  the  majority  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  had  shown  themselves  to 
fiivour  tbe  Achaean  league,  this  coa- 
lition, which  proclaimed  Macedon  the 


arbiter  of  Grecian  affairs,  compelled 
the  states  to  look  to  Cleomenes,  as  the 
protector  of  their  liberties.  After  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  seize  Corinth, 
the  energetic  monarch  retreated  to 
Sellasia,  to  cover  Sparta.  Here  he 
took  up  an  admirable^  position,  in  the 
hope  tnat  Aratus  would  attack  him  ; 
but  that  wary  general  waited  until 
the  army  of  the  Spartans  should  be 
distressed  for  provisions,  and  forced  to 
an  engagement  in  the  open  plain. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  :  Cleomenes 
gave  battle  to  the  Achaeans ;  and  all  his 
skill  and  valour  could  not  save  him 
from  a  complete  defeat.  Evergetes 
received  him  with  great  cordiality ; 
but  his  successor,  Philopater,  ex- 
pressed his  jealousy  of  the  noble 
stranger,  and  imprisoned  him  ; 
whereon  he  put  himself  to  death. 

Ccecilius  MeteUus^  a  Uoman  gene- 
ral, who  saved  from  the  flames  the 
palladium,  when  Vesta's  temple  was 
on  Are.  lie  lost  his  sight  and  one  of 
his  arms  in  the  action  ;  and  the  senate 
permitted  him  ever  after  to  be  drawn 
to  the  senate-house  in  a  chariot,  an 
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honour'  which  no  one  had  before  en- 
joyed. He  also  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  and  led  in  his  triumph 
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thirteen  generals,  and  120  elephants 
taken  from  the  enemy ;  in  reward  of 
which  he  was  chosen  dictator. 


SECTION    IV. 

PTOLEMY  IV.  (PHILOFATERJ,  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

221    TO   204—17   YEARS. 

Philopaier,  son  of  Evergetes,  began  his  reign  with  acts  of  revolting  cruelty, 
and  put  to  death  his  own  mother,  wife,  sister,  and  brother.  We  must  regard 
him  as  a  madman  when  we  read  of  his  ranting  through  the  streets  of  Alexan- 
dria as  a  bacchanal,  and  of  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  remnant  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Returning  from  a  war  against  Antiochus  of  Syria,  he  drew  the 
Jews  into  a  plain,  and  drove  a  herd  of  elephants  amongst  them  ;  but,  by  a 
supernatural  instinct^  the  generous  animals  turned  their  fury  upon  the  Egyptian 
soldiery.  Philopater  henceforward  paid  great  respect  to  the  Hebrews.  He  died^ 
worn  out  by  intemperance,  aged  thirty-six. 

EVENTS. 


The  Social  War  of  three  years,  began 
SI 9,  between  the  Achsans*  aided  by 
Macedon  and  other  states,  and  the 
^tolians,  who  had  destroyed  Cyne* 
tha,  a  city  of  Arcadia.  The  word 
social  was  used  to  denote  the  associa- 
tion of  so  many  states  against  one. 

The  Baltic  of  Canna,  During  the 
first  Punic  war,  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, had  deserted  the  Carthaginian 
cause,  and  become  the  ally  of  Rome ; 
aud  when  peace  was  concluded,  the 
victorious  Romans  stipulated  that 
Hiero  should  not  again  be  molested, 
prescribing  bounds  beyond  which 
the  people  of  Carthage  should  never 
proceed  in  arms,  without  being  re- 

Erded  as  enemies  of  the  republic, 
annibal,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in 
Spain,  spurned  the  restraints  thus  put 
upon  his  nation  ;  and  having  laid  siege 
to  Saguntum,  when  the  peace  had 
existed  twenty-three  years,  brought  on 
the  second  Punic  war,  218.  When 
Saguntum  had  capitulated,  Hannibal 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy; 
and  in  216,  on  the  plains  of  Canns, 
gained  over  the  Romans  one  of  the 
most  decisive  victories  on  record.  No 
less  than  45^000  of  the  enemy  were  t 


left  dead  on  the  field,  amongst  whom 
were  5630  knights,  whose  gold  rings 
were  conveyed  in  three  bushels  to 
Carthage.  The  victor,  however,  in» 
stead  of  marching  upon  Rome,  retired, 
after  his  success,  to  Capua,  where  his 
army,  lost  in  the  pleasures  of  feasting 
and  diversion,  was  set  upon  by  Mar- 
cellus,  who  recovered  town  after  town, 
and  greatly  harassed  the  invaders. 
Hence  it  was  said  that  Capua  was  a 
Cannae  to  Hannibal.  Scipio  the 
younger  was  now  despatched  against 
Carthage;  and  Hannibal  being  re- 
called from  Italy,  was  defeated  by  him 
on  the  plains  of  Zama,  201 ;  a  victory 
which  closed  the  second  Punic  war  of 
seventeen  years.  The  terms  imposed 
on  the  vanquished  went  far  to  destroy 
the  power  of  their  state.  Their  navy 
was  to  be  given  up,  they  were  never  to 
train  elephants  again  for  war,  never  to 
commence  hostilities  with  any  nation 
withotit  asking  permission  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  to  pay  to  the  victors 
200  talents  annually  for  fifty  years. 

Rise  rf  the  Sadducees.  Sadoc,  a 
Jew,  arorming  that  there  were  no 
rewards  after  this  life,  had  many 
followers.  He  denied  the  immortality 
of  the   soul,  and    consequently  the 
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resurrection  of  the  body ;  and  taught 
that  nothine  was  to  be  imposed  upon 
men's  belief  or  practice  but  what  was 
expressly  contained  in  the  law  of 
Moses. 

7^  Auxiliary  War,  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon» 
who  had  leagued  with  Hannibal  against 
their  state,  began  in  Epirus,  then  a 
portion  of  Macedon,  214,  and  lasted 
fourteen  years;  when  the  Romans 
were  declared  victors. 

The  WaU  of  China.  The  Chinese 
sofereign,  Shi-wang-ti,  divided  his 
empire  into  thirty-six  provinces  ;  and 
finaing  the  northern  part  open  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Tartars,  he  com- 
menced a  wall  that  should  in  future 
bar  their  entrance.  This  extensive  fabric 
still  exists,  and  is  1500  miles  long, 
and  broad  enough  for  five  horsemen  to 
ride  upon  it  abreast.  It  is  carried  over 
mountains  5000  feet  high,  across  val- 
leys, and  in  arches  over  rivers.  In 
important  passes  it  is  doubled  and 
trebled ;  and  at  every  hundred  yards 
has  a  tower  for  soldiers.  It  is  in 
general  twenty-fire  feet  high  and  fif- 
teen thick.  The  work,  however,  failed 

EMINENT 

Hannibaly  perhaps  the  greatest  mili- 
tary tactician  of  ancient  times,  applied, 
after  his  defeat  at  Zama,  to  Prusias, 
king  of  Bithynia,  hoping  to  engage 
that  monarch  in  a  war  with  his  ene- 
mies; but  the  Romans  demanding 
him  of  Prusiasy  he  poisoned  himself 
by  taking  the  contents  of  his  ring ; — 
a  ring  which,  Juvenal  observes,  made 
ample  amends  to  the  Romans  for  the 
loss  of  the  sackful  at  Canns.  Hanni- 
bal had  the  merit  of  balancing  the 
fortunes  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
of  shaking  the  power  of  the  former  to 
such  a  degree,  that  its  historians  allude 
to  his  career  with  horror. 

Philopcemen,  head  of  the  Achean 
league,  took  Lacedsemon,  and  made 
Sparta  tributary.  Failing  from  his 
horse  during  an  engagement  with  the 
Messenians,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  there  compelled  to 
drink  poison. 


in  its  design  ;  for  the  barbaric  hordes 
not  only  enteied  the  celestial  kingdom, 
as  China  is  termed,  but  gained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  whereon  a  Tartar 
at  this  day  sits. 

Spain  added  to  Rome.  Spain  was 
given  up  by  Carthage  to  Rome  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Augustus 
divided  the  whole  peninsula  into  Lusi- 
tania  and  Bstica;  and  although  the 
modem  Portugal  and  Spain  were  not 
accurately  defined  by  those  terms,  they 
were  very  nearly  so,  Lusitania  having 
only  more  of  the  north  of  Spain  than 
Portugal  at  present  possesses.  Spain, 
called  Iberia,  Hesperia,  and  Hispania, 
by  the  ancients,  was  first  colonized  by 
Phoenicians,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
their  African  descendants.  So  pro- 
ductive were  its  silver-mines  at  one 
period,  that  20,000  drachms  of  that 
metal  were  daily  yielded ;  ships  were 
sent  with  it  as  ballast,  while  oars, 
anchors,  mangers,  and  the  most  ordi- 
nary vessels  and  instruments,  were 
made  of  it.  Quintilian,  Lucan,  Mar- 
tial, and  Seneca,  were  natives  of 
Spain. 


PERSONS. 

EnmtiSf  one  of  the  earliest  Latin 
poets,  was  patronized  by  Cato  the 
censor.  His  style  is  unpolished  ;  yet 
his  works  gave  rise  to  sreat  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  Latin  language. 
Bom  in  Calabria,  a  Greek  colony,  he 
was  imbued  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  Grecian  tongue;  and 
from  his  day  Greek  models  were  uni- 
versally adopted  in  the  Roman 
schools. 

Fabius  Maximus,  a  Roman  consul, 
who  constantly  counteracted  the  ope- 
rations of  Hannibal,  by  delay ;  so  that 
'  the  Fabian  method'  became  an  adage 
in  military  tactics. 

Marcellus,  the  chief  stay  of  the  Ro- 
mans against'  Hannibal,wa9  sent  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  who  had 
excited  a  rebellion  on  the  murder  of 
king  Hieronymus  by  the  Syracusans; 
and  though  Archimedes  kept  his  fleet 
off  Syracuse  for  three  years,  he  at 
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lengrth  pillaged  that  city.  lie  was 
killed  in  an  ambuscade  against  Han- 
nibal. 

Archimedes  of  Syracuse,  when  the 
Romans,  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
besieged  the  city,  raised  their  ships 
into  the  air  by  machinery,  and  let 
them  fall,  so  as  to  break  them.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  a  pum ping-screw 
which  still  bears  his  name,  and  the 
hiher  of  statics,  or  that  branch  of  me- 
chanics which  refers  to  the  action  of 
forces  in  equilibrio,  producing  not 
motion  but  rest ;  in  opposition  to  dy- 
namics, which  treat  of  bodies  in 
motion.  On  such  satisfactory  prin- 
ciples has  he  established  the  laws  of 
equilibrium,  that  to  this  day  scarcely 
any  thing  has  been  added  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  reasonings  he  has  ad- 
vanced. To  him  also  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  principal  laws  of 
hydrostatics;  and  he  proved  that  a 
solid  body,  when  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal  to 
that  of  the  liquid  it  displaces.  The 
latter  fact  was  demonstrated  to  the 


philosopher  when  he  observed  the 
water  rise  on  the  immersion  of  his 
body  in  a  bath  :  in  the  ecstasy  of  the 
moment  he  leaped  out,  without  stop- 
ping to  clothe  himself,  exclaiming, 
eureka  !  eureka  1  (I  have  found  it.) 
Archimedes  was  ignorantly  killed  by 
a  common  soldier,  though  Marcellus 
had  wished  to  save  him. 

FlamniuSf  the  chief  general  of  Rome 
against  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
took  Phocis  and  Epirus  from  that  mo- 
narch, and  had  the  gratification,  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  of  declaring  Greece 
free  from  Macedonian  tribute.  This 
action  procured  the  title  of  '  patrons 
of  Greece,'  to  the  Romans,  and  paved 
the  way  to  its  subjugation. 

Eratosthenes,  of  Gyrene,  had  the 
care  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  in- 
vented the  armillary  sphere,  mea- 
sured the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
which  he  determined  at  twenty  de- 
grees and  a  half,  and  calculated  with 
exactness  the  circumference  of  the 
earth. 


SECTION   V. 

PTOLEMY  V.  (EPIPHANE^y  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

204  TO  180—24    YEARS. 

Ptolemy,  was  only  four  when  his  &ther  died ;  and,  during  his  minority, 
his  ministers  recovered  from  Antiochus  all  the  provinces  he  had  taken  from 
Egypt  in  Ccelosyria  and  Palestine.  When  of  age,  though  designated  Epi- 
phanes,  or  illustrious,  he  displayed  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  his  parent. 
The  only  act  of  steadiness  we  can  observe,  it  his  fidelity  to  the  Roman 
alliance ;  which  was  rather  the  result  of  his  desire  to  suppress  Antiochus,  than 
of  any  regard  for  his  word.  Proposing  to  his  ministers  a  diminution  of  their 
incomes,  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus,  the  successor  of  Antiochus,  they 
poisoned  him. 

EVENT, 


Syria  made  tributary  to  Rome. 
Antiochus,  called  the  great,  king  of 
Syria,  entered  into  a  league  with  Philip 
of  Macedonia  to  dethrone  Epiphanes. 
The  Egyptians,  however,  put  their 
young  king  under  Roman  protection ; 
and  a  contest  commencea,  wherein 
Antiochus  subdued  nearly  all  Asia 
Minor,  before  the  Romans  were  able 


to  check  his  progress.  Hannibal 
having  taken  refuge  at  his  court, 
encouraged  him  to  carry  the  war 
into  Italy,  and  crush  the  Roman 
power ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his 
arms  might  have  effected  as  much, 
had  he  not  delayed.  Scipio  Asiaticus 
attacked  him  at  Magnesia,  near  Ephe- 
sttSy    187 ;    and    having   completely 
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TOQled  bim,  granted  him  a  peace  on 
the  most  humUiating  terms.  Unable 
10  pay  the  fine  imposed  by  the  victor, 
be  attempted  to  seize  the  riches  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Bel  us  in  Elymais; 


but  the  people  of  the  place  rose  upon 
him,  and  slew  both  him  and  his  at- 
tendants; and  Syria  henceforth  be- 
came, though  governed  by  its  own 
kings,  a  tributary  state  of  Rome. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Cato  the  Censor  rose  to  ail  the 
iKmoQTS  of  the  state  at  Rome,  fought 
against  Hannibal  at  the  age  of  se- 
venteen, and  in  his  military  expe- 
dttkms  to  Carthage,  Spain,  and  Greece, 
displayed  consummate  courage  and 
pniideDce.  As  censor,  he  behaved 
with  great  rigour  and  impartiality ; 
showing  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to 
lazuiy,  and  to  the  introduction  of  the 
fine  arts  from  Greece.  He  brought 
np  bis  son  to  bear  all  manner  of  hard- 
snips:  and  to  throw  the  javelin,  to 
swim  across  rapid  rivers,  to  live  in 
the  batde-field,  were  matters  of  ease 
to  the  younger  Cato.  The  father 
touched  no  liquid  but  water,  and  was 
satisfied  with  the  meats  laid  by  the 
servants  upon  his  table.  He  used  to 
say  be  repented  of  only  three  things  : 


to  have  gone  by  sea  when  he  might 
have  gone  by  land  ;  to  have  passed  a 
day  inactive ;  and  to  have  told  a  se- 
cret to  his  wife.  He  was  the  declared 
enemy  of  Carthage,  and  the  maxim, 
'  Delenda  est  Carthago  !*  was  his.  In 
his  old  age  he  learned  Greek ;  aud  he 
wrote,  in  his  own  tongue,  a  work  on 
agriculture  yet  extant. 

Plautus,  the  comic  poet  of  Rome, 
was  brought  up  to  commerce,  but  mis- 
fortunes obliged  him  to  become  as- 
sistant to  a  baker;  and  his  plays, 
twenty  of  which  remain,  were  com- 
posed amid  the  labours  of  the  grind- 
ing-house.  His  style,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Terence,  is  energetic  and 
elegant ;  and  he  is  to  be  admired  for 
his  truth  to  nature. 


SECTION   VI. 

PTOLEMY  VI.  (PHILOMETOR),  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

180  TO  145 — 35  YEARS. 

Piolemy  Philometor  was  son  of  Evergetes,  and  his  mother,  Cleopatra, 
governed  during  his  minority.  Going  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  people,  in  his  absence,  raised  his  brother 
Physcon  to  the  throne.  Epiphanes,  nowever,  restored  Philometor,  keeping 
Pelusium.  the  key  of  Egypt,  as  his  reward ;  whereupon  the  brothers  agreed  to 
unite,  and  force  the  Syrian  king  to  relinquish  that  city,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Romans,  they  eflfected.  The  two  Ptolemies  soon  ader  fell  into  dispute; 
and  Physcon  having  appeared  at  Rome  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Phi- 
lometor, the  senate  decided  that  the  latter  should  keep  Egypt,  and  Physcon  all 
Libya  and  Cyrene.  The  island  of  Cyprus  next  became  a  cause  of  quarrel  to 
the  brothers,  and  the  Romans  aided  Physcon  to  conquer  it ;  soon  after  which 
Philometor  died,  leaving  his  ambitious  brother  in  possession  of  the  whole. 

EVENTS. 

his  territories  to  those  of  Rome.  The 
Grecian  states  in  the  power  of  Ma- 
cedon  were  also  made  part  and  |>arcel 
of  the  Roman  empire. 

Revolt  of  the  Maccabees.     From 
Nehemiah's  time  the  Jews  had  been 


l:.vj 

Fall  of  Macedon.  Rome  had  been 
long  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece:  at  length  Paulus  iEmilius 
met  Perses,  king  of  Macedon,  at 
Pydna,  168,  and  there  vanquished 
him,  taking  him  prisoner,  and  adding 
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a  dependant  nation.  Alexander  the 
Great,  upon  being  shown  by  Jaddua> 
the  high-priest,  the  prophecy  of  Da- 
niel respecting  his  conquest  of  Persia, 
had  displayed  a  partiality  for  the 
Jews,  remitted  them  a  year*s  tribute, 
and  confirmed  them  in  all  their  pri- 
vileges. From  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Judsea  followed  the  fate  of 
Syria;  and  after  various  revolutions 
and  alternate  subjugation  to  the  kings 
of  Syria  and  Bgypt,  suffering  all  the 
while  from  the  oppression  and  ex- 
actions of  its  own  high-priests  and 
viceroys,  fell  again  under  the  power  of 
Syria,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  £pi- 
phanes,  who  cruelly  harassed  and  pil- 
laged the  people.  His  severe  perse- 
cution inflamed  the  zeal  of  Mattathias, 
of  the  family  of  the  Maccabees  or 
Asmoneans,  to  resentment  and  revolt ; 
and  the  prudent  conduct  of  his  son 
Judas,  and  his  brethren,  which  effected 
the  freedom  of  ancient  Israel,  con- 
stitutes the  chief  subject  of  the  apo- 
cryphal books  of  Maccabees,  written 
by  John  Hyrcanus,  an  Asmonean.  In 
one  year,  after  fighting  five  pitched 
battles,  Judas  cleared  Judaea  of  the 
Syrians,  and  forced  the  king  to  a 
peace;  but  Eupator,  the  successor 
of  Epiphanes,  broke  the  treaty,  and 
Judas,  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  fell, 
161.  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas, 
again  made  a  treaty  with  Syria,  and, 
together  with  the  high-priest,  ruled  the 
people  for  some  years  in  tolerable 
tianquilhty. 

The  Koman  Library  founded  by 
the  plunder  of  the  Macedonian  li- 
brary :  from  which  period  the  Roman 
people  became  more  literary  and  less 
warlike. 

The  Water^lock  was  invented  at 
Rome  by  Scipio  Nasica,  159,  being 
an  improvement  upon  the  Egyptian 
clepsydra,  which  measured  time  by  the 
flow  of  water  out  of  one  vessel  into 
another.  This  was  the  first  advance 
towards  the  modem  clock. 

Fall  of  Carthage,  The  third  Punic 
war  began  149,  the  Carthaginians 
having  attacked  Massanissa,  kins  of 
Numidia,  an  ally  of  Rome,  without 
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the  permission  of  the  Roman  senate. 
Massanissa  had  just  defeated  them  in 
a  sanguinaty  engagement,  when  the 
Romans  landed,  and,  without  de- 
claring war,  demanded  for  this  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty,  300  hostages, 
all  senators'  children.  These  the 
alarmed  Carthaginians  surrendered ; 
but  when  required  to  quit  their  city, 
they  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the  last. 
Scipio  ^milianus,  son  of  the  con- 
queror of  Macedon,  took  the  place, 
after  two  years'  siege;  when  50,000 
asked  quarter,  though  vast  numbers 
fired  their  houses  and  perished,  rather 
than  yield.  During  seventeen  days 
Carthage  was  in  flames :  and  the  phi- 
losophic Scipio  could  not  help  ob- 
serving to  Polybius  Uie  historian,  who 
accompanied  him,  how  much  he 
dreaded  that  such  would  soon  be  the 
fate  of  Rome.  Thus  fell  Carthage, 
147  ;  and  so  inveterate  was  the  hatred 
of  its  enemies,  that  the  senate  sent 
orders  for  the  razing  of  every  wall,  and 
for  the  demolition  to  powder  of  the 
bricks  and  stones  themselves.  In  a 
few  days,  that  city  which  had  been 
the  seat  of  commerce,  the  model  of 
magnificence,  the  common  store  of  the 
wealth  of  nations  ;  which  had  colo- 
nized the  isles  of  the  Mediterranean, 
all  Spain,  the  centre  of  Gaul,  the  south 
of  Britain,  and  the  whole  of  Ireland ; 
left  scarcely  a  trace  of  its  existence ! 
That  the  very  language  of  so  civilized 
a  state  should  have  perished  is  next 
to  impossible :  the  people  must  have 
written  something,  or  rather  many 
books  than  few.  Where  are  they 
then  ?  or  where  is  even  one  ?  They, 
of  course,  spoke  and  wrote  in  the 
Phoenician  language,  or  in  a  dialect  of 
it;  and,  colonists  as  they  were,  must 
have  spread  their  tongue  over  every 
part  ot  Europe.  Where  is  it  then  ? 
it  would  be  singular,  though  from 
modem  researches  not  unlikely,  if  the 
lost  Carthaginian  should  be  the  Gaelic^ 
a  language  at  this  hour  living  in  the 
highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland,  in 
Wales,  and  in  Ireland.  The  Gaelic 
or  Celtic  was  spoken  by  the  Galli, 
who  inhabited  p^rt  of    the   modero 
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Fiance  and  Germany,  where  the  Car- 
thaginians bad  colonies ;  and  a  portion 
of   Punic,     preserved  in   a  scene  of 
Baatus,  appears   to    be   nearly  pure 
Gaelic     The  Pbcenician  was  a  dialect 
of  the  Hebre^r,  and  all  Carthaginian 
names    eTince    their   Hebrew   origin. 
The  Romans  commenced  a  new  city 
123  B.  c.  on  ibe  same  site,  which  never 
rase  to  importance ;  but  it  was  chosen 
afterwards  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  plant  a 
tmall  colony,  which  existed  till  439 
after  Christ,  when  Genseric  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  Vandal  empire ;  and 
so  it  remained  more  than  a  century. 
The  sewers  and  some  of   the    stone 
water-courses  of  ancient  Carthage,  of 
immense  strength,  are  still  existing  ; 
bat  there   are  no   remnants  of  exte- 
rior baildings,  beyond  large  mounds, 


which,  upon  being  penetrated,  give 
forth  fragments  of  marble  pillars,  and 
vessels  of  metal  and  of  clay. 

Fall  of  Corinth,  This  occurred 
in  the  same  year  with  that  of  Car- 
thage, 147,  when  Mummius,  the  Ro- 
man consul,  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
The  riches  found  therein  were  im- 
mense ;  and  during  the  conflagration, 
the  metals,  of  which  there  were  ex- 
traordinary stores,  mingled  together 
and  formed  a  valuable  compound, 
afterwards  called  Corinthian  brass; 
though  the  term  had  been  applied  to 
a  mixture  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver, 
of  which  the  Corinthian  smiths  and 
jewellers  had  made  drinking-vessels, 
to  their  great  profit.  Corinth  had 
existed  1229  years. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Terence,  a  native  of  Carthage,  was 
bom  in  slavery.  Becoming  the  pro- 
perty|of  a  Roman  senator,  Terentius 
Locanus,  he  was  so  struck  with  his 
abilities,  that  he  manumitted  and 
educated  him,  and  gave  him  his 
name.  Having  an  inclination  for  the 
Greek  dramatic  productions,  he  trans- 
lated into  Latin  numerous  comedies 
of  Menander  and  Apollodorus;  and 
the  only  works  of  Terence  now 
extant  are  six  of  these  plays.  Their 
structure  is  essentially  Grecian  ;  but 
the  surprising  neatness,  correctness 
of  idiom,  and  conciseness  of  ex- 
pression every  where  oi-servable,  ren- 
der them  worthy  of  a  high  rank 
amongst  original  Roman  produc- 
tions. Terence  quitted  Home  at  the 
age  of  thirty-Bve,  and  being  never 
heard  of  more,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  drowned  on  his  return  from 
Greece,  159. 

Ar'utarchut,  the  critic  of  Srimos, 
was  intrusted  with  the  education  of 
Philometor's  sons.  He  revised  the 
poems  of  Homer  with  such  severity, 
that  the  appellation  Aristarchus,  like 
Zoilus,  is  now  used  to  denote  a  caustic 
critic. 

Poljfbius,    the    Greek     historian. 


learned  the  art  of  war  under  Philo- 
pcemen,  and  when  fighting  on  the  side 
of  the  Achsans  became  prisoner  to 
the  Romans.  Scipio  ^milianus  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  and  induced  him  to 
accompany  him  to  Carthage;  but  after 
the  death  of  that  general,  he  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  his 
universal  history,  of  which  five  books 
alone  remain. 

CameadcSf  a  philosopher'of  Cyrene, 
in  Africa,  came  to  Rome,  and  cap- 
tivated the  youth  by  descanting  on  the 
subject  of  justice,  or  some  other 
virtue,  on  the  one  day,  and  on  the 
next  refuting  with  skill  all  his  own 
arguments.  Cato  the  censor  hurried 
him  back  to  Athens,  whence  he  had 
come  on  au  embassy  ;  telling  him, 
*  that  the  Romans  professed  arms  and 
war,  and  that  eloquence  was  for 
weaker  men.' 

Jesus^  son  of  Sirach,  an  Alexan- 
drian Jew,  author  of  the  book  of 
Ecclesiasticus  llie  work  contains  a 
^ne  system  of  moral,  political,  and 
theological  precepts ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  general  rules  it  lays 
down  for  the  daily  regulation  of  life. 
So  great  esteem  had  it  amon^t  ancient 
writers,  that  they  termed  it  JPanareton. 
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as  containing  a  complete  breviary  of 
the  moral  virtues. 
Moschus  of  Syracuse,  whose  sweet 


and     elegant     eclogues    have     been 
deemed  superior  to  those  of  all  other^ 
pastoral  Greek  poets. 


SECTION    VII. 
PTOLEMY  VII.  (PHYSCON),  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

145  TO  116—29  YEARS. 

PhyscoTif  brother  of  Philometor,  derived  his  surname  from  his  protuberant 
stomach.  His  tyranny  was  so  excessive  that  the  people  of  Alexandria  deserted 
their  city  to  aviaid  the  daily  massacres ;  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  Greece,  they 
introduced  there  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Egypt.  Having  divorced  his  queen, 
Cleopatra,  she  formed  a  party  against  him,  and  took  the  reins  of  government 
into  her  own  hands :  upon  which  Physcon  retired  to  Cyprus,  but  in  a  short 
time  recovered  his  throne.  He  was,  notwithstanding  his  violence,  the  patron  of 
the  learned  ;  and  the  year  137,  in  which  he  gave  an  especial  invitation  to  men 
of  talent  to  resort  to  his  court,  has  been  marked  by  historians  as  a  grand  lite- 
rary epocha. 

EVENTS. 

The  Numaniine  War.  Numantia, 
a  city  and  state  of  Spain,  afler  braving 
the  Roman  arms  for  eight  years,  fell 
to  Scipio  Emilianus,  133.  That  gene- 
ral besieged  the  place  with  60,000 
men ;  and  the  garrison,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  enemy,  eat  their  horses, 
preyed  upon  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
and  eventually  firing  their  houses, 
perished  to  a  man. 

The  Apocryphal  History  ends,  135 ; 
so  that  there  is  nothing  known  more 
of  the  Jewish  proceedings,  save  through 
Koman  writers,  until  the  time  of  the 
Evangelists. 

The  Servile  War,  One  Ennus^  a 
Syrian,  pretending  he  had  a  commis- 
sion from  heaven  to  emancipate  the 
Homan  slaves,  raised  an  insurrection 
of  them,  134,  and  70,000  men  were 
soon  in  arms  under  him.  Four  pre- 
tors  were  defeated  by  them  in  succes- 
sion :  but  at  length  the  consul  Rupi- 
lius  effectually  put  them  down,  131. 

Rebeliion  of  the  Gracchi.  Tiberias^ 
and  Caius  Gracchus,  rendered  them- 
selves notorious  in  Rome  by  their  decla- 
rations in  favour  of  popular  rights.  Ti- 
berias even  obtainea  the  passing  of  the 
Agrarian  law,  and  superintended  the 


equal  division  of  the  conquered  lands, 
and  of  the  riches  of  Attains,  amongst 
the  people.  Nasica,  however,  assassi- 
nated him,  133  ;  and  Caius  hereupon 
attempted,  in  his  capacity  of  tribune, 
to  crush  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
altogether.  The  patrician  party,  how- 
ever, excited  a  counter-revolution :  and 
Caius  was  put  to  death  by  the  consul 
Opimius  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  121, 
his  body  being  thrown  into  the  Tiber, 
and  his  family  forbidden  to  put  on 
mourning  for  his  death. 

Pergamus  added  to  Rome,  by  the 
will  of  Attalus,  its  king,  who  died  133. 
Attalic  wealth  became  a  term  hence- 
forth at  Rome  to  express  an  unlooked- 
for  acquisition  of  property. 

The  Balearic  Pirates,  inhabiting 
what  are  now  Ivica,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca,  were  made  tributary  by  the 
Romans  123.  The  Greeks  called 
these  Carthaginian  settlers,  Baleare;, 
from  ballein  to  throw,  because  of  their 
skill  in  sling-throwing.  The  isles  now 
belong  to  Spain:  and  would  produce 
more  wine,  com,  and  oil  than  could  be 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants,  were 
they  properly  cultivated. 

The  Pontificate  of   Hyrcanus    L 
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)<b  Uyrcanusy    "who  succeeded  his 
y^er,   Simon  y      as     high-priest    and 
rakr  oC     the    Je'ws,    136,    was    be- 
wged   in    Jerasalem    by  Antiochus 
S^elesy  king  of  Syria  ;  and  compelled 
to  pay  tribute    for   Joppa  and  other 
towns.     When    Antiochus,  however, 
feU  in  his  war  'with  Parthia,  Hyrcanus 
declared  Jadaea   independent,  seized 
Shediem,  the    seat  or  the  Samaritan 
sect,  sabdued  the  Idumaeans,  and  sent 
an  embsssy  to  the  Roman  senate  with 
ifpleodid  cup  and  shield,  to  court  its 
albance.       Aner  ruling  over  Judsa, 
Galilee,  and  Samaria  thirty  years,  he 
died,  highly  regarded,  106.    It  was 
donog  we   pontificate  of  Hyrcanus, 
tbat  Sie  proud  and  turbulent  sect  of 
Phariates  arose,  so  called  from  parash, 
U)  separate ;  because  its  disciples  se- 
parated  themseWes  from   others,  by 


extraordinary  pretences  to  piety.  They 
held  the  tradition  of  the  elders  in  as 
high  esteem  as  the  written  law ;  fasted 
and  prayed ;  gave  alms  in  public ; 
were  conscientious  in  the  payment  of 
tithes,  the  washing  of  hands,  and  the 
like ;  while  they  neglected  '  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,'  justice, 
fidelity,  mercy,  and  the  love  of  God. 
They  were  necessarily  opponents  of 
the  Sadducees,  who  rejected  all  tradi- 
tions; and  courting  popular  applause  as 
they  did,  opposing  their  own  rulers 
first,  and  then  their  Roman  conquerors, 
they  were  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
downfal  of  the  Jewish  state.  The 
Essencs,  arising  out  of  the  Pharisees, 
mingled  their  opinions  singularly  with 
those  of  the  Sadducees ;  affirming  that, 
although  the  body  would  not  rise 
again,  the  spirit  would  survive. 


EMIIIENT   PERSONS. 


Hiffpmrchutf  of  Nic«a,  who  first 
discoWred  the  parallax  of  the  planets 
(or  the  distance  between  their  real 
and  apparent  position)  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  trigonometry.  He  deter- 
mined longitude  and  latitude,  fixing 
the  first  degree  of  longitude  at  the 
Canaries;  and  found  out  the  exact 
time  of  eclipses. 


ViriathuSf  a  shepherd  of  Spain,  who 
had  seized  upon  that  Roman  province, 
and  for  fourteen  years  ruled  over  it  in 
barbaric  pomp,  was  murdered  by  his 
own  servants  140,  at  the  instigation  of 
Caepio,  the  Roman  general.  lie  rose 
to  power  as  head  of  a  gang  of  rob- 
bers, and  had  defeated  various  armies 
sent  against  him  from  Rome.  J 


SECTION    VIII. 

PTOLEMY  VIII.  (LATHYRUSJ,  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

116  TO  80— 36  YEARS. 

Lathyrus,  son  of  Physcon,  had  ruled  eleven  years  in  conjunction  with  his 
mother 'Cleopatra,  when  she  expelled  him,  to  place  his  brother  Alexander  in 
bis  stead.  Lathy rus  took  refuge  in  Cyprus,  and  had  governed  that  island 
peacefully  eighteen  years,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  Cleopatra.  That  ambitious  woman  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  her  own  son,  Alexander,  who,  now  spurned  by  the  Egyptians  as  a 
parricide,  employed  himself  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  regain  his  throne.  He 
was  eventually  killed  in  an  attempt  to  land  in  Cyprus  ;  and  Lathyrus,  in  full 
possession  of  power,  turned  his  arms  against  the  city  of  Thebes,  which  had 
revolted.  For  three  years  the  inhabitants  held  out ;  but  being  at  length  com- 
pelled to  yield,  the  place  was  given  up  to  be  plundered,  and  was  so  nearly 
ruined,  as  never  afler  to  make  a  figure  in  Egyptian  history.  The  remainder 
of  this  king's  life  passed  in  tranquillity;  and  he  died  respected  by  his 
subjects. 
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EVENTS. 


The  Jugurihine  Wat.  Micipsa  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Masinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  in  Africa,  and  educated  his 
nephew  Jugurtha  with  his  own  sons, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal ;  but  as  Ju- 
gunha  was  ambitious,  Micipsa  sent 
him  under  Scipio,  then  besieging  Nu- 
mantia,  hoping  he  might  fall  in  battle. 
On  the  contrary,  he  suivived,  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  Scipio  by  his 
bravery.  Micipsa,  at  his  death,  left 
him  joint  king  with  his  own  sons  ;  but 
Juguitha  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  ba- 
Dished  Adherbal,  who  applied  to  Rome 
for  aid.  The  gold  of  Jugurtha  pre- 
vented his  obtaining  assistance,  and 
he  was  put  to  death  by  the  Mumidians 
at  Cirta.  The  Romans,  in  111,  made 
war  upon  Jugurtha,  now  sole  sovereign 
of  Numidia  ;  and  after  a  contest  of 
five  years  (the  Roman  forces  being 
conducted  by  Metellus,  Sylla,  and 
Marius)  he  w?s  betrayed  by  Bocchus, 
his  father-in-law,  brought  captive  to 
Rome,  and  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

The  Cimbric  War.  The  Cimbri  and 
Teutones,  German  tribes,  invaded 
Rome  simultaneously  109,  and  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  nation  for  eisht 
years.  In  the  first  battle,  they  de- 
stroyed 80,000  Romans  under  the 
consuls  Manlius  and  Csepio ;  but  Ma- 
rius defeated  them  with  immense 
slaughter;  and  in  the  next  year,  the 
war  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Cimbri  alone  on  the  banks  of  the 
Athesis,  in  Italy,  by  Marius  and  Catu- 
lus;  when  140,000  of  the  barbarians 
were  slain. 

The  Pontificate  of  Alexander  Jan" 
ntsus.  Aristobulus  had  succeeded  his 
father,  Hyrcanus,  as  pontiff,  but  dying 
in  a  year,  was  followed,  105,  by  his 
brother  Jannsus.  His  hnl  act  was 
an  attempt  to  recover  the  seaport  of 
Ptolemais  ;  but  Lathyrus,  then  king 
of  Cyprus,  aiding  the  inhabitants,  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  Lathy- 
rus soon  after  attacked  Jerusalem,  and 
in  a  pitched  battle  killed  30,000  Jews  ; 
but  Cleopatra  of  E^ypt,  his  mother, 
sent  a  large  foice  to  assist  Jaonseus 


against  her  son,  and  the  king  of  Cy- 
prus was  compelled  to  retreat  to  his 
island,  101.  Some  time  after  these 
events,  Jannseus  lost  10,000  men  in  a 
contest  with  the  prince  of  Philadel- 
phia at  Amathus  ;  whereon  the  Pha- 
risees, the  radicals  of  their  day,  stirred 
up  a  sanguinary  civil  strife,  which 
continued  more  or  less  until  the  close 
of  the  pontiff's  reign.  It  broke  out, 
93 ;  when  Jannseus,  upon  enter- 
ing the  temple  as  usual  to  officiate 
as  high-priesf,  was  hooted  by  the 
populace,  and  pelted  with  citrons. 
Having  a  large  guard  about  his  per- 
son, he  assaulted  the  mob,  and  slew 
6000  persons ;  and  perceiving  that  he 
had  intimidated  his  assailants,  he 
raised  an  additional  body-guard  of 
6000  foreign  mercenary  soldiers,  with 
which  he  destroyed  the  garrison  of 
Bethome,  executing  800  of  the  insur- 
gents on  crosses  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
fresence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
le  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Ragaba, 
beyond  Jordan,  78,  and  succeeded 
by  his  queen  Alexandra. 

Lusilania  added  to  Rome,  Lusita- 
nia,  the  modern  Portugal,  was  made  a 
Roman  province  by  Dolabella.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  predatory  and  war- 
like race,  unpolished  in  manners,  ex- 
ceedingly abstemious  in  diet,  and  at- 
tached to  their  country.  It  was  usual 
among  them  to  expose  their  sick  in 
the  highways,  that  their  diseases  might 
be  cured  by  the  advice  of  passers  by. 

Cyrene  added  to  Rome.  Ptolemy 
Appion,  king  of  Cyrene,  in  Africa, 
dying  in  97,  bequeathed  his  coun- 
try to  the  Romans.  The  capital 
was  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain  eleven  miles  from  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  the  country, 
which  was  usually  called  Pentapolis, 
on  account  of  its  containing  five  cities, 
gave  birth  to  Aristippus,  Callimachus, 
Eratosthenes,  Carneades,  and  other 
eminent  men.  It  was  originally  a 
Spartan  colony. 

The  Social  War  disturbed  Italy  for 
three  years.     It  was  occasioned  by  the 
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OMttuls  bavini^  depriTed  the  tempo- 
nry  mideiits  of  Rome  of  their  right 
to  vole  on  public  occasions ;  but  when 
the  tenale  taw  the  Saronites  and  other 
lUles  form  a  confederacy  against  it, 
dl  ^  priYileges  of  citizenship  were 
pveo  to  the  aeceders. 

The  MUhridatic  War  of  twenty-six 
years  was  waged  by  the  Komans  with 
Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pon- 
tos;  and  began  89.  The  Romans 
having  deprived  hiro  of  Cappadocia, 
he  issued  a  mandate  for  the  massacre 
of  every  Roman  in  his  dominions  ;  and 
in  one  night,  no  less  than  150,000  are 
said  to  have  fitUen.  Sylla  commanded 
the  large  army  sent  to  avenge  this 
grievous  injury,  and  took  from  him  all 
the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor.  A 
peace  was  then  agreed  upon;  but 
Mithridates  broke  the  tr?aty,  and 
Pompey,  who  bad  arrived  wiih  another 
force,  gave  him  battle  by  moonlight  on 
a  plain  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and 
wholly  defeating  him,  made  Pontus 
tributary.  When  the  people  soon  after 
placed  his  son  on  the  throne  to  super- 
sede hiro,  Mithridates  destroyed  him- 
self, 63.  Mithridates  was  not  only 
remarkable  as  a  general  and  poli- 
tician, but  well  skilled  in  medicine, 
and  able  to  converse  fluently  in  twenty- 
four  languages. 

71^  Contest  between  Marius  and 
Sytia,  Marius  had  risen  from  the 
grade  of  a  peasant  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  Roman  army ;  and  Sylla  had 
acted  under  him  as  questor,  when  he 
went  into  Africa  against  Jugurtha. 
These  ambitious  men  had  separate 
commands  aft^r  this  war;  and  it  was 
when  the  senate  had  determined  to 
send  a  force  against  Mithridates,  that 
their  rivalry  was  manifest  Each  de- 
sired to  head  the  expedition,  but  Sylla 
obtained  the  appointment ;  whereon 
Marius  excited  an  insurrection  of  the 
plebeians,  and  his  opponent  escaped 
with  difficulty  from  Rome,  which 
shortly  afier  witnessed  ihe  death  of 
many  of  Sylla's  adherents.  Sylla 
again  entered  the  city  sword  in  hand, 
and  it  became  the  turn  of  Marius  to 
iee:  hu  paitisans  were  then  sacri- 


ficed, and  Sylla  supposing  he  had  sub- 
dued his  rival,  departed  with  the  army 
for  Greece.  Cinna  the  consul,  how- 
ever, declared  for  Marius;  and  that 
general,  after  numberless  perils,  and 
spending  a  whole  night  up  to  his  chin  in 
a  quagmire,  once  more  saw  himself  in 
a  capacity  to  punish  his  enemies.  He 
entered  Rome  in  arms,  and  massacred 
all  who  had  been  obnoxious  to  him. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  atrocities 
which  were  now  perpetrated :  even 
his  own  minions  could  not  approach 
their  general  but  with  terror.  Marius 
died  a  few  months  after  these  sangui- 
nary proceedings,  and  Cinn-i  fell  du- 
ring a  tumult;  and  when  Sylla  re- 
turned from  tlie  Mithridatic  war,  he 
attacked  all  who  had  supported  his 
opponent.  Seven  thousand  citizens, 
to  whom  pardon  had  been  promised, 
were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood  in  the 
circus ;  and  a  multitude  of  the  most 
opulent  were  put  to  death,  before  the 
tyrant  declared  his  purpose  of  being 
perpetual  dictator,  82,  six  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  strife.  On  a  sudden,  however, 
he  abdicated  his  power ;  and  retiring 
to  Puteoli,  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  riot  and  debauchery. 

Athens  added  to  Home.  Sylla  had 
the  glory  of  conveiting  to  a  Roman 
province  this  most  powerful,  enlight- 
ened, and  interesting  state  of  Greece, 
86. 

Destruction  of  Egyptian  Thehe$, 
84.  This  ancient  city,  in  the  time 
of  its  splendour,  had  a  circum- 
ference of  twenty-three  miles,  and 
could  send  into  the  field  two  millions 
of  fighting  men,  and  20,000  chariots. 
Cambyses  had  dismantled  it,  and  de- 
stroyed much  of  its  grandeur;  but 
Laihyrus  left  scarcely  a  building  unin- 
jured. Very  important  ruins,  bow- 
ever,  still  exist ;  and  Denon,  who 
was  with  Napoleon's  army  in  Egypt, 
states  that  when  the  soldiers  first 
caught  sight  of  its  scattered  remnants, 
they  halted  of  their  own  accord,  and 
with  one  spontaneous  movement, 
clapped  their  hands.  The  gateway  of 
the  temple  of  Luxor,  fiAy-seven  feet 
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high,  two  perfect  obelisks  with  hiero- 
glyphics, two  colossal  statues  of  red 
granite,  besides  sphynxes,  long  ranges 
of  pillars,  and  fallen  blocks  of  marble 
of  gigantic  size,  bearing  inscriptions 
over  which  time  appears  to  have  had 


no  power,  bear  testimony  to  the  pris- 
tine magnificence  of  hundred-gated 
Thebes,  as  Homer  designated  it.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt,  as  the  numerous  sculptures, 
representing  royal  triumphs,  show. 


EMINENT    PERSON. 


Asclepiades,  founder  of  a  medical 
sect  at  Rome,  held  that  it  was  possi- 
ble for  every  man  to  ward  off  disease, 
if  he  would  pay  strict  attention  to  his 
health.    He  affirmed  that  a  constitu- 


tion naturally  delicate  was  as  capable 
of  longevity  as  one  of  a  more  robust 
kind  ;  observing  that  glass,  with  due 
care,  would  endure  as  long  as  iron. 


SECTION    IX. 

PTOLEMY  IX.  (ALEXANDERJy  KING   OF  EGYPT. 

80  TO  65 — 15    YEARS. 

Alexander ,  son  of  that  Alexander  who  ruled  under  Cleopatra,  had  been  sent^ 
when  a  boy,  by  that  queen  to  Cos,  with  all  her  jewels.  Mithridates,  becoming 
master  of  the  island,  the  prince  and  the  treasures  fell  into  his  hands ;  and 
taking  a  fancy  to  Alexander,  he  gave  him  an  excellent  education.  The  latter, 
however,  fearing  a  man  who  had  ihed  the  blood  of  his  own  children,  escaped 
to  the  camp  of  Sylla,  then  warring  in  Asia ;  who,  on  the  death  of  Lathyrus, 
enabled  him  to  succeed  to  the  Egyptian  throne,  by  sharing  it  with  his  sister 
Cleopatra.  That  princess  he  is  said  to  have  murdered ;  and  throughout  his 
reign  he  displayed  himself  so  remorseless  a  tyrant,  that  his  people  rose  against 
him,  and  he  retired  to  Tyre,  65. 

EVENTS. 


The  Rebellion  of  Spartacus,  Spar- 
tacus,  a  gladiator,  and  Thracian  shep- 
herd, headed  10,000  men  against 
the  Romans,  73.  The  war  which 
ensued,  and  lasted  two  years,  is 
called  the  servile  war,  wherein  the 
llomans  were  at  first  defeated  ;  but  at 
length  Crassus  gained  a  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  rebels,  slaying  1 2,000  of 
them  together  with  their  leader.  When 
wounded  in  the  leg,  Spartacus  knelt 
and  continued  the  contest ;  and  when 
at  last  he  sank,  he  fell  upon  a  heap  of 
Romans  whom  he  had  sacrificeQ  to 
his  fury. 

Crete  added  to  Rome,  This  island, 
the  modem  Cyprus,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  Mediterranean,  was  reduced 
by  the  consul  Metellus,  66,  aAer 
having  long  groaned  under  democratic 
tyranny.     It  was  originally  colonized 


by  Phrygia,  Achaia,  and  other  Gre- 
cian states  ;  Jupiter  too  was  educated 
there ;  and  chalk  being  found  in  the 
island  in  large  quantities  was  called 
creta  by  the  Romans,  and  made  an 
important  article  of  commerce. 

Syria  added  to  Rome,  Pompey, 
the  Roman  general,  after  defeating 
Mithridates  of  Pootus,  and  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia,  visited  countries 
scarcely  known  to  his  nation  ;  and, 
like  a  master  of  the  world,  disposed  of 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  received 
homage  from  twelve  crowned  heads  at 
once.  Entering  Syria,  65,  he  de- 
throned Antiochus  Asiaticus,  observing 
that,  as  he  had  lived  quietly  in  exile 
while  Tigranes  had  usurped  his  crown, 
he  was  unworthy  of  command.  Thus 
was  an  end  put  to  the  rule  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse;    and    their   capital,    Babylon, 
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pidinUy  dedtned    from   this  period. 
InineDse  tumuli   of  temples,  palacesy 
lad  bninan  habitattons,  tbrming  loog 
ud  Tuied  lines  of  ruint^  are  all  that 
nnuQ  of  that  proud  city  at  this  hour. 
Tbe  temple  of  Belus,  as  the  tower  of 
Bibel  was  called,  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
nmference,  and  a  furlong  in  height ; 
die  banging  gardens,  which,  piled  in 
tQCcessive  terraces,  towered  above  the 
vails;    the   embankments  which   re- 
stiained  the    Euphrates ;  the  hundred 
biazen    gates ;  — all    displaying    the 
mightiest  works    of  mortals  concen- 
tiated  in  a   single  spot, — lie  now  le- 
velled with  the  ground,  or,  here  and 
there  afford,  in  some  restige  of  a  build- 
iDg  which  the  sands  have  supported,  a 
cavern   for   the    lords  of   the  desert, 
whose  roar  is  all  that  the  traveller  has 
to  remind   him  of  animal  existence, 
when  he  stands  on  one  of  its  mounds, 
and  looks  upon  the  dreary  and  lonely 
scene  around  him. 

Judcsa  added  to  Rome.  Alexapdra, 
the  wife  of  Jannsus,  succeeded  him 
with  the  title  of  queen  of  the  Jews, 
78;  and  having  made  the  Pharisees 
ber  councillors,  they  demanded  justice 
against  the  advisers  of  the  crucifixion 
of  the  800,  thus  involving  all  the  ad- 


herents of  the  late  pontiff.  The  most 
obnoxious  of  the  royalists  were  there- 
fore put  to  death,  and  yet  more  exten- 
sive violence  would  have  been  resorted 
to,  but  for  the  death  of  the  queen, 
69.  Her  son  Hyrcanus  II.  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  title  of  king,  when 
a  contest  for  power  ensued  between 
him  and  his  brother  Aristobulus, 
wherein  Antipater,  governor  of  the 
Jewish  province  of  Idumsea,  and  father 
of  the  afterwards  celebrated  lierod, 
took  part  with  Hyrcanus,  and  obtained 
a  force  of  50,000  men  in  his  aid  from 
Aretas,  an  Arabian  king.  Pompey, 
however,  after  his  reduction  of  Syria, 
marched  upon  Jerusalem,  63,  and  in 
six  months  took  it  by  assault ;  when 
he  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in  the  pontifi- 
cate, but  refused  to  allow  him  the  title 
of  king.  Having  declared  the  state  tri- 
butary to  Rome,  and  added  Aristobu- 
lus and  his' four  children  to  the  cap- 
tives intended  to  grace  his  triumph  in 
the  capitol,  the  conqueror  sent  soldiers 
into  the  chief  cities  to  secure  the  regu- 
lar payment  of  the  tribute-money ; 
thus  establishing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  existed  throughout  our 
Lord's  ministry,  and  until  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Lucullus,  a  Roman  general,  noted 
for  his  luxury  and  military  talents. 
His  skill  was  especially  shown  against 
Tigranes,  whom  he  defeated  near  the 
Euphrates;  but  his  strict  discipline 
having  offended  the  soldiery,  Pom- 
pey  was  sent  to  supplant  him ;  so 
that,  after  his  triumphant  entry  into 
Rome,  he  resigned  his  command. 
His  mode  of  life  in  retirement  was 
sumptuous  without  excess :  his 
grounds,  his  house,  his  table,  were 
elegant,  and  his  expenditure  great, 
though  probably  exaggerated  by  a 
people  studiously  opposed  to  all  that 
tended  to  enervate  the  mind. 


Roscius,  a  Roman  actor,  notwith- 
standing a  cast  in  the  eye,  was  pre- 
ferred without  a  mask,  as  the  people 
were  delighted  with  his  elegant  pro- 
nunciation, sweet  voice,  and  power  of 
depicting  the  passions  by  his  features. 
When  accuspd  of  dishonourable  acts, 
Cicero,  his  pupil,  defended  him  in  an 
able  oration,  still  extant. 

Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet  and  phi- 
losopher, who  had  studied  at  Athens, 
gave  forth  his  atheistical  notions  in 
*  De  rerum  natur^,'  a  poem,  only  to 
be  admired  for  its  pure  latinity.  He 
destroyed  himself,  54. 
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SECTION    X. 

PTOLEMY  X.  (AULETES),  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

65  TO  51 — 14  YEARS. 

AuUtes,  or  the  flute-player,  though  his  kingdom  had  been  left  by  his  pre- 
decessor  to  the  Romans,  made  interest  with  Csesar,  the  consul,  and  had  his 
succession  confirmed,  on  paying  half  a  million  sterling  to  the  Roman  treasury. 
His  subjects  revolting  when  he  yielded  Cyprus  to  Rome,  Auletes  fled  thither  ; 
and  while  absent,  his  daughter  Berenice  established  herself  on  the  throne. 
He  was  restored  however  by  Gabinus,  and  put  his  daughter  to  death. 

EVENTS. 


The  Catiline  Conspiracy,  Cati- 
line, of  a  noble  &mily,  having  squan- 
dered his  property,  conspired  to  plun- 
der the  Roman  treasury,  extirpate  the 
senate,  and  Are  the  city.  The  plea  he 
urged  for  such  atrocious  proceedings, 
was  his  having  been  unjustly  refused 
the  consulship.  Cicero,  one  of  the 
consuls,  discovered  the  plot ;  and  Ca- 
tiline, aAer  declaring  his  full  purpose 
in  the  senate,  fled  to  Gaul.  With  an 
army  which  he  levied  in  that  country, 
composed  of  raw  and  undisciplined 
troops,  he  attacked  Petreius,.  the  other 
consul ;  but  was  entirely  defeated,  and 
lost  his  life  in  the  contest,  63. 

Britain  added  'to  Rome,  Julius 
Csesar,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Roman 
forces  in  Gaul,  having  arrived  in  the 
parts  about  the  modern  Calais  in  the 
autumn  of  55,  resolved  on  a  descent 
upon  Britain,  whose  white  clifis  were 
distinctly  perceptible  from  his  present 
situation.  As  the  Gauls  knew  little  of 
the  inhabitants  beyond  what  certain 
traders  communicated  to  them,  the 
general  sent  for  some  of  these  adven- 
turers; but  found  them  utterly  ig. 
norant  of  the  habits,  number,  and 
mode  of  warfare  of  the  people.  He 
therefore  despatched  Volusenus  to 
explore  the  coast  with  a  vessel  of  war ; 
but  the  traders  having  informed  the 
Britons  of  their  interview  with  Cesar, 
a  deputation  was  sent  into  Gaul,  to 
assure  tlie  general  that  the  island  would 
willingly  pay  tribute  to  Rome.  Having 
taken  hostages  from  the  embassy, 
Cesar  sent  back  the  party  under  the 
care  of  Commius,  whom  he  had  just 
made   king    of  the    Gallic    tribe    of 


Atrebates,  and  whom  he  desired  to 
prepare  the  people  for  his  arrival ; 
and  when  he  had  assembled  as  many 
ships  of  various  sizes  as  were  sufli- 
cient  to  transport  the  troops,  he  set 
sail,  and  arrived  off  the  coast  of  Kent 
at  ten  in  the  forenoon  of  a  certain  day. 
The  cliffs  being  covered  with  armed 
men,  Csesar  sailed  on  for  several  miles, 
till  he  came  to  a  spot  where  there 
could  be  no  opposition  to  bis  landing. 
The  shelving  shore,  however,  pre- 
sented obstacles  which  would  have 
been  insurmountable  but  for  the  bra- 
very of  ihe  standard-bearer  of  the  tenth 
legion.  This  person,  leaping  from  his 
ship  into  the  sea,  waded  with  the  eagle 
in  his  hand  towards  the  shore,  though 
the  Britons  had  by  this  time  come  up  to 
the  fleet,  and  were  pouring  down  from 
the  chfls  upon  the  beach.  An  ex- 
ample so  heroic  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  soldiers,  who  were  seen  de- 
scending and  forming  in  battle  array, 
tliough  covered  by  water  to  the  waist. 
A  vigorous  attack  was  commenced  by 
such  of  the  islanders  as  were  on  horse- 
back ;  who,  dashing  into  the  waves, 
cut  down  the  Romans  as  they  were 
struggling  to  find  ground,  and  were 
backed  by  large  parties  on  foot,  who 
showered  their  arrows  upon  the  enemy. 
The  dry  land  was,  however,  at  length 
reached  by  the  invaders,  and  the  Bri- 
tons, unable  to  bear  their  regular  as- 
sault, were  glad  to  sue  for  peace.  It 
was  then  found  that  Commius  had 
been  put  in  chains  upon  landing  ;  and 
Csesar,  having  liberated  him,  was  on 
the  point  of  exacting  hard  terms  from 
the  people,  when  a  violent  storm  drovt 
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■oy  of  his  ships  as  far  west  as  the 
Bodem  Cornwall.     The  islanders,  en- 
CBvnged  hy  the  drcumstanoe*  &iled 
Mt  to  harass  their  eoemiet  bj  every 
mQible  means  ;   and  a  skirmish    is 
aentioned  by   Caesar  between   them 
lid  the  seventh  legion,  while  the  Utter 
me   cutting  down  com  in    a  field, 
slidi  enables    him   to    describe  the 
■ode  of    fighting  of   oar  ancestors. 
*  Driring  round  in  their  chariots,  and 
CBting  darts  in  all  quartert  first,  they 
onally  disorder  the  ranks  by  the  ter* 
lor  of  their  horses,  and  the  rumbling 
of  their  wheels ;  and  baring  wrought 
(heiBselTes  in  between  the  troops  of 
tbe  ca^rv,  they  leap  from  their  cha- 
riots, and  fight  on  foot.  The  charioteers 
Aamitlves  retire  upon  this  from  the 
action    to   a   short  distance,   and  so 
nation  themselres  with  the  carriages, 
ihat  die  contending  party,  if  likely  to 
be  o?er powered,  has  a  free  retreat  to 
the  same.      Thus  they  act  with  the 
nimhleness  of  caralry  and  the  firmness 
of  infiintiy;    and,   by  daily  practice, 
bsoome  so  expert  that  they  can,  even 
00  aloping^ground,  check  their  horses 
tboogli  at  roll  gallop,  turn  them,  run 
along  the  pole,  rest  on  the  harness,  and 
thence  with  great  dexterity  leap  back 
again  into  the  chariot.'    On  tne  ap- 
proach of  Caesar,  the  Britons  took  to 
their  heels,   and  the    foraging  party 
pursued  their  labours  in  peace ;  but  in 
a  day  or  two  afler,  a  pitched  battle 
ensued  in  open  grouna,  and  Caesar 
hetng  as  usual  victorious,  demanded 
double  the  number  of  hostages,  and 
returned  to  the  country  of  the  Morini. 
He  returned  in  the  following  year  and 
bttmed  Verulam  (the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent St.  Alban's),  the  capital  of  king 
Caasivelaunus,  fixing  the  plan  of  tri- 
bute ;  but  the  island  was  never  full^ 
tmder  the  power  of  Rome  until  Agn- 
cda,  the  gctieral  of  Vespasian,  was  its 
governor,  a.  d.  80.      In  religion,  our 
ancestors  were  like  their  conquerors, 
Psgans !  they  sacrificed  living  persons 
to  their  supreme  god,  burning  them, 
crowded  together,    in  osier  baskets. 


Tliey  were  divided  into  three  estates, 
chieflains,  priests,  and  commonalty; 
the  last  being  subservient  to  the  two 
former.  There  were  three  orders  of 
priests :  the  druids,  who  managed  all 
aftiirs  of  state  and  religion  under  an 
arch-druid,  and  who  were  chosen  from 
the  first  families  in  the  island;  the 
vates,  who  taught  astronomy,  and 
were  considered  possessed  of  super- 
human knowledge;  and  the  bards, 
who  sang  the  praises  of  heroes,  and 
handed  down  the  history  of  the 
country  in  legendary  tales.  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  the  nation,  tliere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  island 
had  been  peopled  in  remote  times  by 
the  Scandinavians,  or  northmen,  who, 
renowned  for  their  predatory  habits, 
and  ability  to  pass  a  winter  at  sea  in 
open  boats,  descended  upon  the  nor- 
thern coast  of  Gaol,  and  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  Britain,  giving  the 
name  of  Northmandy  to  the  former. 
The  Carthaginians,  nevertheless,  had 
colonized  much  of  the  southern  coast, 
and  especially  Cornwall,  to  which  they 
had  long  traded  for  tin ;  and  the  Cor- 
nish pNeople,  as  do  the  Welch,  Irish, 
and  bighlanders  of  Scotland,  still  show 
traces,  in  more  than  their  Celtic  lan- 
guage, of  their  Phoenician  origin. 
England  had  its  name  of  Albion  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  cliffs :  the  word 
Britain  is  Celtic,  and  denotes  sepa- 
ration, cut  off  as  the  island  is  from  the 
continent  of  Europe.  The  other  chief 
European  countries,  at  the  time  of 
Csesai's  invasion  of  Britain,  were  thus 
named  by  the  Romans :  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Scandinavia ;  I>enmark,  Cim- 
brica;  Scotland^  Caledonia;  Ireland^ 
Hibernia;  Wales,  Cambria;  France, 
Gallia ;  Holland,  Balavia  ;  Poland^ 
Lithuania ;  Switierland,  Helvetia  ; 
Spain,  Iberia;  Portugal,  Lusitania ; 
Netherlands  and  part  of  France,  BeU 
gium ;  Calabria,  Magna  Gntcia ; 
Uermany,  Germania;  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, Sarmatia;  Russia  in  Asia, 
ScytMa, 
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OrodeSf  king  of  Parthia,  who  took 
Crassus,  the  Roman  general,  prisoner, 
put  him  to  death,  and  poured  molten 
lead   into  his  skull.      Orodes  aided 


Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi ;  and, 
after  reigning  fifty  years,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  own  son^  Phraates. 


SECTION   XI, 

PTOLEMY  XL  (DIONTSIUS),  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

51    TO   46 — 5    YEARS. 

Dionysius,  or  Bacchus,  son  of  Auletes,  ascended  the  throne  though  only 
ten,  conjointly  with  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  pur- 
suant to  the  will  of  his  father  and  the  practice  of  the  country.  He  was  under 
the  guardianship  of  Pompey,  the  Roman  general,  who  sought  an  asylum  in 
Egypt  after  the  battle  of  rharsalia.  The  ministers  of  the  youthftil  king,  to 
gain  Caesar's  favour,  murdered  the  unhappy  fugitive,  and  sent  his  head  to  the 
conqueror ;  who,  upon  landing  at  Alexandria,  confirmed  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra in  the  government.  Some  arrangements,  however,  with  respect  to 
Cyprus  not  pleasing  Dionysius,  he  opposed  Caesar  in  battle  ;  and  escaping 
upon  seeing  his  forces  routed,  he  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  46,  leaving  Cleo- 
patra sole  f uler  of  Egypt. 

EVENTS. 


The  Civil  War  of  Cwsar  and 
Pompey,  Julius  Ceesar,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  had  taken 
possession,  58,  of  the  government  of 
Gaul,  delegated  to  him  by  the  senate 
for  five  years,  with  the  command  of  an 
army  of  four  legions.  It  was  then 
that  he  had  entered  on  that  brilliant 
career  of  military  glory,  which  it  has 
been  the  lot  of  few  subsequent  con- 
querors to  rival.  He  not  only  brought 
the  whole  country,  divided  as  it  had 
l>een  into  petty  sovereignties,  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  but  re- 
pulsed the  German  tribes,  defeating 
their  king  Ariovislus,  and  breaking  up 
a  formidable  confederacy  framed  to 
destroy  the  power  of  Rome.  As  his 
commission  had  been  renewed  for  a 
second  term  of  five  years,  the  aspiring 
general  remained  in  Gaul  until  51 ; 
when  he  was  called  to  act  upon  a 
more  important  theatre.  Pompey, 
who  with  Csesar  and  Crassus  had 
formed  the  first  triumvirate,  became 
suddenly  jealous  of  Caesar's  successes, 
and  induced  the  senate  to  recal  him. 


The  general  refused  submission  ;  and 
on  being  declared  a  public  enemy, 
passed  with  his  usual  activity  across 
the  Rubicon,  a  small  stream  which 
bounded  the  Gallic  province,  and 
marched  towards  Rome.  Pompey,  on 
the  other  band,  unable  to  collect  a 
sufficient  force  to  oppose  him,  fled 
into  Greece,  leaving  Italy  in  the  power 
of  his  rival;  and  Ceesar,  having  en- 
tered Rome  triumphant,  had  no  sooner 
taken  possession  of  its  treasures,  and 
appointed  Marc  Antony  his  deputy, 
than  he  hurried  to  Spain  to  put  down 
the  force  raised  against  him  by  the 
partisans  of  Pompey,  and  returning 
successful,  was  declared  dictator. 
Pompey  was  still  in  Greece,  attended 
by  the  heads  of  the  patrician  party, 
and  commanding  a  numerous  army. 
Thither  Caesar  proceeded  ^  and  with 
forces  inferior  in  number,  but  con- 
sisting of  veterans  used  to  victory, 
met  him  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia, 
in  Thessaly,  48,  and  gave  him  a  com- 
plete overthrow.  Thus  was  the  re- 
publican form  of  government  at  Rome 
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for  ever  abolisVied,  afler  a  duration  of 
461  years  ;  for  though  Caesar  left  it 
for  hts  ftuccessoT  to  assume  the  title  of 

EMINEKT    PERSONS. 


king,  he  was  virtually  sovereign  of  an 
empire  the  most  potent  and  extensive 
in  the  world. 


Jiiiius    Gssar,    perhaps    the    most 
deservedly  celebrated  of  ancient  com- 
nonders,  alter  receiving  a  Uberal  edu- 
cation   in    Rhodes,     was    appointed 
htgh-priest  of  the  Romans ;  and  sub- 
sequently  made    governor  of  Spain, 
and  oonsuL     In  60  he  formed  one  in 
the    first    triumvirate,   with   Pompey 
and  Crassus ;  and  leaving  Pompey  in 
Eome,    while    Crassus    removed    to 
Syria^  be  entered  upon  the  government 
of  GauL    The  result  of  his  operations 
maj  be  estimated  by  his  capture  of 
800  townsy  his  subjugation  oY   300 
petty  states,  and  his  having  enriched 
himself  and  his  followers  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent.    Pompey  had  mean- 
while married  Caesar's  daughter,  Julia  ; 
but  this  intimate  tie  prevented  not  the 
harsh  suspicions  of  the  former  towards 
his  father-in-law.     The  consequence 
vras    Caesar's    crossing    the   Rubicon 
(now  the  Rugone),  in  arms ;  and  thus 
having  entered   the  republic,  he  was 
considered  a  traitor,  whether  he  re- 
treated or  not.     Hence  'to  pass  the 
Rubicon,'  is  a  common  mode  of  ex- 
pression for  undertakings  from  which 
there    is    no    retreat.    At   Pharsalia, 
near  the  modem  Constantinople,    he 
defeated    Pompey,    who     fled    into 
Egypt,  and  was  there  murdered   by 
Dionysius.    Csesar  proceeded  thither 
also,  and  wept  when  he  heard  of  his 
rivars  cruel  death.    Amid  the  gaieties 
of  Cleopatra's    court^     however,    he 
forgot  both  his  country  and   his  cha- 
racter ;  yet  had  he  address  enough  to 
make  Etcypt  tributary,  and  after  de- 
feating Cato,  Scipio,  and  Juba,  he  re- 
turned once  more  to  Rome,  with  the 
high  title  of  perpetual  dictator.    The 
chief  senators,  envious  of   his  &me, 
meditated  his  destruction ;  and  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  senate-house,  44.    Cse- 
sar was  ambitious,  but  not  like  Sylla 
cruel ;    he  was  also  munificent  and 
benevolent,  a  man  of  elegant  and  cul- 
tivated   mind,    an  eloquent  speaker, 
and  a  lucid  and  accomplished  writer. 
His  commentaries  are  deservedly  held 


in  high  esteem  for  their  pure  latinity, 
elegance  of  diction,  and  conciseness 
of  narration  ;  not  to  mention  their 
accurate  and  sensible  notices  of  men, 
manners,  and  customs.  The  name  of 
Csesar  is  supposed  to  have  been  given 
him  from  astarieSf  a  bushy  head  of 
hair;  and  eleven  of  his  successors 
took  the  same  appellation. 

Cneut  Pompey  was  distinguished 
for  his  senuine  love  of  country.  After 
the  fatal  contest  of  Pharsalia,  he  fled 
to  Egypt,  confident  he  should  find  a 
friend  in  the  youthful  Dionysius,  whose 
throne  he  had  recently  secured  to  him. 
That  king  sent  a  boat  to  convey  him 
from  his  ship  to  the  land,  and  the 
general  accordingly  quitted  his  galley, 
afler  taking  a  tender  leave  of  his  wife, 
Cornelia;  but  no  sooner  had  he  set 
foot  on  the  shore,  than  he  was  assassi- 
nated in  her  sight.  The  ministers  of 
Dionysius  sent  the  general's  head  to 
Csesar ;  while  Philip,  one  of  his  freed- 
men,  burned  his  body  on  the  sands. 

Cato  of  Utica,  grandson  of  Cato  the 
elder,  early  took  up  arms  for  his  coun- 
try ;  and  when  Caesar  was  appointed 
over  Gaul, observed  to  the  senators,  that 
they  had  introduced  a  tyrant  into  the 
capitol.  AAer  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
where  Cato  had  been  on  Pompey's 
side,  he  traversed  the  deserts  of  Libya 
to  join  Scipio.  Upon  the  defeat  of 
that  general,  he  fortified  himself  in 
Utica,  near  Carthage;  and  when 
Caesar  approached  the  city,  he  stabbed 
himself,  after  reading  Plato's  treatise 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  46. 
Addison's  tragedy  gives  the  main 
events  of  the  Stoic's  life  with  great 
taste  and  effect. 

Sotigenet,  an  Egyptian  mathemati- 
cian^ assisting  Caesar  to  reform  the 
calendar,  gave  445  days  to  the  year 
46,  thence  called  the  year  of  confusion. 
As  the  calendar  henceforward  com- 
menced with  the  solar  year,  this  period 
is  termed  the  Julian  era,  in  honour  of 
Caesar. 
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SECTION  XII. 

PTOLEMY  XII.  fCLEOPATRAJ,  QUEEN  OF  EGYPT. 

46  TO  31 — 15   YEARS. 

Ptolemy  Cleopatra^  become  sole  mistress  of  Egypt  by  the  death  of  her 
brother  and  husband,  courted  his  conqueror  by  every  means  in  her  power  i 
and  Caesar  having  confirmed  her  on  the  throne,  remained  some  time  in  Alex- 
andria, forgetful  of  his  &me  and  character  amidst  the  luxuries  of  her  court. 
After  bis  murder,  Cleopatra  ungratefully  gave  aid  to  Brutus,  the  chief  of  his 
assassins;  for  which  Antony  cited  her  before  him.  Captivated  however  by 
her  charms  and  dignity,  the  triumvir  divorced  his  wife  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavius  (afterwards  the  emperor  Augustus),  to  manry  her;  a  measure 
which  brought  down  destruction  upon  the  pair.  Octavius,  to  revenge  the 
insult,  approached  Egypt  with  a  fleet ;  and  being  met  by  the  ships  of  Cleopa- 
tra, off  Actium,  the  latter  were  beaten,  and  Antony  and  the  queen  escapeato 
Egypt  only  to  die.  Antony  stabbed  himself;  and  Cleopatra,  although  promised 
pardon  by  Octavius,  applying  an  asp  to  her  bosom,  was  poisoned  by  its  venom. 
Egypt  b^me  henceforth  a  province  of  Rome.  Cleopatra  was  a  voluptuous 
woman  ;  and,  in  proof  of  her  extravagance,  melted,  on  occasion  of  a  banquet 
to  Antony,  some  very  precious  pearls,  and  swallowed  them  in  her  wine.  She 
possessed  a  high  spirit,  great  confidence,  and  a  commanding  speech ;  and  it  is 
said  that  she  could  converse  in  seven  different  tongues  with  fluency. 

EVENTS. 


AttottinatUm  of  Cesar,  44.     Sixty 
senators  were  in  the  plot,  at  the  head 
of  which  were   Brutus  and  Cassius, 
prtetors  of  the  year.    Cesar  was  to  re- 
ceive the  crown  as  dictator  on  the  ides 
of  March,  a  day  which  the  augurs 
had  foretold  would  be  fatal  to  him ; 
his  wife  Calpurnia,  too,  dreamed  she 
saw  him  killed.     Still  he  went  on  the 
ides  to  the  senate-house,  where  Spu- 
rina,  an  augur,  was  standing :  'Well, 
Spurina,'  said  he,  *  the  ides  are  come  :' 
'  Yes,'  replied   the  augur,  '  but  they 
are  not  yet  over.'     As  soon  as  he  had 
seated   himself*   the  conspirators  en- 
tered   the  hall,  and    approached    to 
salute  him;  while  Cimber,  kneeling, 
pretended  to  sue  for  his  exiled  bro- 
ther's pardon,  and  held  him  fost  by 
the  robe.     Casca,  who  was  behind, 
instantly  stabbed  him  in  the  shoulder, 
whereon   Cesar    turned    round    and 
wounded  his  assailant  with  the  style 
of  his  tablets :  the  party  then  closed 
upon  him,  Cassius  piercing  him   in 


down.  Upon  seeing  Brutus,  how- 
ever, approach,  whom  he  had  so  long 
regarded,  aim  a  blow  at  his  leg,  he 
only  exclaimed^  <  And  you,  too, 
Brutus!'  and  sank  at  the  base  of 
Pompey*s  statue ;  where  lie  was  de- 
spatched by  hands  which  he  vainly 
thought  disarmed  by  his  benefits. 

BatiU  of  Pkilippi,  In  this  cele- 
brated contest,  42,  between  Augustus 
and  Antony  the  avengers  of  Csesar, 
and  the  republican  forces  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  the  former  were  vic- 
torious. According  to  Plutarch,  the 
ghost  of  Cesar  appeared  to  Brutus 
in  his  tent  on  the  eve  of  the  battle, 
announcing  that  he  should  meet  him 
at  Philippi.  Brutus  fled  from  the 
field ;  but  soon  afler  put  himself  to 
death  by  fiailling  on  his  sword. 

The  Jews  under  Herod  the  Great, 
Pkcorus,  the  son  and  general  of 
Orodes,  supported  Pompey's  party  in 
Judaea,  and  deposed  Uyrcanus  II., 
40,  to  place  that  pontiffs  nephew, 
the  fiure,  when  he  disengaged  his  robe,  I  Aristobulus,  in  his  stead.  He  carried 
and   though  unarmed,   Uirew  many  I  off  the  aged  priest  to  Seleucia ;  and 
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Herod  y  son  of  Antipater  of  Idumsa, 
through  the  ioterest  of  Antony,  be- 
came king  of  the  Jews.  He  profed 
an  iniqaitous  tyrant:  having  enticed 
Uyrcanus  from  Seleucia  under  the 
miask  of  friendship^  he  beheaded  him ; 
mardered  his  own  wife  Mariamne, 
her  mother  Alexandra,  and  three  of 
his  owD  sons;  and  when    he  heard 


of  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  caused 
2000  children  of  Jerusalem  to  be 
slaughtered,  hoping  to  include  Him 
who  was  horn  *  King  of  the  Jews. ' 
After  a  reign  of  forty  years  he  died, 
in  the  first  of  the  Christian  era  ;  hav- 
ing, by  his  usurpation  and  proscrip- 
tions, put  an  end  to  the  Asmonean 
dynasty. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Marcus  Tullius  Cicero  became  suc- 
cessively aedile,  praetor,  'and  consul ; 
and  bis  conduct  m  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy gained  him  the  title  of  father  of 
his  coantry.  The  infamous  Clodius 
obtained  his  banishment;  but  he  was 
sabsequendy  employed  in  many  im- 
portant state  matters ;  and  his  orations 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  immortal 
hme.  His  enmity  to  Antony  proved 
£itai  to  him.  He  was  proscribed  by 
that  triumvir;  and  while  escaping  in 
a  litter  towards  the  sea  of  Caieta,  was 
overtaken  and  decapitated.  The  learn- 
ing and  abilities  of  Cicero,  or  Tully  as 
he  is  &miliariy  called,  have  been  the 
admiration  of  every  age  and  country : 
and  his  style  is  accounted  the  standard 
of  pure  iatinity.  He  was  of  a  timid 
disposition  ;  and  he,  who  shone  as  the 
Cither  of  Roman  eloquence,  never  as- 
cended the  pulpit  to  harangue,  without 
a  secret  emotion  of  dread. 

Marcus  Junius  Brutus^  descended 
from  the  original  bestower  of  liberty 
on  his  country,  espoused  the  side  of 
Pompey ;  and  surviving  the  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  became  the  regarded  friend 
of  Caesar,  who  loaded  him  with  bene- 
fits. When,  however,  he  observed  the 
ambitious  designs  of  his  patron,   he 


effected  his  destruction;  and  retiring 
to  Greece,  raised  troops  against  An- 
tony and  Octavius,  who  constituted, 
witn  Lepidus,  the  new  triumvirate. 
At  Philippi  vras  made  the  last  great 
effort  in  the  cause  of  republican  Rome. 
Cassius,  who  commanded  under  Bru- 
tus, had  his  wing  defeated,  and  de- 
stroyed himself  rather  than  fall  into 
Antony's  hands;  and  Brutus  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  fly ;  when  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  sword,  and 
perished.  When  his  wife  Portia, 
Cato's  daughter,  heard  of  his  death, 
she  put  an  end  to  her  life,  by  swallow- 
ing burning  coals. 

Sallusif  the  Latin  historian,  became 
qusestor  and  consul.  But  he  was  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  a  senator  for 
licentious  conduct ;  and  only  obtained 
restoration  by  embracing  the  cause  of 
Cssar.  He  manied  Terentia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero,  much  to  the 
orator's  annoyance ;  whose  virtues  are 
but  slightly  alluded  to  by  the  other- 
wise accurate  historian.  His  only 
extant  works  are  the  accounts  of  Cati- 
line's conspiracy  and  Jugurtha's  wars  ; 
productions  admirable  for  their  ele- 
gance, vigour,  and  accurate  portraiture 
of  h  u  man  character. 


SECTION   XIII. 

OCTAVIUS,  AFTERWARDS  AUGUSTUS,  C^SAR,  EMPEROR 

OF  ROME. 

B.C.  31  TO  14  A.  O. 

OclaviuSf  who  had  been  adopted  by  his  uncle  Julius,  was  eighteen  at  the 

Enriod  of  the  assassination,  and  at  twenty  became  consul.  Determined  to  avenge 
s  uncle's  death,  he  vigorously  acted  with  Marc  Antony  and  Lepidus,  in  sacri- 
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iicing  300  senators  and  200  knights,  not  even  sparing  his  friend  Cicero.  The 
head  of  Brutus  was  thrown  at  the  feet  of  Caesar*s  statue  ;  and  the  lands  of  the 
proscribed  were  divided  amongst  the  victorious  soldiery.  Family  disputes, 
however,  soon  divided  Antony  and  Octavius.  The  former  had  espoused  the 
sister  of  his  colleague  ;  but  slighting  his  wife  for  Cleopatra,  Octavius,  in  deep 
resentment^  took  up  arms,  and  with  all  the  force  which  Italy  could  raise, 
attacked  him  off  Actium  in  Epirus,  31.  Antony  was  supported  by  the  allies  of 
Cleopatra;  but  that  queen,  who  accompanied  the  fleet,  becoming  terrified 
during  the  contest,  took  to  flight  with  sixty  ships,  and  thus  decided  his  fate. 
He  followed  her  to  Egypt,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  besieged  in  Alexandria  ; 
when,  rather  than  grace  the  triumphal  procession  of  his  rival,  he  sought 
death  with  Cleopatra,  by  falling  upon  his  sword.  The  conqueror  shed  tears  on 
finding  his  enemy  was  no  more  ;  and  having  constituted  Egypt  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, returned  to  Italy,  received  from  the  senate  the  name  of  Augustus,  and 
was  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  vast  Roman  empire.  After  establishing 
peace  throughout  the  civilized  world,  he  shut  the  temple  of  Janus  in  the  year 
of  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  died  at  Nola,  a.  d.  14,  aged  seventy-six.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  was  a  glorious  one.  To  calculate  the  amount  of  his  subjects  is  a 
matter  of  impossibility  ;  the  greater  portion  of  Europe,  and  a  lar^e  share  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  acknowledged  his  authority,  while  a  galaxy  of  learned  men, 
patronised  by  him,  have  transmitted  to  posterity  almost  all  we  consider 
estimable  in  Roman  literature.  The  title  of  Augustus  was  assumed  by  every 
subsequent  Roman  sovereign,  and  that  of  Cesar  by  his  acknowledged  heir. 

CHIEF    EVENTS. 


The  Advent  of  our  Lord.  Not 
only  the  Jews,whose  prophets  had  kept 
in  view  the  coming  of  one  who  should 
act  as  a  mediator  between  God  and  a 
sinful  world,  but  many  pagan  nations 
expected  such  a  personage,  and  that 
he  would  reveal  himself  at  the  period 
at  which  we  have  arrived.  Suetonius, 
the  Roman  writer,  tells  us  that  one 
Marathus  had  declared  *  nature  was 
about  to  bring  forth  a  king  for  the 
people  of  Rome  j'  and  Virgil,  in  his 
lourth  eclogue,  is  said  to  have  bor- 
rowed his  description  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  of  peace  from  the  ancient 
books  of  the  sibyls.  The  birth  of  the 
promised  Saviour  took  place,  it  should 
be  observed,  five  years  earlier  than  the 
date  at  which  the  Christian  era  com- 
mences ;  he  was  born  in  6  b.  c,  and 
was  consequently  Jive  in  the  year  we 
denominate  one.  In  the  year  6, 
Augustus,  ignorantly  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  .a«  regarded  the 
peaceful  entrance  of  the  Son  of  God 
in^o  the  world,  closed  the  temple  of 
Janus,  in  token  of  the  cessation  of 
earthly  wars,  Rome  at  that  moment 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  civi- 


lized portion  of  the  globe.  Several 
sects  and  parties  prevailed  in  the  land 
of  our  Lord's  birth  at  the  moment  of 
his  appearance.  The  Sadducees,  Pha- 
risees, and  Essenes  have  been  men- 
tioned ;  there  were  also  the  Uero- 
dianSf  or  followers  of  Herod  the 
Great,  who,  being  an  Idumeean, 
joined  idolatry  with  the  pure  religion, 
as  nianv  of  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  had  done.  In  secular  matters, 
the  Herodians  were  violently  opposed 
to  the  Pharisees,  who  deemed  it  un- 
lawful to  pay  taxes  to  a  heathen  na- 
tion, as  the  Jews  were  compelled  to 
do  to  the  Romans  ;  Herod,  however, 
having  derived  his  power  from  Rome, 
strenuously  contended  for  subjection 
to  the  superior  monarchy.  —  The 
Scribes,  who,  though  not  exactly  a 
sect,  promulgated  very  peculiar 
opinions,  and  united  with  the  Pha- 
risees in  most  of  their  superstitions, 
were  doctors  of  the  law,  the  only 
authorized  teachers,  and  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  nation  :  it  was 
their  province  to  copy  the  original 
scriptures,  to  preserve  them  from  in- 
terpolation, and  to  expound  them  to. 
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4e^p\e.— -The  i^wtblicmu  were  pub- 
lic officers,  Bx>inans  or  Jews,  employed 
to  oollecl  the   tribute  imposed  upon 
die  people  by  the  Romans.     This  tax 
ns  considered  by  the  Jews,  not  only 
«t  a  Heavy  burden  in  itself,  but  also 
as  an  insult  to  the  honour  of  their 
nation ;  and  the  evil  was  increased  by 
tbe  coYetousness  of  the  collectors,  who, 
hsTing  farmed  the  tribute  at  a  yearly 
Rim,  exercised  every  method  of  extor- 
ijoo. 

It  was   in   the    year  6  b.  c,    that 
Anguslus  commanded  the  inhabitants 
(if  all  the  countries  tributary  to  Rome 
to  be  registered,  preparatory  to  being 
taxed.      Accordingly  efery  man  went 
to  enrol  his  name  in  his  nati? e  place ; 
and  Joseph,  who  exercised  the  humble 
trade  of  a  carpenter,  though  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  David, 
quitted  Nazareth,  his  place  of  abode, 
with  Mary  his  espousea  wife,  for  Beth- 
lehem, the  city  of  his  binh,  in  order 
to  conform  to  the  Uoman  decree.    The 
inns  were  so  full  on  this  public  occa- 
sion,  that  the   pair   were  under  the 
necessity  of  lodging  in  a  stable,  where 
Mary  brought  forth  a  son,  pronounced 
before  his  birth  to  be  of  divine  origin, 
and  laid  him  in  a  manger.    This  won- 
derful event  was  made  known  to  some 
wise  men  or  philosophers  of  the  east, 
by  the  appearance  of  a  bright  and 
unusual  star,  which  they  understood 
as  an   intimation   thai  the  promised 
Messiah  of  the  Jews  was  bom.     They 
therefore  left  their  country,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  the  star,  went  first  to 
Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Bethlehem; 
where,  notwithstanding  the  obscurity 
of  his  parentage,  and  the  meanness  of 
his  state,  they  paid  their  homage  to 
the  new-bom  kmg,    presenting  him 
with    gold,    and     frankincense,    and 
myrrh.     Ilerod,  on  hearing  of  the  de- 
votion of  men  of  such  acknowledged 
rank  to  one  whom  he  supposed  a  rival, 
ordered  the  massacre  of  all  infants  in 
the  city  of  Bethlehem  ;  but  Joseph, 
directed  by  a  superior  power,  conveyed 
the  holy   child  and   its  mother  into 
Egypt,  and  staid  there  until  the  ty- 
rant s  death  was  soon  afler  announced 


to  him.  At  the  period  of  circumci- 
sion, the  infant  had  been  named  Jesus 
( in  Hebrew,  Jehovah  or  Saviour :)  the 
appellation  of  Christ  (anointed,  the 
same  as  Messiah)  was  not  givei.  hin^ 
until  he  entered  upon  his  divine  ofiiL*., 
at  thirty  years  of  age.  When  twelve 
years  old,  his  parents  took  him  to  the 
feast  of  passover  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  he  convinced 
them  he  was  aware  of  his  high  calling, 
when  they  reproved  him  for  staying  to 
argue  with  the  learned  doctors  of  the 
temple.  That  he  remained  subject  to 
his  reputed  father  from  this  time  until 
the  period  of  his  ministry,  there  can  be 
little  doubt;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  he 
occupied  himself  in  his  mean  calling, 
simply  because  it  was  asked  among 
the  common  people,  when  he  began 
his  office  of  teacner,  whether  he  was 
not  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth  ?  This 
mode  of  reviling  persons  of  mind  and 
high  station,  by  allusion  to  their  inglo- 
rious origin,  has  been  common  in  all 
ages  and  amongst  all  nations.  Neces- 
sarily as  both  Joseph  and  Mary  must 
have  been  convinced  of  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  they 
would  have  considered  any  other  than 
a  life  of  contemplation  and  mental 
abstraction  suited  to  his  views  and 
sacred  character. 

The  Christian  Era,  according  'to 
the  vulgar  computation,  commenced 
when  our  Lord  was  in  his  sixth  year, 
and  in  that  which  we  call  the  year 
1.  Ancient  history,  as  respects  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  ends  at  this 
epocha;  but  as  regards  secular  affairs, 
it  is  continued  476  years  farther,  until 
the  fall  of  the  lloman  empire,  and 
the  consequent  extinction  of  polite 
learning. 

The  Secular  Games,  a  Roman  cent«t- 
nary  festival  of  three  days,  was  cele- 
brated with  great  pomp  by  AugustU3 
in  17.  Its  object  was  to  call  down  a 
blessing  from  heaven  upon  the  nation  ; 
after  invitations  had  been  duly  sent  to 
the  utmost  provinces  of  the  empire, 
and   all    citizens  capable  of   reach- 
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ing  Rome  had  assembled  in  the 
Campus  MartiuSy  the  emperor  and 
quinaecemviri,  on  the  first  night  of  the 
feast,  caused  three  altars  to  be  erected, 
which  they  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 
three  lambs,  and  then  offered  thereon 
a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter. 

The  Auguitan  Age.  So  great  was 
the  patronage  bestowed  on  literature  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  that  his  reign  has 
been  emphatically  designated  learned^ 
and  the  term  Augustan  has  been  since 
generally  applied  to  such  periods  in 
the  history  of  other  nations,  as  have 
been  distinguished  on  a  similar  ac- 
count. Twelve  of  the  most  prominent 
authors  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus are  the  following: — Livy  of 
Padua,  who  has  immortalized  his 
name  by  a.  history  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. From  certain  peculiarities  in 
his  style  and  orthography,  his  writing 
has  been  called  patavinity,  in  allusion 
to  his  birthplace. — Pfuedru*,  a  Thra- 
cian  slave,  made  free  by  Augustus. 
He  is  to  be  admired  for  his  purity  of 
style,  wit,  and  neatness  of  expression. 
His  fables  were  never  published  till 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century. — 
Virgiiy  the  prince  of  Latin  poeis,  born 
near  Mantua.  \\'hen  Augustus  dis- 
tributed the  lands  of  the  proscribed, 
he,  through  Meccenas,  obtained  resti- 
tution, llis  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
^neid  remain  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  his  taste  and  talents. — Ho^ 
race,  the  lyric  poet,  was  honoured  by 
the  notice  of  Augustus  ;  who,  sitting 
of^en  at  table,  with  Virgil  on  one  side 
of  him  and  Horace  on  the  other,  would 
thus  enjoy  a  double  banquet. — Pro- 
pert  ius^  the  elegiac  poet,  son  of  a 
Roman  knight,  had  been  proscribed 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  An- 
tony.     Meccenas,  however,  induced 
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Augustus  to  forgive  and  patronize 
him.  He  is  elegant,  but  unchaste  in 
sentiment.  The  heroine  of  his  elegies, 
Cynthia,  was  a  Roman  lady  named 
Hostia.— Corwc/iM«  Nepos,  known  by 
his  elegant  lives  of  illustrious  Greek 
and  Koman  generals.  —  Ovidy  the 
sweetest  of  Latin  poets,  gave  offence 
to  Augustus ;  and  died  in  exile. — 
TUmllus,  the  elegiac  poet  and  Roman 
knight,  scorned  to  ask  Augustus  for  his 
landsywhen  likeVirgil  deprived  of  them. 
CatulluSy  the  poet,  and  Roman  knight, 
who,  when  he  had  satirized  Julius 
Caesar  was  invited  by  that  general  to  his 
table,  and  became  his  friend. — Ceisus, 
the  Roman  physician,  who  wrote  eight 
books  on  medicine,  still  read  by  Eng- 
lish students.  The  Latin  is  pure, and 
the  style  often  remarkably  elegant. — 
Mecoenatt  the  immortal  patron  of  the 
learned,  was  a  Roman  knight,  and 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Etruria. 
Augustus  even  acknowledged  himself 
indebted  to  him  for  the  security  he 
enjoyed  ;  and  by  his  advice  he  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor.  From  the  en- 
couragement which  the  princes  of 
heroic  and  lyric  poetry,  Virgil  and 
Horace,  received  from  the  favourite  of 
Augustus,  all  patrons  of  literature  have 
since  been  called  Meccenates. — Atinut 
Po//<o, another  patron  of  the  learned, 
and  consul  under  Augustus.  It  was 
in  honour  of  Pollio  that  \'irgil  wrote 
the  Eclogue,  wherein  he  alludes  to  our 
Saviour's  birth:  *  While  thou,  Pollio, 
while  thou  art  consul,  the  glory  of  our 
age  shall  make  his  entrance.  V\  hat- 
ever  vestiges  of  guilt  remain,  shall  be 
done  away,  and  release  the  earth  from 
fear  for  ever.  Be  thou  but  propitious 
to  the  infant  boy,  by  whom  the  iron 
age  shall  cease,  and  the  golden  over  all 
the  world  arise!' 


OTHER  EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Phraatct  Jr.,  king  of  Parthia,  after 
murdering  his  own  father  to  obtain  the 
throne  more  speedily,  forced  the  Ro- 
mans under  Marc  Antony  to  retire 
with  great  loss,  llie  nobles  dethroned 
the  parricide  in  favour  of  one  Tiridates  ; 
but  Phraates  appealed  to  Augustus, 


who  agreed  to  support  him  against  the 
usurper,  on  receiving  his  promise  to 
deliver  up  the  Roman  ensigns  taken 
from  Crassus  and  Antony  by  the  Par- 
thians.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  enjoy 
his  dignity  for  a  time,  but  was  at  last 
murdered   by  one  of  his  own  concu- 
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bineSy  who  placed  her  own  son,  Phraa- 
ticeSy  in  his  stead.  The  Roman  writers 
itgarded  the  Parthians  as  the  remnant 
of  the  Persians,  often  calling  them 
Medes. 

^raba,  the  Greek  geographer,  after 
visitiog  most  of  the  nations  of  the  known 
world,  iDcloding  Britain,  wrote  upon 
Iheirhistory,  antiquities,  and  customs. 
His  Greek  is  pure  ;  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  has  always  been  the  theme 
of  wonder  as  well  as  praise. 

FUruvius^  the  architect,  known  only 
by  bis  work  ou  his  own  art,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Augustus.    It  is  the  sole 


book  on  architecture  extant  written  by 
the  ancients;  and  is  allowed,  by  modem 
men  of  science,  to  show  that  he  was 
master  of  his  profession. 

yiarutf  a  Roman  proconsul,  who, 
when  in  command  of  the  armies 
against  the  Germans,  killed  himself 
upon  seeing  his  troops  destroyed  by 
the  crafty  stratagems  of  Arminius. 
His  head  and  body  were  sent  to  Rome 
by  the  barbarian  chief ;  and  'so  much 
was  Augustus  affected  by  the  circum- 
stance, that  for  months  he  would 
exclaim,  in  deep  abstraction  of  mind, 
I  *  O  V^arus  !  restore  me  my  legions/ 


PERIOD  THE  SEVENTH. 
From  the  Advent  of  Christ  to  the  Fall  of  Rome 
14  TO  476  a.  D. — 462  YEARS. 


SECTION   I. 
TIBERIUS  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

14  TO   37 — 23   YEARS. 

T*iberiuSt  the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  obtained  seferal  victories  as  one  of 
his  generals,  and  had  been  rewarded  with  a  triumph ;  but  the  emperor  became 
suspicious  of  his  intentions,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pass  seven  years  in  exile  at 
Rhodes.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  promised  tranquillity ;  but  his  ingra- 
titude to  his  mother,  Livia,  through  whose  intrigues  he  was  indebted  for  the 
purple,  his  cruelty  to  his  wife  Julia,  and  his  murder  of  many  senators,  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  people.  Checked  in  his  career  of  violence  by  the 
mutiny  of  his  army  in  Germany,  he  conciliated  his  subjects  by  lessening  the 
taxes,  and  restraining  luxury  among  the  patricians ;  but  when  he  heard  Germa- 
nicus  eulogized  for  his  victories,  he  regarded  that  general  as  a  rival,  contrived 
his  death,  and  i<acrificed  so  many  in  his  rage,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  family 
in  Rome  vihich  had  not  to  reproach  him  for  the  loss  of  a  brother,  a  father,  or 
a  husband.  Conscious  that  he  had  lost  the  affections  of  his  people,  he 
appointed  Sejanus  regent,  and  retiring  to  the  island  of  Capreae,  lost  himself  in 
the  grossest  sensuality.  lie  died  aged  seventy-eight,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Caius  Caligula. 


chief  events. 

The  Public  Ministry  of  Christ. 
It  was  in  the  15(h  year  of  Tiberius  that 
John,  afterwards  called  the  Baptist, 


was  called  by  God  to  announce  the 
entrance  upon  his  holy  office  of  the 
Saviour  of  the   world.    The  Jewish 
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kingdom  had  been  divided  into  four 
parts  on  Herod*s  death.  His  younger 
son,  Uerod  Antipas,  being  now  tetrarch 
of  the  portion  called  Gahlee,  and  his 
elder  son,  Archelaus,  ruling  over 
that  of  Judoea  as  king.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  Romans  to  keep  a  go- 
vernor in  each  of  the  principalities, 
with  a  competent  force  of  soldiers  ; 
and  Pontius  Pilate  was,  at  this  junc- 
ture,  governor  of  Judaea. 

John,  upon  receiving  his  divine 
call,  went  through  the  country  about 
Jordan,  baptizing  in  that  river  all 
such  as  had  consented  to  reform 
their  vicious  lives,  and  receive  the 
coming  Messiah.  While,  on  one 
occasion,  in  the  year  27,  he  was 
peiforming  his  sacred  office,  Jesus 
himself,  now  thirty  years  of  age,  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  rite;  and  as 
John  was  baptizing  him,  the  heavens 
were  opened,  and  the  Spirit  of  God 
descended  upon  him  in  a  bodily  shape, 
like  a  dove,  the  divine  voice  at  the 
same  time  declaring,  'Thou  art  my 
beloved  Son :  in  thee  I  am  well 
pleased.'  Our  Ix>rd,  as  soon  as  he 
was  baptized,  retired  to  the  wilderness, 
where,  during  a  fast  of  forty  days,  he 
underwent  the  most  powerful  tempta- 
tions of  the  Evil  Spirit,  without  in 
the  slightest  manner  yielding'  to  any, 
though  at  last  exhausted  by  the  want 
of  common  sustenance.  After  his  first 
miracle  of  changing  water  into  wine  at 
the  marriage  feast,  his  followers  be- 
came numerous ;  and  out  of  these  he 
selected  twelve  apostles,  before  whom 
he  purposed  to  display  his  divine 
powers  in  an  especial  manner,  that 
they  might  go  forth  to  the  world,  and 
difHise  the  light  of  the  gospel  with  a 
full  belief  in  its  truth.  When  he  had 
gradually  revealed  to  these  favoured 
persons  the  grievous  sufferings  he  was 
to  undergo,  and  explained  the  nature 
of  his  kingdom,  he  thought  it  proper  to 
give  them  a  short  glimpse  of  his  glori- 
fied state  in  heaven  :  and  therefore 
took  three  of  them,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  to  a  mountain,  where,  as  he 
prayed,  he  was  transfigured  ;  that  is, 
his  countenance  was  altered  ;  his  face 


shone  as  the  sun,  and  his  raiment 
was  white  as  the  light.  Moses  and 
Elijah,  the  two  most  distinguished 
prophets  under  the  Old  Testament, 
appeared  also  in  glory,  and  conversed 
with  him  concerning  his  ignominious 
death ;  and  while  they  were  thus  en- 
gaged, a  cloud  overshadowed  them,  and 
the  mysterious  voice  again  declared 
Jesus  to  be  the  beloved  Son  of  God. 
No  sooner  had  our  Lord  excited  the 
attention  of  the  people  by  his  mi- 
racles, than  a  spirit  of  opposition  was 
stirred  up,  which  kept  pace  with  his 
fame.  The  Pharisees  endeavoured  to 
depreciate  his  character  by  malicious 
rejections  on  the  meanness  of  his 
parentage.  The  Scribes  asked  him  by 
what  authority  he  acted  as  a  public 
instructor  and  reformer  ?  The  Ilero- 
dians  inquired  of  him,  whether  it  was 
lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar  or  not? 
and  the  Sadducees  proposed  to  him 
some  speculative  points  concerning  the 
resurrection  and  a  future  state.  \V  hen 
he  deigned  to  reply  to  their  absurd 
cavillings,  far  from  giving  them  any 
advantage  over  him,  he  sent  them 
away  amazed  at  the  quickness  of  his 
invention,  and  confounded  by  the 
power  of  his  arguments.  When,  at 
length,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had 
leagued  together  to  destroy  him,  Judas, 
one  of  his  apostles,  was  prevailed  upon 
by  money  to  betray  him  into  their 
hands.  Well  knowing  what  was  about 
to  befieil  him,  he  appointed  the  night 
of  his  seizure  for  a  sacred  valedictory 
festival,  which  he  enjoined  his  disciples 
to  repeat  on  occasion  after  his  death, 
using  to  them  the  simple  and  affecting 
injunction,  *  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me!*  To  the  Jewish  officers  who 
had  entered  the  garden  to  seize  him, 
he  openly  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Eternal  1  AM  (whence  their  charge  of 
blasphemy  against  him)  ;  at  the  hearing 
of  which  the  band  *  went  backward, 
and  fell  to  the  ground,'  as  was  their 
wont  on  hearing  uttered  the  name  of 
the  Great  Jehovah.  Basely  betrayed  by 
one  disciple,  and  deserted  by  the  rest, 
he  bore  with  meekness  the  insults  and 
taunts  of  his  infuriated  enemies  during 
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his  nilnequent  iriatl  ;  and,  when  coo- 
demiied  to  death  by  the  Jewish  tribu- 
Dii  OD  the    cbai^e    of  blasphemy,  in 
ibil  he  had    made  hiinself  equal  with 
God,  he  resisted   not,  but  yielded  his 
life  a  wilViDg   sacrifice  for  the  sins,  of 
bis  dettioyers,  and  of  the  whole  world. 
This  awful    eTent  occurred  six  years 
after  his  entrance  upon  his  ministry, 
33.    Buried  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
a  wealthy  disciple,  assisted  by  Nicode- 
mas  the  converted  Jewish  ruler,  the 
tomb  sedulously  cemented  up,  while 
a  guard  of  Roman  soldiery  was  set  to 
watch  lest  any  one  should  steal  away 
the  body,  no  deception  could   have 
been  practised   which  would  not  have 
been  speedily  detected.     On  the  third 
day,  strict  as  was  the  guard  over  the 
sepulchre,  consisting  of  soldiery  paid 
by  the  Jewish  rulers   for  the  purpose, 
of  a  rich  disciple  interested  in  the  ful- 
filroent  of  Christ's  prediction,  and  of 
one  who  had  been  a  cavilling  dispu- 
tant with  our  Lord,  the  stone, amid  the 
shock  of  ai)  earthqnake,  was  suddenly 
rolled  away  by  an  angelic  being,  and 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  came  forth 
and  disappeared,  while  the  astonbhed 
keepers  stood  trembling  and  amazed. 
His  appearance  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions to  bis  disciples,  his  allowing  them 
to  ftel  the  prims  which  the  nails  of  the 
cross  had  left  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  spear  of  the  soldier  in  his  side, 
and,  finally,  his  being  carried  up  in 
their  sight  to  heaven,  forty  days  after  his 
resurrection  from  the  grave,  enabled  his 
faithful  followers  to  go  forth,  and  fear- 
lessly to  preach  the  tidings  of  salvation 
to  the  world. 

The  following  seven  classes  of  mi- 
racles may  be  named  as  the  princi- 
pal of  those  performed  by  our  Lord  : 
lie  turned  six  vessels  full  of  water 
into  wine  ;    he  fed   5000  persons  at 
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and  other  distempers,  by  a  command  ; 
he  walked  on  the  water,  and  sup- 
pressed a  storm  at  sea,  by  a  reproof; 
he  delivered  several  persons  from  the 
possession  of  devils ;  he  raised  some 
from  the  dead,  namely,  the  ruler's 
daughter  in  the  chamber ;  the  widow's 
son  in  the  street,  as  he  was  carried  to 
his  burial ;  and  Lazarus,  when  he  had 
been  dead  four  days. 

Of  moral  philosophers,  without 
allusion  to  his  divine  character,  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  greatest.  The  heathens, 
and  even  the  Jews  in  their  latter  days, 
had  but  a  faint  notion  of  the  origin 
of  evil,  and  the  existence  of  a  future 
state.  Our  Lord  at  once  set  in  view 
the  intricacies  of  the  human  heart,  as- 
serted its  inherent  proneness  to  evil, 
taught  that  its  very  thoughts  must 
be  restrained,  and  proved  a  hfe  after 
death  by  his  own  resurrection.  The 
heathen  philosophy  had  vainly  endea- 
voured to  crush  the  passions :  Christ 
taught  to  rein  them,  and  thus  render 
them  the  sources  of  earthly  happiness. 
The  ancient  professors  of  ethics  shrunk 
from  our  Lord's  self-denying  dogmas  : 
and  the  meek  alone  were  found 
capable  of  receiving  and  propagating 
the  truth. 

When  we  mark  our  Lord's  con- 
duct as  recorded  by  a  few  artless  and 
humble  men,  we  perceive  every  action 
to  correspond  with  the  attributes  of 
a  God  :  whether  we  contemplate  his 
innate  dignity,  exemplified  during 
his  youth,  during  his  ministrji,  and 
in  his  persecution  and  last  suffer- 
ings ;  his  endeavours  to  benefit  man- 
kind, temporally  and  spiritually,  by 
his  miracles  and  his  connsel ;  his  su- 
pernatural acquaintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart ;  the  innocence  of  his  life ; 
or  the  mode  in  which  he  performed  his 
miracles — without  concealment,  with- 
out evasion,  without  parade,  and  with- 


once  with  five  loares,  and  two  small 

fi>hes  ;  and  again,  he  fed  4000  with  I  out  personal  gain.     I'he  o6;er/,  too,  of 

seven  loaves,  and  at  both  times  there  those  miracles  was  invariably  the  good 

were  several  baskets  of  fragments  ;  he  of  mankind,  with  scaicelv  an  injurious 

gave  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  consequence  to  any  other  portion  of 

deaf,  speech   to  the  dumb,   strength  the  natural  world.    As  to  their  mo^r, 

and  vigour  to  the  lame  and  paialytic ;  he  but  tpaket  '^^^  ^he  deaf  heard,  the 

he  healed  the  leprosy^  fever,  dropsy,  lame  walked,  the  blind  saw,  the  dumb 
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spoke,  the  dead  were  raised,  the  waves 
of  the  mighty  deep  were  stilled :  like 
as  at  the  creation,  upon  the  mere  utter- 
ing of  that  magnificently  simple  com- 
mand, '  Let  there  be  light  1'  there  wat 
light, 

Jewish  Memoranda.  The  twelve 
chosen  A  post  let  were  Peter,  Andrew, 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  John, 
Philip,  Bartholomew,  Thomas,  Mat- 
thew, James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  Leb- 
baeus,  Thaddeus,  Simon  the  Canaanite, 
and  Judas  Iscariot.  After  the  cruci- 
fixion, Matthias  was  chosen  in  place 
of  the  traitor  Judas.  Gospel,  or  good 
spell,  an  old  word  for  news,  is  a  trans- 
lation of  evangellion,  meaning,  in 
Greek,  the  same  thing:  hence  the  term 
evangelists,  or  writers  of  the  gospel. 
The  Evangelists  were  four ;  and  two  of 
them,  Mark  and  Luke,  were  not 
apostles.  The  Acts  were  written  by 
St.  Luke  the  evangelist,  who  was  a 


of  the  house  of  Aaron :  the  Levitet 
were  subservient  priests :    the  chief- 
priests  were  twenty-four,  and  the  head 
of  all  was  the  high-priest.    The  Greeks 
were,  in  the  Jewish  nomenclature,  all 
such  as,  whether  Greeks,  Romans,  or 
Syrians,  worshipped  Jupiter,  &c.,  be- 
cause their  nation  vras  the  great  en- 
courager  of  such  rites.    The  Nazarines 
were  Jews  converted  to  Christianity. 
The  Nazarites  were  those   who  had 
taken  a  vow  of  sanctity.     The  San- 
hedrim  was  the  great  council  of  seventy 
elders,  selected  as  the  most  esteemed 
personsofthe  Jewish  tribes.     Gentiles 
were  all  who  were  not  Jews,  whatever 
their  creed.     Proselytes  of  the  Cove^ 
nant  were  those  Gentiles  who  received 
the  law  of  Moses :  Proselytes  of  the 
Gate  those  Gentiles  who  worshipped 
the  true  God,  but  received  not  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  were  consequently  only 
allowed  to  enter  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple.       Phylacteries   were    broad 
pieces  of  parchment    worn    on    the 
breast,  having  holy  texts  written  on 
them.     The  Four  Hills  of  Jerusalem 
were  Sion,  Moriab,  Olivet,  and  Cal- 
vary,     The  SaU'atical  Year  was  every 
seventh,  when  the  people  rested  from 


husbandry ;  in  that  of  Jubilee,  every 
fiftieth,  all  lands  were  returned  to 
their  owners,  and  all  slaves  set  at 
liberty.  St.  Stephen  was  the  first 
martyr  for  Christianity ;  St.  Paul  the 
great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  St.  John 
the  evangelist  our  Lord's  favourite  dis- 
ciple. The  Jirst  Gentile  Church, 
wherein  the  followers  of  our  Lord  were 
first  called  Christians,  was  at  Antioch ; 
and  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  were 
Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thya- 
tira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodi- 
cea.  Crucifixion  obtained  amon(;st 
the  Egyptians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and 
Carthagmians  ;  but  especially  amongst 
the  Romans.  Scourging  was  cus- 
tomary before  it,  according  to  Livy. 
Our  Lord  bore  his  cross  in  conformity 
with  the  Roman  practice ;  that  is,  the 
cross  piece  of  wood,  called  furca,  to 
which  the  body  was  nailed,  but  not 
the  pole  or  tree.     Hence  the   word 


physician.      The  Priests  were  Levites  furcifer  (culprit).    With  regard  to  the 


mscnption,  it  was  customary,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  to  put  a  writing 
over  the  head,  declaring  the  crime  of 
the  sufferer,  or  else  to  make  the  male- 
factor carry  the  inscription  on  a  pole. 
That  over  our  Lord  accurately  told 
what  Pilate,  when  he  wrote  it,  did  not 
believe,  viz.,  that  Jesus  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  David,  and  rightful  heir 
of  the  thrones  of  both  Judah  and 
Israel.  The  darkness  which  prevailed 
while  Christ  was  on  the  cross  was 
evidently  preternatural :  the  moon  was 
then  at  the  full ;  and  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  can  happen  only  at  the  new  moon. 
Pilate  was  recalled  to  Rome  seven 
years  after  his  unjust  acquiescence  with 
the  wish  of  the  blind  people  under  his 
dominion,  and  there  destroyed  him- 
self. 

Death  qfSejanus.  This  son  of  a 
Roman  knight  was  admitted  to  extra- 
ordinary intimacy  by  Tiberius,  who 
even  put  to  death  several  uf  his  own 
children  at  his  suggestion,  and  amongst 
them,  Drusus,  the  general  who  had 
advanced  the  Roman  power  by  his 
conquests  in  Pannonia.  The  emperor 
at  length  gave  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands,  that  he  might  de- 
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Hktiiiiseif  to  indolence  at  Capre« ; 
kitei  He  found  Sejanus  plotting  to 
MraM  bim  ^lK>Uy,  he  accused  him 
•tesenate,  »iid  oblained  bis  death 
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in  prison  by  strangulation,  his  body 
being  afterwards  dragged  by  ropes 
through  the  streets,  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 


£lfIKEMT  PERSONS. 


&.  Mil  the  Baptisiy  the  forerunner 
rfCfarict,  was  aon  of  Zacharias,  a  priest 
tfte  temple,  and  Elizabeth ;  and  born 
n  months  before  our  Saviour,  accord- 
ii|  to  divine  anoouncement.  After 
mag  m  the  deaert,  where  his  food  was 
rartsaiid  wild  honey,  and  his  cloth- 
iig  cuaels^  hsur,  he  began  to  preach 
icpaMance  of  sins,  and  to  baptize  in 
Jofdan,  waroiD^  the  Jews  not  to  trust 
fcr  Mlvation  m  being  children  of 
AtnaKam,  Herod  Antipas  himself 
leoHvcd  his  instructions  for  some 
linia  widi  pleasure ;  but  when  the 
Bkptist  leprored  him  for  marrying  his 
brather'a  widow,  that  queen  urged  her 
daoghter,  when  she  hiaul  pleased  the 
king  with  her  dancing,  to  demand  the 
hcMl  of  the  already  captive  John,  29. 
GenMUUctUf  nephew  of  Tiberius, 
would  have  been  sovereign  in  his 
iDom,  bad  he  not  refused  the  offer  of 
Us  toldiers.     He  took  the  command 


of  the  army  in  Germany,  and  after- 
wards of  that  in  the  east ;  but  Tiberius 
caused  him  to  be  poisoned  near  An- 
tioch ;  and  his  death  was  greatly 
lamented  by  the  Romans. 

Archelauif  king  of  Cappadocia,  a 
tributary  of  Rome,  was  sent  for  by  Ti- 
berius, on  account  of  an  alleged  breach 
of  alliance.  Archelaus,  who  had 
reizned  fifty  vears  over  his  people, 
and  was  greatly  beloved  for  his  up- 
rightness, so  deeply  felt  this  harsh  pro- 
ceed mg,  that  he  died  of  grief  in  prison 
at  Rome,  and  his  country  vras  made  a 
province  of  the  empire.  Many  of  the 
maxims  of  this  philosophical  king  have 
been  recorded ;  and  we  mav  judge 
somewhat  of  his  character  from  his 
reply  to  the  court  barber,  when  attend- 
ing upon  him  for  the  first  time.  *  IIow^' 
said  tlie  artist,  *  would  it  please  your 
majesty  that  I  should  cut  your  hair?' 
'  Silently,'  replied  the  monarch. 


SECTION    II. 

CALIGULA  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

37  TO  41 — 4  TEARS. 

Caligula  was  the  son  of  Germanicus.  On  his  accession,  exiles  were 
recalled,  taxes  remitted,  profligates  dismissed,  and  prosperity  appeared  in  every 
department  of  the  state :  but  the  fice  of  afiairs  was  soon  lamentably  changed. 
Ordering  the  statues  of  all.  great  men  to  be  removed,  Caligula  built  a  temple 
to  himself,  and  commanded  his  own  bust  to  be  placed  on  the  figures  of  the  gods. 
We  cannot  doubt  of  his  insanity  when  we  read  that  he  walked  in  public  inde- 
cently dxeased,  authorized  sensuality,  put  people  to  death  for  mere  amusement, 
starved  the  city  by  buying  up  the  com,  fed  wild  beasts  with  human  victims, 
made  his  horse  high-priest  and  consul,  and  commenced  a  bridge  across  the 
Mediterranean.  He  wished  the  Romans  had  but  one  head,  that  he  might 
strike  it  off  at  a  blow ;  and  endeavoured  to  get  together  all  the  copies  of 
Homer's  and  Virgil's  poems  to  see  them  blaze.  The  tyrant  fell  by  the  hand 
of  his  temnt  Chereas. 
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CHIEF 

Publication  of  St,  Matthew*s  Gospel, 
38,  at  Jerusalem.  Matthew  was  ori- 
ginally a  publican,  and  collected  the 
tax  paid  to  the  Romans  on  goods  that 
crossed  the  sea  of  Galilee.  AVhile 
employed  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  he 
was  an  eyewitness  of  our  Savioui^s 
miracles,  and    became,    during   bis 


EVENTS. 

I  whole  ministry,  the  familiar  attendant 
on  his  person.  He  wrote  originally  in 
Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  con- 
verts ;  and  when  that  work  had  been 
purposely  destroyed  by  the  enemies 
of  Christianity,  he  composed  a  se- 
cond narrative  in  Greek,  which  is  that 
we  now  have. 


EMINENT 

Philo-Judieas  (or  the  Jew)  was 
sent  ambassador  to  Caligula  by  his 
nation  ;  but  as  that  emperor  required 
the  Jews  to  put  his  statue  in  their 
temple,  Philo  returned  unsuccessful, 
and  published  a  very  entertaining 
account  of  his  visit.     He  has  been 


PERSON. 

called  the  Jewish  Plato,  from  his  hap. 
piness  of  expression  and  pleasing 
variety  :  and  the  book  he  wrote  on  the 
sufferings  of  his  nation  was  read  with 
unbounded  applause  even  at  Rome, 
and  placed  in  tlic  public  library  there. 


SECTION  III. 
CLAUDIUS  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

41  TO  54 — 13    YEARS. 

Claudius,  grandson  of  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  endeavoured  to  make  the 
people  forget  Caligula,  by  turning  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
city,  wherein  he  erected  many  magnificent  buildings.  He  also  made  much  of 
the  conquests  of  his  generals  in  Britain,  and  passing  over  to  that  island, 
43,  was  received  every  where  in  triumph.  A  British  chieftain  named 
Caractacus,  who  had  for  nine  years  harassea  the  Romans,  had  just  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  off  to  Rome.  Claudius  on  his  return,  called  him  before 
him,  and  was  struck  with  the  dignity  and  misfortunes  of  the  captive.  *  Alas  !  * 
said  Caractacus,  'how  is  it  possible  that  you,  who  are  possessed  of  such 
magnificence  at  home,  could  envy  me  an  humble  cottage  in  Britain  V  Claudius 
answered  by  ordering  his  bonds  to  be  taken  off,  and  by  giving  him  free  permis- 
sion to  return  home.  In  order  to  rai^e  her  son  Nero  to  the  throne,  Agrippinn, 
the  fourth  wife  of  the  emperor,  poisoned  him,  by  putting  mushrooms  amongst 
his  food. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 


Foundation  of  London,  This  cele- 
brated city  was  founded  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  year  50,  as  a  station  for 
the  second  Legion,  which  had  the 
honourable  name  of  Augusta,  a  title 
which  the  infant  metropolis  received, 
and  kept  until  the  Roman  departure. 
It  was,  strictly  speaking,  an  enbrge- 
ment  of  the  Civitas  Trinobantum  men- 
tioned by  Canar,  by  which  people  (the 
Trinobantes)  it  wai  probably  selected 


on  account  of  being  protected  on  the 
north  by  an  eminence,  a  forest,  and  a 
morass,  on  the  west  by  the  deep  ravine 
now  known  as  the  Fleet,  on  the  east  by 
another  ravine  since  called  VValbrook, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames  ;  thus 
combining  all  the  natural  defences  that 
could  be  desired  by  an  uncivilized 
people.  We  can  soon  see  how  rapidly 
London  would  become  a  place  of  com- 
merce ;  its  proximity  to  the  sea  being 


mOBTO  1^  '^HX  FALL  OF  ROME. 

■fficient  to  afibrd  the  full  aid  vantage  of 
ikeude,  whilst  its  distance  from  it  was 
pot  enough  to  furnish  a  perfect  secu- 
ntytgiinst  the  sudden  attack  of  a  naval 
fane.  The  name  Ix>ndiuum  is,  accord- 
og  to  the  most  prerailiDg  opinion,  a 
hSmzatioQ  of  the  British  compound  1 1831. 
ijn-dyoy  the  town  on  the  lake :  the  vast' 
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estuary  formed  by  the  Thames  at  that 
time,  being  a  peculiarity  attached  to  no 
other  British  town.  The  population  of 
this  extraordinary  city,  now  the  richest 
and  largest  in  the  world,  is  one  million 
and  a  half,  according  to  the  census  of 


SECTION  IV. 


NERO  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

54  TO  68 — 14  YEARS. 

NerOf  grandson  of  Germanicus,  began  his  reign  with  acts  of  kindness  ;  and 
when  asked  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  condemned  criminals,  exclaimed,  '  I 
wish  I  could  not  write  V  Such  fair  displays,  however,  were  soon  discovered  to 
be  artificial ;  and  having  murdered  his  own  mother,  he  sacrificed  to  his  fury 
all  who,  like  her,  obstructed  his  career  of  dissipation  and  tyranny.  He  would 
mix  in  the  lowest  scenes  of  debauchery  j  appeared  on  the  stage  as  an  actor ; 
killed  his  wife,  the  beautiful  Poppsea,  by  a  blow ;  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on 
fire  to  imitate  the  burning  of  Troy ;  and  amidst  the  lamentations  of  mothers, 
whose  children  had  perished  in  the  flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the 
fiill  of  ponderous  buildings,  he  sang,  mounted  on  a  tower,  the  downfal  of 
Priam.  His  profusion  at  length  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  and 
Plso  conspired  against  the  madman.  The  plot  was  detected,  and  all  con- 
cerned in  it  put  to  death ;  but  Galba,  in  a  similar  attempt,  met  with  the 
approbetion  of  the  senate,  and  Nero,  to  save  himself  from  an  ignominious 
death,  destroyed  himself  in  his  thirty-second  year.  This  emperor  grievously 
persecuted  the  Christians. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 


Boadkeat  Seizure  of  London.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  this  heroic 
queen  of  the  Iceni,  a  British  tribe,  had 
been  permitted  to  retain  one  moiety  of 
his  dominions  by  the  Romans  ;  but  on 
their  demanding  the  whole,  she  attacked 
London,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  put 
70>000  Romans  to  the  sword,  61. 
Paulinus,  the  Roman  general,  soon 
after  gave  her  battle ;  and  finding  no 
hope  of  escape,  she  poisoned  herself. 

Si.  Mttrk*t  Gospel  published,  63. 
Mark's  Hebrew  name  was  John,  and 
his  mother  was  a  pious  woman  at  Jeru- 
salem, at  whose  house  the  apostles 
often  assembled.  His  gospel  vras 
written  at  Rome,  in  Greek,  and  was 
intended  for  the  gentile  converts;   it 


records  the  same  miracles  and  actions 
as  that  of  St.  Matthew,  but  with  addi- 
tions of  very  considerable  import. 

The  first  Christian  Persecution. 
There  were  ten  great  assaults  made  by 
the  Romans  upon  the  church  of  Christ 
during  its  infancy.  The  first  occurred 
64,  authorized  by  Nero,  and  the  last  by 
Dioclesian,  303.  The  Christians  were, 
on  the  first  occasion,  accused  of  having 
set  the  city  on  fire  :  and  a  general  mas- 
sacre being  ordered  by  the  emperor, 
some  were  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of 
wild  beasts,  and  worried  to  death  by 
dogs ;  others  committed  in  waxed 
dresses  to  the  flames;  and  thousands 
thrown  headlong  into  the  Tiber, 
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5/.  Paul  (originally  Saul)  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  born  at 
Tarsus.  Brought  up  a  Pharisee,  he 
imbibed  a  violent  hatred  against  the 
Christians ;  and  when  Stephen  was 
stoned,  held  the  raiment  of  his  mur- 
derers, and  then  set  out  for  Damascus, 
to  imprison  the  disciples.  On  his  way 
thither,  however,  a  voice  from  heaven 
converted  him  to  the  true  feith.  His 
support  of  the  gospel  was  now  as 
fervent  as  his  enmity  towards  it  had 
formerly  been.  He  made  converts, 
wrote  persuasive  epistles  to  distant 
churches,  sent  out  fellow -labourers,  and 
exercised  all  the  apostolic  duties.  St. 
Paul  rather  than  St.  Peter  ought  per- 
haps to  be  considered  as  the  first  bisnop 
of  Rome  ^  for  there  he  dwelt  in  his  own 
hired  house  two  whole  years,  and  there 
brought  thousands  into  the  way  of  truth, 
before  the  arrival  of  St.  Peter.  At  the 
end  of  two  years,  St.  Paul,  who  had 
been  sent  prisoner  to  Rome,  was 
acquitted  and  discharged.  He,  how- 
ever, returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
beheaded  at  Aquae  Salvise  for  convert- 
ing to  Christianity  some  of  Nero's 
household. 

St.  Peter,  called  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  from  our  Lord's  promised  deli- 
very of  the  keys  of  heaven  to  him,  was 
ardent  in  his  attachment  to  his  master, 
even  to  the  drawing  of  his  sword  in  his 
defence ;  but  denied  him  when  he  saw 
him  tried  as  a  malefactor.  Af^er  the 
ascension,  however,  he  uniformly 
preached  with  boldness,  and  made 
many  converts ;  and  under  the  persecu. 
tion  of  Nero,  was  crucified  at  Rome 
with  his  head  downwards. 

Seneca^  the  moral  philosopher,  was 
born  in  Spain,  and  coming  to  Italy,  rose 
to  fiime  as  a  pleader,  and  was  made 
quaestor,  and  preceptor  to  the  young 
Nero.  On  a  fiJse  accusation  of  having 
joined  Piso's  conspiracy,  that  tynmt 
ordered  his  preceptor  to  destroy  him- 
self, which  he  did  by  first  openmg  the 
veins  in  different  parts  of  his  body,  and 
then  entering  a  warm  batli,  to  hasten 
his  dissolution.  The  fact  of  so  distio- 
gtushed    a   philosopher   having    thus 


shown  a  fear  of  death — one  who  had  so 
often  extolled  the  contempt  of  it  to 
a  degree  that  constituted  suicide  a 
virtue — occasioned  much  scandal ;  and 
when  Petronius  Arbiter,  the  consul,  a 
mere  man  of  pleasure  and  of  the  world, 
was  seen  soon  after,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  to  protract  his  sufferings 
that  he  might  converse  longer  with  his 
friends,  it  was  observed  that  Seneca 
preached,  and  Petronius  proved,  what 
philosophy  could  do.  The  extant 
writings  of  Seneca  form  a  valuable 
compendium  of  heathen  morality.] 

Pertiuty  the  Roman  satiric  poet,  was 
of  an  equestrian  ^mily.  He  was  an 
amiable  man,  and  abhorred  the  vices 
which  he  scourged.  His  satires  are 
six;  and  though  often  obscure,  they 
contain  many  brilliant  passages. 

Lucan,  the  poet,  early  left  Spain  for 
Rome.  Foolishly  contending  in  poetry 
with  Nero,  the  emperor  never  forgave 
him ;  and  upon  his  joining  Piso*s  con- 
spiracy, he  was  ordered,  like  Seneca,  to 
put  himself  to  death.  Nothing  but  his 
Pharsalia  remains,  on  the  wars  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  though  not 
equal  to  the  epic  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  it 
is  a  fine  production. 

AretcBut  of  Cappadocia,  a  distin- 
guished pathologist,  known  by  the  rem- 
nants of  his  lively  and  elegant  works  in 
Ionic  Greek,  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
sided in  Italy.  He  is  admitted  to  have 
surpassed  even  Hippocrates  in  his  de- 
scription of  diseases ;  and  regarding  the 
experience  of  the  medical  practitioner 
in  a  higher  light  than  scholastic  de- 
grees, he  held  that  the  constant  observer 
would,  as  it  were,  grow  a  phymian.  He 
alludes  to  modes  of  treatment  also, 
which  have  been  considered  modern 
discoveries.  Thus  in  employing  eme- 
tics, he  speaks  of  the  benefit  derived  to 
the  stomach  from  the  shock  which 
vomiting  produces;  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  opening  a  vein  at  the  back  of  the 
hand  ;  of  cupping;  and  of  the  admi- 
nistering scarcely  any  medicines  in 
acute,  and  only  alterative  ones  in  chro» 
nic  nialadies. 
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SECTION  V. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  BETWEEN  GALEA, 

OTHO,  AND  VITELLIUS, 

UMuaIfy  calicd  the  Seventh,  Eighth,  and  Ninth  Catart, 

68  TO  69 — t  YEAR. 


GicAt  was  the  joy  in  Rome  when  it  was  announced  that  Nero  was  no  more. 
The  people  nui  into  the  streets  to  congratulate  each  other,  and  dressed  them- 
■Iret  in  the  manner  of  slates  who  had  been  set  free.  Gulba,  the  favourite  of 
ilKioldiers,  at  that  moment  in  Spain,  was  declared  emperor,  at  serenty-two  ^  but 
Whad  scarcely  been  seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  displayed  a  corruption  of 
principle  which  violently  irritated  the  citizens  against  him.  The  goods  of  all 
lanies  were  seised  by  his  favourites,  and  sold ;  the  crime  of  murder  was 
HOtted  oot ;  and  impunity  as  respected  any  oflence,  however  vile,  was  to  be 
pmdiased  by  money.  The  soldiers,  when  they  found  that  Galba  could  not 
piy  them  the  large  sums  he  had  promised  them,  being  urged  on  by  Otho,  rode 
ioto  the  Forum,  where  the  em{>eror  was  on  horseback,  and  cut  off  his  head,  69, 
Kven  months  after  his  accession.  Otho  being  hereupon  acknowledged  sove- 
leigDy  endeaTOured  to  conciliate  the  people  by  acts  of  clemency  and  justice; 
bat  Vjtelliut,  who  was  with  the  army  in  Germany,  induced  the  soldiers  to 
proclaim  him  emperor.  Otho  instantly  leA  Home  to  oppose  him,  sending 
brward  his  generals,  Suetonius  and  Celsus,  to  give  him  battle ;  but  in  the 
inal  contest  of  Bebriacuni  all  his  hopes  were  overthrown.  IJe  would  not 
believe  the  report  of  a  soldier  respecting  the  defeat  of  his  troops ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  man  throw  himself  upon  his  sword,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  and 
stabbed  himself,  having  possessed  the  throne  but  four  months,  yitellius  had 
been  the  favourite  of  Caligula  for  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot,  that  of  Clau- 
dius for  his  gaming  propensities,  and  that  of  Nero  for  having  persuaded  the 
madman  his  voice  was  divine.  No  sooner  had  he  gained  the  victory  at  Be- 
bnacum,  than,  to  attach  his  chief  officers,  he  made  luxurious  banqueting  the 
business  of  his  life :  four  and  'even  five  times  a  day  sitting  down  to  a  public 
repast.  The  deserts  of  Libya,  the  shores  of  Spain,  tlie  waters  of  the  Carpaihian, 
even  remote  Britain  itself,  were  searched  to  supply  his  voluptuous  table.  The 
commonalty,  ever  disposed  to  investigate  and  nnd  fault  with  the  habits  of  their 
betters,  soon  found  cause  to  quarrel  with  Vitellius.  The  army  was  appealed 
to  as  the  readiest  means  of  staying  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  drain 
the  utmost  resources  of  the  empire.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  forthwith;  and 
Vitellius,  who  had  concealed  himself  under  the  bed  of  the  porter  of  his  palace, 
lias  dragged  thence  naked  into  the  street,  and  murdered  by  the  mob. 


SECTION  VI. 
VESPASIAN  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

69   TO   79—10  YEARS. 

Vespanan^  of  an  obscure  family,  rose  to  distinction  in  the  army,  and  when 
sent  against  Palestine  as  a  Keneral,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  This  great  work, 
however,  was  perfected  by  Titus,  bis  -son,  as  the  death  of  Vitellius  caused  his 
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recal  to  Rome.  He  repaired  the  public  buildings  of  the  capitol,  made  the 
roads  more  spacious  and  convenient,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  learned  ;  giving 
annually  a  large  sum  from  the  public  treasury  to  professors  of  the  various 
sciences.  lie  was  clement,  and  an  enemy  to  flattery,  despised  informers,  and 
constantly  forgave  conspirators  against  his  person,  llavmg  made  tributary  the 
Alans,  a  barbarous  tribe  on  the  river  Tanais,  he  set  about  a  reform  of  the  colo- 
nies of  the  empire,  and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  While 
in  Campania,  being  then  seventy,  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  illness,  and 
desired  to  be  moved  to  Rome.  This,  however,  could  not  be  effected  ;  and 
when  he*  found  bis  end  approaching,  he  rose  from  his  couch,  and  calmly 
observing  '  that  it  became  a  ruler  to  die  on  his  feet/  expired  in  the  arms  of  his 
attendants,  without  a  groan. 

CHIEF  EVENT. 


The  Fall  of  Jeri/w/efn,  ^predicted 
by  our  Lord,  took  place,  70.  The 
Jews  had  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  yoke,  when  Titus,  son  of 
Vespasian,  entered  Syria  with  a  large 
army,  and  after  his  father  had  com- 
menced the  siege,  took  Jerusalem. 
No  less  than  1,400,000  fell  in  this 
contest ;  and  so  great  was  the  distress 
of  the  besieged,  that  a  mother  eat  her 
child  to  avoid  starvation.  The  temple 
was  demolished,  and  the  city  extermi- 
nated by  fire.     Not  only  the  historian 


Josephus,  but  Agrippa  11./  the  last 
king  of  the  Jews,  accompanied  Titus 
in  his  march  against  his  own  city, 
having  been  before  dethroned  by  Clau- 
dius,  and  carried  to  Rome.  Thus, 
after  years  of  Roman  oppression,  the 
Jews  became  what  they  still  remain, 
—  a  wandering  people,  —  without 
leader,  without  country,  and  without 
union  ;  and  corrupted  as  was  their  faith 
at  the  period  of  their  dispersion,  it  is 
now  still  more  mingled  and  debased 
with  absurd  practices  and  traditions. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  sur- 
rendered to  Vespasian  during  the 
Judsan  war,  after  holding  out  a  small 
fortress  against  the  Romans.  He  accom- 
panied Titus  when  he  besieged  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  going  with  him  to  Rome,  was 
made  a  citizen.  There  he  wrote  his 
history  of  the  wars  of  the  Jews,  in 


Syriac  and  Greek  ;  wherein,  although 
he  does  not  acknowledge  our  Lord*s 
divinity,  he  speaks  of  him  favourably. 
Quintus  Curtius,  made  proconsul 
of  Africa  by  Vespasian,  was  author  of 
a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  pure 
and  elegant  in  style,  though  inaccurate 
in  historical  facts,  geography,and  dates. 


SECTION    VII. 

TITUS  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

79  TO  81 — 2  YEARS. 

Titus  succeeded  his  father  Vespasian ;  and  on  being  invested  with  the  purple, 
divorced  his  Jewish  wife  Berenice,  sister  of  Agrippa,  the  last  Jewish  king ;  his 
attachment  to  whom  had  given  the  Romans  great  offence.  This  conduct, 
added  to  his  justice  and  generosity,  procured  him  the  title  of  '  the  delight  of 
mankind.'  He  reformed  judicial  proceedings,  added  to  the  buildings  of  the 
city,  erected  baths  of  great  magnificence,  and  established  public  spectacles  for 
the  amusement  of  the  common  people.  To  benefit  his  subjects  appeared  the 
chief  study  of  Titus ;  and  it  was  upon  reflecting  that  he  had  performed  no  use- 
ful action  during  one  whole  day  that  he  exclaimed,  Perdidi  diem  !  (I  have  lost 
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idiyl) — ^memorable  words,  which  the  Christian  wayfarer  need  not  blush  to 
KBember.  He  pardoned  two  senators  who  had  plotted  against  his  life  ;  and 
then  many  towns  were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  \  esuvius,  his  attention  to 
hb  destitute  subjects  was  that  of  a  tender  parent.  The  Romans,  however,  did 
MtVong  enjoy  the  blessing  of  so  benevolent  a  prince  :  he  was  seized  suddenly 
with  a  ieveTy  and  having  been  put,  by  the  ad? ice  of  his  brother  Domitian,  into  a 
now  bathy  death  ensued. 

CHIBF  EVEirrs. 


Dairwction  of  Pompeii.  This  city, 
vmt  Naples,  was  covered  by  an  erup- 
tion of  matter  from  Vesuvius,  79,  at 
(He  same  time  that  Herculaneum,  in 
iti  neighbourhood,  was  overwhelmed. 
The  former  having  suffered  rather  from 
loose  aslies  than  boiling  lava,  has  been 
desred  to  a  great  extent  in  recent 
years ;  and  the  fiict  of  an  ancient  Ho- 
nan  town  heing  brought  to  li^^ht  un- 
injared,  save  as  regards  the  roofs  of 
boildings,  may  be  registered  among 
the  remarkable  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Pompeii,  as  well  as  IJercu- 
laneum,  had  Hercules  for  its  founder; 
and  received  its  name  from  the  pom  pa, 
or  procession  of  the  heads  of  Geryon, 
which  were  annually  paraded  through 
its  streets. 


Agricoia  in  Britain.  Agricola,  the 
father-in-law  of  the  historian  Tacitus, 
in  the  year  80,  as  governor  of  Britain, 
completed  the  work  which  Coesar  had 
begun,  and  wholly  subjugated  the 
country,  lie  first  discovered  it  to  be- 
an island,  and  built  a  line  of  forts  be- 
tween the  rivers  Clyde  and  Forth,  to 
keep  out  the  Picts  and  Scots,  whom 
the  Roman  general,  Ctalgacus,  had 
recently  defeated  on  the  Grampian 
hills.  Domitian,  when  he  became 
emperor,  alarmed  at  the  reports  he 
received  of  the  equity  and  success 
of  his  lieutenant,  ordered  him  home, 
and  directed  him  to  enter  Rome  by 
night,  that  he  might  not  receive  a 
triumph. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Pliny  /A«£^^  fell  a  sacrifice  in  the 
eruption  which  covered  Pompeii. 
Being  in  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Misenum,  he  was  astonished 
at  perceiving  a  cloud  of  dust  and 
ashes  suddenly  darken  the  atmosphere : 
and  setting  sail,  found  Vesuvius  had 


tacle  which  had  not  been  displayed  in 
the  memory  of  man,  he  approached 
the  mountain  too  closely,  and  was 
suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  vapours. 
His  natural  history,  though  inelegant, 
is  yet,  as  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
from   all 


tion    swept  irom   an   sources,  a  very 
burst  forth7    Anxious  to  view  a  spec-  |  curious  and  valuable  work. 


SECTION    Vlll. 
DOMITIAN  CiESAR,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

81  TO  96 — 15  YEARS. 

Doniitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  affected  to  be  so  tender  in  disposition  at  the 
opening  of  his  reign,  that  he  would  not  permit  oxen  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
gods.  He  presided  in  the  courts  of  justice  to  insure  impartial  decisions,  patro- 
nized learning,  and  showed  a  desire  to  benefit  his  people.  But  the  mask  was 
soon  laid  aside,  and,  like  Nero,  he  must  be  jesjarded  henceforth  as  insane.  He 
grievously  persecuted  the  Christians  ;  commanded  himself  to  be  addressed  as 
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a  god ;  passed  days  together  in  catching  flies ;  and  once  assembled  the 
august  senate  to  ask  them  how  a  turbot  should  be  dressed.  He  was  assassi- 
nated by  Stephanus,  one  of  his  courtiers,  at  Uie  age  of  forty-five. 

CHIEF    EVENTS. 


The  Capitoline  Games  were  insti- 
tuted by  Domitian  at  Rome,  86,  with 
sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  saving  of  the  capitol  at  the 
time  of  the  Gallic  invasion.  This  ce- 
lebrated citadel  and  temple,  the  bul- 
wark of  Rome,  whose  roofs  were  of 
gold,  and  whose  treasures  of  vessels 
and  shields  were  immense,  was  rebuilt 
by  Domitian,  afier  its  destruction  by 
fire ',  and  he  rendered  it  still  more 
magnificent  than  before.  The  word 
capitol  has  often   been   emphatically 


used  to  denote  the  whole  city  of  Rome. 
Second  Christian  Persecution  began 
93 ;  and  Domitian  was  glad  to  involve 
several  senators,  that  he  might  seize 
their  estates.  Simeon,  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem, was  crucified ;  St.  John  the 
evangelist,  boiled  in  oil ;  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite,  bishop  of  Athens,  was 
beheadea  ;  and  Timothy,  the  favourite 
of  St.  Paul,  and  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
while  reproving  the  Greeks  for  cele- 
brating a  heathen  feast,  was  beaten  to 
death  with  clubs. 


EMINENT   PEkSONS. 


St,  John  the  Evangelist  was  banished 
by  Domitian  to  Paimos,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  to  dig  in  the  mines,  after 
having  been  thrown  into  a  caldron  of 
boiling  oil  without  receiving  injury. 
lie  wrote  his  Revelation  in  Patmos, 
but  his  Gospel  at  Ephesus,  97 ;  the 
latter  of  which  he  composed  to  prove 
our  Lord's  divinity,  which  the  Gnos- 
tics had  called  in  question.  John  was 
eminently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  le- 
gaid  and  confidence,  and  the  disciple 
whom  he  loved.  More  Hebrew 
phrases  and  idioms,  arising  from  his 
Hebrew  extraction,  are  found  in  his 
Greek  than  in  that  of  ihe  other  evange- 
lists. He  died,  aged  ninety,at  Ephesus. 

EpictetuSf  the  stoic  philosopher,  was 
bom  in  Asia  Minor  ;  and  going  early 
in  life  to  Rome,  was  slave  to  Nero's 
freedman,  Epaphroditus.  When  Do- 
mitian published  his  edict  for  the  de- 
parture  of  all  philosophers  from  Rome, 
he  retired  to  Nicopolis,  in  Epirus, 
where  he  died.  He  made  wisdom  to 
consist  in  continence  and  patience; 
and  his  constant  precept  was  '  bear 
and  forbear.'  His  doctrine  was  divested 
of  many  of  the  stoic  extravagances  : 
he  maintained  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  taught  submission  to  the  will  of 


Providence  in  all  events  ;  and  strongly 
opposed  the  rig:ht  of  man  to  commit 
suicide.  The  chief  remains  of  Epic* 
tetus  are  to  be  found  in  his  Enchiri- 
dion and  Dissertations,'  published  by 
Arrian,  his  disciple.  His  memory  was 
so  highly  prized,  that  the  few  articles 
of  furniture  he  possessed  were  pur- 
chased with  avidity;  the  earthen  lamp 
by  which  he  studied  selling  for  a  sum 
equal  to  90/.  sterlmg. 

Quintilian,  the  rhetorician,  left  his 
native  Spain  fur  Rome,  and  was 
appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  princes 
whom  Domitian  appointed  his  suc- 
cessors. His  Institutions  is  the  most 
perfect  system  of  oratory  extant ;  in 
the  twelve  books  of  which  he  plans 
the  education  of  an  orator  from  the 
cradle. 

Martial y  the  epigrammatist,  vras 
bom  in  Spain,  and  made  tribune  by 
Domitian  ;  but  as  Trajan  took  little 
notice  of  him,  he  returned  to  his  native 
land,  and  passed  the  'remainder  of  his 
life  in  poverty,  which  was  occasionally 
alleviated  by  the  bounty  of  Plmy  the 
younger.  His  epig^ms  are  a  com- 
pound of  wit,  talent,  and  indelicacy, 
and  have  been  the  foundation  of  many 
similar  productions. 
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SECTION    IX. 

NERVA,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

96   TO   98 — 2    TEARS. 

Ntrvay  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  and  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  raised  by  the 
ny  lo  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Caesars.  He  was  a  prince 
tf  moderation  and  Tirtue ;  and  having  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  no 
lealor  should  suffer  death  during  his  reign,  respected  his  law  even  when  two 
pitridan  dignity  had  conspired  against  his  life.  Finding  the  cares  of 
tf  government  too  great  for  the  infirmities  of  his  age,  he  applied  to^Ulpius 
^f^iuiy  governor  of  the  German  provinces,  to  supply  his  place,  and  retired  to 
frivale  hfey  98. 

SMIVENT  PERSOKT. 

Qemens   Rommnus^   the  friend  and  them,  and  settle  their  faith.     It  is  yet 

ftllow-traveUer  of  St.  P&ul,  who  wrote  extant,  and  next  to  holy  writ,  is  es- 

>D  epistle  to  the  Corinthians  in  Latin,  teemed  one  of  the  most  valuable  eccle- 

to  quiet  some  disturbances  amongst  siastical  relics. 


SECTION   X. 

THE  REIGN  OF  TRAJAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

98  TO  117—19  TEARS. 

Tm^an.  No  monarch  ever  succeeded  to  a  throne  with  greater  rejoicings  on 
the  part  of  his  people  than  Trajan.  The  Dacians  claiming  from  Rome  a 
tribute  which  the  cowardice  of  Domitian  had  ofiered,  he  headed  the  army; 
and  having  gained  a  signal  victory  over  Decebalus,  their  general,  made  Dacia 
(comprehending  the  modern  Hungary,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia)  a  Roman 
pfovince,  105.  He  next  attacked  the  Parthians,  and  seizing  all  Assyria, 
extended  his  conquests  even  to  India.  While  at  Antioch  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  during  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  the  city  ;  and  on  his 
return  from  this  expedition  he  was  seized  with  illness  atSelinus,  and  died  there, 
aged  sixty-four.  The  column  of  Trajan,  erected  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
is  still  standing  at  Rome  ;  and  the  empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent  during  his 
reign.  Trajan  persecuted  the  Christians ;  and  put  to  death  200,000  Jews  of 
Cyrene,  who  haa  risen  upon  their  Roman  masters  in  l^gyptand  Cyprus. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


TTie  Jewish  Talmud  compiled.  In 
the  year  100,  the  Rabbi,  Judah  Hak- 
kadesh,  collecting  together  all  the  tra- 
ditionary laws  which,  it  was  pretended, 
God  had  delivered  to  Moses,  formed 
the  Mishnah  or  secondary  law  ;  and 
this  Mishnab,  together  with  the  anno- 
tations of  various  rabbins,  is  now  called 
the  Talmud,  and  possesses  greater 
authority  in  respect  to  ceremonies  than 
even  the  written  law  of  Moses.    It  is 


in  seven  folio  volumes ;  and  every 
rabbi,  or  doctor  of  law,  is  required  to 
be  skilled  in  interpreting  the  same. 
The  Targiims  were  those  translations 
of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  intoChaldee, 
which  were  made  for  the  Jews  who 
had  forgotten  their  own  language  by 
their  long  residence  in  Chaldea.  A 
portion  of  the  books  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra,  and  one  verse  in  Jeremiah  (cap. 
x.^  V.  11),  have  no  Hebrew  original » 
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but  are  in  Chaldee^  which,  after  all, 
was  but  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

The  Third  Christian  Persecution 
began  108,  and  amongst  the  sufferers 
were  Syrophorosa,  a  widow,  who  after 
being  scourged,  was  hung  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  by  the  hair  of  her 
head,  and  then  thrown  with  a  stone 
about  her  neck  into  the  Tiber,  her 
seven  sons  also  being  put  to  death ; 
Phocas,  bishop  of  Pontus,  who  for 
refusing  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune^was 
first  cast  into  a  lime-kiln,  and  then 
into  a  scalding  bath ;  and  Ignatius, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  whom,  when  an 
infant,  Christ  is  said  to  have  taken  in 
his  arms,  and  showed  to  his  disciples, 


as  one  that  would  be  a  pattern  of 
humility  and  innocence  :  he  was  now 
burned  with  hot  pincers,  and  thrown 
to  wild  beasts.  Pliny  the  younger 
had  influence  enough  over  Trajan  to 
stay  these  horrors ;  but  Adrian  con- 
tinued the  persecution,  until  several 
heathen  philosophers  induced  him  to 
abstain  from  further  severily. 

Armenia  added  to  Rome,  This  state, 
close  to  Media,  was  conquered  114; 
and  though  it  does  not  figure  in  his- 
toiy,  being  generally  a  tributary  power, 
it  had  a  succession  of  kings,  who  were 
acknowledged  even  by  their  conquer- 
ors. Armenius,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
was  founder  of  the  kingdom. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Pliny  the  Younger,  the  orator,  pub- 
lished his  uncle's  Natural  History. 
This  author's  Letters  are  all  that  re- 
main of  his  productions ;  they  are  in  a 
pure  and  elegant  diction,  and  display 
the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  was 
the  firm  advocate  of  the  Christians, 
and  nobly  portioned  the  daughter  of 
his  preceptor,  Quintilian,  with  50,000 
sesterces  (3000/.),  on  her  marriage. 
He  never  would  take  fees  as  an  ad- 
vocate ;  preferring  to  defend  the  poor 
and  helpless. 

Tacitus f  the  historian  and  consul, 
whose  attachment  to  the  younger 
Pliny  was  proverbial ;  they  were  sel- 
dom separate.  As  an  historian,  he  is 
to  be  admired  for  precision  and  dig- 
nity of  narration ;  his  main  foult  is 
obscurity,  through  conciseness.  Only 
sixteen  of  his  annals,  and  five  of  the 
books  of  his  history  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  remain. 

Plutarch  was  born  in  Chseronea; 
and  after  visiting  Greece  and  Egypt, 
settled  at  Rome.  Trajan  made  him 
consul,  and  governor  of  Hlyricum; 
but  on  the  death  of  bis  patron  he 
retired  to  his  native  city,  and  devoted 


his  days  to  the  records  which  have 
immortalized  his  name.  His  lives  of 
illustrious  men  are  to  be  admired  on 
many  accounts,  though  devoid  of 
elegance  and  purity  of  style ;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  were  a  man 
of  true  taste  and  judgment  asked, 
what  book  of  the  profane  compo- 
sitions of  antiquity  he  would  save 
from  destruction  ?  he  would  reply, 
*  The  Lives  of  Plutarch.'  Inclined  as 
we  are  ourselves  to  allow  this  ex- 
cellent  historian  his  full  meed  of 
praise,  we  should  certainly  prefer  res- 
cuing from  oblivion  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus,  especially  if  accom- 
panied by  the  commentary  of  Sim- 
plicius. 

Juvenal,  the  satirist,  and  last  poet  of 
Rome,  was  an  aged  man  when  he  sent 
forth  his  works  to  the  world.  His  tenth 
satire  has  been  regarded  by  scholars 
in  all  ages ;  and,  as  a  moral  composi- 
tion, so  great  was  its  celebrity  once, 
that  bishop  Burnet  recommended  it  to 
the  serious  perusal  and  practice  of  the 
divines  of  his  diocese,  as  the  best  com- 
monplace book  for  sermons,  and  the 
storehouse  of  moral  virtues. 
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SECTION   XI. 

ADRIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

117  TO  138—21  YEARS. 

Adrian^  the  adopted  son  of  Trajan,  began  his  reign  by  remitting  all  arreari 
doe  to  the  treasury ;  and  having  subdued  insurrections  in  Egypt  and  Pales- 
tme,  resoWed  on  visiting  the  provinces.  He  reached  Britain  in  120,  and 
caused  a  wall,  eighty  miles  long,  much  of  which  still  remains,  to  be  built 
from  the  Tyne  to  Solway  Firth,  to  keep  out  the  Caledonians.  He  nearly 
restored  Jerusalem ;  but  the  Jews  offending  him  by  their  revolt  under  Barcho- 
diebasy  because  he  had  erected  a  temple  to  Jupiter  on  mount  Calvary,  and 
placed  a  sculptured  hog  over  the  gate,  he  sacrificed  100,000  people  to  his  fugr, 
and  turned  as  many  more  out  of  Judaea.  He  died  at  Baia;,  of  dropsy;  after 
endeavouring  to  destroy  himself  on  account  of  his  suflfcrings.  He  wrote  some 
poetry,  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant,  especially  the  lines  addressed  to 
his  departing  spirit,  so  often  translated. 

CHIEF  EVENT. 


Spread  ^ihe  Gnostics,  This  most 
ancient  ot  Christian  sects,  like  the 
worm  in  the  bud,  had  an  existence 
in  the  apostles*  time ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian  it  became  formidable.  The 
doctrine  of  its  followers  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  law  and  the  gospel. 
They  insisted  on  a  mystical  interpre- 
tation of  the  plainest  parts  of  scripture; 
spoke  of  emanations  of  the  spirit, 
called  eons ;  and  affirming  that  this 


world  was  the  work  of  a  malignant 
author,  who  consulted  not  the  advantage 
of  men  but  his  own  authority,  declared 
all  matter  to  originate  in  evil ;  they 
therefore  treated  the  body  with  con- 
tempt, discouraged  marriage,  and  re* 
jected  the  resurrection.  To  them  the 
apostle  alluded,  when  he  spoke  of '  the 
vain  philosophy  which  would  de- 
ceive.' 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Apicius,  There  were  three  gluttons 
•f  this  name,  the  last  of  whom  died  at 
Rome,  117.  Ccelius  Apicius  wrote  a 
book  on  the  pleasures  of  eating  which 
is  still  in  existence ;  and  hanged  him- 
self when  he  had  wasted  his  estate  in 
riotous  living. 

Suetonius,  secretary  to  Adrian,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  kings,  an  im- 
partial book,  of  which  only  that  part 
containing  the  lives  of  the  twelve 
Caesars  remains. 

Ptolemy  J  author  of  the  system  of  the 
world,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  and 


received  the  names  of  most  wise,  and 
most  divine  from  the  Greeks.  In  his 
system,  he  places  the  earth  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  instead  of  the 
sun ;  a  doctrine  universally  believed 
until  confuted  by  Copernicus. 

Fiorus,  the  Rioman  historian,  whose 
annals  are  rather  a  panegyric  of  certain 
Romans,  than  a  correct  recital  of  their 
history. 

^Lian,  a  Roman  sophist,  of  Pr»- 
neste,  who  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of 
animals;  in  which  he  relates  many 
incredible  stories. 
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SECTION  XII. 

ANTONINUS  PIUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

138  TO  161 — 23  YEARS. 

A7itoninu8  Pius,  the  adopted  son  of  Adrian,  derives  no  small  portion  of  his 
lustre  from  the  dark  rices  of  his  predecessors.  The  Romans  declared  they  had 
a  god  amongst  them.  Such  was  his  liberality,  that  he  parted  with  his  private 
fortune  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  declaring  that  all  he  possessed  belonged  to 
the  public.  He  would  not  travel,  that  he  might  save  the  money  of  the  state  ; 
which  he  employed  in  putting  down  insurrections  in  Dacia  and  Britain. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  him  from  the  remote  parts  of  India,  offering  him  the 
alliance  of  their  princes.  He  protected  the  Christians,  declaring  that  all  who 
dared  to  disturb  them  should  undergo  the  punishment  given  by  his  predeces- 
sors to  the  accused.  In  the  time  of  a  famine  at  Rome,  he  maintained  vast 
numbers  ;  when  his  subjects  endeavoured  to  inflame  him  with  a  passion  for 
military  glory,  he  answered,  that  he  more  desired  the  preservation  of  one  sub- 
ject, than  the  destruction  of  a  thousand  enemies ;  ne  was  also  an  eminent 
patron  of  learned  men,  drawing  them  to  his  court  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Whilst  thus  employed  in  rendering  mankind  happy,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
and  died  aged  seventy-four. 

EMINENT  PERSON. 


Apollonius,  a  stoic  philosopher  of 
Chalcis,  was  sent  for  by  Antoninus  to 
instruct  his  adopted  ton,  Marcus. 
When  he  came  to  Rome,  he  refused 
to  go  to  the  palace ;  observing,  '  that 
the  master  ought  not  to  wait  upon  his 


pupil,  but  the  pupil  upon  him.'  The 
emperor  thereupon  sent  Marcus  to  the 
philosopher,  observing,  with  a  smile, 
*  Then  it  is  easier  for  Apollonius  to 
come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome,  than  to 
cross  Rome  to  the  palace.' 


SECTION   XIII. 
MARCUS  AURELIUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

161  TO  180 — 19  YEARS. 

Marcus  Aureliutf  the  adopted  son  of  Pius,  displayed  many  of  the  virtues  of 
his  predecessor  ;  but  his  cruelty  to  the  Christians  is  a  grievous  stain  upon  his 
character.  Insurrections  amongst  the  Quadi,  Parthians,  and  Marcomanni 
were  put  down  by  his  spirited  conduct ;  but  in  his  march  against  the  Scythians, 
he  was  seized  with  the  plague  at  Vienna,  and  died  there,  aged  sixty.  Aurelius 
was,  a  stoic,  and  made  it  a  law  to  himself  to  be 'disturbed  by  nothing.  His 
work  in  Greek  having  the  title  •  On  Himself,'  is  still  extant. — Verus^  a  man  of 
dissipated  character,  ruled  some  time,  in  conjunction  with  Aurelius,  but  was 
espised  by  the  people,  who  rejoiced  when  they  heard  of  his  death. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 

The  Fourth  Perseaiiion  began  162;  tyrs  of  Lyons  were  made  to  sit  in  red- 
and  amongst  the  sufferers  were  Poly-  hot  iron  chairs,  until  their  flesh  broiled  ; 
carp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  and  Justin  some  were  sewn  up  in  nets,  and  cast 
Martyr,  a  (ireek  father  of  the  church,  to  wild  bulls ;  and  the  carcasses  of 
The  torments  were  various.    The  mar-   those  who  died  in  prison  before  the 
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time  of  executioDy  were  thrown  to  dogs 
to  be  devoured. 

A  Plaguey  178,  similar  in  character 
to  the  disorder  usually  so  denominated 


in  modem  times,  raged  throughout  the 
Roman  state,  and  its  provinces,  not 
omitting  Britain. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


GaleHy  the  great  physician,  was 
bom  at  Pergamus  ;  and  after  visiting 
^ypt  and  Greece,  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  patronized  by  Aurelius. 
To  the  application  of  Galen  and  Hip- 
pocrates* the  moderns  are  indebted  for 
the  fundamental  portion  of  their  medi- 
cal science.  Pioneers  as  they  were, 
they  cleared  the  way  for  modern  expe- 
riment and  improvement;  and  little 
was  added  to  their  original  stock  of 


information  until  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  last  century. 

Luciarif  bred  a  sculptor,  quitted  hit 
native  place,  Samosata,  for  Rome. 
Aurelius  made  him  register  to  the  Ro- 
man governor  of  Egypt,  in  which  coun- 
try he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs,  in 
his  ninetieth  year.  His  works  consist 
chiefly  of  dialogues ;  and  were  it  not 
for  their  contempt  of  religion,  might 
be  admired  for  their  wit  and  eloquence. 


SECTION   XIV. 

COMMODUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

180  TO  192 — 12  YEARS. 

Commodu^  son  of  Aurelius,  must  be  ranked  amongst  the  insane  rulers  of 
Home.  Desirous  of  being  thought  a  second  Hercules,  he  paraded  the  streets 
of  the  city  in  a  lion's  skin,  armed  with  a  club ;  fought  nakedly  with  the  gla- 
diators ;  contended  with  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre ;  and  demanded 
divine  honours  from  the  senate.  A  revolt  took  place  in  Gaul  and  Spain  under 
Matemus,  a  common  soldier,  187,  which  had  in  view  the  murder  of  the  emperor; 
but  the  head  of  the  insurrection  having  arrived  clandestinely  in  Rome,  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  party,  and  executed.  In  the  same  year  broke  out  a 
second  plague,  which  raged  for  three  years  throughout  Italy,  frequently  cany- 
ing  off  2000  persons  in  a  day ;  and  in  188,  succeeded  a  fire  in  the  capitol, 
kindled  by  lightning,  which  consumed  that  fortress,  the  public  library,  and  other 
important  edifices.  An  insurrection  occasioned  bv  the  burying  up  of  the  com 
by  Oleander  had  scarcely  been  suppressed,  wnen  Martia,  a  woman  of  ill 
cnaiacter,  poisoned  the  emperor  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age. 

EMINENT  PERSON. 


Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Epicurean 
philosopher  of  Cilicia,  who  wrote  the 
li  ves  of  the  philosophers ;  a  work  replete 


with  anecdote,  and  containing  a  fair 
statement  of  the  opinions  of  each  sect. 


SECTION    XV. 

PERTINAX  AND  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS,  EMPERORS  OF  ROME. 

192  TO  211— 19  TEARS. 

Pertinoj  was  chosen  by  universal  consent  to  succeed  Commodus.    He  was 
a  manumitted  sUve^  and  lud  been  engaged  in  Uie  mean  employment  of  a  char- 
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coal-burner ;  but  entering  the  army,  he  rose  by  his  yalour,  and  was  made  con- 
sul by  Aurelius.      On  his  accession,  he  put  to  sale  the  extravagant  collection 
of  property  belonging  to  Commodus,  and  reduced  the  taxes ;  but  on  endea- 
vouring to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  pretorian  guard  his  life  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, 193.    The  crown  was  now  offered  for  money  to  Didius  Julianus,  a  lawyer, 
who  had  been  consul ;  but  the  sum,  which  was  to  complete  the  purchase,  not 
having  been  paid  to  the  soldiery  at  the  appointed  time,  Julianus  was  beheaded, 
and  Severus  declared  emperor,  194.     He  was  of  noble  origin,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  Illyricum  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  Pertinax  ;  to 
avenge  whose  death  he  declared,  on  entering  Rome,  he  was  then  alone  come. 
He  took  Albinus  as  a  partner  in  the  throne;  and  when  Niger  soon  after  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor,  he  sent  a  force  against  him,  which  defeated  and  killed 
him  at  Issus,  and  went  himself  against  Byzantium,  suppressing  the  revolt 
which  had  taken  place  there.     Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  he  commenced  a  dis- 
pute with  his  colleague,  which  brought  on  open  hostilities,  and  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  latter  in  a  pitched  battle  in  Gaul.     Thus  placed  in  the  situation 
which  his  ambitious  spirit  had  panted  for,  Severus  marched  eastward  again  ; 
and  Seleucia,  Babylon,  and  Parthia,  became  submissive  to  him.     He  next 
visited   Egypt;  ana  having  granted  that  people  a  senate,  and  viewed  with 
attention  Uie  antiquities  of  the  country,  hastened  to  Britain,  accompanied  by 
his  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.    Here  he  perceived  that  the  Scots  had  made  an 
alarming  progress  southward  :  to  drive  them  up  into  their  country  cost  him 
50,000  men,  and  incalculable  labour ;  forests  having  to  be  cut  down,  marshes 
drained,  and  bridges  formed,  before  any  impression  could  be  made  on  the 
enemy.    When  he  had  at  length  forced  the  invaders  back,  he  built  the  famous 
wall,  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  broad,  which  still  bears  his  name; 
extending  from  Sol  way  Frith  to  the  German  Ocean.     He  then  retired  to  York, 
where  the  gout,  exasperated  by  grief  for  the  undutiful  conduct  of  his  son 
Caracalla,  who  had  incited  the  soldiery  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  carried 
him  off. 

CHIEF    EVENT. 


JTie  Fifth  Persecution  began  201 , 
Victor,  bishop  of  Rome,  being  the 


of  the  youthful  Origen  were  now  put 
to  death,  some  by  boiling  pitch  poured 
upon  their  heads,  and  others  by  burn- 
ing; Irenteus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  a 
Greek,  because  he  disputed  with 
Victor  whether  Easter  should  be  kept 
at  Rome  in  preference  to  other  places, 
was,  like  victor  himself,  marked  as 
a  champion  of  Christianity,  and  be- 
headed; Perpetua,  a  young  married 


lady  of  firm   piety,  was  thrown,  de- 
nuded of  her  apparel,  to  be   torn  to 


first  sufferer.      Many  of  the  disciples   pieces  by  wild  beasts  in  the  amphi- 


theatre; and  Cecilia,  the  beautiful 
and  youthful  wife  of  Valerian,  a  man 
of  rank  in  Rome,  was  placed  naked 
in  a  scalding  bath,  and  so  beheaded. 
Notwithstanding  these  enormities,  Se- 
verus is  affirmed  to  have  been  attached 
to  the  Christians,  but  without  power 
over  his  subjects  to  restrain  their  cruel 
proceedings. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Tertullianf  a  Carthaginian,  em- 
bracing Christianity,  became  one  of 
its  most  able  advocates.    His  Apology 


and  Prescriptions  are  justly  admired 
fur  their  eloquent  and  elevated  style, 
and  strength  of  reasoning. 
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SECTION    XVI. 

CARACALLA,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

211   TO  217 6  YEARS. 

Caracalla  is  only  notorious  for  evil  doing.  He  killed  his  brother  Geta, 
married  his  own  mother,  and  because  the  people  of  Alexandria  called  the  pair 
CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  slaughtered  thousands  of  the  people  of  that  citj.  He 
publicly  burned  the  works  of  Aristotle,  and  affected  to  dress  like  Achilles.  He 
was  assassinated  in  a  field  by  Macrinus.  From  this  reign  the  power  of  Roma 
began  to  decline :  the  army  was  henceforth  paramount :  new  aspirants  to  the 
throne  of  the  Caesars  arose  in  every  quarter,  and  few  sovereigns  were  secure 
beyond  a  year  or  two,  till  the  final  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the  barbaric  tribes. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 

Oisianf  a  Gaelic  bard,  flourished  | The  poems, -as  given  in  English  by 
2.    He  was  the  son   of  Fingal,  a   Mr.  Macpherson,  are  in  that  inflated 


212 

Scottish  chief,  whom  he  accompanied 
in  various  military  expeditions.  Some 
epic  poems  and  otner  j^eces  were 
published,  in  a  professed  English 
translation,  1762,  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
•on;  but  though  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Blair  supported  the  authenticity  of 
the  work,  the  more  accurately  critical 
Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  it  spurious. 


style  of  prose  which  belongs  to  no 
established  order  of  writing.  The 
thoughts  are  occasionally  grand,  par- 
ticularly in  the  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery;  but  there  is  much  to  con- 
demn in  the  incongruous  nature  of 
the  incidents,  and  the  violation  of 
propriety  as  respects  rhetorical  figures. 


SECTION    XVII. 
HELIOGABALUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

217  TO  222 — 5  YEARS. 

HeUogabalus,  Macrinus,  an  African,  and  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guard, 
was  elected  emperor  by  the  army  on  the  death  of  Caracalla  ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  attempted  to  inflict  punishment  on  some  disorderly  soldiers,  than  the 
whole  body  mutinied,  and  beheaded  him,  afler  a  reign  of  two  months,  and 

S laced  Heliogabalus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  in  his  room.  This  insane  boy  soon 
isplayed  all  the  enormities  of  former  emperors.  Having  chosen  a  senate  of 
women,  he  raised  his  horse  to  the  honours  of  consulship,  and  obliged  his  sub- 
jects to  pay  adoration  to  a  block  of  stone,  which  he  termed  the  god  Helioga- 
balus. Such  was  the  barbarity  of  the  Romans  at  this  period,  that  to  this  idol 
temples  were  reared,  and  the  altars  of  the  usual  gods  plundered  to  deck  the 
shrine  of  the  new  divinity.  The  mad  boy  would  invite  the  very  mob  to  dine 
in  his  palace ;  and  making  them  sit  down  on  large  disguised  bellows,  full  of 
wind,  they  were,  by  their  own  weight,  carried  to  the  ground ;  when  wild  beasts 
would  enter  the  hall,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  At  other  times  he  would 
compel  certain  favourites  to  be  tied  to  a  large  wheel,  by  which  they  were 
whirled  round,  or  kept  suspended  in  the  air,  or  dipped  into  a  reservoir  of 
water.    The  soldiers  assassinated  him  in  his  nineteenth  year. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 


Tke  Septuagint  discovered.  The 
Jews  finding  that  the  Christians  valued 
this  tiaiiMript  of  the  Old  Testameot 


for  its  accuracy,  had,  for  a  series  of 
years,  corrupted  the  copies  that  fell 
into  their  hands.    The  discovery,  bow- 
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ever,  in  217,  of  the  original  document 
at  Nicopolis,  in  Palestine,  caused  a 
general  comparison  to  be  made  of  the 
existing  writings ;  and  up  to  this  day 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 


interpolations.  It  was  the  Septuagint 
version  which  was  in  use  in  the  time 
of  our  Saviour  ;  and  out  of  it  most  of 
the  quotations  in  the  New  Testament 
are  taken. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Julius  Jfricanut,  of  Nicopolis,  to 
convince  the  pagans  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  vrrote  a  chronology,  of 
which  fragments  only  remain.      lie 


induced  Heliogabalus  to  rebuild  the 
abbey  of  Nicopolis,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Emmaus. 


SECTION   XVIII. 
ALEXANDER  SEVERUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

222  TO  235 — 13  tears. 

Alexander  Sevena  was  fourteen  when  called  to  succeed  Heliogabalus.  The 
Persians,  under  Artaxares,  having  threatened  tf  descent  upon  Rome,  he 
marched  into  the  east  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  them.  The  revolt 
of  the  Germans  called  him  again  from  the  capitol ;  and  when  amongst  his 
troops,  he  set  an  example  of  temperance  and  discipline  which  the  soldiers, 
long  accustomed  to  ungovemed  license,  were  little  inclined  to  follow.  Maxi- 
min,  who  had  a  design  upon  the  crown,  encouraged  the  men  to  mutiny ;  and 
Severus,  then  twenty-seven,  was  murdered  in  his  tent,  together  w*ith  his 
mother  and  several  friends.  Severus  dedicated  a  portion  of  every  day  to 
study,  and  frequently  attended  the  public  schools,  where  he  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  eloquent  declamations  of  the  philosophers.  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  buildings  of  Rome,  and  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  superior  cha- 
racter. 


CHIEF 

Restoration  of  Persia,  Artaxares, 
a  common  soldier  of  Persia,  killed 
Artabanus,  king  of  Parthia,  226  ;  and 
adding  that  country  to  his  own,  erected 
Persia  into  what  is  termed  the  middle 
Persian  empire,  or  that  of  the  Sas- 


EVENT. 

sanides  ;  Persia  having  been  only  a 
Parthian  province  since  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  This  middle  empire,  which 
hastened  the  fall  of  Rome,  lasted  400 
years,  until  its  overthrow  by  the  &i- 
racens  in  the  time  of  Omar. 


SECTION   XIX. 
MAXIMIN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

235  TO  238 — 3  tears. 

JUaxtmtn,  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  soldiers,  had  been  a  shepherd,  and 
was  eight  feet  in  height.  The  bracelets  of  his  wife  served  at  rings  to  his 
fingers ;  and  such  was  his  voracity,  that  he  is  said  to  have  consumed  forty 
pounds  of  flesh  and  eighteen  bottles  of  wine  daily.  His  strength  was  pro- 
portionate to  his  bulk:  he  could  draw  a  loaded  vraggon  unassisted,  crush 
hard  stones  between  his  fingers,  and  cleave  trees  by  the  unaided  force  of  his 
hand.  This  gigantic  barbarian  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  400  per- 
sons, on  suspicion  of  their  having  conspired  to  dethrone  him :  and  to  amuse 
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himself  with  their  sufferiDgs,  some  of  them  were  exposed  to  wild  heasts, 
others  killed  by  blows,  some  crucified^  and  many  shut  up  in  the  bodies  of 
animals  just  killed,  and  so  suffocated.  As  a  soldier,  he  acted  with  the  same 
ferocity ;  and  in  an  expedition  to  Germany  devastated  the  country  to  the 
extent  of  450  miles.  The  army  becoming  disgusted  with  him,  proclaimed  the 
two  Gordians,  father  and  son.  Maximin  marched  against  them  with  great 
indignation,  and  slew  the  son  ;  whereupon  the  elder  Gordian,  eighty  years  of 
age,  strangled  himself  at  Carthage.  After  their  &11,  the  senate  invested  twenty 
men  with  the  imperial  dignity ;  intelligence  of  which  reaching  Maximin,  he 
howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  nearly  killed  himself  by  knocking  his  bead  against 
the  posts  of  his  tent.  His  soldiers  now  rose  upon  him  at  Aquileia,  and  put 
him  to  death. 

CHIEF   EVBNT. 


The  Sixth  Persecution^  under  Max- 
imin, began  235.  Numberless  Chris- 
tians were  slain  without  trial,  and 
buried  fiAy  and  sixty  at  a  time  in 
pits ;  Hippolitus,  a  prelate,  was  tied 


to  a  wild  horse,  which  dragged  him 
until  he  expired  ;  and  Martina,  a 
noble  and  beautiful  virgin  of  Rome, 
was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 


SECTION  XX. 

GORDIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 
238  TO  244 — 6  years. 

Gordian,  On  the  murder  of  Maximin,  the  army  placed  Pupienus,  a 
blacksmith's  son,  on  the  throne,  conjointly  with  Balbinus,  a  provmcial  go- 
vernor; but  a  private  quarrel  broke  out  between  them,  and  was  continued 
with  so  much  pertinacity,  that  the  soldiers  put  them  to  death,  declaring  Gor- 
diau,  grandson  of  the  aged  Gordian,  emperor.  Though  only  eighteen,  he 
displayed  great  spirit  at  the  moment  of  his  election,  and  led  an  army  against 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  the  son  of  Artaxares  ;  who,  having  seized  Mesopotamia, 
was  attempting  the  subjugation  of  all  the  Roman  Asiatic  provinces.  The 
Persians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter ;  and  Gordian  was  preparing  for 
his  triumphal  return  home,  when  he  was  assassinated  on  the  confines  of  the 
east,  and  honoured  by  the  senate  with  a  splendid  funeral,  on  the  spot  where 
he  died. 

CHIEF  EVENT. 


The  Conquests  of  Sapor,  This  se- 
cond king  of  the  middle  Persian 
empire  would  have  seized  all  Asia, 
haa  not  Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra, 
stopped  his  progress.  Gordian*s  ef- 
forts to  repel  nim  were  weak ;  Philip, 
who  succeeded,  bought  a  peace  of 
him  with  money  ;    and   Valerian,  a 


subsequent  emperor,  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  him.  Odenatus,  however, 
vigorously  attacked  him,  cut  his  army 
to  pieces,  and  carried  off  his  wives 
and  treasures.  Soon  aAer  this  signal 
disgrace.  Sapor  was  assassinated  by 
his  own  people,  after  a  reign  of  thirty- 
two  years,  273. 


EMINBITT  PBKSOir. 


Origen,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria, 
was  a  powerful  writer  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  and  refuted  with  great 
ability  the  atheism  of  the  epicurean 
philosopher,  Celsus.  In  the  perse- 
cution of  Decius  he  was  ordered  to 


be  burned,  but  escaped  to  Tyre.  His 
Hexapia  gave  the  hint  for  the  com- 
pilation of  our  polyglot  bibles :  it 
being  the  Old  Testament  arranged  in 
columns  of  different  versions. 
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SfECTION    XXI. 

PHILIP,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

244  TO  249 — 5  years. 

Philip,  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  the  chief  conspirator  against  Gordian,  having 
been  appointed  by  the  army,  endeavoured  by  liberality  and  profusion  to  con* 
ciliate  the  people.  Games  and  spectacles  were  encouraged,  the  theatre  of 
Pompey  was  crowded  during  three  days  and  nights,  and  2000  gladiators  at 
once  bled  in  the  circus  for  the  amusement  of  a  gazing  populace.  When  the 
time  arrived  for  commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  empire,  Philip  took  care 
to  celebrate  the  secular  games  with  more  than  the  usual  magnificence.  His 
usurpation,  however,  was  short ;  for  when  Decius  declared  himself  emperor 
in  Pannonia,  Philip  and  his  son  were  assassinated  by  their  soldiers  near  Verona. 


EMINENT 

Novation^  a  Greek  philosopher,  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  being  foiled  in 
his  attempt  to  gain  the  papal  chair, 
separated  from  the  Romish  church, 
and  became  head  of  the  sect  called, 
from  their  pretensions  to  superior  sanc- 
tity, Catharites,  or  puritans.  They 
refused  the  Eucharist  to  such  as  con- 


PERSON. 

tracted  second  marriages ;  and  caused 
all  who  had  been  baptized  into  the 
church  to  undergo  the  rite  a  second 
time.  At  the  same  period  arose  the 
heresy  of  the  Sabellians,  their  founder, 
Sabellinus,  an  Alexandrian,  affirming 
that  there  is  but  one  person  in  the 
Godhead. 


SECTION   XXII. 

DECIUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

249  TO  251—2  YEARS. 

Decius,  who  had  been  sent  by  Philip  to  appease  a  sedition  in  Miesia,  in- 
duced the  soldiers  as  he  passed  through  Pannouia,  his  native  country,  to 
declare  him  emperor,  and  march  with  him  to  dethrone  their  master.  Acknow- 
ledged emperor  upon  the  murder  of  Philip,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Persians,  and  defeated  them.  At  this  moment  he  was  induced  to  send  orders 
to  Rome  to  commence  a  violent  persecution  of  the  Christians;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  put  down  the  Goths  in  Thrace,  of  whom  he  slew  30,000  in  one 
battle.  Resolved  to  pursue  his  victory,  he  was,  by  the  treachery  of  his  own 
general,  Gallus,  led  into  a  defile,  wheie  the  king  of  the  Goths  had  secret  infor- 
mation to  attack  him.  In  this  disadvantageous  situation,  Decius  saw  his  son 
killed  with  an  arrow,  and  his  whole  army  put  to  flight;  and,  not  wishing  to 
survive  this  loss,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  plunging  into  a  quagmire,  was 
swallowed  up,  insomuch  that  his  body  could  never  after  be  found. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 


The  Seventh  Persecution,  Philip 
having  given  the  Christians  great 
license,  the  heathen  temples  began  to 
be  forsaken, and  the  Christian  churches 
thronged ;  whereupon  Decius  was 
urj^ed  to  check  the  spread  of  principles 


so  rapidly  destructive  of  the  ancient 
worship.  Amongst  the  sufferers  on 
this  occasion,  Fabian,  bishop  of  Rome, 
was  decapitated  ;  Julian,  a  native  of 
Cilicia,  he'xng  put  into  a  leathern  bag, 
together  with  a  number  of  scorpions 
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and  serpents,  was  thrown  into  the  sea ; 
Agatha,  a  Sicilian  lady,  afler  being 
scourged,  and  torn  with  heated  iron 
books,  was  laid  naked  upon  live  coals. 


and  broiled  to  death ;  and  Peter,  a 
young  man  of  good  £aimily,  for  denying 
the  divinity  of  Venus,  was  broken  on 
the  wheel. 


SECTION  XXIII. 

GALLUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

251  TO  253 — 2  YEARS. 

Gallm  having  seized  the  throne  afler  the  murder  of  Decius,  agreed  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  Goths,  to  prevent  their  incursions.  Rather  than  rouse  to  war  the 
tlumbering  spirit  of  his  people,  he  preferred  a  life  of  indolence  and  sensuality ; 
displaying  activity  in  nothing  beyond  his  continuance  of  the  persecution  against 
the  Christians.  A  pestilence,  dreadful  in  its  nature,  overspread  Europe,  and 
greatly  raged  in  Rome,  during  his  reign  ;  and  while  hundreds  were  daily  dying, 
the  reckless  emperor  was  informed  that  his  general,  iEmilianus,  vms  in  arms 
against  him.  He  hurried  into  Msesia  to  put  him  down  ;  but  on  the  first  assault 
both  Gallus  and  his  son  were  slain. 

EMINENT  PERSON. 


Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a 
lealous  Christian,  who  surrendered 
his  whole  property  to  the  poor.  lie 
wrote,eighty-one  letters,  still  extant; 


and  in  them  he  conveys  much  valuable 
information  respecting  the  discipline 
of  the  ancient  church.  He  sumred 
martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Valerian. 


SECTION   XXIV. 
VALERIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

253  TO  260 — 7  YEARS. 

Valerian,  ^milianus,  after  his  conquest  of  Gallus,  expected  to  be  invested 
with  the  purple ;  but  his  own  soldiers  slew  him,  and  Valerian,  though  seventy 
years  of  age,  was  acknowledged  emperor.  However  regarded,  before  his  elevation, 
for  his  moderation  and  love  [of  justice,  he  commenced  his  reign  by  a  violent 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  then  advanced  against  the  Goths  and 
Scythians,  and  averted  for  a  few  years  the  entrance  of  those  barbarians  into  the 
city ;  but  in  his  expedition  against  Sapor  the  Persian,  he  was  most  unfortu- 
nate. That  king  conquered  him  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  when  Valerian  vnshed 
a  private  conference  with  his  enemy,  Sapor  seized  his  person,  carried  him  in 
triumph  through  all  the  cities  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  him  his  footstool  when- 
ever he  mounted  his  horse.  Finally,  the  barbarian  put  out  his  eyes ;  and  hav- 
ing flayed  him  alive,  ordered  salt  to  be  thrown  upon  his  quivering  flesh. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 


The  Eighlh  Persecution  began  257, 
and  continued  more  than  three  years. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  mar- 
tyrs were  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome, 
who  was  fastened  by  the  feet  to  the 
tail  of  a  bull ;  Bishop  Cyprian,  and 
Saint    Lawrence.       At    Utica  300 


Christians  were  ordered  to  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter,  and  threatened  with  suf- 
focation in  a  lime-kiln,  if  they  refused 
compliance.  With  one  consent,  the 
party  leaped  into  the  pit  and  ex- 
pired. 

Fini  Notice  of  the  Erankt,    These 
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ancestors  of  the  modern  French  are 
first  noticed  by  historians  in  259,  when 
Valerian  engaged  them  to  guard  the 
approaches  to  Italy  from  other  more 


barbaric  tribes.  They  lived  on  the 
Rhine,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Franks 
or  freemen,  as  being  no  longer  under 
the  Roman  yoke. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Si.  Lawrence,  a  fervent  disciple  of 
Christianity  at  Rome,  had  been  ordered 
to  give  an  account  to  the  emperor  of 
the  church-treasures ;  and  carrying  to 
the  palace  a  crov^d  of  poor,  aged,  and 
impotent  Christians,  he  exclaimed 
fearlessly,  *  These  are  our  treasures  !* 
For  this  contempt  of  authority  he  was 
seized,  scourged  with  iron  rods,  set 
upon  a  wooden  horse,  and  his  limbs 


having  been  dislocated,  fastened  to  a 
large  g^diron,  and  by  a  slow  fire 
roasted  to  death.  His  constancy  dur- 
ing these  trials,  throughout  which  he 
preserved  a  serene  countenance,  made 
many  converts  amongst  the  Roman 
soldiery  ;  and  the  Spanish  nation,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  selected  him  for  its 
patron  saint. 


SECTION   XXV. 


GALLIENUS,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

260  TO  268 — 8  years. 

GallienuSy  while  assisting  his  father  Valerian,  had  displayed  considerable 
talent;  but  his  senses  appear  to  have  quitted  him,  when  lefl  in  sole  possession 
of  the  purple.  He  sank  into  gross  indolence  and  sensuality ;  his  palace  was  a 
scene  of  voluptuousness  and  shame ;  and  he  heard  of  the  loss  of  a  rich  pro- 
vince, and  of  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  with  equal  indifference.  Whilst 
occupied  in  ridiculous  diversions,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  his  troops  at 
Milan  ;  at  the  same  moment,  no  less  than  thirty  competitors  for  the  throne  rose 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire.  As  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  tribes  were 
with  difficulty  kept  out  of  the  provinces,  a  fair  excuse  was  afforded  to  the 
respective  governors  to  seize  up^on  that  portion  under  their  command  ;  and 
Gallienus,  out  of  fear,  giving  way  to  many  of  their  claims,  the  mighty  Itoman 
empire  was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  To  gain  time^  the  bewildered  emperor 
declared  Odenatus  his  successor ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  arrived  before  Milan 
to  suppress  the  tumult,  than  he  was  slain  by  his  own  guard. 

EMIKENT   PERSON. 


OdenatuSf  prince  of  Palmyra^  when 
Valerian  'was  taken  prisoner  by 
Sapor,  solicited  his  release  by  writing 
the  conqueror  a  letter,  and  sending 
him  presents.  The  pride  of  Sapor 
took  fire  when  he  perceived  so  petty  a 
sovereign  dare  to  place  himself  on  a 
par  with  the  illustrious  monarch  of 
Persia ;  and  not  only  refused  his  re- 
quest^ but  ordered  him  before  him. 


Odenatus  disdained  the  summons, 
and,  in  the  issue^  took  the  queen  of 
Persia  prisoner,  with  a  very  great  and 
rich  booty.  The  prince  was  on  the 
point  of  following  up  his  victory,  when 
ne  was  assassinated  by  a  relative, 
whom  he  had  offended  at  a  feast; 
and  he  died  at  Kmessa,  267,  leaving 
the  throne  to  his  wife,  Zenobia. 
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SECTION  XXVI. 

CLAUDIUS  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 
268  TO  270—2  years. 

Claudius  IL,  a  Dalmatian,  was  selected  by  the  army,  as  a  man  capable  o 
remedying  the  disorders  of  the  state.  He  routed  the  Goths,  Scythians,  and 
Heruliy  killing  no  less  than  300,000  of  those  allies  in  a  pitched  battle  on  tha 
banks  of  the  Danube ;  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Zenobia,  who  claimed  the 
Roman  empire  in  right  of  the  promise  of  Gallienus,]  when  Uie  plague  carried 
him  off,  in  Pannonia. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 


Rise  of  the  Manichees,  Manes,  one 
of  the  Persian  magi,  declared  in  269, 
that  he  had  received  a  commission 
from  Christ  to  be  the  Paraclete,  or 
Comforter,  that  was  to  be  sent  into  the 
world.  Sapor,  and  his  successor  Hor- 
roizdas,  protected  him  from  the  rage 
of  both  magi  and  Christians;  but 
Varanes  I.  delivered  him  up  to  the 
magi,  who  put  him  to  death.  This 
impostor  mingled  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  with  the  philosophy  of 
his  nation:  asserting  there  were  two 
principles,  a  good  and  an  evil  one, 
which  he  called  light  and   darkness. 


After  a  contest  between  the  rulers  of 
light  and  darkness,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated,  the  prince  of  darkness 
produced  the  first  parents  of  the  human 
race.  The  beings  coming  from  this 
stock  consist  of  two  souls,  one  sen- 
sitive and  lustful,  formed  by  the  evil 
principle ;  the  other  rational  and  im- 
mortal, being  a  particle  of  divine  light, 
carried  away  in  the  contest  by  the 
army  of  darkness,  and  immersed  into 
the  mass  of  malignant  matter.  Over 
the  two  princes  of  light  and  darkness 
was  a  superintendent  Being,  whose 
existence  is  from  all  eternity. 


SECTION    XXVII. 

AURELIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

270  TO  275—5  TEARS. 

Aurelian,  The  whole  of  this  enterprising  monarch's  reign  was  spent  in  re« 
pressing  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians,  and  in  punishing  the  irregularities  of 
his  own  subjects,  especially  those  of  the  army.  He  had  enough  to  keep  him 
in  activity.  No  sooner  did  he  move  in  one  direction,  to  put  down  a  tribe  more 
annoying  than  the  rest,  than  another,  gaining  courage,  entered  the  state  in  an 
opposite  direction  ;  and  it  required  no  small  share  of  judgment  to  act  with 
effect  in  a  situation  so  critical.  Having  routed  the  Marcomanni,  who  had 
entered  Italy  from  Germany,  he  directed  his  attention  to  Zenobia ;  and  arriving 
at  Edessa,  in  Syria,  took  that  heroine  prisoner.  The  conqueror  then  sacked  Pal- 
myra, her  capital,  and  put  to  death  Longinus,  her  chief  political  adviser.  The 
return  of  Aurelian  to  Rome,  with  so  illustrious  a  captive  to  grace  l^is  triumph, 
awed  the  barbaric  tribes  for  a  time ;  and  the  monarch  felt  himself  at  leisure  to 
commence  a  reform  of  the  army,  and  a  persecution  of  the  Christians,  who  were 
as  usual  accused  of  laying  plots  to  disturb  the  state.  Mnestheus,  Aurelian*s 
secretary,  having  been  threatened  by  him  with  punishment  for  some  trivial 
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offence  soon  aAer  this  period,  persuaded  certain  senators  that  the  emperor  had 
proscribed  them ;  whereon  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  as  the  sovereign  was 
riding  near  Byzantium,  he  was  set  upon  and  slain. 


CHIEF  EVENTS. 


7^  Ninth  Persecution  commenced 
274,  but  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
The  principal  sufferers  were  Felix, 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  Agapetus,  a 
young  man  of  fortune,  who  had  sold 
nis  estate,  and  given  the  money  to  the 
poor ;  both  of  whom  were  beheaded. 

The  Fail  of  Palmyra.  The  mo- 
ment her  husband,  Odenatus,  was 
dead,  Zenobia  had   declared    herself 

Sueen  of  the  east,  affirming  she  was 
escended  from  the  Ptolemies.  Her 
wealth  and  power  must  have  been 
considerable,  as  she  not  only  kept  the 
Persians  at  bay,  but  took  Egypt  and 
all  Asia  Minor.  When  Aurelian  ap- 
proached the  plains  of  Syria,  273,  she 
appeared  at  tJie  head  of  700,000  men, 
wbose  movements  she  directed  with  sur- 
prising skill.  An  imprudent  evolution 
of  her  cavalry  brought  ruin  to  her  cause; 
and  Zenobia  hurried  back  to  Palmyra, 
resolved  on  sustaining  a  siege.    She 


held  out  many  days ;  until  despairing 
of  the  arrival  of  some  auxiliary  forces, 
she  fled  in  the  night  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  was  captured.  She 
was  treated  with  respect  by  Aurelian, 
who  gave  her  possessions  near  Tibur, 
and  married  her  children  amongst  the 
first  Roman  families.  The  city  of  the 
desert  declined  from  that  period ;  but 
its  ruins  still  remain,  and  are  now  the 
noblest  relics  of  antiquity.  Solomon 
first  built  Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  (both 
words  signifying  a  palm-tree),  as  a 
station  between  Jerusalem  and  India, 
to  aid  the  importation  of  eastern  luxu- 
ries :  this  city,  however,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar destroyed.  The  present  beautiful 
ruins  are  of  Grecian  architecture,  and 
of  the  first  three  centuries  after  Christ. 
Palmyra  was  noted  for  its  numerous 
palm-trees,  and  consequently  for  its 
production  of  dates,  whence  its  name. 


EMINEKT  PERSON. 


LongintiSf  the  Greek  critic,  first 
taught  at  Athens  as  a  follower  of 
Plato.  His  treatise  on  the  Sublime 
raised  him  to  eminence ;  and  Zenobia 
invited  him  to  become  the  tutor  of  her 
ions,  and  consulted  him  on  political 
matters.  When  that  princess  was  cap- 
tured by  Aurelian,  she  attempted  to 
avert  the  emperor's  resentment,  by 
imputing  her  resistance  to  the  advice 
of  her  counsellors ;  amongst  whom 
Longinus,  being  deemed  the  author  of 
her  spirited  reply  to  the  Roman  sum- 
mons, was  condemned  to  death  273. 
He  odmly  submitted    to   his    fate ; 


observing  that  the  world  veas  a  prison, 
and  that  he  was  happiest  who  soonest 
gained  his  liberty.  Tlie  great  work  of 
this  author,  though  somewhat  muti- 
lated, is  sufficiently  perfect  to  afford  a 
^r  notion  of  the  critical  acumen  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  if  wanting  in  philo- 
sophical arrangement  and  definition, 
so  as  to  prevent  its  utility  to  Uie 
modem  student,  it  nevertheless  dis- 
plays an  accurate  perception  of  the 
beauties  of  then  existing  works,  and  is 
an  interesting  specimen  of  the  talent, 
taste,  and  research,  of  the  ancients. 


SECTION  XXTIII. 
TACITUS,  PROBUS,  AND  CARUS,  EMPERORS  OF  ROME. 

275  TO  284 — 9  TEARS. 

Tacitutf  seventy-five  years  of  age,  was  elected  by  the  senate  after  an  inter- 
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regnum  of  eight  months.  lie  put  Mnestheus  to  death  for  the  murder  of  his 
predecessor;  patronized  learning;  and  commanded  that  the  works  of  his 
namesake,  Tacitus  the  historian,  should  be  transcribed  at  the  public  charge. 
Under  him  the  senators  seemed  to  recover  their  ancient  dignity,  haying  in 
their  'emperor  an  extraordinary  example  of  moderation,  economy,  and  im- 
partiality. Tacitus  was  on  his  march  against  the  Persians,  when  seized  with  a 
iever,  of  which  he  died  after  a  reign  of  only  six  months.  Probta,  his  successor, 
was  an  active  commander,  and  gained  victories  over  the  GermanSj,  Goths,  and 
Persians.  Desirous  of  benefiting  Sirmium,  his  native  place,  he  put  his  sol- 
diers to  drain  the  stagnated  waters  of  the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  men  disliking 
the  task  mutinied,  and  assassinated  him,  282,  in  an  iron  tower,  which  he  had 
constructed  to  overlook  the  workmen.  Carus  and  his  sons,  Carinus  and 
Num&ian,  were  then  chosen  rulers  of  the  empire.  Carus  put  down  a  rebellion 
of  the  Sarmatians  ;  and  had  just  gained  a  victory  over  the  king  of  Persia  at 
Ctesiphon,  when  he  was  struck  dead  in  his  tent  by  lightning.  His  sons  were 
soon  after  murdered,  and  Diocletian  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 

The  Franks  settled  in  Gaul,  These    possession  of  a  large  portion  of  Gaul, 


people  of  the  Rhine,  having  now  shaken 
off  all  allegiance  to  the  Romans,  got 


277 ;  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
modem  France. 


SECTION   XXIX. 

DIOCLETIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

284  TO  304 — 20  years. 

Dipcletian,  taking  his  general  Maximian  as  a  partner  in  the  empire,  found 
abundant  ocupation  both  for  himself  and  his  colleague.  Maximian  proceeded 
to  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants  in  GauT,  while  Diocletian  quieted 
the  Egyptians  ;  and  the  Persians,  Britons,  Goths,  and  Scythians,  required  a 
like  visitation,  before  either  of  the  emperors  could  obtain  an  interval  of  quiet. 
They  were  no  sooner  free  from  foreign  disturbance,  than  they  commenced  a  per- 
secution of  the  Christians ;  but  on  a  sudden,  to  the  surprise  of  their  subjects, 
each  laid  down  his  dignity,  304,  and  retired  into  private  life.  Diocletian  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  rural  ease  at  Salona,  declaring  that  he  had  never 
known  happiness  before ;  but  Maximian  was  less  settled,  and  died  a  violent 
death  in  a  private  quarrel. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


Insurrection  of  Carausius,  This 
chieftain,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  usurped  the 
sovereign  power  in  Britain  286,  de- 
claring himself  even  emperor  of  Rome. 
Maximian  sent  his  son-in-law  Con- 
stantine  to  subdue  him ;  but  that 
general  finding  him  too  well  rein- 
forced from  Gaul,  he  was  suffered  to 
remain  seven  years  sole  ruler  of  Bri- 
tain, lie  was  slain  by  Alectus,  one  of 
his  officers. 

2'he  Martyr's  Era,  or  tenth  Chris- 


tian persecution,  began  303,  at  the 
Roman  Terminalia,  a  festival  of  the 
god  Terminus,  annually  held  in  Fe- 
bruary to  determine  the  bound .'M'ies  of 
estates.  The  pagans  cruelly  boasted 
that  they  would  then  put  a  terroi« 
nation  to  Christianity.  The  church 
at  Nicomedia  vras  plundered  and 
burned  in  the  presence  of  Diocletian ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  victims  who,  by  various 
horrible     devices,  were    immolated. 
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Houses  full  of   people  were  set  on  coramanded  to  sacrifice    to  Jupiter, 


fire;  thousands  were  tied  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea ;  racks,  scourges, 
swords,  daggers,  crosses,  poison,  star- 
vation, were  resorted  to  as  engines  of 
this  demoniacal  work ;  and  neither  age 
nor  sex  was  spared.  But,  as  it  was 
the  most  severe,  so  was  it  the  last  of 
the  primitive  persecutions.  Amongst 
the  martyrs  were  St.  George,  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  the  English  ;  Vitus,  a 
Sicilian  of  good  family,  who  was  offer- 


had  his  foot  cut  off,  and  was  then 
crushed  to  death  ;  Romanus,  deacon 
of  Ceesarea,  whose  body  was  torn  with 
hooks,  his  teeth  beaten  in,  and  his 
hair  pulled  out  by  the  roots,  and  who 
was  then  strangled  ;  Quirinus,  bishop 
of  Siscia,  who  was  cast  into  a  river, 
with  a  millstone  about  his  neck  ; 
Timothy,  deacon  of  Mauritania,  and 
Maura,  his  bride^  who,  after  enduring 
the  rack,  were  crucified;  and  Sim- 
plicius  and  Faustinus,  brothers,  who 
were  tied  together  by  the  neck,  and 


ed  up  in  sacrifice  to  a  heathen  deity 

by  his  own  parent ;  Victor,  of  a  high 

family  at  Marseilles,    who,  when  he  |  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 

overturned  an  altar  at  which  he  was 

EMINENT 

St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  was  a  native  of  Cappadocia, 
and  rose  in  Diocletian's  army.  During 
the  persecution  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mand, went  boldly  to  tne  senate- 
bouse,  and  avowed  his  being  a  Chris- 
tian ;  taking  occasion  at  the  same 
time  to  remonstrate  against  the  folly 
of  worshipping  the  heathen  deities. 
By  the  emperor's  express  order,  he 


PERSONS. 

was  dragged  through  the  streets  and 
beheaded,  and  his  body  thrown  into 
the  Tiber. 

Porphyry,  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  retired  to  Sicily,  and  wrote  with 
virulence  against  Christianity.  The 
Others  of  the  primitive  church  were 
constantly  engaged  in  refuting  his  he- 
resies. 


SECTION   XXX. 

THE  ROMAN  TETRARCHY. 

304  to  311 — 7   TEARS. 

The  Tttrarchyy  301.  A  quadripartite  division  of  the  empire  was  agreed  upon 
between  Constantius,  Galerius,  SeveTu:j,and  Maximin  ;  superiority  being  given 
apparently  to  Constantius,  who  removed  to  Britain,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
York.  Tliere  is  little  recorded  of  this  tetrarchy,  beyond  the  transactions  of 
Constantius,  who,  finding  his  end  approaching,  bequeathed  his  share  to  Con- 
stantine,  his  son.  Severus  soon  after  killed  himself,  on  seeing  other  compe- 
titors arise ;  Maximin,  the  father-in-law  of  Constantine,  also  destroyed  him- 
self, when  Constantine  had  discovered  his  plot  to  dethrone  him  ;  and  Galerius 
died  suddenly  a  natural  death  ;  so  that  Constantine,  to  be  sole  ruler,  had  only 
to  put  down  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximin,  who  had  seized  on  Rome. 
Accor()ingly,  assembling  an  anny  in  Britain,  he  marched  upon  Italy ;  and  on 
his  way  thither,  we  are  told  by  Eusebius,  there  one  evening  appeared  at  sun- 
set an  illuminated  cross  in  the  sky,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  implying, '  Con- 
quer through  this,'  which  induced  Constantine  to  embrace  Christianity.  As 
the  doctrines  of  the  true  faith  bad  spread  throughout  the  Roman  soldiery,  the 
convert  found  his  army  rapidly  augment  by  the  flocking  in  of  declared 
Christians,  and  fearlessly  proceeded  towards  Rome.  Maxentius  opposed 
him  at  the  gates,  but  was  defeated,  and  drowned  in  the  Tiber ;  whereupon 
Constantine,  taking  his  brother-in'law  Licinius  as  a  coadjutor,  was  acknow- 
ledged sovereign  of  the  empire. 
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EMrNENT  PBRSONS. 


HenfchiuMy  of  Alexandria,  author  of 
ibe  Greek  Lexicon  which  bears  his 
name,  the  most  valuable  philological 
repertory  saved  out  of  the  ancient 
stores. 

Lactaniha,   an  African^  who  set- 


tling at  Rome,  embraced  Christianity. 
His  Divine  Institutions  obtained  him 
the  title  of  the  Christian  Cicero,  from 
the  purity  of  the  latinity  and  the  energy 
of  the  style. 


SECTION   XXXI. 

CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

311  TO  337—26  YEARS. 

Conslantine.  The  first  acts  of  the  two  princes  were  the  abolition  of  punish- 
ment by  crucifixion,  and  the  making  Christians  eligible  to  places  of  autho- 
rity ;  but  Licinius  favoured  the  pagan  interests,  and  disputing  on  that  score 
with  Constantine,  was  eventually  put  to  death,  323.  Now  sole  emperor, 
Constantine  called  a  council  of  bishops  at  Nice,  325,  and  banished  Arius,  who 
deprived  Christ  of  divine  rights ;  altnough,  strange  to  say,  the  same  monarch 
afterwards  adopted  Arian  opinions.  We  can  see  little  into  Constantine's  cha- 
racter :  from  some  unexplained  cause  he  put  to  death  his  empress  Fausta,  and 
Crispus  his  son.  The  roost  striking  event  of  his  reign,  is  the  building  of 
a  city  on  the  site  of  Byzantium,  since  called  Constantinople,  whither  he 
removed  the  seat  of  empire,  328 ;  a  measure  fraught  vrith  nothing  less  than 
the  long-threatened  dismemberment  of  the  .Roman  empire.  It  occurr^ 
not,  however,  during  the  life  of  the  founder;  although  he  was  compelled  to 
drive  100,000  of  the  barbaric  tribes  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  to  which  they 
had  advanced,  on  finding  he  had  ordered  his  best  garrisons  from  the  Danube 
into  the  east.  By  making  his  sons  governors  of  provinces,  Constantine  was 
enabled  to  conclude  his  reign  in  peace,  and  even  with  splendour  :  and  the 
Persians  and  other  easterns  sent  ambassadors  desiring  his  alliance.  He  died 
after  a  short  illness  at  Nicomedia,  aged  sixty.fi ve. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


The  Sacred  College  founded  311; 
when  it  was  agreed  that  seventy  Ro- 
man clergymen  (six  bishops,  fifty 
priests,  and  fourteen  deacons)  repre- 
senting the  seventy  elders  of  the  pri- 
mitive Christian  church,  should  form 
a  society  to  be  known  by  the  title  of 
Cardinals,  or  chiefs,  out  of  which  the 
bishop  of  Rome,  as  St.  Peter*s  re- 
presentative, was  to  be  chosen  head 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  assemblies  of 
the  college  are  termed  conclaves; 
and  each  member  now  wears  a  red 
hat. 

The  Council  of  Nice  was  held  325, 
to  examine  into  the  principles  of 
Arius,    who   denied   the    divinity  of 


Christ.  He  was  condemned  by  the 
same  as  a  heretic  ;  and  AthanasiuSy 
bishop  of  Alexandria,  his  opponent, 
hereupon  drew  up  the  creed  called 
Nicene,  in  our  present  communion 
service.  The  creed  called  Athatuuian 
is  now  allowed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  fifth  century,  by  Vigilius,  an 
African  bishop.  There  hav^  been 
twenty  assemblies  of  the  beads  of  the 
Christian  church,  called  general  coun- 
cils :  the  first  held  by  the  apostles  in 
the  year  50.  The  next  of  note  was 
the  one  at  Nice ;  then  the  seventh, 
during  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  to  re- 
store image  worship;  the  tenth,  in 
Stephen's  reigns  at  which  1000  Others 
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attended  to  preserve  the  church  tem- 
poralities ;  the  fifteenth,  in  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  to  suppress  the  knights- 
templars;  and  the  twentieth,  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  to  condemn 
tlie  tenets  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 

St.  Pacomo,  an  Fgyptian,  founded 
several    Christian   monasteries,    con- 


taining 1200  monks  in  each.  His 
faith  is  said  to  have  been  so  etfectual^ 
that  he  walked  among  serpents  un- 
hurt; and  when  he  had  occasion  to 
cross  the  Nile,  was  transported  from 
one  side  to  the  other  on  the  back  of  a 
crocodile ! 


SECTION   XXXII. 

THE  JOINT  REIGN  OF  THE  THREE  SONS  OF  CONSTANTINE 

THE  GREAT,  IN  ROME. 

337x0  361—24  years. 

Consfantine  II.  succeeded  his  father,  in  conjunction  with  his  two  brothers, 
Constant^  and  Conttantius.  They  divided  the  empire  into  three  parts,  but 
did  not  long  agree  together ;  for  Constantine  soliciting  Constans  to  yield 
part  of  Italy  to  him,  and  the  latter  refusing,  a  battle  was  the  consequence,  in 
which  Constantine  fell.  Constans  then  remained  sole  master  of  the  western 
part  of  the  empire  till  350;  when  Magnentius  declaring  himself  sovereign, 
and  being  supported  by  the  army,  he  fled  towards  Spain,  and  was  assassinated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  While  Constantius,  who  now  alone  remained, 
was  preparing  to  oppose  Magnentius,  three  other  pretenders  to  the  throne 
arose ;  these  the  emperor  quieted  by  negotiation ;  and  attacking  his  chief 
enemy,  first  at  Mursa  and  then  at  Lyons,  wholly  defeated  him.  Magnentius 
escaping  into  a  house,  slew  with  his  own  hand  his  mother  and  brother,  and 
then  threw  himself  upon  his  sword.  Thus  freed  from  his  roost  dangerous 
rival,  the  victor,  having  appointed  his  cousin  Julian  his  heir,  or  Caesar,  set 
himself  vigorously  to  the  task  of  repelling  the  incursions  of  the  barbarian 
tribes,  that  had  penetrated  the  empire  at  every  point.  Resolved  also  on  the 
destruction  of  paganism,  he  sent  Modestus  into  the  east,  with  power  to  put  to 
death  all  who  refused  to  embrace  Christianity ;  and  the  severity  that  com- 
mander used  in  Palestine  on  the  occasion,  was  long  remembered.  Con- 
stantius was  making  preparations  against  the  Persians,  when  news  arrived 
that  the  army  had  declared  Julian  emperor;  he  turned  therefore  towards 
ITirace,  where  Julian  was,  and  had  reached  the  foot  of  mount  Taurus,  when 
he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  and  died. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 


DonatuSf  bishop  of  Carthage,  was 
exiled  by  Constans,  for  having  denied 
the  right  of  the  Roman  pontiff  to  elect 
to  his  see  ;  and  for  asserting  that  the 
people    of   Numidia  alone    had    the 


power.  Hence  donatist  became  a 
common  term  for  the  first  separatists 
in  temporal  matters  from  the  Roman 
hierarchy. 


SECTION   XXXIII. 
JULIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

361  TO  363 — 2  YEARS. 

Julian^  called  the  apostate,  because  be  renounced  the  Christian  faith,  began 
his  brief  reign  at  the  age  of  thirty,  by  reforming  the  court,  and  abolishing 
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useless  offices.  He  reduced  the  agentes  in  rebus  from  10,000  to  17,  and 
got  rid  of  thousands  of  functionaries,  who,  by  their  large  salaries,  had  drained 
the  exchequer.  He  then  improved  the  city,  constructed  a  Hne  harbour  for 
ships,  and  built  a  magnificent  library.  The  Persians  being  stilly  in  arms, 
he  advanced  as  far  as  Antioch ;  and  having  there  sacrificed  to  Jupiter, 
though  he  forbade  any  annoyance  to  the  Christians,  passed  to  Hierapolis, 
ordering  the  pagan  worship  to  be  re-established  in  every  city  on  his  route.  As 
he  entered  Hierapolis,  the  fall  of  a  porch  killed  many  of  his  soldiers  ;  and  at 
Batnae  the  overturning  of  a  large  load  of  straw  destroyed  fifty  others.  Having 
at  length  reached  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  Persia,  his  soldiers. became  dispi« 
rited  at  the  thought  of  wintering  so  far  from  home ;  and  while  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  animate  them  during  the  first  collision  with  the  enemy,  a  dart, 
either  from  the  Persians  or  his  own  men,  pierced  him  in  the  side,  and  occa- 
sioned his  almost  instantaneous  death.  Julian  was  a  man  of  cultivated  mind  ; 
he  wrote  Greek  with  peculiar  elegance;  and  his  book  called  The  Caesars, 
wherein  he  reviews  the  actions  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  has  been  very 
deservedly  admired. 

EMINEirr   PBBSON. 


EutropiuMy  author  of  the  neat  epi- 
tome of  Roman  history,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  senator,  from  the  epi- 


thet claritiimta  (most  renowned)  pre- 
fixed to  his  work. 


SECTION   XXXIY. 

JOVIAN,  VALENTINIAN,  AND  VALENS,  EMPERORS  OF  ROME. 

363  TO  378—15  years. 

Jcman  had  recently  retired  into  private  life,  when  called  on  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.  He  made  peace  with  the  Persians,  and  conducted  Julian's  army 
safely  towards  Constantinople ;  commanding  the  Christian  worship  to  be 
restored  upon  bis  arrival  at  Antioch.  He  espoused  the  orthodox  side  against 
the  Arians,  wrote  Athanasius  a  letter  of  invitation,  and  (it  has  been  said)  urged 
him  to  write  the  creed  which  bears  his  name.  Jovian  lived  but  six  months 
after  his  elevation ;  being  stifled  in  his  bed  by  a  pan  of  charcoal.  Valentinian 
yma  next  chosen  by  the  army,  and  selected  his  brother  Valens  as  Caesar,  giving 
him  full  power  over  Asia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  and  reserving  to  himself  Illyri- 
cum,  Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain.  Valens,  by  this  arrangement,  had  Con- 
stantinople for  his  residence :  and  Valentinian  Rome.  The  latter  had  little 
else  to  do  than  to  keep  out  the  barbarians,  who  assaulted  the  western  portion  in 
every  quarter.  The  Quadi,  whose  country  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
be  almost  exterminated,  375 ;  upon  which  they  sued  for  peace  in  the  most 
abject  manner.  The  emperor  received  their  ambassadors,  but  could  not  contain 
his  rage  while  speaking  with  them  on  the  matter ;  and  falling  into  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
expired  in  their  presence.  Valens  had  no  sooner  taken  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, than  Procopius,  a  relation  of  Julian,  aided  by  the  rich  eunuch  Eugenius, 
declared  himself  emperor  of  the  east ;  but  the  pretender  having  been  put  to 
death,  and  the  Goths  forced  into  an  advantageous  peace,  Valens  declared  hinv- 
self  an  Arian ;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  later  days,  persecuted  the  orthodox  Christians, 
eighty  of  whose  clergy  he  burned  in  a  ship.  During  an  attack  upon  Rome  by 
Uie  Goths,  378,  the  emperor  received  a  wound ;  and  though  hurried  away  by 
the  soldiers  during  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  the  enemy  discovered  the  place 
of  his  retreat,  and,  setting  fire  to  the  building,  destroyed  him  therein. 
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EVENT. 


The  Alans  and  Huns  entered 
Europe,  376,  in  vast  numbers ;  and 
though  kept  back  by  the  Romans  to  a 
certain  extent,  they  gradually  gained 
strength  ;  and,  by  the  accession  of  the  I  empires. 
Gothic  tribes^  made,  in  thirty  years 


from  this  period,  such  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  as  paved  the  way 
for  the  extermination  of  tlie  most 
powerful  and   interesting  of  ancient 


EMINENT  PERSONS, 


Basil,  an  African  bishop,  celebrated 
for  his  talented  opposition  to  the 
Arians  ;  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
one  of  the  most  gifted  fathers,  of  the 


church ;  and  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
whom  Erasmus  considers  the  deepest 
theologian  of  his  day. 


SECTION  XXXV. 

GRATIAN,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

378  TO  383 — 5  years. 

Gratian,  son  of  Valentinian,  became  emperor  at  sixteen ;  and  appointed 
Theodosius  his  Caesar,  with  power  over  the  western  dominions.  Gratian's 
courage  in  the  field  was  as  remarkable  as  his  love  of  learning  and  devotion  to 
philosophy.  He  routed  his  German  invaders  in  a  battle,  where  they  lost 
300,000  men  ;  and  supported  the  tottering  state  by  unusual  prudence  and  in- 
trepidity. His  enmity  to  the  Pagan  worship  proved  his  ruin ;  for  Maximinus, 
who  supported  the  party  in  the  state  which  was  opposed  to  Christianity,  raised 
a  large  force  of  the  discontented,  and  attacking  the  emperor  in  Gaul,  deprived 
^im  of  life. 

EMINENT  PERSON. 

ous  Cities'  are  works  valuable  for  the 
local  information  they  contain,  though 
debased  by  licentious  allusion. 


Ausonius,  preceptor  to  the  son  of 
Valentinian,  and  pretorian  prefect  of 
Gaul  and  Italy.  As  a  poet  he  is  well 
known ;  his  *  Moselle*  and  '  lUustri- 


SECTION    XXXVI. 
THEODOSIUS  THE  GREAT,  EMPEROR  OF  ROME. 

383  TO  395 — 12  tears. 

Theodosius  was  the  last  emperor  who  was  sole  master  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  first  years  of  his  reign  were  marked  by  conquests  of  the  barbaric  tribes ; 
the  Goths  were  defeated  in  Thrace,  and  4000  of  their  chariots,  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  prisoners,  taken.  This  campaign  intimidated  the  enemies  of  the  empire  ; 
and  from  all  quarters  arrived  ambassadors  with  proposals  of  p^ce.  The  em- 
peror's zeal  as  a  Christian  has  been  applauded  by  all  ecclesiastical  writers :  it 
was  his  aim  to  support  the  revealed  religion, as  much  by  bis  own  private  example 
of  temperance,  meekness,  and  charity,  as  by  his  public  edicts  and  institutions. 
His  want  of  clemency,  however,  was  singularly  marked,  when  the  people  of 
Thessalonica  bad  killed  one  of  his  offioen.    He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  put  all 
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the  inhabitants  to  the  sword >  and  6000  persons  were  cruelly  butchered  in  that 
city  in  the  space  of  three  hours  ;  a  sanguinary  proceeding  for  which  St.  Am- 
brose compelled  him  to  do  public  penance.  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at  Milan, 
aged  fifty-^nine,  parting  his  dominions  between  his  two  sons ;  Arcadius  being 
declared  emperor  of  the  east,  with  Constantinople  for  his  capital,  and  tlono- 
nus  of  the  west,  with  ancient  Rome. 


CHIEF 

Rome  divided  in  twain.  As  the 
axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree 
when  Conslantine  removed  the  seat  of 
empire  to  Byzantium  ;  so  the  author- 
ized division  of  the  empire  by  the  will 
of  Theodosius  speedily  levelled  it  with 
the  ground.  The  separation  into  the 
eastern  and  western  empires  took  place 
395. 


EVENTS. 

Bells  were  first  used  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches,  370.  It  was  long  cus- 
tomary to  give  names  to  them ;  and 
the  ceremony  of  christening  was  per- 
formed with  much  pomp.  The  science 
of  bell-ringing  was  the  invention  of  our 
Saxon  forefathers,  and  has  always 
been  peculiar  to  Britain. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


St,  Augustine,  though  at  Brst  a  Ma- 
nichee,  became  one  of  the  most  ortho- 
dox fathers  of  the  church.  With  the 
exception  of  Aristotle's,  no  writings 
contributed  more  than  his  to  encou- 
rage the  spirit  of  subtle  disputation 
which  distinguished  the  scholastic 
ages.  The  only  fair  estimate  of  bis 
character  can  be  formed  from  his  con- 
fessions, which  are  written  with  un- 
blushing frankness.  After  teaching 
rhetoric  at  Carthage,  Augustine  crossed 
to  Rome,  and  recanted  his  errors,  on 
hearing  the  discourses  of  St.  Ambrose. 
He  was  then  baptized,  and  returning 
to  Africa,  388,  obtained  a  garden 
without  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Hippo, 
and  there  associated  with  himself  eleven 
persons  of  sanctity,  distinguished  by 
their  exercise  of  rastings  and  prayer, 
and  by  their  primitive  dress.  Hence 
arose  the  first  order  of  mendicants, 


commonly  called  Augustine  Friars. 
Tlie  primate  of  Numidia  made  Au- 
gustine bishop  of  Hippo,  where  he 
died,  430,  during  the  investment  of  the 
city  by  the  Vandals.  The  branches  of 
friars  are  four :  Augustines,  or  men- 
dicant ;  Franciscans,  or  gray ;  Domi- 
nicans, or  black  ;  and  Carmelites,  or 
white. 

St,  Amhrosej  bishop  of  Milan.  When 
the  emperor  Theodosius  had  so  cruelly 
sacrificed  the  people  of  Thessalonica, 
this  prelate  refused  him  admission  to 
his  cathedral.  Meeting  the  sovereign 
at  the  porch,  who  confessed  his  crime, 
pleading  the  example  of  David,  Am- 
brose directed  him  to  imitate  David  in 
his  repentance  ;  and  compelled  him  to 
do  penance.  St.  Ambrose  has  leA  us  a 
treasure  in  his  De  Oflficiis,  wherein  he 
admirably  explains  the  duties  of  Chris- 
tian ministers. 


SECTION    XXXVII. 

HONORIUS,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  WEST. 
395  TO  423 — 28  years. 

Honorius  was  acknowledged  emperor  of  the  west  with  great  rejoicings  by 
his  subjects  ;  who  hoped  to  see  the  glory  of  ancient  Rome  revive,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  resident  monarch.  But  the  timid  disposition  of  the  sovereign 
unfitted  him  for  the  part  he  had  to  play  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world.  The 
Golhsy  headed  by  their  king  Alaric,  after  having  overrun  Greece-proper,  invaded 
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Italy,  and  suflTcred  a  defeal  406,  by  Stilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  at  Pol- 
lentia.  The  barbaric  camp  was  invested,  the  wife  of  Alaric  taken,  many 
thousands  of  Roman  prisoners  released  from  slavery,  and  Alaric  forced  to  sign 
a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  ^the  peninsula.  Shortly  after  this  success,  how- 
ever, vast  hordes  of  Tartars,  driven  out  by  the  Chinese,  entered  the  western 
empire ;  and  Alaric,  now  in  the  service  of  Honorius,  bribed  Stilicho  to  betray 
his  country,  and  marched  to  the  gate  of  Rome,  410.  The  soldiery  of  Honorius 
instantly  put  the  treacherous  general  to  death,  and  twice  drove  the  Gothic 
troops  from  the  city  ;  but  the  superior  force  of  Alaric  enabled  him  at  length  to 
gain  an  entrance.  Honorius,  who  had  fled  to  Milan,  was  soon  relieved  by 
the  intelligence  of  Alaric's  death  ;  and  at  the  same  juncture,  by  the  decease  of 
Constantine,  a  common  soldier,  who  had  for  several  years  usurped  the  dominion 
of  Britain,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  those  provinces  were  restored  to  the  empire.  The 
monarches  last  years  were  passed  in  comparative  peace  at  Ravenna,  which  he 
had  made  his  capital,  in  consequence  of  Alaric*s  destruction  of  Rome. 

CHIEF    EVENTS. 


Eastern  Empire  under  Arcadiui  and 
Tfieodosius  IL — Arcadius,    the  elder 
son  of  Theodosius,  proved  himself  an 
effeminate  prince,  abandoning  his  sub- 
jects to  the  tyranny  of  his  ministers, 
and  losing  himself  in  the  pleasures  of 
a  voluptuous  court.      He  died  408. — 
Theodosiut   Il.y  being  only  eight  at 
his  accession,    his   sister,    ministers, 
and  eunuchs,  ruled  for  some  }ears. 
The  first  memorable  event,  after  he 
bad  taken  the  government  into  his  own 
hands,  was    his  total  defeat  of  the 
Persians,  whose    king,    Yezdegerdes, 
had  been  left  guardian  to  the  young 
emperor.      Throughout  his  reign  he 
was  occupied  in  negotiating  and  con- 
tending with  the  barbaric  tribes ;  yet, 
with  all  his  care,  he  saw  the  Vandals 
settle  in  Spain  and  Carthage,  and  the 
Visigoths  ravage  the  greater  part  of 
Europe.    The  Huns,  however,  were 
driven  from  Pannonia ;  and  the  Goths 
and  Alans,  disputing  amongst  them- 
selves, were   greatly  reduced,  without 
the  labour  of  the  emperors,  eastern  or 
western.  Theodosius,  though  an  indo- 
lent prince,  drew  up  what  is  called 
the  Theodosian  code,  being  a  set  of 
laws,  selected  from  the  most  useful 
ordinances  of  his  predecessors;  and 
died  450,   greatly    lamented  by  the 
Christians,  whose  friend  he  had  always 
been. 

Temporary  Union  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots.  Caledonia,  the  modem  Scot- 
land, had  long  been  under  the  Scandi- 


navian tribes ;  when  the  Picts,  one  of 
those  tribes,  drove  out  all  the^others, 
about  100  before  Christ.     The  exiled 
clans   emigrated    to   Ireland  ;   where 
they    continued    five    centuries,   and 
mingled  with  the  natives  and  the  Car- 
thaginian  settlers.     About  the   year 
400,  however,  they  ventured  a  return 
to  the  land  of  their  fore^Etihers.    The 
Picts,  now  the  settled  possessors  of 
the  soil,    endeavoured   to    repel   the 
descendants  of  their  ancient  rivals,  as 
foreign  invaders ;   but  when  the  Ro- 
mans of  Britain,  taking  advantage  of 
their  disturbed  state,  poured  in  upon 
them  404,  the  hostile  tribes  agreed  to 
unite.     They  therefore  took  the  Scot- 
tish  chiefiain,   Fergus    II.,   as  their 
leader,  drove  out  the  southrons,  and 
for  a  considerable  period  lived  in  har- 
mony as  one  people. 

Tfie  Visigoths  settled  in  Spain  under 
their  leader  VVullia,  419,  and  founded 
a  kingdom  there  which  endured  nearly 
300  yeai-s.  They  incorporated  with 
them  the  Suevi  and  Vandals,  tribes 
which  had  come  from  Germany  to  the 
peninsula  ten  years  before.  The  Ro- 
mans divided  the  Goths  into  visigoths, 
or  western,  and  ostrogolhs,  or  eastern. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  come  ori- 
ginally from  Sarmatia  into  Pomerania; 
and  their  territory  had  at  length 
reached  to  the  Palus  Moeotis,  or  sea 
of  Azoph.  Their  most  renowned 
chieftain  was  Woden,  deified  after 
death    by  the    Saxons  ^  from   wiiom 
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our  Wednesday  has  its  appella- 
lion. 

Rise  of  France.  Pharamond,  420, 
united  the  Franks  of  Gaul  into  a 
nation,  gave  them  laws,  and  was 
elected  their  king.  The  country  soon 
obtained  the  appellation  of  Francia ; 
and  though  less  in  extent  than  the 
ancient  Gaul,  it  soon  comprehended 
the  greater  portion  of  the  modern 
France.  Pharamond's  law,  which 
prohibited  the  succession  of  females  to 
the  throne,  is  still  in  force  in  France, 
and  is  called  saliquCf  from  the  sallists, 
or  hall-owners,  who  possessed  houses 
or  halls  in  reward,  as  fiefs  not  to  be 
held  by  women  in  descent.  Phara- 
roond  was  the  first  of  the  Merovin- 
gian race  of  French  kings,  so  termed 
from  his  grandson,  Meroveus,  by  sub- 
sequent historians ;  because  the  latter 
cemented  the  monarchy  of  which  his 
ancestor  had  roughly  laid  the  founda- 
tion. The  Merovingian  line  held 
France  till  752,  when  ihe  Carlovin- 
gian  succeeded ;  they  remained  until 
9B7,  when  Hugh  Capet  brought  in  the 
family  at  present  on  the  throne, — the 
Capetian. 

The  Romans  departed  Jrom  Britain 
422,  after  holding  it  nearly  500  years. 
On  all  sides  the  parent  stale,  after 
being  divided  by  the  folly  of  its  rulers, 
was  assailed  by  ruthless  barbarians; 
whereon  the  governors  of  the  various 
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colonies,  and  the  men  of  rank  under 
them,  quitted  their  insecure  posts, 
and  hastened,  with  such  mercenary 
troops  as  they  could  command,  to  the 
rescue,  if  possible,  of  tlieir  oppressed 
country. 

Rise  of  the  Nestorians,  Nestorius, 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  for  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  Arians,  Novatians,  and 
such  heretics  as  persisted  in  cele- 
brating the  feast  of  Easier  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  moon ;  and  for 
this  unimportant  deviation,  several 
persons  were  put  to  death  by  his 
agents  at  Miletum  and  Sardis.  The 
time  arrived,  however,  when  he  was  to 
suffer  from  an  intolerance  equal  to  his 
own  ;  for  holding  the  opinion  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  was  not  of  a  divine  na- 
ture, and  consequently  not  an  object 
of  worship,  a  general  council  banished 
him  to  Tarsus,  431,  without  allowing 
him  to  explain  his  doctrines;  a  fact 
from  which  we  may  deduce  the  early 
corruption  of  the  Uomish  church. 
His  sect  by  no  means  died  with  him  : 
in  the  tenth  century  the  Nestorians 
abounded  in  Chaldea,  and  extended 
their  opinions  as  far  as  China ;  and  a 
remnant  of  them  (Uomanists  in  all  but 
the  tenet  in  question)  exists  still  under 
a  pontiff,  at  Mousul  on  the  Tigris,  the 
original  place  of  manufacture  of  what 
we  call  muslin* 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


St.  Chrysostontf  bishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  banished  for  opposing  the 
raising  of  a  statue  to  the  empress  £u- 
doxia  near  the  great  church,  for  the 
purpose  of  public  games  ;  and  never 
returned  to  his  see.  His  works  are  in 
Greek  ;  and  although  not  written  with 
Athenian  purity,  display  much  fire 
and  elegance,  'fhe  closing  prayer  of 
our  church  service  is  by  this  prelate. 

St.  Jerome^  or  Hieronymus,  one  of 
the  fathers,  settled  at  Bethlehem,  where 
the  pious  lady,  Paula,  made  him  prior 
of  her  monasteries.  The  followers  of 
Origen  maintaining  the  finite  nature  of 
future  punishmeots,  he  wrote  to  refute  . 


their  heresy  ;  and  he  effected  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  now 
called  the  vuIgate,  which  was  finally 
adopted  by  the  Roman  church,  to- 
gether with  his  corrected  version  of  the 
New. 

Cyril,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  whoy 
when  the  Jews  insulted  some  Chris- 
tians there  415,  plundered  their  syna- 
gogues at  the  head  of  the  people,  to 
the  no  small  displeasure  of  Orestes,  go- 
vernor of  the  city.  The  result  was  a 
species  of  civil  war ;  the  parties  of  the 
governor  and  bishop  continually  fought 
in  the  streets ;  and  when  Orestes  had 
put  to  torture  a  monk  whom  be  had 
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seized,  Cyril  seized  Uypatia,  a  learned 
pagan  lady,  the  friend  and  instigator  of 
Orestes,  and  had  her  torn  piecemeal. 
The  contest    heie   ended;    and    the 
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bishop's  last  days  were  spent  in  a 
polemical  dispute  with  Nestorius, 
respecting  the  divinity  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 


SECTION  XXXVIII. 

VALENTINIAN  II.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  WEST. 

423  TO  455 — 32  years. 

Valentinian  II,  succeeded  his  uncle  Ilonorius ;  and  his  mother  Placidia 
was  named  regent  during  his  minority.  He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne, 
when  the  empire  was  attacked  by  the  Huns  under  Attila.  iEtius,  who  was  at 
the  bead  of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  defended  it  against  Attila  with  great  spirit 
and  success,  till  he  was  murdered  by  Valentinian  with  his  own  hand, on  suspi- 
cion of  aspiring  to  the  throne.  In  the  mean  time  the  provinces  were  overrun 
by  the  barbarians ;  Africa  and  Sicily  were  in  the  hands  uf  the  Vandals,  Spain 
in  those  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Gaul  had  fallen  to  the  Franks ;  while  Britain, 
undefended,  had  called  in  the  Saxons.  In  this  forlorn  situation  of  the  state, 
Valentinian  was  assassinated  by  one  Maximus,  whose  wife  he  bad  insulted  ; 
and  Maximus  was  thereupon  acknowledged  emperor. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 


Eastern  Empire  under  Marcian. 
His  winning  address  and  talents  raised 
him  from  the  post  of  a  common  soldier 
to  be  secretary  to  one  of  the  court  of 
Theodosius ;  and  when  that  emperor 
died,  he  was  called  to  fill  his  place. 
AVhen  Attila  demanded  of  him  the 
annual  tribute,  he  replied  '  that  he 
kept  his  gold  for  his  friend,  and  had 
nothing  but  iron  (meaning  the  sword; 
for  his  enemies.'  His  reign  was  short; 
but  from  the  security  which  the  eastern 
empire  fell  under  his  sway,  it  was 
called  the  golden  age.  He  married 
Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius, 
who  had  so  oi\en  assisted  her  brother ; 
and  died  as  he  was  preparing  to  attack 
the  Vandals  in  Africa.  It  is  recorded 
of  Marcian  that,  when  in  obscurity,  he, 
out  of  humanity,  burned  the  corpse  of 
a  man  which  he  found  lying  in  a  road  ; 
and  that,  only  at  the  instant  he  was 
appointed  to  die  as  the  supposed 
murderer,  the  real  offender  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  Vandal  Kingdom  in  Africa, 
The  Vandal  chief,  Genseric,  passed 
from  Spain  to  Carthage,  and  took  it 


439  ;  whereupon  he  founded  a  slate  o^ 
which  he  was  declared  the  first  king, 
and  which  remained  formidable  for  a 
century,  until  its  overthrow  by  Belisa- 
rius. 

Foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, Historians  relate  that,  the  lio- 
mans  having  withdrawn  from  Britain, 
the  people  were  left  without  protec- 
tors; and  that  the  Scots  threatening 
them  with  a  descent,  Vortigcrn,  their 
chief  king,  applied  to  Hcngist  and 
Horsa,  two  renowned  German  chief- 
tains, who  came  to  their  aid  with  a 
Saxon  army.  Having  easily  subdued 
the  invaders,  they  were  unwilling  to 
depart  from  a  country  which  offered 
them  so  many  more  advantages  than 
iheir  own  ;  and  in  a  pitched  battle  at 
Ailesford,  on  Salisbury  plain,  454,  the 
fete  of  the  island  was  decided,  many 
British  nobles  being  slain,  and  Vor- 
tigern  himself  taken  prisoner.  The 
monarchy  of  England  must  be  consi- 
dered to  have  had  its  rise  at  the  period 
of  the  battle  of  Ailesford  ;  immediately 
aAer  which  Hengist  founded  the 
kingdom  of  Kent,  the  first  portion  of 
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the  Heptarchy y  as  v¥e  term  the  division 
of  the  south  of  the  island  into  seven 
petty  states.      These  were  Kent,  Sus- 
sex, VVessex,  Essex,  Northumberland » 
East  Anglia,  and   Mercia.     But  al- 
though there  were  thus  seven  distinct 
rulers  in  Britain,  one  of  the  seven  was 
always  distinguished  above  the  rest, 
either  for  his  judgment,  his  talents,  or 
what  is  more    likely,  his   numerous 
army,  and  ambitious   projects ;    and 
this  without  reference  to  family  suc- 
cession, and    without  favour  to   any 
one  state.     Thus  there  appear  to  have 
been    eighteen    acknowledged  chief- 
tains from  Hengist  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Heptarchy  by  Egbert ;  to  each 
of  whom,  in   any  great    emergency, 
especially  in  war,  the   other  six  were 
accustomed  to  defer,   in  the  manner 
of   the    modern     Germanic   confede- 
ration.      Horsa    the    companion    of 
Hengist  had  fallen  in  battle    at  Ai- 
lesford  ;   so   that  the  latter    was  su- 
preme ruler,  454';  Ella,  491;  Cher- 
die,    519;    Kenric,    534;    Chevlioe, 
560;      Ethelbert,    592;      Redwald, 
616  ;  Edwin  (great),  624  ;    Oswald, 
634;   Oswy,    642;    Wolfhere,  670; 
Ethelred.  675  ;  Cenred,   704  ;  Ceol- 
red,     709;     Ethelbald,  716;     Offa, 
757;     Egfryd,    794;    and     Cenolf, 
795.      The    last    eight     were  kings 
of    Mercia.      It    is    said    that    the 
standard   of  Hengist  was  the   white 
horse,  borne,  as  at  present,  in  the  shield 
of  the    house   of   Brunswick.       He 
released  Vortigem  from  his  captivity, 
on  his   promising  to  cede  what  are 
DOW  Essex,  Sussex,  and   Middlesex  ; 
whereon   Vortigern   retired   to  a  vast 
forest   near  the  fall  of  the  Wye   in 
Radnorshire,  and  was  there  sometime 


after  killed  by  lightning.  He  married 
Hengist*s  daughter,  Rowena. 

Death  of  Attila^  and  Fall  of  the 
Hum,  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  em- 
phatically called  '  the  scourge  of  God,' 
became  sole  monarch  of  Germany 
and  Scyihia,  447,  by  murdering  his 
brother  Bleda.  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  and  ^tius  the  general  of 
V^alentiniau,  defeated  him  in  Gaol; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  marched  to 
Rome  against  Valentinian,  whose  li- 
centious sister,  Honoria,  had  offered 
herself  to  him  as  a  wife.  The  em- 
peror, to  induce  him  to  retire,  con- 
sented to  pay  him  tribute ;  soon  after 
which  Attila  was  found  dead  in  bis 
bed,  through  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel, 453.  With  him  ended  the 
brief  empire  of  the  Huns. 

Rome  tacked  by  Genteric.  Upon 
the  murder  of  Valentiniau,  the  em- 
press Eudoxia  secretly  invited  Gea- 
seric,  the  Vandal  chief,  to  assault 
Rome ;  which  he  did  455,  and  car- 
ried off  all  that  the  Goths  had  lefL  A 
ship  was  loaded  for  Carthage  with 
costly  statues,  the  golden  roof  of  the 
capitol,  and  the  sacred  vessels, 
adorned  with  precious  stones,  which 
had  been  taken  by  Titus  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  all  these  trea- 
sures, however,  were  lost  in  the  pas- 
sage to  Africa. 

Origin  of  Vtmce.  When  Attila  en- 
tered Italy,  453,  the  people  of  Verona 
and  other  places  fled  in  great  num- 
bers towards  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Venice, 
so  called  from  Venetia,  the  province 
of  Italy  whence  the  exiles  nad^  es- 
caped. 
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Si,  Patrick,  the  patron-saint  of 
Ireland  was  bom  in  Scotland,  and  car- 
ried captive  when  young  into  Ireland. 
In  six  months  he  was  released,  and 
returned  to  his  native  country ; 
whereon  he  confessed  himself  prompt- 
ed by  visions  to    undertake  the  con- 


version of  the  pagan  Irish.  Proceeding, 
therefore,  to  the  place  of  his  former 
captivity,  the  greatest  success  crowned 
his  endeavours ;  and  after  having  bap- 
tized the  kings  of  Dublin  and  Munster, 
and  the  seven  sons  of  the  king  of  Con- 
naughty  he  declared  himself  bishop  of 
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Armagh,  where  he  founded  both  mo- 
nasteries and  schools.  Here  for  forty 
years  he  continued  his  labours,  per- 
forming many  alleged  miracles,  espe- 
cially that  of  deliyering  the  island 
from  venemous  reptiles.  Armagh  be- 
came henceforward  the  metropolitan 
see  of  Ireland. 

Merlin,  the  magician,  was  long  re- 
sident in  Ireland,  whence,  say  cre- 
dulous historians,  he  removed  the 
stones  which  form  that  remarkable 
monument  of  antiquity,  Stonehenge. 
Instead  of  dying,  he  is  affirmed  to 
have  fallen  into  a  magic  slumber,  from 


which  after  ages  he  was  to  awake :  to 
this  fiction  Spenser  alludes  in  his 
Faery  Queene. 

Eutifches,  abbot  of  a  monastery  near 
Constantinople,  became  founder  of  a 
sect  which  affirmed  that  Christ  and 
the  Logos  were  diflferent,  his  body 
being  denied  to  be  human.  At  the 
same  period  lived  Pclagius,  the  here- 
siarch,  who  was  abbot  of  Bangor  in 
Wales.  The  pope  excommunicated 
him  for  denying  original  sin,  and  as- 
serting that  man  could  be  saved  by 
his  own  merits. 


SECTION    XXXIX. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  RICIMER,  AND  FALL  OF  ROME. 

455  TO  476 — 21  years. 

Nothing  could  be  more  deplorable  than  the  state  of  affairs,  after  the  murder 
of  Valentinian.  Ricimer,  a  Goth,  though  unequal  to  the  task  of  ruling  the 
empire,  no  sooner  found  Maximus  had  been  put  to  death  during  the  sack  of 
the  Vandals,  than  he  successively  put  Avitus-Gallus,  Marjorianus,  and  Severus 
on  the  throne,  scrupling  not  to  murder  them  when  it  suited  his  views.  When 
Leo,  the  eastern  emperor,  heard  that  Ricimer  had  poisoned  Severus,  he  sent 
Anthemius,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  Ricimer,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
purple  ;  but  though  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  his  son-in-law  slew  him, 
472,  placing  Olybius  in  his  stead,  who,  together  with  the  tyrant  himself,  died, 
it  is  supposed  by  poison,  at  the  close  of  the  same  year.  At  length  Orestes, 
who  held  a  high  command  in  the  army,  drove  out  one  Nepos,  who  had  seized 
the  throne,  and  proclaimed  his  own  son,  Auguslulus,  emperor,  475 ;  but  in  the 
next  year,  the  barbarians,  who  had  long  served  as  Roman  soldiers,  and  were 
called  allies,  demanded,  as  a  reward  for  their  services,  the  third  part  of  the 
lands  in  Italy.  As  Orestes  refused  to  comply  with  this  claim,  they,  with 
one  Odoacer  at  their  head,  drove  him  into  Pa  via  ;  and  taking  the  place  by 
assault,  slew  the  general.  Tliey  then  seized  his  son,  Auguslulus,  in  Ravenna, 
and  declared  'the  empire  of  Rome  to  be  no  more.  Odoacer  hereupon  styled 
himself  king  of  Italy,  but  refused  to  assume  the  purple,  or  any  other  symbol 
of  regal  authority.  So  fell,  524  years  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  queen  of 
nations,  the  empire  of  empires!  She  %\ho  had  given  laws  for  centuries  to  the 
civilized  world,  herself  lay  prostrate  I  Now  did  ruthless  barbarians  con- 
temptuously pull  down  the  magniiiccnt  structures  of  all  time,  and  tread  on 
laws,  the  result  of  the  profound,  laborious,  and  collective  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy of  ages. 

CHIEF    EVENTS. 


77/£  Full  of  Rome,  476.  A  long  night 
of  worse  than  Cimmerian  darkness  be- 
gan to  overspread  the  world  upon  the 


destruction  of  the  greatest  of  earthly 
kingdoms  ;  and  the  sun  of  science  was 
not  again  seen  above  the  horizon  for  800 
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years.  From  the  year  of  Christ  400  | 
to  that  of  1200  did  the  dark  ages  con- 
tinue :  even  then  the  luminary  did  but 
peep  upon  the  world  :  and  until  three 
more  centuries  had  |>assed,  his  light 
shone  not  in  Britain  but  through 
clouds.  Till  the  reign  of  our  eighth 
Henry  (we  would  say  the  year  1500), 
men  in  general  were,  in  point  of  sci- 
entific and  practical  knowledge,  ra- 
ther below  than  equal  to  the  Romans 
at  the  period  of  the  fall  of  their  em- 
pire. Eight  hundred  years  of  positive 
darkness,  and  three  hundred  of  imma- 
ture light,  in  all  eleven  centuries,  there- 
fore, constitute  what  may  be  termed 
correctly  the  middle  ages.  To  the  early 
Christians,  and  especially  to  the  con- 
ventual system  ot  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  to  them  and  that  alone, 
are  we  indebted  for  all  that  we  now 
possess  of  the  writings  of  the  ancients, 
whether  religious,  mural,  historical,  or 
scientific.  Solely  did  the  professors 
of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  retired 
cells  of  their  monasteries,  secretly 
foster  what  may  be  called  the  embers 
of  humane  and  physical  learning. 
Saving  what  they  were  able  in  the 
way  of  manuscripts,  they  multiplied 
them  in  their  hours  of  leisure  ;  and 
to  many  sound  scholars  amongst 
them  we  are  indebted  for  the  accu- 
racy of  the  copies,  and  the  light 
thrown  upon  the  text  by  judicious 
annotations.  We  must  not  wonder 
if,  when  these  precious  relics  were 
recovered  and  understood,  they  should 
excite  a  veneration,  which  many  cen- 
turies in  addition  have  only  tended 
to  strengthen  and  perpetuate.  These 
documents  were  found  to  contain 
more  sublime  and  elegant  poetry, 
more  refined  yet  nervous    eloquence 


more  brilliant,  pointed,  and  inge- 
nious wit ;  above  all,  profounder 
views  of  law,  criticism,  and  philo- 
sophy, than  had  been  dreamed  of 
since  the  subversion  of  civilization.  In 
these  treasures  the  human  heart,  with 
its  springs  of  action,  its  secrets  and  its 
depths  has  been  depicted  with  the 
finger  of  truth ;  ana  although,  for 
want  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  the 
startling  novelties  of  experiment  are 
wanting,  the  faithful  delineations  of 
nature  as  she  is  claim  our  utmost  ad- 
miration. Hence  the  value  of  Greek 
and  Latin  as  objects  of  study,  amongst 
all  who  aspire  to  superior  intelli- 
gence ;  and  a  province  of  Rome  as 
Britain  was  for  five  long  centuries, 
there  is  no  fact  more  indisputable 
than  that  our  vernacular  tongue  cannot 
be  acquired  with  philosophical  accu- 
racy without  a  very  intimate  ac- 
iuaintance  with  the  structure  of  the 
atin  lans^age. 

Stonehenge  erected.  This  druidical 
temple  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  Ambrosius,  a  British  chief, 
460,  to  commemorate  the  assassination 
of  the  nobles  by  Hengist  after  the 
fight  on  Salisbury  plain.  From  the 
appellation  given  to  stones  so  raised 
for  religious  purposes  of  amber-stones, 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Amesbury 
took  its  name.  The  materials  of 
Stonehenge  seem  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  grey  wethers,  blocks  of  stone  so 
termed  by  the  shepherds,  lying  on 
Marlborough  down,  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  erection.  Within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  venerable  relic 
has  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  vi- 
brating  altar-stone  become  fixed  in  the 
ground. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Simemi  Stylites^  a  remarkable  fa- 
natic, gave  up  his  shepherd's  crook  to 
enter  a  monastery,  which  after  some 
time  he  quitted  for  abodes  on  moun- 
tains, and  in  caverns,  fasting  for  days 
together  in  the  spirit  of  ascetic  de- 
votion. At  length  he  adopted  the 
strange  fancy  of  dwelling  on  the  tops 


of  pillars  (whence  his  surname),  and 
with  the  notion  of  climbing  higher  and 
higher  towards  heaven,  he  successively 
removed  from  a  pillar  of  six  cubits  to 
others  of  twelve,  twenty-two,  thirty- 
six,  and  forty  in  height.  In  the  mild 
climate  of  Syria  he  was  tlius  enabled 
to  pass  forty-seven  years  in  this  ex- 
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traordinary  manner ;  and  his  existence 
was  at  last  terminated  bjr  an  ulcer,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-nine.  Simeon  being 
regarded  as  a  person  of  unusual  sanc- 
tity, the  people  had  supplied  him  with 
food,  with  all  the  zead  of  profound 
admiration ;  and  when  dead,  nis  body 


was  taken  down  by  the  hands  of 
bishops,  and  conveyed  to  Antioch  by 
an  escort  of  3000  soldiers,  with  al- 
most imperial  honours.  His  fima- 
ticism  prodaced  many  imitators  ;  and 
an  existence  on  pillars,  was  exhibited 
in  Asia  until  the  twelfth  century. 


MIDDLE     AGES. 


PERIOD  THE  EIGHTH. 

From  the  Fall  of  Rome  to  the  Hegira. 
476  TO  622—146  years. 


SECTION   I. 
ZENO,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 

476  TO  491^15  YEARS. 

Leo  I.  and  II.  bad  succeeded  Marcian  in  the  eastern  empire,  and  the  latte 
was  followed  by  his  own  father,  Zeno.  The  conspiracy  ot  Basiliscus  drove 
Zeno  from  his  throne ;  and  being  besieged  in  Isauria,  he  was  there  shut  up  in 
a  fortress  by  the  usurper.  Basiliscus,  however,  disgusting  the  people  by  his 
vices,  Zeno  was  liberated,  and  seizins  bis  oppressor,  causM  him  to  be  starved 
in  a  castle  of  Cappadocia.  During  this  usurpation,  a  dreadful  fire  at  Constan- 
tinople consumed  the  famous  library ;  and  this  calamity  was  followed  by  an 
earthquake  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  city.  The  conclusion  of 
Zeno's  reign  was  marked  by  the  irruption  of  the  Ostrogoths  under  their  king 
Theodoric ;  but  the  barbarians  suddenly  evacuated  Thrace  to  attack  Odoacer ; 
and  soon  after,  the  emperor  died. 

EVENT, 

Anastasius  stood  of  Theodoric,  in- 
duced him  to  assent  to  the  claim  of 
the  Goth,  when  he  desired  to  be  recog- 
nised as  sole  monarch  of  Italy ;  and 
shortlyafler  this  point  bad  been  settled, 
Theodoric  embraced  Christianity  as  an 
Arian.  His  death,  526,  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  remorse,  for  having 
unjustly  sacrificed  to  his  suspicions  the 
lives  of  Boethius  and  Symmachus. 


CHIEF 

Inwuion  of  Theodoric,  This  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths  entered  Italy,  488, 
to  dethrone  Odoacer ;  but  having  made 
terms  vrith  the  usurper,  he  agreed  to 
reign  conjointly  with  him.  Alliances 
of  this  kind  have  seldom  the  capacity 
of  endurance ;  and  we  soon  hear  of 
the  assassination  of  Odoacer  by  his 
partner,  while  sitting  at  a  banquet. 
The  fear  in  which  the  eastern  emperor 


EMINENT  PBRSOM. 


CloviSf  considered  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  succeeded  his 
father,  481,  in  the  petty  state  which 
originated  with  Pharamond.  When 
fighting  against  the  German  tribes,  he 
Towed  that,  should  he  obtain  the  vic- 
tory, he  would  worship  the  God  of  the 


Christians ;  and  being  successful,  was 
baptized  with  3000  of  his  subjects  on 
Christmas-day.  He  cleaved  his  domi- 
nions of  the  Goths,  made  Paris  his 
capital,  and  died  there  aged  forty-five, 
511. 
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SECTION    II. 

ANASTASIUS  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 

491  TO  518—27  YEARS. 

Anastatius  /.,  called  the  Silentiary,  was  born  of  obscure  parents ;  but  ob- 
tained the  purple  by  marrying  Ariadne,  the  widow  of  Zeno.  He  possessed 
merit  and  valour ;  and  his  rule  might  have  been  tranquil,  had  he  not  embraced 
the  tenets  of  the  Eutychians,  and  thus  offended  his  subjects.  It  was  in  his 
reign  that,  when  an  attack  was  made  by  the  barbarians  on  Constantinople,  514, 
one  Proclus,  a  mathematician,  set  iire  to  the  enemy's  fleet  by  means  of  a  spe- 
culum of  brass. 

CHIEF    EVENTS. 


The  Kingdom  of  Sussex  founded, 
Ella  founded,  491,  the  second  state  of 
the  Heptarchy  (Sussex,  or  South 
Saxony),  which  included  the  present 
county  of  Sussex,  and  part  of  Surrey. 
He  landed  with  his  Saxon  followers  at 
West  Wittering,  near  Chichester,  and 
gradually  gained  ground  till  491,  when 
he  took  Anderida,  the  capital  of  the 
Regni ;  and  as  a  punishment  for  the 
obstinacy  of  its  defenders,  put  all  the 
garrison  to  the  sword.  Ella's  son, 
Cissa,  improved  the  capital  of  the  new 
state,  and  called  it  Cissa-Kseaster  (Cis- 
sa's  castle),  now  Chichester. 

The  Round  Towers  of'  Ireland. 
These  irregular  buildings,  respecting 
whose  original  and  use  vast  disputes 
have  arisen,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
first  erected  while  Anastasius  was  em- 


peror, when  piracies  and  predatory 
attacks  were  frequent  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.  The  most  careful  examiners 
of  local  history  have  decided  that  they 
were  always  raised  near  to  some  mo- 
nastery or  priory,  that  they  are  con- 
sequently of  Christian  origin,  and 
that  they  served  the  double  purpose  of 
belfry  and  tower,  wherein  the  commu- 
nity to  which  each  belonged  deposited 
its  books  and  sacred  vessels,  and  took 
refuge  on  occasion  of  any  sudden 
attack. 

Time  first  compuied  by  the  Christian 
Era.  It  was  in  516  that  Dionysius, 
a  monk,  induced  Anastasius  to  sanc- 
tion the  computation  of  time  which  we 
now  use,  ana  which  jtakes  the  year  of 
our  Lord's  nativity  as  the  year  one. 


EMIVENT   PERSON. 


Gondebaudf  king  of  Burgundy,  a 
state  which  had  just  risen  into  being, 
was  a  tributary  of  Clovis,  king  of 
France.  He  put  to  death  his  brother 
Godesil  for  a  revolt^  and  then  devoted 
himself  to  the    improvement  of  his 


country,  which  included  that  portion 
of  territory  lying  between  the  Vosges 
and  the  sea  of  Marseilles  ;  drawing  up 
a  code  of  laws  of  established  excel- 
lence, still  known  by  the  title  of  la  lot 
CourMic. 


SECTION   III. 
JUSTIN,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 

518  TO  527 — 9  YEARS. 

Justin.  The  eastern  empire  v?as  fast  following  the  western  to  ruin,  when 
the  vigorous  conduct  of  Justin,  an  aged  man,  who  had  been  a  swineherd, 
revived  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Romans.  Finding  the  cares  of  government 
too  harassing,  he  tooE  his  nephew,  Justinian,  to  assist  him ;  and  had  scarcely 
adopted  the  measure  when  he  died. 
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CHIEF   EVENTS. 


The  Rdgn  of  King  Arthur.  This 
celebrated  British  pnnce,  whose  his- 
tory is  involved  in  fkble,  beat  Cerdic, 
a  Saxon  invader,  in  twelve  pitched 
battles ;  and  in  the  last  one  with  such 
success  on  Bansdown,  near  Bath,  that 
no  new  settlement  of  the  Germans, 
after  that  of  Wessex,  could  be  effected 
in  the  bland  during  thirteen  successive 
years.  The  reign  of  Arthur  extended 
from  518  to  542,  a  period  of  twenty- 
four  years.  In  520  he  founded  his 
order  of  the  Round  Table  at  Win- 
chester ;  the  knights  of  which  engen- 
dered that  spirit  of  chivalry  which,  in 
aftertimes,  tended  so  greatly  to  the 
civilization  of  Europe.  None  were 
admitted  amongst  the  companions  but 
men  noted  for  eminently  virtuous  and 
valorous  deeds ;  and  that  no  disputes 
coDcerning  precedence  might  arise, 
they  sat  on  occasions  of  assembly  at  a 
round  table,  Arthur  himself  making 
one  in  the  circle.  This  memorable 
piece  of  furniture  is  suspended  at  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  of  the  old  castle 
of  Winchester,  now  the  county  hall; 
it  is  made  of  oaken  planks,  and  is 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  orna- 
mented with  a  central  figure  of  the 
king,  the  names  of  his  knights  being 
painted  in  black  letter  as  a  border. 
Arthur  was  assassinated  during  a 
battle,  by  one  of  his  own  treacherous 
kinsmen,  542 ;  and  his  remains  were 
interred  at  Glastonbury.    Henry  II. 


I  having  desired  a  search  to  be  made 
I  for  his  coffin,  it  was  found,  1160,  in 
the  isle  of  Avalon,  whereon  Glaston- 
bury now  stands ;  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, implying '  Here  lies  the  renowned 
King  Arthur,  in  the  isle  of  Avalon/ 
was  unimpaired ;  and  on  the  pre- 
served body  were  to  be  seen  the  marks 
of  ten  wounds.  In  Arthur's  reign, 
one  Porta,  a  Saxon,  landed,  and  built 
a  town  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Portsmouth. 

Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Wes- 
sex, or  West  Saxons,  the  third  of  the 
Heptarchy,  by  Cerdic,  519.  It  in- 
cluded Somersetshire,  Devonshire, 
Cornwall,  Wiltshire,  Hampshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Dorsetshire  ;  but 
Cornwall  was  not  at  first  a  portion. 
Three  centuries  before  the  ChristiaQ 
era,  the  Belga  colonized  Somerset- 
shire ;  and  about  fifty  years  before 
Christ,  Divitiacus,  king  of  the  Sues- 
sones,  another  Celtic  tribe  of  Gaul, 
brought  over  a  fresh  party ;  these  two 
divided  between  them  the  better  por- 
tion of  what  was  now  called  Wessex  ; 
and  the  land  is  still  marked  for  eighty 
miles,  from  Andover,  Hants,  to  Portis- 
head  on  the  shore  of  the  British  chan- 
nel, with  the  remains  of  a  fosse,  dug 
by  those  tribes.  Cornwall  was  so 
called  from  cornu  a  horn,  because  of 
the  shape  of  the  county,  and  weak  the 
name  which  the  Saxons  gave  the  Bri- 
tons,— whence  the  word  Wales. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Boethiut,  the  last  distinguished  phi- 
losopher of  ancient  Rome,  was  of 
noble  origin.  After  having  studied 
at  Athens,  he  read  the  Fathers,  and 
became  a  sound  Christian,  defending 
the  Trinity  against  the  Arians,  and 
being  the  first  who  applied  scholastic 
philosophy  to  the  service  of  Christian 
theology.  Boethius  was  made  consul 
of  Rome,  510,  and  two  of  his  sons 
were  consuls  together,  522.  Thus  hr 
prosperous  in  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  his  future  fate  and  death  were 
psuticularly   disastrous.      Theodoric, 


who  then  governed  Italy,  listened  to 
accusations  against  him,  when  charged 
with  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  Justin.  The  philosopher  was 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  Pavia; 
and  the  senate  passed  on  him  sen- 
tence of  death,  which  he  suffered  in 
prison,  526.  While  under  confine- 
ment, he  composed  his  celebrated 
work,  De  Consolatione  Philosophise. 
It  is  written  in  form  of  a  dialogue 
between  the  author  and  the  genius  of 
philosophy,  in  sections  of  prose  and 
verse.    The  topics  of  consolation  are 
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uniformly  drawn  from  heathen  philo- 
sophy, and  the  sentiments  are  noble 
and  elevated.  Few  works  have  un- 
dergone so  many  editions,  and  it  has 
has  been  translated  into  all  cultivated 
languages.  There  are  two  versions 
by  British  sovereigns;  one  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  by  Alfred  the  great,  and  an 


English  translation  by  queeu  Eliza- 
beth. 

Prisciariy  the  grammarian,  bad  a 
school  at  Constantinople,  525.  He 
was  a  Christian,  and  author  of  several 
works  on  grammar,  still  exunt.  The 
phrase  '  to  break  the  head  of  Priscian/ 
is  usually  applied  to  such  as  fall  into 
grammatical  errors. 


SECTION  IV. 

JUSITNIAN  I.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 

527  TO  565 — 38  years. 

Justinian  J.,  when  sole  monarch  by  the  death  of  Justin,  turned  his  arms 
against  Chosroes  king  of  Persia,  whom  his  general  Belisarius  utterly  defeated  ; 
be  then  suppressed  the  rebellion  of  Hypatius,  the  nephew  of  Anastasius,  who, 
while  declaring  himself  emperor  in  the  Forum,  was  slain  by  Belisarius.  The 
event  which  has  rendered  this  reign  interesting  to  posterity,  is  the  reformation 
of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  Tribonian,  a  lawyer  of  extensive  learning,  aided 
by  competent  associates,  completed  the  Justinian  code,  529  :  and  its  publica- 
tion was  followed  by  that  of  the  Pandects,  a  compilation  of  the  decisions  of 
former  civilians  ;  and  by  the  Institutes,  an  elementary  treatise  for  the  use  of 
students.  Justinian  displayed  his  piety  in  the  erection  of  numerous  churches, 
among  which  was  Sancta  Sophia,  now  the  principal  mosque  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  Bridges,  hospitals,  aqueducts,  high-roads,  fortresses,  and  all  kinds  of 
works  of  public  utility,  were  likewise  undertaken  in  the  various  provinces. 
The  progress  of  the  Gothic  king  Totila  in  Italy,  although  finally  repressed  by 
Belisarius  and  Narses,  produced  considerable  anxiety  to  the  declining  age  of 
the  emperor;  whose  uneasiness  was  much  increased  by  a  sudden  mcursion  of 
the  Bulgarians,  and  by  a  conspiracy  against  himself  amongst  his  principal  offi- 
cers. As  being  implicated  in  the  latter,  Belisarius  was  disgraced  and  impri- 
soned, although  subsequently  declared  innocent,  and  restored  to  royal  favour. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
EueXf  or  East  &ixons,  the  fourth  por- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy,  was  effected  by 
Eichenvrin,  532.  It  included  the 
present  Essex,  Middlesex,  and  part 
of  Herts;  and  Augusta,  the  moaem 
London,  was  its  capital.  The  Trino- 
bantes,  the  first  trioe  of  Britons  that 
submitted  to  the  Romans,  had  occu- 
pied as  nearly  as  possible  this  portion 
of  England.  The  word  Middlesex, 
(middle  Saxons)  was  applied  to  the 
kingdom  of  Essex  generally,  on  ac- 
count of  its  inland  situatioD. 

The    Vandal    Kingdom    destroyed. 
Belisarius  landed   at  Carthage,  and 


wholly  extinguished  this  power,  534, 
after  a  duration  of  ninety-five  years. 

The  Comular  Office  at  "Rome  abO' 
tithed.  This  office,  though  properly 
belonging  to  the  republican  form  of 
government,  had  been  continued  after 
the  restoration  of  monarchy,  and  occa- 
sionally, though  contrary  to  the  ancient 
institution,  centred  in  one  person  :  it 
expired  with  Basilius,  541. 

Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Northumberland^  the  fifth  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, by  Ida,  547 ;  and  it  included 
the  present  six  northern  counties, 
Cumberland,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Durham,  Northumberland^  Westmore- 
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land,  with  part  of  Scotland,  as  far  as 
the  frith  of  Forth.  Soon  after  its 
establishment,  great  jealousy  pre- 
vailed among  the  five  rival  states ; 
which  gare  the  remaining  Britons  a 
peace  of  some  years'  duration. 

RettoratUm  of  Armenia.  This  state, 
consisting  of  the  country  between  the 
Black  sea  and  Caspian,  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  eastern  empire,  552, 
and  being  again  under  its  own  kings, 
established  Christian  worship  with 
peculiar  forms.  Following  the  opi- 
nions of  Eutyches,  they  owned  but 
one  nature  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  when 
they  spoke  of  the  hypostatical  union, 
meant  that  he  is  perfect  God  and  per- 
fect man,  without  mixture.  They  had 
a  high  esteem  for  a  book  called  the 
little  Gospel,  which  treats  of  the  Sa- 
viour's infancy.  Such  as  still  call 
themselves    Armenians,  have    a  pa- 


triarch over  the  archbishops  and  other 
clergy;  and  their  monks  follow  the 
rules  of  St.  Basil. 

Fall  of  the  Ottrogoths.  Totila,  their 
last  king,  who  had  been  often  harassed 
by  Belisarius,  was  finally  overthrown 
by  Narses,  another  general  of  Jus- 
tinian. He  was  escaping  from  the 
field  of  battle,  when  a  party  of  Gepi- 
dae,  ignorant  of  his  quality,  ran  him 
through  the  body  with  a  lance.  Thus 
ended,  554,  the  Gothic  empire  in  Italy, 
which  had  endured  seventy-eight 
years  from  the  conquest  by  Odoacer ; 
and  the  country  was  again  united  to 
the  eastern  empire,  and  governed  by 
viceroys  sent  from  Constantinople.  It 
was  divided  into  archonships  or  duke- 
doms, having  one,  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  superior  in  power  to  the 
rest. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Btlisariut,  The  reign  of  Justinian 
owed  much  of  its  lustre  to  this  emi- 
nent general,  who  repelled  the  con- 
stant  assaults  of  the  barbarians  upon 
the  expiring  Roman  empire.  When 
disgraced  for  a  supposed  conspiracy 
against  his  master,  it  has  been  said 
that,  blind  and  aged,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  beg  his  bread  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  he  had  saved. 

SimpliciuM,  the  Greek  philosopher, 
bom  in  Cilicia,  tried  to  unite  the  stoic 
and  platonic  doctrines  with  the  peri- 
patetic, in  his  valuable  commentary  on 
the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus.  On 
apprehension  of  Justinian's  persecution 
of  the  philosophers  of  Constantinople, 
he  tied  to  the  court  of  Chosroes,  king 
of  Persia,  who  was  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learned  men. 

CassiodoruSy  distinguished  as  a 
statesman,  orator,  historian,  and  di- 
vine, was  of  a  noble  family  in  Cala- 
bria ;  and  upon  the  impending  disso- 
lution of  the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy, 
he  retired  to  a  monastery  of  his  own 
foundation  near  Squillace,  his  native 
town;  where  he  lived  to  the  age  ol 
ninety-six,  and  wrote  twelve  books  of 
public  epistles,  which  though  quaint. 


give  a  curious  insight  into  the  man- 
ners of  the  author's  age. 

St.  Benedict^  after  receiving  a  li- 
beral education  at  Rome,  retired  at  the 
age  of  16  to  Sublaco,  and  passed  his 
days  in  a  cavern.  No  one  visited  him 
but  his  friend  St.  Romanus,  who  used 
to  descend  to  him  by  a  rope,  and  to 
supply  him  with  provisions.  Having 
been  chosen  by  some  neighbouring 
monks  as  their  abbot,  he  quitted  their 
society  to  found  a  monastery  on  a 
stricter  plan  of  discipline;  and  so 
rapidly  did  his  admirers  increase,  that 
in  a  short  space  of  time  he  established 
no  less  than  twelve  monastic  houses. 
But  his  most  celebrated  foundation 
was  on  mount  Cassino,  where  had 
been  a  temple  of  Apollo;  and  the 
people  of  which  place  ne  converted  to 
Christianity.  There  he  instituted  his 
Order,  which  in  time  extended  all 
over  Europe.  His  monks  were  obliged 
to  perfonn  their  devotions  seven  times 
in  the  day ;  to  walk  at  all  times  in 
pairs;  to  fast  during  Lent  till  six  in 
the  evening;  and  to  be  silent  at 
meals.  Pope  John  XXII.,  who  died 
m  1334,  found  that,  since  the  first  rise 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  there  had 
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been  of  it  twenty-four  popes,  800  car- 
dinals, 7000  archbishops^  ]  5,000  bi- 
shops, 127  kings  and  queens,  15,000 
abbots,  and  37,000  monasteries.  The 
tenet  of   Benedict  which    has  occa^^ 


sioned  more  stir  than  any  other,  refers 
to  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  which  he 
strictly  enjoined  ;  whence  the  modern 
application  of  the  term  benedict  to 
bachelors. 


SECTION    V. 

JUSTIN  11.,  EMPEROR  OF  THE  EAST. 

565  TO  578 — 13  years. 

Jmtin  IL,  nephew  of  Justinian,  was  an  indolent  prince  ;  and  there  is  little 
recorded  of  his  reign  beyond  the  conspiracy  of  his  own  empress  Sophia>  who 
with  the  aid  of  TiberiuS;  a  Thracian  soldier,  seized  the  throne^  578. 

CHIEF    EVKNTS. 


Settlement  of  the  Lombards  in 
Italy.  The  iJombards,  a  Scandina- 
vian race,  had  been  allowed  by  Jus- 
tinian to  settle  in  Pannonia ;  and  the 
eunuch  general  Narses,  minister  of 
Justin  II.,  hoping  to  obtain  the  throne 
by  their  means,  secretly  invited  them 
to  take  up  their  abode  in  North  Italy. 
They  accordingly  came  with  their 
king  Alboin,  568 ;  and  the  affrighted 
inhabitants  hastily  quitted  their  towns, 
and  took  refui;e  amongst  the  founders 
of  Venice.  Tlie  Lombard  kingdom  in 
Italy  endured  200  years:  its  seat  of 
government  was  at  first  Milan^  and  in 
752  Ravenna. 

Birth  of  Mahomet,  The  founder 
of  the  Saracenic  empire  was  born  at 
Mecca  571,  of  the  tribe  of  Koreish, 
illustrious  among  their  countrymen  as 
ffuardians  of  the  temple  of  Caaba  at 
Mecca,  built,  as  the  Mahometans 
affirm,  by  Abraham  and  his  son  Ish- 


mael,  the  &ther  of  the  Arabians.  It 
had  long  served  as  the  place  of  wor- 
ship of  the  idolatrous  Arabs,  who  had 
360  images  therein,  according  to  the 
days  of  the  Arabic  year.  The  building 
still  exists;  and  has  in  it  a  black 
stone,  affirmed  to  have  been  placed 
there  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  to  re- 
move which  would  be  the  cause  of 
great  calamity  to  the  descendants  of 
Ishmacl. 

Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  East 
Anglia,  the  sixth  of  the  Heptarchy, 
by  Ufia  in  575;  it  included  Norfolk, 
Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  isle 
of  Ely. 

Anchors  invented  by  the  Syrians 
578.  The  largest  anchor  of  a  first-rate 
man-of-war  in  our  day  weighs  four 
tons ;  and  this  immense  mass  consists 
of  plates  of  iron  beaten  together  while 
hot. 


SECTION  VI. 

THE  FORTY-FOUR  YEARS  PRECEDING  THE  HEGIRA. 

578  TO  622 — 44  years. 

The  tway  of  the  usurper  Tiberius  II.  continued  for  four  years.  The  eastern 
empire  was  next  held  by  Mauritius,  and  in  602  by  Phocas,  and  by  Heraclius 
in  610.  The  only  events  of  importance  in  the  two  latter  reigns  were  the  con- 
cession of  great  privileges  to  the  bishops  of  Rome  by  Phocas,  606,  whereon 
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the  temporal  power  of  the  hierarchy  may  be  said  to  have  been  founded ;  and 
the  flight  of  Mahomet,  which  occurred  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Heraclius. 


CHIEF    EVENTS. 


Rise  of  the  Karaites,  This  sect  of 
the  Jews  arose  580,  and  obtained  its 
name  from  Kara,  the  Chaldee  term 
for  Scripture,  because  it  ventured  to 
attack  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud, 
and  to  declare  the  written  word  of 
Scripture  sufficient.  Many  Karaites 
still  live  in  Poland,  Crim  Tartary, 
Egypt,  and  Persia,  and  are  accounted 
men  of  the  best  learning  and  greatest 
probity  amongst  the  Jewish  people. 
In  contradistinction  to  the  rest  of  the 
Jews,  who  perform  their  public  wor- 
ship in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  Ka- 
raites use  the  language  of  the  state  in 
which  they  dwell. 

The  Kingdom  of  Mercia  founded 
(being  the  seventh  of  the  Heptarchy) 
by  Creda^  582.  It  included  the  se- 
venteen counties  of  Herefordshire, 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire, 
Leicestershire,  VVarwickshire,  Derby- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Nottingham- 
shire, Rutland,  Worcestershire,  Ox- 
fordshire, Buckinghamshire,  Norfolk, 
Bedfordshire,!  Lincolnshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, and  gieat  part  of  Herts. 
The  provincial  Britons  were  now  con- 
fined within  narrow  bounds  ;  but  be- 
fore they  would  yield  the  remainder  of 
their  country  to  the  enemy,  they  re- 
solved to  try  the  event  of  a  fight.  As- 
sisted by  the  Angles  Ca  Seucon  tribe 
apparently  belonging  to  no  distinct 
portion  of  the  Heptarchy),  a  severe 
contest  ensued  at  Woden's*  Bearth 
(Wansdike),  in  Wiltshire,  in  which 
the  Saxons  were  defeated  ;  but  the 
Britons  were  soon  after  compelled  by 
the  Scots  to  take  refuge  in  the  moun- 


tains of  Wales,  where  they  were 
mingled  with  the  rude  inhabitants,  and 
became  the  progenitors  of  the  modem 
Welch. 

The  Kingdom  of  Gascony  Jbtinded, 
in  the  south-west  of  Francia,  by  the 
Vascones,  593.  The  people,  whom 
the  French  call  Basques  at  this  day., 
were  once  .celebrated  for  vainglorious 
boasting;  and  hence  the  term  gasco^ 
node. 

Assumption  tf  the  Title  of  Pope. 
Boniface  III.,  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  Ca- 
tholic Father  of  the  Christian  Churcli« 
606.  The  title  Papa,  or  Father,  which 
we  translate  Pope,  has  been  impro- 
perly applied  to  the  bishops  of  Rome 
precedent  to  Boni&ce  :  those  prelates 
who  had  held  office  by  authority  of  the 
Sacred  College,  were  only  honoured 
with  numerals  to  their  names;  and 
none  were  called  Papas  before  Bo- 
ni&ce  III.  Pretended  miracles  were 
venr  generally  practised  at  this  period, 
and  for  a  century  afterwards,  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  to  convert  the  Goths, 
Vandals,  Huns,  and  Alans,  who, 
perhaps,  without  powerful  measures, 
could  not  be  induced  to  renounce  their 
ancient  superstitions.  The  injury, 
however,  of  this  course  to  Christianity 
has  been  most  serious ;  and  succeeded 
as  it  was  by  the  introduction  of  tra- 
ditions as  appendages  to  Holy  Writ, 
and  of  vain  ceremonies  and  rites,  the 
final  issue  was  a  division  of  the 
Church,  first  into  the  Latin  and  Greek 
hierarchies,  and  then  into  the  parties 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


St.  Augustine^  the  apostle  of  the 
English,  was  sent  by  Gregory  I.  of 
Rome  to  Britain,  697»  and  was  well 
received  by  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent, 
who  was  baptized  by  him,  together 
with  10,000  of  his  subjects,  in  one 
day.  Ethelbert  gave  the  monk  a  re- 
sidence at  Dorovemum,    now  Can- 


terbury, and  Gregory  thereon  con- 
stituted him  an  archbishop.  Thus 
raised  to  spiritual  power,  Augustine 
made  an  attempt  to  bring  the  bishops 
of  Wales,  who  were  of  the  stock  of 
the  aboriginal  Britons,  under  the  au- 
thority of  Rome;  but  after  several 
conferences  with  them  and  with  the 
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monks  of  Bangor,  the  authority  of  the 
Sacred  College  was  rejected.  Augus- 
tine's own  report  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome  of  bis  having  restored  a  blind 
man  to  sight,  is  in  accordance  with 
the  numerous  statements  which  have 
been  handed  down  of  his  supposed 
miraculous  powers. 

<S/.  Columba,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
founded  the  monastery  and  school  of 
St.  Icolmkill,  on  the  isle  of  Druids, 
one  of  the  Hebrides,  580 ;  a  famous 
seminary,  in  which  the  barbarous  clans 
of  the  Scots  obtained  their  earliest 
knowledge  of  both  science  and  Chris- 
tianity. The  island  received  from  that 
period  the  Hebrew  name  of  lona,  or 
dove  (in  Latin,  columba),  and  also 
Icolmkill,  or  Columba*s  cell.  It  was 
after  a  visit  to  this  spot  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  that  Dr.  Johnson  thus 
eloquently  wrote ;  *  We  were  now 
treading  that  illustrious  island,  which 


was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Cale- 
donian regions,  whence  savage  clans 
and    roving    barbarians    derived    the 
benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  bless- 
ings of  religion.       To    abstract    the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be 
impossible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and 
would   be  foolish  if  it  were  possible. 
Whatever     withdraws    us    from    the 
power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes 
the  past,  the  distant,  or   the  future, 
predominate    over    the  present,   ad- 
vances us  in   the  dignity  of  thinking 
beings.     Far  from  me  and   from  my 
friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy,  as 
may  conduct  us,  indifferent  and   un- 
moved, over  any  ground  which   has 
been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery,  or 
virtue.    The  man  is  little  to  be  envied, 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force 
upon  the  plain  of  Marathon,  or  whose 
piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among 
I  the  ruins  of  lona.* 


PERIOD  THE  NINTH. 

From  the  Ilegira  to  the  Fall  of  the  Heptarchy, 
C22  TO  828—206  years. 


SECTION    I. 

MAHOMET,  FOUNDER  OF  THE  SARACENIC  EMPIRE. 

622x0  632—10  years. 

The  birth  and  family  of  this  extraordinary  person  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. Being  early  left  an  orphan,  he  was  committed  to  the  instruction  of 
the  monks  of  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Si.  Catherine,  on  mount  Sinai ; 
and  at  twenty-five  he  became  the  factor  of  Cadigha,  a  rich  widow,  who  made 
him  her  husband,  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  pro^ierty  as  a  merchant.  But  a 
disposition  to  religious  contemplation  attended  him  from  his  youili ;  and 
becoming  inspired  with  the  notion  of  forming  a  new  faith,  he  began  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  sanctity,  by  retiring  every  morning  to  a  cave,  wherein  he 
continued  in  meditation  all  the  day.  It  was  in  609,  and  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  that  he  opened  his  pretended  mission  ^  and  his  first  convert  was  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  communicated  that  the  angel  Gabriel  had  declared  him  the 
prophet  of  God.  His  proselytes,  in  the  first  instance,  were  few,  but  they 
included  his  fiuthfui  servant  Seid,  the  ardent  and  courageous  Ali,  and  the 
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respectable  Ababeker.     All  these  were  pcivately  instructed  in  the  tenets  of 
Islamism,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  which  was, '  There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet/    Its  precepts  were  pretended  to  be  successive  com- 
munications of  the  Divine  will  by  the  means  of  Gabriel ;  and  of  these,  col- 
lected and  written  by  his  disciples,   was  composed  the  celebrated  Koran  (in 
Arabic,  the  book).      In  the  fourth  year  of  his  mission,  assembling  his  kindred 
of  the  race  of  Hashem  at  a  banquet,  he  openly  announced  to  them  his  pro- 
phetic errand, and  asked  who  would  be  his  vizier?      No  answer  was  returned, 
until  the  young  Ali,  with  all  the  fire  of  enthusiasm,  accepted  the  office.     He 
made,  however,  but  little  further  progress;  and  when,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his 
mission,  he  lost  his  faithful  Cadigha,  he  became  so  exposed  to  the  enmity  of 
the  Koreishites,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  seek  the  protection  of  his  uncle 
at  Tayif.    The  contagious  nature  of  enthusiasm  was  strikingly  exemplified  by 
his  success  in  gaining  proselytes  among  the  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  Caaba. 
About  this  time  his  pretended  journey  to  Heaven  on  his  beast  Al-borak,  under 
the  protection  of  Gabriel,  is  dated.      The  twelfth  year  of  his  mission  was  sig- 
nalized by  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina;  which  so  exasperated 
his  enemies  at  Mecca,  that  his  assassination  was  determined  upon.      Aware  of 
his  danger,  he  fled,  and  with  some  difficulty  reached  Medina;  an  event  which^ 
under  the  name  of  Hegira,  or  flight,  has  been  rendered  memorable  as  the 
point  of  time  whence  the  Mahometans  date.    Thus  the  16th  of  June,  622, 
the  day  of  the  flight,  was  ihe  first  day  of  their  first  lunar  year.      The  impostor 
was  received  with  ail  possible  respect  at  Medina ;  and  soon  after  married 
Ayesha,  the  daughter  of  Abubeker.     His  followers  rapidly  increased  ;  and  he 
now  openly  declared  his  resolution  to  destroy  idolatry,  and  propagate  his  re- 
ligion ny  tne  sword.    He  employed  the  love  of  plunder,  and  the  promise  of  a 
voluptuous  paradise,  as  incentives  to  the  supportera  of  his  cause;  and   such 
offera  became  irresistibly  attractive.     Several  contests  with  the  Koreishites, 
and  even  the  Jews,  followed ;  but  Mahomet  baffled  all  the  attempts  against 
him,  and  the  mask  of  sanctity  being  no  longer  necessary,  indulged  his  sensual 
passions  without  scruple  or  decorum.     An  imprudent  breach  of  truce  on  the 
part  of  his  tribe,  the  Koreish,  led  to  the  impostor's  conquest  of  Mecca  ;  but 
though  he  went  so  far  as  to  destroy  the  idols  of  the  Caaba,  he,  with  good 
policy,  spared  the  sacred  black  stone,  now  a  renewed  obiect  of  veneration  in 
consequence  of  his  own  holy  touch.     The  conquest  of  the  other  tribes  of 
Arabia  followed  ;  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  enthusiastic  host,  he 
determined  to  anticipate  the  hostile  designs  of  the  emperor  Heraclius.    He 
accordingly  declared  war  against  that  sovereign  ;  but  after  leading  an  army  to 
the  Syrian  frontier,  retired.     Resolved  to  be  content  with  the  sovereignty  of 
Arabia,  he  wholly  suppressed  idolatry,  and  suffered  his  Christian  subjects  to 
exercise  their  worship  unmolested,  on   payment  of  tribute.     In    the  tenth 
year  of  the  hegira,  he  performed  a  valedictory  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  whicli 
occasion  he  was  accompanied  by  90,000  pilgrims ;  and  the  ceremonial  which 
he  observed  at  the  sacred  city,  has  served  as  a  model  to  the  pilgrimages  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.     Mahomet  did  not  long  survive  his  return  to  Medina ;  his  health 
had  been  gradually  declining,  in  consequence  of  poison  administered  to  him 
by  a  Jewess,  in  his  favourite  dish,  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  a  view  of  trying 
his  prophetic  character ;  but  a  fever  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 
He  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  favourite,  Ayesha,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three ;  and  at 
that  trying  moment  seemed  to  display  a  real  faith  in  his  mission,  and  to  be 
comforted  by  the  consciousness  of  having  conferred  great  benefits  on  mankind. 
Of  all  his  children,  his  daughter  Fatima,  married  to  Ali,  alone  survived  him. 
A  Mahometan,  amongst  other  observances,  must  drink  no  wine,  nor  strong 
drink;  and  must  wash  himself  thrice  a  day,  imitating  the  ceremony,  if  in  a  place 
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Mrhere  water  cannot  be  found,  by  taking  up  the  dust  of  the  ground.  If  he  die 
in  battle  for  his  country  or  religion,  he  is  promised  instant  admission  into 
paradise*  He  must  kill  his  own  animal  food,  and  that  with  a  knife  extremely 
well  sharpened,  to  pre?ent  the  suffering  of  the  victim.  He  is  allowed  to  eat, 
in  case  of  necessity,  of  any  animal  killed  by  the  Jews,  but  not  of  one  killed 
by  the  Christians,  lest  it  should  have  been. stifled.  The  empire  of  Mahomet 
is  called  Saracenic,  from  the  Arabic  word  tahara,  a  deseit ;  because  Arabia  is 
more  or  less  such. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 


Era  of  the  Hegira,  As  the  Maho- 
metan year  consists  but  of  354  days, 
the  mode  of  reckoning  from  the  hegira 
is  at  variance  with  the  course  of  the 
seasons ;  and  a  little  more  than  three 
years  is  gained  in  a  century.  For 
instance;  the  year  1251  of  that  epoch 
began  April  29,  1835,  and  ended 
April  \7y  1836.     It  will  therefore  be 


necessary  to  subtract  three  years  fit>m 
every  hundred,  before  it  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  Christian  era.  Thus,  if 
we  wish  to  find  the  Christian  year  for 
1251  of  the  Mahometans,  take  three 
for  each  century  therefirom,  say  thirty- 
seven,  which  leaves  1214,  and  thereto 
add  the  year  of  the  hegira,  622,  and 
the  result  will  be  1836. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Itidorus,  bishop  of  Seville,  was  the 
first  who  used  music  in  the  service  of 
the  church ;  and  the  Romati  catholics 


have  placed  him  among  the  saints  of 
their  calendar. 


SECTION  II. 

ABUBEKER,  KALIPH  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

632  TO  634 — 2  years. 

Almbeker,  Upon  the  death  of  Mahomet,  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  had  expected 
to  succeed ;  but  ne  offered  no  opposition  to  Abubeker,  the  prophet's  father-in- 
law,  llie  people  having  been  led  to  believe  that  the  prophet  could  not  die, 
the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  when  it  vras  alleged  that  his  body  was 
already  putrid.    '  The  apostle  of  God,'  cried  Omar,  '  is  not  dead ;  he  is  only 

fone  for  a  season,  as  JVioses  the  son  of  Amram  was  gone  from  the  people  of 
srael  forty  days,  and  then  returned  to  them  again  V  He  even  threatened  to 
cut  off  the  hands  and  feet  of  such  as  should  dare  to  affirm  he  was  no  more ; 
and  called  on  all  to  regard  Abubeker,  the  fieither-in-law  of  the  prophet,  as  his 
temporary  successor.  Abubeker  was  the  first  to  assume  the  title  of  kaliph,  a 
term  implying  both  vicar  and  successor ;  taking  upon  him,  as  the  prophet  had 
done,  the  office  of  chief-priest,  as  well  as  that  of  temporal  monarch.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  modesty  of  the  new  ruler.  Highly  venerated  by  the  people, 
because  he  had  been  the  companion  of,  Mahomet  in  his  flight,  they  saw  with 
admiration  his  labours  for  the  public  welfare,  and  deeply  lamented  his  death. 


Aidan^  bishop  of  Lindisfem,  who 
converted  the  people  under  Ida,  king 
of  Northumberland,  to  Christianity. 

Theop^lacif  of  Constantinople,  one 


BMINBirT  PERSONS. 

of  the  best  of  the  late  Greek  writers,  is 
well  known  for  his  epistles,  moral, 
rural,  and  amatory. 


AGES.] 
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BECTION   III. 

OMAR,  KALIPH  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

634   TO   645 11    YEARS. 

Omar  declared  himself  '  kaliph  of  the  kaliph  of  the  apostle  of  God ;' 
whereon  the  people  objected  to  this  lengthened  title^  and  with  one  voice 
saluted  him  '  Emperor  of  the  believers/  a  title  which  .descended  to  his  succes- 
sors by  a  kind  of  incontestable  right.  Omar  took  Jerusalem  after  an  obstinate 
siege;  while  his  general,  Sad,  added  Persia  to  his  dominions.  Egypt  was 
next  attacked  ;  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria  was  marked  by  the  destruction 
of  its  celebrated  library  by  the  Saracen  general  Amrou.  During  the  reign  of 
Omar,  who  was  stabbed  at  Medina  by  a  Persian  slave,  the  Mahometans  con- 
quered 36,000  towns,  destroyed  4000  Christian  temples,  and  built  1400 
mosques  ;  adding  to  their  empire  nearly  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
Omar  would  not  permit  his  son  to  succeed  him ;  but  declared  the  throne  to  be 
henceforth  elective. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


Fall  of  the  Middle  Tertian  Empire. 
Yezdegird  III.,  grandson  of  Chosroes, 
succeeded  to  the  Persian  throne,  632, 
and  was,  in  two  years  after,  attacked 
by  a  powerful  l&racen  army  under 
Sad,  Omar's  general.  The  battle  lasted 
three  days  and  nights  ;  and  the  Sara- 
cens being  victorious,  Yezdegird  tied 
into  Chorasan,  where  he  rnled  over  a 
petty  province  nineteen  years.  Persia 
was  thereupon  added  to  Arabia,  and 
continued  a  part  of  the  Saracenic  em« 
pire  till  the  aecline  of  the  latter  power, 
and  the  rise  of  tlie  Monguls. 

JudcBa  made  a  Saracen  Province.  In 
637  Amrou  took  Jerusalem ;  and  in 
six  years  after,  the  small  temple 
erected  upon  the  ruins  of  that  which 
fell  in  the  siege  of  Titus,  was  changed 
into  a  mosque,  the  cross  of  our  Lord 


being  carried  away  as  a  relic  to  Me- 
dina. 

Destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  Li- 
brary, This  barbaric  deed  of  Amrou 
occurred  641 ;  than  which  no  event 
tended  more  effectually  to  produce 
the  ignorance  of  what  are  deservedly 
called  the  dark  agei.  This  repertory 
contained  a  copy  of  every  publiriied 
work  of  the  civilized  world,  whether 
Egyptian,  Jewish,  Grecian,  Roman, 
Phoenician,  Punic,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  or 
Persian ;  so  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  com- 
paratively few  Greek  and  Latin  books 
we  now  possess,  and  which  were  saved 
by  the  monastic  establishments,  all  the 
humane  and  physical  learning  of  the 
ancients  perished  beyond  the  power  of 
restoration. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Aaron^  a  physician  of  Alexandria, 
who  wrote  in  Syriac,  and  is  the  first 
who  makes  mention  of  smallpox 
and  measles;  diseases  which, he  says^ 


were  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the 
Arabians,  in  their  conquest  of  the 
Egyptians,  641. 


SECTION  IV. 

OTHMAN,  KALIPH  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

645  TO  657 — 12  yeaes. 

Othman  commenced  his  reign  by  the  capture  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes,  and 
the  defeat  of  Constans  II.,  the  eastern  emperor,  in  a  naval  engagement  on  the 
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coast  of  Lycia.  But  while  thus  successful  abroad,  plots  were  contriving  at 
home  for  his  destruction.  He  was  accused  of  having  unjustly  removed 
Amrou.from  the  government  of  Egypt,  and  Sad  from  his  high  post  in  the 
army  ;  and  it  was  further  alleged,  that  he  had  presumed  to  sit  on  the  top  of 
Mahomei*s  pulpit,  whereas  Abubeker  and  Omar  had  not  dared  to  go  higher 
than  the  tteju.  A  body  of  rebels,  incited  by  Ayesha,  Mahomet's  widow, 
marched  therefore  to  Medina;  and  having  murdered  the  emperor  in  his 
palace,  threw  his  body  into  a  hole  without  any  funeral  solemnity. 


CHIEF   BVENT. 

Tint  Danish  descent  on  Britain. 
The  Dani,  inhabitants  of  the  modem 
Denmark,  made  a  descent  upon  the 


newly-formed  Saxon  kingdoms  of  Bri- 
tain for  the  first  time,  653. 


SECTION   V. 

ALI,  KALIPH  OF  THE  SARACENS. 
657  TO  662—5  years. 

Alt,  whose  wife  was  the  only  child  of  Mahomet,  veas  willingly  received  as 
kaliph  after  Othman.     Though  indolent  and  unambitious,   he  possessed  a 
strength  and  courage  that  induced  the  Arabs  to  call  him  '  the  lion  of  God/  As 
Ayesha  had  caused  the  death  of  Othman,  to  place  her  favourite  Telha,  in  his 
room,  she  was  infuriated  on  hearing  that  Ah  was  proclaimed  ;  and  this  Telha 
and  one  Zobeir,  while  the  kaliph  was  on  a  pilgnmage  to  Mecca,  raised  an 
army  to  dethrone  him,  Ayesha  herself,  mounted  on  a  camel,  taking  the  first 
command.    At  Basra,  Ali  took  her  prisoner ;  and  the  only  remarkable  effort 
made  by  her  troops  was  in  defence  of  her  person.    Seventy  men,  who  held  her 
camel  by  the  bridle,  had  their  hands  cut  off  successively ;  and  the  pavilion  in 
which  she  sat  was  so  full  of  darts  and  arrows,  that  it  resembled  a  porcupine. 
Ali  had  just  defeated  the  conspirators,  when  he  heard  that  Moawiyah  haa  de- 
clared himself  kaliph  in  Syria,  at  the  head  of  120,000  rebels,     tnese  he  at- 
tacked with  80,000  men ;   but  when  he  had  lost  twenty-six  officers,  who  had 
been  contemporary  with  the  prophet,  and  were  therefore  dignified  with  the  title 
of  companions,  he  challenged   Moawiyah  to  single  fight.      Amrou,  the  con- 
queror of  Africa,  finding  that  Moawiyah,  under  whom  he  served,  had  declined 
the  combat,  on  account  of  the  known  strength  of  Ali,  resorted  to  stratagem  to 
deter  the  army  of  the  kaliph.    Ordering  his  men  to  fix  copies  of  the  koran  to 
the  points  of  their  lances,  he  made  them  rush  among  the  enemy,  exclaiming, 
'  This  absolutely  prohibits  the  efl^usion  of  Moslem  bl^>d !'    Ali's  .troops  there- 
upon threw  down  their  arms;  and  the  kaliph,  on  agreeing  to  resign  his  power, 
was  allowed  to  retire,  accompanied  bv  his  soldiery.   On  reaching  Cufa,  12,000 
of  his  men  pretending  to  be  offended  by  his  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
enemy,  revolted,  and  with  much  difficulty  were  put  down.    Such  as  escaped 
on  this  occasion  joined  the  friends  of  Ayesha ;  and  under  the  title  of  Khare- 
jites,  or  rebels,  appeared  soon  after  25,000  strong.    A  battle  ensued  near 
Bagdad,  hi  which  Ali  routed  the  revolters  with  vast  slaughter;  whereon 
the  insurgents  hired  an  assassin,  who  killed  the  kaliph  with  a  poisoned 
weapon. 
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CHIEF    EVENTS. 


7%e  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Maho- 
mei'i  celebrated  Tisit  to  the  temple  of 
the  Caaba,  which  in  his  youth  he  had 
guarded  as  a  pagan  devotee,  was  imi- 
tated by  all  the  believers  in  his  mis- 
sion, now  that  it  had  become  the  place 
of  his  sepulture.  He  had  too  much 
consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects  to  do  away  with  the  sacred 
claims  of  an  edifice,  which  all  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  placed  where  it 
stands  by  the  hands  of  angels :  he 
therefore  abolished  its  pagan  only  to 
supply  it  with  newly-ordained  rites, 
which  he  affirmed  to  be  the  full  com- 
pletion of  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Caaba,  in  the  manner  Christianity 
became  that  of  Judaism.  All  Mos- 
lemins,  or  true  believers,  have  been 
required  by  an  edict  of  Ali,  whatever 
their  distance  from  Mecca,  to  make  a 
▼isit  thither  once  in  their  lives.  The 
labours  undergone  by  pilgrims  in 
crossing  trackless  deserts,  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  above  and  a  pestilential  air 
around  them,  thus  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions at  the  shrine  of  the  prophet,  are 
such  as  fireauently  to  occasion  the  loss 
of  life,  and  most  commonly  that  of 
sight,  or  general  health.  '  1  had 
viewed  the  departure  of  the  caravan 
fipom  Cairo  (observes  Mr.  Hope)  as  a 
species  of  public  rejoicing.  The  whole 
of  the  night  which  preceded  the  raising 


of  the  tents,  the  camp,  resplendent 
with  the  light  of  millions  of  lamps,  and 
re-echoing  with  the  sounds  ot  thou- 
sands of  musical  instruments,  seemed 
the  special  abode  of  mirth  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  on  the  ensuing  morning,  the 
pilgrims  fresh,  gay,  full  of  ardour,  and 
prancing  along  the  road,  looked  like  a 
procession  of  the  elect  going  to  take 
possession  of  Paradise.  Alas !  how 
different  the  appearance  of  this  same 
caravan,  after  a  long  and  fotiguing 
march  across  the  desert,  on  its  arrival 
at  Mekkah  !  Wan,  pale,  worn  out 
with  toil  and  thirst,  incrusted  with  a 
thick  coat  of  dust  and  perspiration, 
the  hadjees  who  composefl  it  seemed 
scarce  able  to  crawl  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  One  had  lost  an 
eye,  another  become  subject  to  spas- 
modic movements,  and  all  so  altered 
by  their  sufferings,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  syllable  their  names  ere  I 
could  bririff  their  persons  to  my  recol- 
lection. The  end  of  their  journey 
looked  like  that  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence ;  or  rather,  one  might  have  fancied 
their  bodies  already  smitten  by  the 
spirit  of  the  desert,  and  their  ghosts 
come  disembodied  to  accomplish  their 
vow  I* 

Organs  werefirsi  used  in  the  Chris- 
tian churches  of  the  east,  and  in  Italy, 
660. 


SECTION    VI. 

MOAWIYAII,  KALIPH  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

{First  of  the  House  of  Ommiyah,) 

662  TO  680 — 18  years. 

Moawiyah,  Ali  had  appointed  his  son  Hassan  to  succeed  him  ;  but  that 
youth,  fearing  to  contend  with  Moawiyah,  chief  of  the  family  of  Ommiyah, 
g^ve  up  his  claim,  and  the  new  kaliph  was  soon  enabled  to  put  down  the 
Kharejites,  who  were  as  opposed  to  him  as  they  had  been  to  Ali.  Moawiyah 
sent  his  son  Yezid  to  besiege  the  eastern  emperor,  Constantine  IV.,  in  his 
capital,  669 ;  and  four  of  the  companions,  although  Tery  aged,  accompanied 
the  expedition  :  this  was  undertaken  in  consequence  of  Mahomet's  promise^ 
that  all  the  sins  of  that  army  should  be  forgiven,  which  should  conquer  the  first 
city  of  Ciesarea.    All  that  we  know  of  the  affair  is  that  it  did  not  succeed,  and 
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that  Abu  Ayub,  a  companion,  fell,  whose  tomb  is  still  held  by  the  Moslemins 
in  such  veneration,  that  the  Turkish  suhans  gird  their  swords  on  it  at  their  ac- 
cession. The  Saracens  next  attacked  the  Turks,  who  had  invaded  Bukharia, 
and  nearly  captured  their  queen  ;  one  of  whose  sandals  they  tore  from  her  per- 
son, and  valued  at  2000  dinars.  Constantine  was,  in  the  end,  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  by  Moawiyah,  who  died  soon  after  at  Damascus  his  capital. 

CHIEF    EVENT. 

Glass  was  invented  by  a  bishop  of  to  England  afterwards  by  a  Benedic- 


the  eastern  church,  663,  and  brought 


tine  monk. 


SECTION   VII. 

YEZID,  MERWAN,  AND  ABDALMALEC,  KALIPHS  OF  THE 

SARACENS. 

680  TO  706 — 26  years. 

Yezid,  son  of  Moawiyah,  expecting  opposition  from  Hosein  the  son  of  All, 
and  from  Abdallah  the  ambitious  general  of  the  Kharejites,  found  means  to 
entrap  the  former,  who  was  beheaded  by  one  of  bis  generals.  Abdallah  was 
checked  by  this  event ;  but  his  interest  with  the  people  of  Medina  was  so 
great,  that  when  Yezid  sent  an  order  thither  for  his  arrest,  an  insurrection  was 
raised  in  bis  favour.  A  large  party  assembled  in  the  chief  mosque ;  and  the 
first  approaching  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  exclaimed, '  I  lay  aside  Yezid  as  I  do 
this  turW),'  and  immediately  threw  his  turban  on  the  ground  :  another  said, 
*■  I  put  away  Yezid  as  I  do  this  shoe,'  whereon  a  vast  heap  of  shoes  and  tur- 
bans was  formed  upon  the  spot.  When  Yezid  heard  of  this  outrage,  he  sacked 
Medina,  with  tremendous  slaughter;  a  circumstance  which,  though  it  secured 
bis  throne^  caused  the  kaliph  to  be  considered  an  impious  man,  since  the 

Srophet  had  declared  Mhe  wrath  of  God  should  visit  hira  who  did  violence  to 
ledina.'  Yezid,  however,  seems  to  have  cared  little  for  this  solemn  denuncia- 
tion ;  and  whilst  laying  siege  to  Mecca,  whither  Abdallah  had  fled,  died,  aged 
thirty-nine,  683. — Merwan,  As  Merwan  was  at  the  head  of  the  Koreish,  a 
vast  number  inclined  to  him,  and  proclaimed  him  kaliph  at  Damascus,  while 
another  fisiction  proclaimed  Abdallah  at  Mecca ;  so  that  there  were  two  kaliphs 
at  once.  Merwan,  after  some  skirmishes  with  his  rival,  vtras  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Zeinab,  the  widow  of  Moawiyah,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  because  he 
bad  promised  that  her  son  Caled  should  succeed  him,  whereas  he  nominated 
bis  own  son,  Abdalmalec. — Ahdalmalec  having  put  down  all  minor  rivals, 
directed  his  general,  Al  Hejaj,  to  attack  Abdallah  in  Mecca ;  and  the  latter 
being  unprepared,  great  desertion  took  place  among  his  troops.  His  mother, 
daughter  of  the  kaliph  Abubeker,  encoura^  him  to  trust  in  the  prophet  and 
drive  out  the  invader ;  whereon  he  defended  the  city,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
besiegers,  for  ten  days ;  though  nearly  destitute  of  arms,  troops,  and  fortifica- 
tions. At  last  he  made  a  furious  sail  v  upon  the  enemy,  destroyed  many  of 
them  with  his  own  hand,  and  was  killed  fighting  valiantly.  Al  Hejaj  ordered 
his  body  to  be  affixed  to  a  cross ;  and  received  from  Abdalmalec  the  governor- 
ship of  Medina,  in.reward  for  bis  services.  The  coining  of  money  by  Abdal- 
malec, 698,  gave  oiSenoe  to  Justinian  II.,  the  extern  emperor,  whose  money 
had  hitherto  passed  in  Arabia ;  and  who  ceased  not  to  harass  the  dominions  of 
the  kaliph  by  incursioDSi  on  that  accouot,  until  the  close  of  his  reign. 
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CHIEF    EVENTS. 


The  Laws  of  Ina.  Ina,  king  of 
Wessex,  inherited  the  military  virtues 
of  his  predecessors,  anil  added  to 
them  the  more  Taluable  ones  of  justice, 
policy,  and  prudence.  He  allowed 
the  British  proprietors  to  retain  their 
lands,  encouraged  marriages  and  alli- 
ances between  them  and  the  Saxons, 
and  gave  them  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  by  the  same  laws.  These 
laws,  which  he  promulgated  692,  be- 
came the  standard  code  of  the  whole 
Heptarchy  for  some  years ;  and  though 
Ina  was  disturbed  by  insurrections  at 
home,  his  reign  endured  thirty-seven 
years.  In  his  old  age,  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome ;  and  after  his  return, 
shat  himself  up  in  a  monastery,  where 
he  died. 

Kise  of  Bulgaria,  The  nomad 
tribe  of  Bulgarians,  who  had  long  in- 
habited the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  on  the 


banks  of  the  Volga,  passed  the  Danube, 
650,  and  entered  Lower  Mysia,  a 
country  then  belonging  to  the  eastern 
empire.  The  Greco-Romans  made 
various  attempts  to  expel  them  ;  but 
at  length  Justinian  II.,  686,  was 
obliged  to  cede  that  portion  of  his 
dominions  to  them,  and  they  there- 
upon named  it  Bulgaria,  and  appointed 
themselves  a  king. 

Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope  esta- 
blished. At  the  restoration  of  Justi- 
nian II.,  who  had  been  banished  by 
his  subjects,  the  Pope  was  first  in- 
vested by  him  with  temporal  power, 
by  the  grant  of  a  province  near  Rome, 
over  whicl)  he  had,  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  absolute  dominion.  Before 
this,  the  popes  were  prelates  only; 
thev  have  ever  since  been  both  prelates 
and  kings. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Pepin  eTHeristal,  mayor  of  the 
palace  to  the  king  of  France,  obtained 
more  power  than  the  monarch  j  and  as 
his  office  was  made  hereditary,  it  be- 


came clear  that  the  mayors  would  soon 
supplant  the  kings.  He  died  in  the 
third  year  of  Dagobert  II.,  714. 


SECTION    VIII, 

AL  WAUD,  SOLIMAN,   OMAR  II.,  YEZID  II.,  AND  HESHAM, 

KALIPHS  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

706  TO  747—41  years. 

Al  Walid  I.  commenced  his  reign  by  severely  beating  the  Turks,  and 
levying  contributions  on  them  in  Great  Bukharia.  In  712  he  took  Tyana 
from  Philip  Bardaues,  the  eastern  emperor ;  while  his  generals,  Musa  and 
Tarik,  crossing  from  the  new  colony  in  Morocco  to  the  opposite  shore,  added 
Spain  to  the  Saracenic  empire,  by  the  victory  of  Xeres.  Antioch  at  the  same 
juncture  fell  to  another  Moslemin  general ;  and  Al  Walid  was  building  a 
larffe  fleet  to  sail  against  Constantinople,  when  death  seized  him,  718. — 
Souman  succeeded  his  brother,  in  whose  brief  reign  nothing  occurred  beyond 
the  siege  of  Constantinople,  which  his  general  Moslema  was  compelled  to 
raise,  after  losing  before  it  120,000  men,  and  reducing  his  soldiers  to  the 
extremity  of  eating  their  comrades'  dead  bodies.  He  died  721,  of  indigestion  ; 
and  no  wonder,  if  what  is  said  of  him  be  true, — namely,  that  he  daily  de- 
voured one  hundred  pounds  of  meat  at  his  dinner,  after  eating  three  roasted 
lambs  for  his  breakfast  I — Omar  II,  was  an  amiable  man,  and  suppressed  the 
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usual  maledictioD  against  the  house  of  Ali,  pronounced  by  the  house  of 
Ommiyah  in  their  prayers.  His  cousin  Yezid,  governor  of  Persia,  poisoned 
him  724 ;  and  when  round  dying  by  his  general  Moslema,  he  had  not  a  change 
of  linen  left  him. —  Yezid  II.  did  not  long  enjoy  bis  ill-gotten  dignity ;  for  his 
&Tourite  concubine,  Hababah^  being  accidentally  choked  by  a  grape-stone, 
he  took  it  so  much  to  heart,  that  he  died  of  grief,  727. — He$ham^  brother  of 
Yezid,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Turks,  who  were  daily  coming  closer  to 
Europe,  and  drove  them  back  to  the  Caspian.  His  general,  Abdalrahman, 
also  entered  France  from  Spain,  and,  with  400,000  men  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  Tours,  where  his  army  was  stopped  by  Charles  Martel.  Hesham 
after  a'  second  great  defeat  of  the  Tuiks,  who  had  entered  Armenia,  died 
much  respected,  747. 


CHIEF  EVENTS. 


i^tM  conquered  by  the  Moors.  The 
Saracens  having  obtained  possession 
of  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Africa 
by  their  final  conquest,  in  709,  of  the 
aucient  country  of  the  Mauri,  the 
modern  Morocco  (whence  their  name 
of  Moors),  it  was  in  712  that  Count 
Julian,  a  malcontent  nobleman  under 
Roderic,  the  Gothic  king  of  Spain, 
lecretlv  invited  Tarik,  their  general,  to 
cross  tne  Mediterranean  with  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  muster,  and  seize 
the  throne.  Tarik  and  his  colleague, 
Musa,  landed  on  the  rocks  of  the 
modem  Gibraltar,  so  called  from  the 
former,  gibel  el-tarik^  or  the  mountain 
of  Tarik.  The  Moors  reaching  Xeres 
by  rapid  marches,  came  upon  Roderic 
by  surprise ;  and  as  he  was  attempting 
to  escape  firom  the  fight,  the  unfor- 
tunate Goth  was  drowned  in  the  river 
Guadalquivir.  The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  in  Spain,  which  had  stood 
300  years  was  thus  overthrown ;  and 
the  chief  portion  of  that  peninsula 
became  a  Saracen  colony.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  Goths,  however,  escaping 
to  the  north  of  the  country,  kept  pos- 
session of  Asturias  and  Biscay,  under 
the  command  of  Don  Pelagic,  a 
patriotic  noble,  who,  by  his  prudence 
and  skill,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  Spanish  monarchy;  and  as 
these  provinces  were  its  cradle,  vast 
privileges,  which  they  retain  to  this 
da^,  were  granted  to  them  by  the 
exiled  chiefUin.  Amongst  other  im- 
munities, they  enjoy  a  £eedom  from 
the  general  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  are  even  permitted  to  fix  the  im- 


posts themselves.  This  will,  in  a 
measure,  account  for  the  difference  in 
character  between  the  Northern  Spa- 
niards, and  those  in  the  heart  and  south 
of  the  country ;  and  will  explain  how 
the  monarch  may  be  adored  by  the 
Asturians  and  Basques,  while  he  is 
rejected  by  all  his  other  subjects.  He 
has  but  to  uphold  their  ancient  rights, 
and  they  will  fight  for  him  to  the  last ; 
as  in  the  recent  case  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  northern  Spaniards  have  been, 
from  Pelagio's  time,  the  freest  people 
on  earth,  however  the  rest  of^  their 
countrymen  may  have  been  shackled 
at  various  periods  of  their  history. 

Changes  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 
Justinian  II.  who  had  been  restored 
to  his  throne  by  his  Bulgarian  allies, 
was  eventually  murdered,  711,  by 
Philip  Bardanes,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  and  was  followed  by  Anas- 
tasius  11.  and  Theodosius  III.  On 
the  death  of  the  latter,  717,  Leo  III., 
a  native  of  Isauria,  began  the  1  saurian 
dynasty.  His  fisither  exercised  the 
humble  calling  of  a  cobbler;  but  Leo, 
entering  the  army,  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  emperor's  body-guard;  and  so 
great  was  his  interest,  that,  when  Theo- 
dosius died,  the  army  unanimously 
declared  him  sovereign. 

The  Papal  Nundn  Jirsi  appointed, 
735.  This  officer  of  the  pope  acts  as 
his  ambassador  in  secular  matters. 

A  Plague  ravaged  Europe  and 
Jsiot  begiuning  in  746,  and  enduring 
for  three  years,  without  the  power  of 
mitigation. 
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EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Charles  Martel,  mayor  of  the  palace^ 
and  son  of  Pepin  d  Heristal,  put  an 
end  to  the  Merovingian  race  of  French 
iings.  He  defeated  Eudes,  duke  of 
Aquitaine,  and  made  him  tributary; 
but  when  the  duke  solicited  him  to 
join  him  against  Abdalrahman,  the 
Saracen  general  in  Spain,  who  had  en- 
tered France,  and  taken  Bourdeaux, 
Charles  met  the  common  enemy  near 
Tours,  732,  killed  him,  and  drove  his 
forces  back  into  the  peninsula.  He 
received  the  sobriquet  of  Martel,  or 
hammer,  on  account  of  this  victory, 
which  probably  prevented  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  immoveable  Moslemin 
power  in  the  very  heart  of  Europe.  The 
French  kings,  from  this  time  till  long 
after,  were  called  Jaincaiis,  or  lazy, 
having  do  power. 


St.  Bonifacey  the  converter  of  the 
Germans  to  Christianity,  was  bom  at 
Crediton,  Devonshire ;  and  going  early 
to  Rome,  pope  Zachai^  made  him 
archbishop  of  Mentz.  This  high  dig- 
nity, however,  he  resigned,  to  continue 
his  labours  in  Friesland ;  where,  with 
fifty  monks,  he  was  assassinated  by 
the  pagans,  755. 

Bede,  called  the  venerable,  was  a 
native  of  Wearmouth  in  England  ;  and 
though  pope  Sergius  invited  him  to 
Rome,  he  preferred  severe  study  in 
Britain.  He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical 
history  and  other  works  in  Latin,  in  an 
artless  but  elegant  style;  and  many  of 
his  productions  were  ordered  to  be 
read  as  homilies  in  the  churches. 


SECTION    IX. 

MERWAN  II.,  KALIPH  OF  THE  SARACENS. 

747  TO  752 — 5  years. 

• 

Menoan  II.  On  the  death  of  Hesham,  Merwan,  governor  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, declared  himself  kaliph ;  and  though]opposed  for  a  short  time  by  others  of 
the  house  of  Ommiyah,  he  at  length  gained  possession  of  Damascus,  and  was 
acknowledged  sovereign  by  all  Arabia.  His  reign  was  ftur  from  being  a  quiet 
one.  Soliman,  a  descendant  of  Hesham,  who  had  declared  himself  kaliph,  had 
no  sooner  been  defeated  by  him  and  compelled  to  fly,  than  at  Cufti,  and  in 
Chorasan,  strong  parties  were  formed  against  him  by  the  house  of  Al  Abbas, 
which  had  sworn  to  exterminate  that  of  Ommiyah.  These  Abassides  at  last 
declared  Al  Saffah,  one  of  their  own  family,  kaliph,  by  the  title  of  Abul 
Abbas  I  and  the  insurgent  being  in  arms  at  Cufa,  Merwan  attacked  him  there, 
but  was  defeated  and  fled  to  Eg^pt,  where  a  brother  of  Abul  Abbas  assas- 
sinated him.  Thus  was  the  house  of  Ommiyah  extinguished,  and  that  of  the 
Abassides  founded,  752. 

CHIEP  EVENTS. 


Succession  of  the  Carlovingian 
Dynasty.  In  752,  the  Franks,  as- 
sembled at  Soissons,  deposed  ChiU 
deric  III.,  the  last  of  the  Mero? ingian 
Ciimily,  aiod  elected  Pepin,  son  of 
Charles  Martel,  to  the  throne.  Pepin 
warred  successfully  against  the  Saxons, 
SaracenSy^and  Lombards ;  and  muni- 


ficently repaid  the  favours  he  had  re- 
ceived from  pope  Zachary.  His  house 
is  called  Carlovingian,  in  honour  of  his 
son,  Charlemagne. 

The  Ravenna  Exarchate  abolished. 
This  stronghold  of  the  eastern  em- 
peror in  Italy  was  taken,  752,  by  As- 
tolphusy  king  of  the  Lombards,  who 
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was  thereupon  acknowledged  king  of 
Italy.  The  link  in  the  chain  that  had 
united  the  Greco-lloman  empire  with 


the  parent    state   was   thus   for  ever 
broken. 


EMINENT    PERSON. 


DamascenuSf  a  father  of  the  Chris- .  images ;  denouncing  the  emperor  Leo 


tian  church  and  spirited  writer,  was 
counsellor  of  state  to  the  kaliphs,  and 
though  thus  amongst  the  Moslemins, 
became  the  firm  advocate  of  the  Ro- 
man hierarchy  in   the  dispute  about 


III.,  and  other  iconoclasts,  or  image- 
breakers,  as  apostates,  for  turning  the 
figures  of  the  saints  out  of  the 
churches. 


SECTION   X. 

THE    FIRST  FOUR    SARACEN   KALIPIIS    OF    THE   HOUSE 

OF  ABBAS. 

752  TO  786—34  years. 

Al  Stfjfw^, during  his  brief  reign,  constituted  Medina,  instead  of  Damascus, 
the  capital  of  the  Saracenic  empire,  put  to  death  numerous  partisans  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah,  and  stopped  the  incursions  of  Constantine  V.  in  Syria. 
He  died  of  the  smallpox,  754.  Al  Mansur,  his  brother,  had  been  two  years 
on  the  throne,  when  Spain  was  severed  from  the  kaliphate  by  the  revolt  of 
Abdalrahman,  who  began  the  famous  kingdom  of  the  Moors;  soon  after 
which  Abdallah,  the  uncle  of  Al  Mansur,  proclaimed  himself  kaliph  at 
Damascus,  and  was  not  put  down  without  a  most  sanguinary  contest.  In 
759  the  Rawandians,  a  sect  holding  the  metempsychosis  as  their  doctrine, 
offered  divine  honours  to  the  kaliph  ;  but  he,  highly  incensed  at  their  impiety, 
ordered  some  of  them  to  be  imprisoned.  These,  being  released  by  their  com- 
panions, attacked  the  palace,  and  would  have  murdered  the  kaliph,  but  for  the 
timely  aid  of  Maan,  a  chief  of  the  Ommiyah  faction ;  whose  generosity  in  thus 
saving  the  life  of  an  Abasside,  became  a  proverb  amongst  the  Saracens.  On 
escaping  from  this  danger,  Al  Mansur,  to  show  his  hatred  of  the  Arabs, 
determined  on  building  a  capital  out  of  their  peninsula;  and  accordingly 
founded,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  celebrated  Bagdad,  which  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  in  768,  for  the  removal  of  the  court  thither  from  Me- 
dina. This  migration  had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  Saracenic  power ;  for  the 
people  of  Arabia,  considering  themselves  freed  from  subjection  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  kaliph,  returned  to  the  mixed  pastoral  and  military  life  which 
they  had  enjoyed  for  ages  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  in  hwich  they 
exult  to  this  day.  Al  Mansur,  being  on  his  road  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  775,  was  seized  with  illness  and  died,  his  body  arriving  a  corpse  at  the 
holy  city,  /il  Mohdi,  his  son,  succeeded,  i^nd  was  molested  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  fanatical  impostor  Al  Mohanna,  who  declared  himself  a  prophet,  and  wore  a 
veil  over  his  &ce,  lest  his  countenance  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  beholders. 
He  obtained  extraordinary  fame,  by  causing  the  appearance  of  a  moon  to  rise 
out  of  a  well  for  many  nights  together ;  and  was  enabled  to  raise  a  force  to 
dethrone  the  kaliph.  Al  Mohdi,  however,  marched  upon  him  unawares ;  and 
the  impostor,  retiring  into  one  of  his  fortresses,  poisoned  all  his  family,  and 
then  threw  himself  into  a  tub  of  aquafortis.  As  his  body  was  wholly  con- 
sumed, and  he  had  promised  his  followers  that  his  soul  should  pass  into  the 
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form  of  an  old  man  riding  on  a  gray  beast,  and  appear  after  a  certain  period  to 
give  them  the  earth  for  a  possession,  they  expected  his  return  for  many  years. 
Id  781  the  kaliph  sent  his  son  Haroun,  afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  aU 
raichid,  or  the  just,  against  the  Greek  empress,  Irene,  with  an  army  of  95,000 
men;  whereon  she  agreed  to  a  splendid  annual  tribute.  Ilaroun  was  on  his 
way  home  from  Constantinople,  when  the  sun^  a  little  aAer  its  risings  totally 
lost  its  light  without  being  eclipsed,  and  when  neither  fog  nor  dust  was  seen  to 
obscure  it.  This  frightful  darkness  continued  till  noon  ;  and  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  a  comet,  of  whose  proportions  and  orbit  we  have  no  knowledge,  and 
certainly  not  the  moon,  occasioned  the  phenomenon.  In  785  Al  Mohdi  was 
undesignedly  poisoned  by  his  concubine,  Hasanah^  who  had  given  to  a  rival 
in  the  harem  a  poisoned  pear,  which  she  unsuspectingly  presented  to  the  kaliph. 
Al  Ifadiy  the  elder  son  of  Al  Mohdi,  had  not  reigned  a  year^  when  his  vizier 
assassinated  him,  786,  and  his  younger  brother  Haroun  ascended  the  throne. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 


The  Kalipltate  of  Cordova  founded. 
The  bouse  of  Ommiyah  having  now 
no  chance  against  the  aspiring  race  of 
AbbaS;  Abdalrahman,  only  heir-male 
of  the  line,  quitted  his  native  Arabia 
for  Africa;  and  coming  at  length  to 
Mauritania,  perceived  that,  like  Tarik, 
he  might  cross  with  effect  into  Spain, 
and  wrest  irom  the  weak  hands  of  the 
Abasside  lieutenant  the  now  flourish- 
ing Saracen  piovince.  Some  attempts 
were  made  to  oppose  him ;  but  his 
forces  rapidly  increased,  and  the  Abas- 
side  general  was  defeated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadalquivir,  756.  Abdal- 
rahman, now  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged kaliph,  fixed  his  royal  residence 
at  Cordova;  and  then  began  those 
flourishing  ages  of  Arabian  gallantry 
and  magnificence,  which  rendered  the 
Moors  of  Spain  superior  to  all  their 
contemporaries  in  arts  and  arms. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  began  to 
prosper;  the  face  of  the  country  was 
changed  from  a  scene  of  desolation  to 
that  of  an  eastern  paradise;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova  became  at  once  a 
populous  and  flourishing  state,  exceed- 
mg  in  riches,  activity,  and  industry, 
every  prior  and  subsequent  era  of 
Spanish  history.  The  capital  itself, 
as  the  seat  of  the  Ommiyade  kaliphs, 
was  soon  the  centre  of  science,  polite- 
ness, and  luxury.  Tilts,  tournaments, 
and  other  costly  shows,  were  long  the 
darling  pastimes  of  a  wealthy  and 
joyous  people ;  and  Cordova  was  the 
only  kingdom  in  the  west  where  geo- 


metry, astronomy,  and  medicine,  were 
regularly  studied  and  practised.  Mu- 
sic was  no  less  honoured  ;  and  that 
architecture  was  greatly  encouraged, 
we  need  no  other  proof  than  the  relics 
still  extant  of  the  expensive  fabrics 
reared  by  successive  Moorish  mo- 
narchs,  whence  we  have  borrowed  our 
own  Gothic  style.  In  process  of  time, 
the  royal  library  contained  600,000 
volumes ;  and  an  university  was 
founded  at  Cordova,  which  rose  to  the 
highest  celebrity. 

Rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre. 
In  758,  six  hundred  gentlemen,  who 
had  met  without  previous  design  at 
the  tomb  of  John  the  Hermit,  a  reli- 
gious devotee  of  the  Pyrenees,  having 
discoursed  together  upon  the  cruelty 
of  the  Moors,  resolved  to  throw  off 
their  yoke;  and  having  elected  Don 
Garcia  Ximenes  their  king,  seized  on 
the  town  of  Ainsa,  and  a  large  tract  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Don  Garcia 
Inigas,  the  successor  of  Ximenes,  made 
great  additions  to  the  petty  state,  ex- 
tending it  as  far  as  Biscay,  and  giving 
it  the  name  of  Navarre.  There  were 
thus  two  petty  monarchies  descended 
from  Don  Pelagio's  remnant  of  the 
Goths,  to  contend  against  the  Saracenic 
power  in  Spain. 

Arabia  reiiored  to  freedom.  By  the 
removal  of  the  seat  of  government  from 
Medina  to  Bagdad,  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia  recovered  its  liberty ;  for  though 
nominally  tributary  to  Bagdad,  few 
sovereigns  were  ever  strong  enough  to 
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exact  the  annual  tax.  From  that  day 
to  the  present,  the  Arabs  of  the  desert 
have  been  subject  to  no  rule,  beyond 
a  similar  tax  paid  to  the  Turks,  and 
with  difficulty  collected :  and  they, 
and  their  brethren  of  the  towns,  though 
opposed  in  character,  and  constantly 
disputing,  unite  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  appear  invincible.  All 
being  soldiers  on  occasion,  an  army  of 
100,000  has  often  been  assembled  as 
if  by  magic  influence :  when  they  ad- 
vance to  battle,  the  hope  of  victory  is 
in  the  front,  and  in  the  rear  the  assur- 
ance of  a  retreat.  Their  horses  and 
camels,  which  in  ten  days  can  perform 
a  march  of  500  miles,  disappear  before 
the  conqueror;  the  secret  waters  of 
the  desert  elude  his  search;  and  his 
victorious  troops  are  consumed  with 
thirst,  hunger,  and  ^tigue,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  an  invisible  foe,  who  scorns  his 
efforts,  and  safely  reposes  in  the  heart 
of  the  burning  solitude.  The  Arabs 
have  been  poetically  termed  sons  of  the 
dust  and  of  the  cloud :  the  large  par- 
ties forming  the  caravan  are  frequently 


astonished  to  perceive,  only  at  a  short 
distance  either  before  or  behind,  my- 
riads of  well-mounted  Arabs  suddenly 
approaching;  and  scarcely  believe  they 
have  not  dropped  from  above,  or  arisen 
from  the  sanos  below.  This  singular 
race  must  be  regarded  as  twofold,  the 
Bedouins  or  nomad  tribes,  who  dwell 
in  tents,  as  the  Ishmaelites  of  old,  and 
those  of  the  towns,  who  have  fixed 
habitations,  and  are  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  their  roving  brethren.  Id 
the  oases,  or  fertile  spots,  of  what  is 
called  Happy  Arabia,  the  people  per- 
haps merit  this  scorn,  for  the  effemi- 
nacy induced  upon  them  by  the  luxury 
of  their  soil  and  climate. 

FallpfLombardy.  Charles  of  France, 
to  whom  pope  Adrian  had  committed 
the  protection  of  the  holy  see,  captured 
Didier,  the  Lombard  sovereign,  in  his 
old  capital  of  Pavia,  774,  and  carried 
him  prisoner  to  Rome.  Ix)mbardy 
was  added  to  Charlemagne's  domi- 
nions, after  having  existed  little  more 
than  two  centuries. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Charlemagne.  Charles  I.  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  France  upon  the  death 
of  his  father,  Pepin,  768 ;  and  having 
freed  Italy  from  the  Lombards,  and 
subdued  Witikind,  a  famous  chief  of 
the  Saxons,  pope  Leo  I  XL  crowned 
him  emperor  of  the  west  at  Rome, 
800.  In  807  he  marched  against  the 
Saracens  of  Cordova ;  but  on  his  re- 
turn across  the  Pyrenees,  the  Gascons 
defeated  him  at  Roncesvalles,  where 
fell,  amongst  a  host  of  his  bravest 
warriors,  Orlando,  or  Roland,  his  ne- 
phew, whose  fame  has  been  blazoned 
by  the  romantic  chroniclers  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  whose  fate  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  a  poet's  lay. 
Charles,  after  this,  established  the  se- 
cret tribunal  of  Westphalia,  a  species 
of  Inquisition,  which  was  abolished  by 
Chailes  V.;  but  it  is  more  creditable 


to  him  to  have  aided  the  Venetians, 
Genoese,  and  Florentines,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  commerce.  The  seat  of  his 
empire  was  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
he  died,  814.  The  empire  of  Charles, 
who  merited  the  title  of  great  for  his 
enlightened  policy,  included  the  heart 
of  Europe,  every  state  excepting  Bri- 
tain acknowledging  him  its  superior 
lord.  His  son,  Louis  I.,  succeeaed  to 
France,  and  his  son  Charles  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  the  provinces  he  had  gain- 
ed in  Spain  and  Italy  revolted  soon 
after  his  death ;  and  the  vast  empire 
he  had  constructed,  fell  to  pieces  with 
a  rapidity  equalled  only  by  that  which 
had  marked  its  formation.  His  poste- 
rity held  Germany  till  880 ;  at  which 
time  the  respective  princes  resumed 
their  independence,  and  rejected  the 
Carlovingian  line. 
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SECTION    XI. 

HAROUN  AL  RASCHID,  KALIPH  OF  BAGDAD. 

786  TO  809 — 23  years. 

Haroun  Al  Rascfnd,  or  Aaron  the  just,  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  Saracen  princes.     Although  his  empire  was  reduced  to  the  parts 
about  Bagdad  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  his  people  presaged  a  prosperous 
reign,  from  some  divers  having  picked  up  his  valuable  seal-ring,  which  he  had 
thrown  into  the  Tigris  lest  Al  Hadi  should  possess  it.      His  most  considerable 
exploits  were  against  the  eastern  empire  :  Nicephorus,  soon  after  his  accession 
in  802,  wrote  to  the  kaliph  an  insolent  letter,  demanding  a  return  of  all  the 
money  extorted  from  Irene ;  whereon   Haroun  advanced  towards  Constan- 
tinople.    While  on  the  march  thither,  the  emperor  sent  the  kaliph  a  present  of 
several  fine  swords  ;  and  Haroun,  understanding  by  this  that  Nicephorus  was 
inclined  to  war,  cut  these  weapons  asunder,  *  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
radishes,'  with  his  sword  Samsamha,  without  the  slightest  injury  to  that  scime- 
tar :  an  exploit  which  speaks  as  well  for  the  kaliph's  strength  of  arm,  as  for  the 
temper  of  Samsamha.     Nicephorus  soon  after  attacked  the  kaliphate,  but  lost 
40,000  men,  and  was  wounded  thrice  in  an  action  with  Haroun  near  Heraclea. 
While  the  kaliph  was  on  his  march  against  some  rebels  in  Chorasan,  809,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  an  illness  which  forced  him  to  resign  the  command 
of  his  large  army  to  his  son  Al  Mamun.     Lying  sick  in  the  town  of  Rakka,  he 
dreamed  that  an  arm  was  stretched  over  his  head,  in  the  hand  of  which  was 
some  red  earth ;  while  a  voice  exclaimed, '  Haroun,  see  the  earth  wherein  thou 
shalt  be  buried  !'    His  physician  assured  him  it  was  a  delusion,  and  he  again 
headed  his  troops,  but  in  vain ;  for  his  distemper  increasing,  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  toTus.    *  Gabriel,'  said  the  kaliph  to  his  physician,  'send  some  one 
for  a  handful  of  the  earih  of  this  town  ;'  and  when  his  chief  eunuch,  Mesrour, 
broQffht  it,  Haroun  cried  out,  *  In  truth  this  is  the  very  earth,  and  the  arm 
which  I  saw  in  my  dream !'     In  three  days  af\er,  he  died,  aged  47.     Haroun*s 
claim  to  the  title  of  just  must  be  regarded  with  much  allowance  for  eastern 
notions  of  de$i)otic  justice.     He  was,  however,  a  patron  of  learning,  and  caosed 
the  Iliad  ana  Odyssey  to  be  translated  into  Arabic;  and  he  sent  a  splendid 
embassy  to  Charlemagne,  with  a  magnificent  tent,  a  water-clock,  an  elephant, 
and  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  implying  a  permission  for 
European  pilgrims  to  visit  it.     The  rigour  of  Haroun's  character  was  shown  in 
the  ruin  of  the  Bermecides,  a  family  of  noble  Persian  descent.     Yahia,  the 
head  of  it,  had  been  his  tutor;  and  of  his  four  sons,  the  eldest  was  a  successful 
general,  and  the  second  Haroun's  vizier,  Giaffar.    The  generosity,  affability, 
and  munificence  of  the  Bermecides,  rendered  them  the  delight  of  all  ranks ; 
and  GiafTar  gave  the  kaliph  so  much  satisfaction,  that  he  married  him  to  his 
sister,  the  princess  Abassa.     In  some  matters  relative  to  this  marriage,  the 
vizier  displeased  Haroun  ;  whereon  the  choleric  Saracen  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  forbade  that  any  one  should  again  utter  his  name.     Even  during 
his  last  moments  Haroun  evinced  a  spirit  of  revenge;  for  a  leader  of  the  Cho- 
rasan rebels  being  brought  into  his  presence,  he  said  in  a  voice  scarcely  articu- 
late, •  Kill  him.'    Tie  popular  character  of  the  kaliph  is  well  shown  in  the 
Arabian  Night's  Entertainments,  wherein  Haroun,hisconsortZobeide,  Giaffar, 
and  Mesrour,  are  conspicuously  mentioned. 
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CHIEF  EVENTS. 


Peier*8  Pence.  Offa,  king  of  Mer- 
cia,  after  a  life  of  violence  and  irre- 
ligion,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to 
re-establish  his  character;  and  when 
there,  engaged  to  pay  a  yearly  donation 
for  the  supi)ort  of  an  English  college 
in  that  city,  to  raise  which  he  im- 
posed, in  790,  the  tax  of  a  penny  on 
every  house  possessed  of  thirty  pence 
a-year.  This  imposition,  afterwards 
levied  on  all  England,  was  denomi- 
nated Peter's-pence,  as  being  collected 
for  the  successor  of  St  Peter;  and 
though  conferred  at  first  as  a  gift,  it 
was  afterwards  claimed  as  a  right  by 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  So  large  was  the 
revenue  from  the  tax,  temp,  Henry 
VIII.,  that  it  far  exceeded  the  royal 
income.      Offa  was  so  important  a 


prince  of  the  Heptarchy,  as  to  obtain  an 
alliance  with  Charlemagne,  to  whom 
he  introduced  Alcuinus.  His  stone 
coffin  was  dug  up  in  Heroel-Hemstead 
churchyard,  1836,  the  inscription  of 
his  name  being  quite  legible.  On 
opening  it,  his  bones  were  in  distinct 
form :  but  they  speedily  crumbled 
into  dust,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  His 
remains  had  thus  lain  in  the  soil  of 
the  ground  (not  in  a  vault)  1042 
years. 

The  German  Empire  founded  by 
Charlemagne,  800.  It  was  at  first 
styled  Allmandy,  from  all  sorts  of 
people  having  composed  its  com- 
munity; whence  its  present  French 
name  of  Allemagne. 


SMINENT   PERSON. 


Poland  the  Brave.  The  following  is 
the  most  generally  received  story  of  Or- 
lando. Deeply  attached  to  the  fair 
and  excellent  Hildegund,  the  young 
soldier,  having  pledged  his  troth,  was 
summoned  to  a  crusade  against  the 
pagan  host.  In  his  lamented  absence, 
she  heard  that  he  was  dead  in  battle. 
All  her  hopes  of  happiness  appearing 
to  be  buried  with  him,  she  determined 
to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take  the 
veil.    Scarcely  was  the  solemn  service 


at  an  end,  when  a  trumpet  announced 
the  return  of  Roland,  who  had  been 
wounded,  but  was  now  restored  to 
health.  It  was  however  too  late :  Hil- 
degund lived  a  nun  in  the  convent  of 
Nonnenwerther ;  and  he,  in  order  to 
be  near  her  melancholy  dwelling,  built 
a  hermitage  for  his  residence,  on  the 
spot  where  Roland  seek  now  stands. 
At  her  death  Roland  sought  for  fiite  in 
the  dangers  of  the  field,  and  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 


SECTION    XII. 

AL  AMIN  AND  AL  MAIMON,  KALIPHS  OF  BAGDAD. 

809  TO  828. 

Al  Amin  succeeded  his  father  Haroun ;  but  attempting  to  deprive  bis  brother 
of  the  government  of  Chorasan,  Al  Maimon  coined  money  as  ifkaliph,  and 
officiated  in  the  mosque,  as  Imaum.  A  contest  soon  ensued  between  the  bro- 
thers, which  ended  in  the  siege  of  Bagdad  by  Thaher,  the  general  of  Al  Mai- 
mon, and  the  death  of  Al  Amin,  814.  Al  Maimon  presented  the  courier  who 
brought  him  the  news  of  Thaher's  success,  with  a  million  of  dirrhems 
(100,000/.  sterling),  and  received  from  him  the  riiig  or  seal  of  the  kaliphate, 
the  sceptre,  and  imperial  robe;  he  then  appointed  Thaher  governor  of  Chora- 
san, by  which  that  country  was  permanently  separated  from  the  Sdracenic 
kingdom.  Al  Maimon  was  noted  as  an  astronomer,  and  Greek  scholar;  he 
made  observations  on  the  obliouity  of  the  ecliptic,  caused  a  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian  to  be  measured^  and  oraered  the  Magna  Constructio  of  Ptolemy  to  be 
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translated  into  Arabic,  which,  under  its  new  title  of  Almagest,  was  long  held 
in  especial  esteem  by  the  judicial  astrologers  of  the  middle  ages.  During  his 
reign  took  place  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  African  Moilemins,  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  Heptarchy  by  Egbert. 


CHIEF  EVENTS. 


Capture  of  Crete,  The  Moors  of 
CordoTa  had  long  attempted  to  colo- 
nize Crete  (from  Cres,  its  first  mo- 
narch), and  had  built  forts  on  the 
island  which  they  called,  in  Arabic, 
Khandak,  whence  they  made  frequent 
assaults  on  the  inhabitants.  At  length, 
in  823,  they  obtained  full  possession 
of  the  country,  which^  from  tne  forts  in 
question,  received  the  name  of  Khan- 
ay,  now  Candia.  This  fine  spot  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  300  miles  long  and 
50  broad.  It  was  the  kingdom  of  the 
lawgiver  Minos:  the  Spartans,  Ar- 
gives,  and  Athenians,  afterwards  sent 
colonies  thither :  and  after  the  Moor- 
ish conquest,  it  fell  successively  into 
the  power  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the 
Romans,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  the 
last  of  whom  have  had  it  from  1670 
to  the  present  day. 

Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Leon.  The  renascent  monarchy  of 
Spain  had  been  so  augmented,  826,  by 
the  addition  of  Leon,  Oviedo,  Na- 
varre, and  Arragon,  that,  with  the  two 


ancient  provinces  of  Asturias  and 
Biscay,  the  whole  was  now  dignified 
with  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
Rise  of  Denmark.  Through  the 
warlike  abilities  of  Regner  Lodbrog, 
Denmark  became  an  independent  so- 
vereignty, 897.  Lodbrog  appears  to 
have  been  not  only  a  soldier,  but  a 
poet  breathing  forth  stanzas  in  the 
fanatical  style  of  the  ancient  sibyls; 
and  he  ranks  high  among  the  skalds, 
or  joint  poets  and  historians  of  Scan- 
dinavia. As  a  warrior,  he  is  said  to 
have  invaded  England,  793,  and  to 
have  burned  and  plundered  Lindis- 
farn,  and  slain  its  monks.  He  was 
called  Lodbrog,  because  he  wore  rough 
culottes  to  conquer  an  enormous  ser- 
pent, by  which  act  he  won  his  bride 
Thora ;  '  in  the  straits  of  Hizar  he 
poured  out  rivers  of  blood  for  the  wolf, 
— the  ocean  was  one  wound, — and  the 
raven  waded  in  the  gore  of  the  slain.' 
— Such  is  the  style  in  which  his 
brother  skalds  have  commemorated 
him. 


PERIOD  THE  TENTH. 

From  the  Fali  qfthe  Heptarchy  to  the  Norman  ConqueU. 
828  TO  1066>-238  YEARS. 

8ECTI0K   I. 
EGBERT  THE  GREAT,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

828  TO   838 — 10  YEARS. 

Falert  being  of  a  more  ancient  line  of  the  kings  of  Wessex  than  Brithric, 
whonad  the  throne  at  the  period  of  his  birth,  Brithric  displayed  much  jealousy 
of  him  during  his  youUi,  and  caused  him  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Charle- 
raagne.  Entering  into  the  army  of  the  emperor^  he  acquired  the  accomplish- 
roeots  and  enlarged  views  of  the  world,  which  afterwards  eoab&ed  him  to  make 
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80  shining  a  figure,  and  which  induced  him  to  labour  at  soAening  down  the 
rudeness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  to  the  standard  of  that  of  the  French. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  talents  were  called  into  full  action.  Brithric  had 
married  Eadburga,  daughter  of  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  an  intriguing  woman, 
who  had  accidentally  poisoned  her  husband,  in  her  attempt  to  kill  his  friend, 
at  a  banquet.  The  nobles  lost  no  time  in  recalling  Egbert,  who  was  duly 
acknowledged  king  of  Wessex,  800 ;  and  he  who  had  seen  Charlemagne  wield 
the  sceptre  over  a  host  of  petty  sovereignties,  reduced  to  subjection  by  his 
▼alour,  perceived  at  once  the  advantage  that  would  result,  firum  one  boundary 
and  one  set  of  laws,  to  the  British,  whom  nature  had  fenced  in  by  the  sea.  lie 
gave  reins,  therefore,  to  his  ambition  ;  and  by  the  year  828  had  obtained  suffi- 
cient ascendancy  o%'er  the  other  slates  of  the  heptarchy  to  be  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  all  Angle-land, — the  people  of  the  island  having  long  been  called 
Angles  by  foreign  nations.  Circumstances  had  paved  the  way  for  this  event. 
It  bad  long  been  the  practice,  amounting  sometimes  to  a  sacred  feeling  of  duty, 
that  the  younger  sons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  should  retire  into  monas- 
teries :  and  as  monks  must  not  marry,  the  original  sovereign  fomilies  were 
mostly  extinct  when  Egbert  became  king  of  Wessex.  As  the  only  lineal 
descendant  of  Woden,  a  hero  who  had  been  deified  by  the  ancient  conquerors 
of  the  island,  and  from  whom  Hengist  even  had  drawn  his  pedigree,  be  was 
regarded  in  a  higher  light  than  the  other  kings  of  the  heptarchy^  strangers  as 
they  were  in  blood  to  the  original  founders  of  the  states ;  and  even  four  of  these 
were  tributanr  to  Mercia.  When  Mercia,  therefore,  had  declared  itself  subject 
to  Egbert,  after  the  battle  of  Elandum  in  Wiltshire,  he  had  little  difhculty  in 
bringing  the  rest  under  his  authoniy.  Thus,  400  years  from  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  Britain,  were  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy  united  into  one  great 
state,  conflicting  interests  made  to  cease,  and  political  bickerings  silenced  by 
the  common  love  of  country.  Egbert  had  scarcely  reposed  after  the  labours  of 
his  great  work,  when  the  Danes  landed,  and  ravaged  the  isle  of  Shepey,  832 ; 
hut  the  active  prince  overthrew  them  both  in  Dorset  and  Devon,  and  they  never 
again  ventured  to  annoy  him.  Egbert  died  838  ;  and  was  buried  at  Wmches- 
er^  which  had  been  the  seat  of  his  government. 


EMINENT 

PiastttSf  a  Polish  wheelwright,  hav- 
ing hospitably  entertained  two  pilgrims 
during  a  famine  which  occurred  at 
Cracow,  just  at  the  death  of  duke  Po- 
piel,  836,  the  strangers  persuaded  the 
people  that  he  had  powers  superior  to 
the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Enthu- 
siasm seized  the  populace ;  and  Pias- 
tus  was   without  ceremony  declared 


PERSONS. 

duke.  So  greatly  was  his  memory 
esteemed,  that  the  kings  of  Poland 
were  to  the  last  denominated  Piastes. 

Nenniut,  abbot  of  Bangor,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Britons  in  LAtin ; 
Jgobardf  archbishop  of  Lyons,  who 
wrote  against  Judaism  ;  and  Albunia- 
zar,  the  Arabian  astrologer,  whose 
works  are  still  extant. 


SECTION  II. 


ETHELWOLF,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

838  TO  857 — 19  team. 

EthelwoJf  began  his  reign  by  appointing  his  son,  Alhelston,  viceroy  ©vcr 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex  ;  an  arrangement  which  had  scarcely  been  effected, 
when  the  Danes  landed  at  different  poinu  of  the  island,  and  committed  great 
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ratages.  Ceorle,  governor  of  Devonshire,  gave  some  hope  to  the  people  hy 
routing  one  party,  and  Athelstan  sank  nine  of  their  ships  near  Sandwich ;  ne- 
vertheless a  body  of  them  took  up  their  winter-quarters  in  Tlianet,  and  in  the 
spring  of  852,  burned  Canterbury,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Surrey. 
Though  routed  by  prince  Ethelbald  at  Okeley,  they  passed  the  ensuing  winter 
in  the  island,  and  could  not  be  removed  for  some  years  from  Shepey,  whence 
they  every  now  and  then  issued,  and  plundered  the  surrounding  country.  The 
troubles  of  tlie  kingdom  hindered  not  Ethelwolf  from  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome ;  whither  he  carried  his  fourth  and  favourite  son,  Alfred,  then  six  years  old. 
On  his  way  home  he  married  Judith,  daughterof  the  emperor  Charles  the  Bald  ; 
but  found,  on  landing  in  England,  that  his  son  Athelstan  being  dead,  Ethel- 
bald,  his  second  son,  was  in  arms  against  him.  To  prevent  a  civil  war,  he  gave 
his  undutifui  child  the  western  or  most  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
reserving  to  himself  the  eastern  and  more  exposed  part.  Ethelwolf,  after  grant- 
ing tithes  to  the  clergy,  died  at  Stambridge  in  Essex,  and  vras  buried  at  Steyn*. 
ing  in  Sussex. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


The  Battle  of  Fontenoy.  On  the 
death  of  Louis  I.  of  France,  his  sons 
quarrelled  for  the  succession^  and  a 
battle  vras  foueht  at  Fontenoy,  in  Bur- 
gundy, B40,  which  vras  one  of  the  most 
bloody  in  the  records  of  history.  Lo- 
thaire,  the  eldest,  was  defeated  and 
fled  to  Italy,  of  which  kingdom  he 
became  possessed,  assuming  the  title 
of  emperor  of  the  west;  lx>uis  had 
Germany ;  and  France  fell  to  Charles's 
share. 

Kediueiion  of  Wales.  Roderick 
Mawr  in  843  overthrew  the  petty  king- 
doms of  Wales,  and  ruled  over  it  as 
one  state.  At  his  death,  870,  he 
divided  it  amongst  his  three  sons ;  and 
the  portions  were  called  North  Wales, 
South  Wales, and  Powis  Land. 

Grant  of  TUhcs  in  England,  850. 
Ethelwolf,  in  this,  imitated  the  kings  of 
Mercia,  who  had  instituted  them  soon 
after  Charlemagne's  grant  of  them  in 
France,  when  that  emperor  made  his 
famous  quadripartite  division  of  them ; 
one  to  maintain  the  edifice  of  the 
church,  the  seco.id  to  support  the  poor, 
the  third  the  bishop,  ana  the  fourth  the 
parochial  clergy.    Alfred  and  subse- 

Suent  sovereigns  enjoined  a  penalty  for 
le  non-payment  of  tithes :  and  this  is 
as  much  as  can  be  traced  out  with 
regard  to  their  legal  original.  On  their 
first  introduction,  every  man  might 
confer  them  on  what  priests  he  pleased. 


tributed  them  amongst   his  diocesan 
clergy,  the  revenues  of  the  church  be- 
ing then  in  common.    This  was  called 
arbitrary  consecration  of   tithes,   and 
continued  till  the  time  of  John ;  though, 
when  dioceses  were  divided  into  pa*- 
rishes,  the  tithes  of  each  parish  were 
allotted  to  its  own  particular  minister, 
excepting  when  the  monks,  or  regular 
clergy,  induced  the  people  not  to  pay 
their    dues    to   the  secular  or  paro- 
chial clergy,  but  to  bestow  them  on 
the  convents    and    religious  houses. 
Innocent  III.,  in  1200,  put  an  end  to 
this  system ;  and  tithe  rrom  tliat  day 
has  been  payable  to  the  real  parson, 
who  may  be  either  the  incumbent,  or 
the  impropriator,  lay  or  clerical,  of  the 
benefice.      It  is  allowed  that  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  in  kind,  that  is  one  bay- 
cock  out  of  ten,  one  fowl  out  often,  and 
so  on,  is,  in  the  main,  both  a  discou- 
ragement to  agriculture,  and  a  venr  pre- 
carious income  for  the  clergy.    The  in- 
cumbent of  a  parish,  besides  being  put 
to  great  expense  in  collecting  his  un- 
doubted right,  is  compelled  to  submit  to 
imposition, and  often  embroiled  in  pain- 
ful litigation    with  his    parishioners; 
than  which  nothing  can  oe  more  un- 
just towards  the  clergyman,  nor  more 
deplorable  for  society.    A  reasonable 
standard    of  composition,    therefore, 
should  be  fixed  wnerever  practicable, 
and  the  law  provide  for  the  unvarying 


or  upon  the  bishop ;  which  latter  dis-  produce  of  such  composition.    As  re- 
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spects  the  right  of  the  clersy  to  their 
tithe,  neither  landlord  nor  Jarmer  can 
allege  that  the  tithes  are  paid  by  him : 
the  one  bought  his  estate,  and  the 
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other  took  his  fiirm,  suljeci  to  this 
payment ;  and  each  gave  less  for  the 
land  according  to  the  computatioD  of 
the  bargain. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Si.  Swithin^  bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  induced  Ethelwolf  to  grant  to  the 
clergy,  in  imitation  of  the  Mosaic 
practice,  a  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands,  for  their  mainte- 
nance. For  this  pious  act  he  was 
canonized  after  death;  and  his  body 
having  been  placed,  at  his  own  desire, 
in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  church- 
yard, it  was  proposed,  some  time  aAer, 
to  remove  it  into  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral.  A  heavy  rain,  however,  is 
said  to  have  commenced,  and  to  have 
continued  forty  days;  which  being  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  the  saint*s  disap- 
probation or  the  proceeding,  his  re- 
mains were  suffered  to  lie  in  their 
original  place  of  deposit.  Hence  the 
popular  story  of  St.  Swithin*s  rain. 

Tatchatiut,  a  Benedictine  of  Sois- 
sons,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  maintain- 
ing, that,  after  the  consecration  of  the 
elements  in  the  Eucharist,  nothing 
remains  of  these  symbols  but  the  out- 
ward figure,  under  which  the  real  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  present.  This 
doctrine,  called  TVansubstantiation, 
occasioned  a  violent  polemical  contro- 
versy ;  and  the  Homish  church  makes 
Transubstantiation  an  important  arti- 
cle of  faith  at  the  present  day. 

Al  Motattem,  kaliph  of  Bagdad. 
For  eighteen  years  the  Saracens,  under 
Al  Maimon,  had  been  disturbed  by 
the  rebellion  of  one  Babec,  a  Persian, 
who  declared  himself  greater  than 
Mahomet,  and  heir  to  bis  throne.  Al 
Maimon  died  soon  after  seeing  his 
troops  put  to  the  rout  by  those  of  the 
impostor;  but  Al  Motassem,  his  suc- 
cessor, sent  his  general,  Afshin,  against 
him,  who  slew  the  rebel,  causing  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  afterwards  his 
head,  to  be  cut  offl  It  is  affirmed 
that  during  the  twenty  years  this  am- 
bitious rebel  harassed  the  Saracens, 
he  had  caused  tlie  death  of  250,000 


people ;  one  Nud  owned  to  Afshin, 
that,  in  obedience  to  his  master's  com- 
mands, he  had  destroyed  20,000  Mos- 
lemins  in  cold  blood,  with  his  own 
hands!  Babec*s  insurrection  had  no 
sooner  been  put  down,  than  Theophi- 
lus,  the  eastern  emperor,  destroyed 
Sozopetra,  the  town  of  Al  Motassem's 
nativity,  though  earnestly  entreated  by 
that  monarch  to  abstain  from  the  act ; 
it  being  a  singular  feature  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Moslemins,  to  revere,  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  the  place 
which  gave  them  birth.  A  deed  so 
highly  injurious,  inflamed  the  ire  of 
the  kaliph  to  the  highest  degree ;  and 
we  cannot  wonder  that  be  should 
think  he  was  equally  punishing  the 
emperor  by  marching  a  force  upon 
Amoriuro,  in  Phrygia,  the  town  where- 
in Theophilus  first  drew  breath.  To 
inspire  his  soldiers,  he  ordered  every 
one  to  engrave  upon  his  shield  the 
word  Aroorium;  and  after  a  siege  of 
55  days,  got  possession  of  the  place. 
The  exasperated  Al  Motassem  put  its 
garrison  of  30,000  to  the  sword,  level- 
led the  city  with  the  ground,  and 
carried  into  captivity  45,000  women 
and  children.  The  death  of  this  kaliph 
occurred  842.  Al  Motassem  was 
afterwards  called  Al  Motamen,  or  the 
eighth^  by  his  subjects,  who,  delighting 
in  marvellous  tales,  affirmed  that,  be- 
sides being  the  8th  of  his  dynasty, 
and  born  in  the  8th  month  of  the  year, 
he  had  reigned  exactly  8  months  and 
8  days,  fought  8  battles,  had  left  at  his 
death  8  sons,  8  daughters,  8000  slaves, 
and  8  millions  of  gold.  He  employed 
many  Turks  in  hb  armies,  selecting 
his  body-guard  from  that  treacherous 
people;  a  measure  which  eventually 
caused  the  ruin  of  the  kaliphate.  Mo- 
tassem was  possessed  of  so  much  mus- 
cular strength,  as  to  be  able  to  lifl 
the  weight  of  1000  pounds. 
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SECTION  III. 

ETHELBALD,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

857  TO  860 — 3  years. 

Eihelbald.  The  late  king  had  directed  that  the  two  eldest  of  his  sons  should 
divide  the  kingdom  between  them  in  such  manner,  that  the  first-born  should 
still  have  priority,  and  the  survivor  be  sole  monarch.  Ethelbald,  therefore,  took 
the  western,  and  Eihelbert  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island ;  and  the  title  of 
king  was  assigned  to  the  former.  Ethelbald  proved  a  profligate  prince,  as  may 
be  shown  by  the  fact  of  his  marrying  Judith,  his  own  mother-in-law,  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bald ;  a  contract  which  the  prelate  Swithin  induced  him  to  annul. 
He  reigned  but  three  years,  and  was  interred  at  Sherborne,  though  his  remains 
were  afterwards  removed  to  Salisbury. 

CHIEF  EVENT. 

l?iseo/*Riissta,  859,  when  Ruric  was  I  of  the  conflicting  boyars,  or  rulers. 


declared  duke  of  Novogorod,  after  he 
bad,  like  Egbert,  united  various  petty 
pcincipalities  into  one  state,  iiuric 
was  a  Scandinavian,  whom  Gostoroi- 
sel,  the  petty  sovereign  of  Novogorod, 
had  invited  to  enter  Scythia  with  his  I 
trained  soldiers,  to  settle  the  disputes  | 


The  Scandinavians  being  at  that  time 
called  both  waregers  and  russes,  each 
word  implying  warriors^  the  latter  be- 
came the  designation,  not  only  of  the 
new  settlers^  but  of  the  ancient  Scy- 
thian inhabitants. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


OtfrU  a  monk  of  Weissenburg,  au- 
thor of  perhaps  the  earliest  composi- 
tion in  tke  German  language,  and  still 


extant,  namely,  a  version  of  the  gos* 
pels  in  AUemanish  rhyme. 


SECTION  IV. 

ETHELBERT,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
860  TO  866 — 6  years. 

Eihetkeri  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  more  worthy  of  his  birth  and  sta- 
tion than  his  brother  had  done.  The  kingdom  was  still  infested  by  the  Danes, 
who  sacked  Winchester,  but  were  there  defeated ;  while  another  body  of  these 
pirates  sallied  from  their  settlement  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  committ^  ravages 
throughout  Kent.    Ethelbert  was  buried  at  Sherborne. 

CHIEF   EVENT. 


Expuliian  of  the  Fictsfrom  Scot- 
kmd.  Notwithstanding  the  amicable 
arrangement  between  the  Picts  and 
Scots  before  mentioned,  hostile  colli- 
sions again  commenced.  Dougal, 
king  of  Scots,  claimed  a  right  to  the 
Pictisb  throne ;  and  although  his  ap- 
peal was  not  acknowledged,  the  Picts 


yearly  declined  in  power,  until  Ken- 
neth II.,  838,  reduced  them  to  the 
ereatest  extremity,  taking  their  capital 
Camelon,  the  present  Abemethy,  and 
their  strongest  fort,  the  Maiden  Castle, 
now  that  of  Edinburgh.  Donald  V., 
the  next  king  of  Scots,  was  himself 
subdued  by  an  army  of  Picts,  aided  by 
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a  Saxon  force ;  20,000  of  his  men  were 
slain,  himself  taken  prisoner,  and  all 
the  country  from  the  Tweed  to  the 
Forth  seized  by  the  conquerors.  From 
some  unexplained  cause,  the  Picts 
suddenly  abandoned  their  advantages, 
probably  because  deserted  by  their 
German  allies;  and  when  a  descent 
was  made  upon  the  coast  of  File  by 
the  Danes  in  the  reign  of  Constantine 
II.,  865,  it  was  found  that  numerous 


Picts,  who  had  retired  abroad,  were  in 
their  ranks,  and  had  incited  the  pirates 
to  this  attack.  Though  Constantine 
was  in  the  end  taken  captive,  and  put 
to  death  by  Hungar,  the  Danish  gene- 
ral, the  invaders  do  not  seem  to  have 
purchased  their  victory  very  easily,  as 
the  very  numerous  Danish  monuments 
in  Fife  still  attest;  and  we  hear  of  the 
Picts  no  more. 


SECTION    V. 

ETHELRED  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

866  TO  872 — 6  years. 

Ethelred,  third  son  of  Ethelwolf^  though  he  displayed  the  requisite  vigour 
of  a  ruler,  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  at  bay  his  relentless  enemies,  the  Danes. 
The  people  of  East  Anglia  having  been  overawed  by  the  pirates,  furnished 
them  with  horses,  and  thus  enabled  them  to  break  into  Mercia,  and  take  up 
their  quarters  at  Nottingham;  but  Ethelred,  with  the  assistance  of  his  younger 
brother  Alfred,  forced  them  to  retreat  to  Northumberland.  In  871,  another 
party  seized  on  Reading,  and  two  battles  ensued,  at  Aston  and  Basing,  wherein 
the  English,  though  victors,  gained  little  advantage.  By  this  time  the  party 
which  had  fled  to  Northumberland  returned  again  to  East  Anglia,  and  accusing 
Edmund,  prince  of  that  district,  of  treachery,  cruelly  murdered  him;  and  the 
place  of  bis  burial  was  in  consequence  called  St.  Edmund's  Bury.  The  last 
conflict  of  moment  took  place  at  Merton  in  Surrey,  871 ;  and  Ethelred  receiv- 
ing a  wound  therein,  was  obliged  to  retreat  into  Dorsetshire,  where  he  soon 
after  died,  and  was  buried  at  Wimborne. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


The  Firtt  Earl,  Alfred  is  said  to 
have  been  created  an  Eorl  by  his  bro- 
ther, after  the  battle  of  Basing;  and 
it  is  the  first  time  the  title  is  men- 
tioned in  history.  An  eorldom  amongst 
the  Saxons  was  a  sort  of  regal  rule 
over  a  certain  portion  of  land,  and  the 
dignity  of  eorl,  or  as  we  now  spell  the 
word  earlf  was  long  the  highest  in  the 
kingdom  under  that  of  the  monarch. 

Asiatsinatian  of  Michael  III,,  em- 
peror of  the  east,  who  had  taken  one 


Basil,  of  an  obscure  family,  as  partner 
in  the  throne.  Having  reason  to  be 
jealous  of  his  coadjutor's  political 
designs,  he  was  on  the  point  of  de- 
posing him  when  the  latter  murdered 
him,  867,  and  became  sole  emperor. 

Clocks  firtt  foed.  The  Venetians 
appear  to  have  been  the  inventors 
of  what  might  fairlybe  termed  clocks 
by  the  modems.  They  sold  them  in 
Constantinople  firsts  872. 
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SECTION    VI. 

ALFRED  THE  GREAT,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

872  TO  901 — 29   YEARS. 

Jlfred,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  rulers  on  record,  was  born  at  Wants^e, 
Berks,  and  confirmed  at  Rome,  when  a  child,  by  Leo  IV.  He  was  enabled  to 
keep  the  Danes  in  subjection,  until  their  vast  increase  in  Wiltshire  caused 
his  soldiers  to  revolt ;  whereon,  having  laid  aside  the  marks  of  royalty,  he 
look  shelter  in  the  hut  of  a  neatherd,  and  there  remained  in  concealment  until, 
by  means  of  a  few  adherents,  he  got  possession  of  the  small  isle  of  Athelney, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Thone  and  Parret.  From  this  secluded  spot 
in  Somersetshire,  he  occasionally  assaulted  the  unguarded  quarters  of  his 
enemy ;  and  at  length  hearing  that  the  earl  of  Devonshire  had  beaten  the 
Danish  leader,  Ubba,  and  taken  his  magic  standard  of  the  raven,  he  entered 
the  camp  of  Guthrum,  the  Danish  prince,  disguised  as  a  harper,  and  ascer- 
tained th«  weak  points  of  his  opponents.  Summoning  his  nobles  to  Selwood 
Forest,  he  marched  to  the  prince's  camp,  and  compelled  him,  in  his  surprise, 
to  surrender.  Such  were  the  numbers  of  the  Danes,  that  Alfred  offered  them 
settlements  if  they  would  become  his  subjects ;  to  which  they  acceded,  and 
Guthrum  was  baptized,  having  the  king  himself  for  a  sponsor.  For  some  years 
from  this  juncture,  England  was  at  rest ;  and  Alfred  wisely  employed  himself 
in  erecting  castles  in  proper  situations,  in  forming  a  militia,  and  in  getting 
together  a  fleet  of  an  hundred  sail.  Ix)ndon,  which  had  been  long  held  by 
the  Danes,  he  repaired  and  fortified ;  and  when  the  enemy  again  landed  in 
Kent,  he  drove  them  back  with  rapidity  to  their  ships ;  and  with  equal 
promptitude  quelled  an  insurrection  which  Guthrum's  followers  had  raised  ia 
the  north.  The  remainder  of  his  useful  life  was  passed  in  peace;  the  Danes 
no  longer  troubled  him ;  the  Welsh  acknowledged  his  authority  i  and  after 
seeing  himself  undisputed  king  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Scotland,  he  died,  to 
the  great  regret  of  his  people,  at  Farringdon,  Berks,  and  was  interred  at  Win- 
chester. As  a  legislator,  a  reformer  of  manners,  and  a  promoter  of  learning, 
and  the  arts,  his  character  is  most  respectable :  he  laid  tne  foundation  of  our 
common  law,  by  imbodying  into  a  system  the  best  and  wisest  usages  of  the 
Saxons  and  Germans  ;  he  adopted,  if  he  did  not  institute,  the  trial  by  jury  ; 
he  formed  in  outline  the  houses  of  parliament,  when  he  established  his  great 
council  of  bishops,  earls,  aldermen,  and  thanes;  he  invited  men  of  learning 
to  his  court  from  all  parts;  he  founded  University  college  at  Oxford,  or  at  least 
greatly  improved  the  system  of  education  there;  and,  as  an  author,  he  gave  to 
the  world  versions  of  Bede,  Boethius,  St.  Gregory,  and  Orosius.  To  crown 
bis  great  public  character,  Alfred  is  described  as  serene  and  cheerful  in 
temper;  aflkble,  kind,  and  merciful;  and  as  presenting  one  of  those  fine 
examples  of  mingled  greatness  and  goodness,  which  both  bless  society,  and 
dignify  human  nature. 

CHIEF    DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


Survey  of  England.  Alfred  di- 
vided England,  878,  into  large  por- 
tions called  shires,  and  those  iuto 
smaller,  called  hundreds  and  tithings. 
Each  tithing  consisted  of  ten  house- 
holds or  femilies,    and  ten    tithings 


were  called  an  hundred.  Shire  sig- 
nified, in  Saxon,  division.  11)6  shires 
or  counties  of  England,  at  present,  are 
forty.  6  North.  Cumberland,  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Durham,  Northum- 
berland, and  Westmoreland.     4  Near 
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fFaUs,  Herefordshire,  Cheshire,  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  Shropshire.  12 
Middle,  Staffbidshire,  Leicestershire, 
AVarwickshire,  Derbyshire,  Glouces- 
tershire, Nottinghamshire,  Rutland, 
Worcestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Northamptonshire,  and  Bed- 
fordshire. 8  Eoil.  Norfolk,  Ueitford- 
shire,  Essex,  Suffolk,  Cambridgeshire, 
Lincolnshire,  Middlesex,  and  Hun- 
tingdonshire. 4  South.  Wiltshire, 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Dorset- 
shire. 3  Soulh  We$t,  Somersetshire, 
Devonshire,  and  Cornwall.  3  Simth 
East,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex. 

Foundation  of   Oxford   University. 
This  was  by  Alfred,  886,  either  by  the 
found  ins;  or  reformation  of  the  school 
of  University  College.   This  one  of  the 
two  most  celebrated  establishments  in 
the  world  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, was  incorporated   in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  and  is  ruled  by  its  own   laws. 
It  comprises  ninteen  colleges,  all  cor- 
porate bodies  distinct  from  each  other^ 
and  five  halls  not  incorporated.   Every 
member  of   the  university  must    be 
matriculated ;  and  on  appearing  before 
the  chancellor,  or  vice-chancellor,  must 
declare  his  rank  in  life,  whether  the  son 
of  a  nobleman,  baronet,  gentleman,  or 
plebeian,  and  pay  a  matriculation-fee 
accordingly,  subscribe  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy, and  swear  to  observe  all  the 
statutes,  privileges,  and  customs  of  the 
university ;  and  neither  to  sue  before 
the  mayor  or  bailiffs  of  the  city,  nor 
answer  before  them    as   justices,  so 
long  as  he  continues  to  enjoy  its  pri- 
rileges.    The  principal  officers  are  a 
chancellor,  who  holds  his  high  dignity 
for  life,  and  who  only  attends  the  uni- 
versity at  his  installation  and  during 
royal  visits ;  a  vice-chancellor,  who  con- 
tinues four  years  in   office,   superin- 
tends the  university,  is  always  bead  of 
a  college,  and  has  under  him  four  pro- 
Tice-chancellors,  also  heads  of  houses ; 
a  high  steward,  who  is  a  peer,  and  must 
defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
university;  two  proctors,  masters  of 
arts,  and  their  four  pro-proctors,  whose 
duty  It  is  to  inspect  the  conduct  of 


all  members  of  the  university,  to  see 
that  all  men  appear  in  public  in  their 
proper  dresses,  that  just  weights  and 
measures  are  used,  and  to   preserve 
the  public  peace ;    a   public  orator^ 
who  writes  letters  and   addresses   oo 
public  occasions,  and  pronounces  ba^ 
rangues    to  princes  and    other   illus- 
trious   visiters   to   the    university;  a 
keeper  of  the  archives,  who  takes  care 
of  and  arranges  all  charters,    &c. ;  a 
registrar,  or  notary  public,    who  re- 
gisters all  decrees,  graces,  leases,  and 
grants  that  pass  the  seal  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  receives  its  rents ;  and  tujo 
clerks  of  the  market,  masters  of  arts 
usually,  who  take  cognizance  of  the 
quality  of  all  provisions  used  in  the 
university.    Each  college  has  its  head, 
called  warden,  master,  provost,  &c.,  as 
may  be ;  and  such  of  the  members  as 
are  appointed  to  assist  him  in  govern- 
ing the  society,  are  called  fellows,  &c., 
and  vary  in  number  and  privileges, 
according  to  the  respective  foundations. 
From   this    venerable    institution,    or 
from  those  of  Cambridge  and  Dublin, 
must  come  all  the  clergy  of  the  esta- 
blished church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
if  we  except  the  few   to  whom  the 
Welsh  college  of  Lampeter  (for  the 
sake  of  diminishing  the  costs  of  edu- 
cation in  a  country  where  they  could 
not  be  afforded)  is  permitted  to  grant 
holy  orders.    The  number  of  members 
recently  on  the  books  at  Oxford  was 
5300 ;  of  which  only  2500  are  what 
are  called   members  of   convocation, 
that  is,  have  the  privilege  of   voting 
in  matters  relative  to  tlie  university. 
Like  the    ancient   monasteries,    both 
Oxford    and   Cambridge  have    much 
property  in  church  benefices  and  es- 
tates, the  former  of  which  are  bestowed 
as  rewards.     The  professorships  are 
of  course  numerous,  many  of  them 
nobly  endowed,  and  all  held  by  men 
of  acknowledged  worth  and  ability. 
The  Land  Tax  first  levied.     This 
system  of  raising  a  regular  supply  of 
revenue,  begun  by  Alfred  in  891,  was 
not  established  in  perpetuity  till  1689, 
but  was   resorted  to  b^  various  mo- 
narchs  as  occasion  required. 
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fflnchester  Book  was  a  register  of 
the  lands  of  the  nation,  their  pro- 
prietors, and  value^  ordered  by  Alfred  ; 
and  it  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Domesday  of  the  Conqueror. 

Naval  Expeditioru,  Alfred  patro- 
niied  an  expedition  to  find  out  a  north- 
east passage  to  India,  and  anottier  to 
catirj  the  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  in 
India  a  supply  of  alms. 

The  fFttienagemote.  This  council 
of  the  wise  of  the  nation,  'as  the  term 
implies,  and  consisting  of  bishops, 
earls,  noblemen,  and  thanes,  was  pro- 
bably the  rude  commencement  of  our 
modem  parliament ;  or  at  least  of  the 
house  of  lords.  Alfred  is  thought  to 
have  given  form  to  this  ancient  Saxon 
assembly,  which  had  its  origin  in  one 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  heptarchy. 

Candle-chckt  invented,  Alfred, 
daring  his  quiet  hours  in  Athelney,  is 
said  to  have  planned  the  measuring  of 


time  by  candles  :  which  were  made  to 
bum  exactly  eight  hours,  and  were 
adopted  generally  in  his  reign,  at  a 
period  when  house-clocks  were  ttn« 
known  in  England. 

The  burned  Caket,  The  gravest 
historians  have  taken  care  to  relate  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  Alfred,  during 
his  residence  in  the  neatherd's  cot^ 
tage.  The  wife  of  the  man,  ignorant 
of  her  guest*s  rank,  desired  him  to 
attend  in  her  absence  to  the  baking  of 
some  cakes ;  but  the  monarch,  busily 
engaged  in  trimming  his  bow  and 
arrows,  neglected  her  orders,  and  the 
cakes  became  horribly  scorched.  The 
woman,  on  her  return,  could  not  for- 
bear venting  her  rage  upon  the  king, 
not  only  scolding  him  heartily,  but 
giving  him  a  sound  box  on  the  ear ; 
exclaiming,  '  that  he  was  ready  enough 
to  eat  hot  cakes,  but  too  idle  to  lo^ 
aAer  their  baking.' 


CHIEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


First  Notice  of  Iceland.  Carder, 
a  Swede,  who  had  sailed  round  this 
remote  isle,  and  wintered  on  it,  864, 
was  surprised  to  find  a  few  Christian 
people  there,  who  spoke  Gaelic,  and 
had  books;  and  it  is  presumed  that 
these  were  a  mixture  of  British  and 
Irish,  whose  ancestors  had  settled  there 
in  the  fifth  century.  The  population 
of  Iceland,  1834,  was  52,000 ;  and  is 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  fishing 
and  the  pastoral.  The  export  of 
sheep's  wool  is  their  great  trade  :  they 
also  send  200,000  pairs  of  knitted 
stockings,  and  300,000  mittens,  or 
gloves  without  fingers,  to  Denmark 
every  year.  The  clergy  almost  uni- 
versally submit  to  every  species  of 
drudgery :  their  incomes  are  too  small 
to  allow  of  hired  labourers,  and  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  find 
the  parish-priest  in  a  coarse  woollen 
jacket  and  trousers,  or  skin  boots, 
digging  peat,  mowing  grass,  or  assist- 
ing in  hay-making.  The  clergy  are 
all  blacksmiths  from  necessity,  and  the 
best  shoers  of  horses  on  the  island. 
The  feet  of  an  Iceland  horse  would  be 
cut  to  pieces  over  the  sharp  rock  and 


lava  of  which  the  roads  are  composed, 
were  they  not  well  shod.    The  great 
resort  of  the  peasantry  is  the  church  ; 
and  should  any  of  the  numerous  horses 
have  lost  a  shoe,  the  priest  puts  on  his 
apron,  lights  his  little  charcoal-fire  in 
the  smithy,  one  of  which  is  attached  to 
every  parsonage,  and  sets  the  animal 
on  his  legs  again.    Even  the  poorest 
peasantry  are  grammatically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Latin  language ;  the  long 
seclusion  of  their  winter,  when  they 
cannot  stir  from  their  cottages  for  the 
snow,    inducing  them    to  employ  a 
great  portion  of  their  time  in  severe 
study ;  forgetting  the  darkness  of  their 
days  while  reciting  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  or  boasting  of    their  owti 
liberty,  amidst  what  we  should  call  the 
almost  total  deprivation  of  comfort. 
Many   very  learned   works,  and    oc- 
casionally  poetic    ones   of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  issue  annually  from   Ice- 
land, and  are  published  in  Denmark, 
to    which    country  the     island   now 
belongs. 

Schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches,  880,  which  separated  their 
interests  for  ever.     The  Greeks,  or 
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members  of  the  church  of  the  eastern 
empire,  affirmed  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
emanates  from  the  Father  alone ;  the 
latins,  or  followers  of  the  papal  es- 
tablishment, determined  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  both  the  Father  and  the 
Son.  The  Greek  church  from  this 
date  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pope's 
supremacy,  declaring  itself  amenable 
to  its  own  patriarch.  The  Greek  pa- 
triarch now  resides  in  the  capital  of 
Russia,  as  that  nation  professes  the 
tenets  of  the  ancient  church  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Ferenger,  King  of  lialjf.  From  the 
change  m  government  which  took 
place    in    most    of     tlie    continental 
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States  on  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
ample  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
ambitious  nobles  to  attempt  sovereign 
rule  in  a  petty  form.  A  violent  ri- 
valry therefore  ensued  between  Guido^ 
duke  of  Spoletto>  and  Berenger,  duke 
of  Friuli,  which  ended  in  the  latter 
being  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  893. 
Prosperity  attended  him  for  twenty 
years  ;  and  he  had  the  interest  to  pro- 
cure himself  to  be  crowned,  in  915, 
emperor  of  Germany.  Rodolph,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  hereupon  became  his 
deadly  foe;  and  in  the  sanguinaiy 
battle  of  Placentia,  Berenger  was  de- 
feated 922,  and  two  years  afler  assas- 
sinated. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Etiffenoy  the  metaphysician,  was  a 
Scotsman,  who,  after  visiting  Greece, 
vras  patronized  by  Charles  the  Bald ; 
but  gave  great  oflTence  to  the  clergy  by 
opposing  transubstantiation.  When  he 
translated  a  pretended  work  of  Dio- 
nysius  the  Areopagite  into  Latin,  in 
which  he  attacked  some  of  the  dogmas 
of  the  Romish  church,  the  pope  cited 
him  to  Rome;  but  he  fled  to  England, 
and  Alfred  made  him  head  of  King*s 
hall,  now  Brazen*nose  college,  Oxford, 


where  he  lectured  in  logic  and  astro- 
nomy. He  ultimately  retired  to  the 
abbey  of  Malmesbury ;  and  was  as- 
sassinated there  by  banditti,  884. 
When  Charles  the  Bald  one  day  put 
to  him  the  question,  across  the  table 
at  which  they  had  been  dining,  <  What 
is  the  difference  in  English,  my  noble 
Erigena,  between  Scot  and  Sot  V  with 
a  view  to  excite  the  laughter  of  his  cour- 
tiers, Erigena  retorted  with  ready  wit, 
<  Only,  Sire,  the  breadth  of  the  Uble !' 


SECTION  VII. 

EDWARD  I.,  OR  THE  ELDER,  RING  OF  ENGLAND. 

901  TO  925—24  years. 

Edward  the  Elder,  As  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred  had  died  without  issue  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  his  second  son,  Edward,  called  the  elder  or  first,  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  crowned  at  Kingston,  Surrey ;  whence  the  name  of  that  town. 
His  reign  is  little  other  than  a  narrative  of  Danish  invasion,  and  spirited  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  British.  Kdward's  cousin,  Ethelwald,  headed  one 
party  of  these  northmen,  with  a  view  to  supplant  his  relative,  and  ravaged  the 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Wilts;  but  the  Kentishmen  defeated  and  killed  him  at 
Bury.  The  Danes  of  Northumberland  were  next  routed  by  Edward  himself 
at  Tetenhall,  Staffordshire ;  and  the  active  monarch,  after  fortifying  Chester, 
Warwick,  and  other  towns,  advanced  into  Scotland,  and  compelled  the  people 
of  that  country  to  keep  the  Northumbrians,  his  roost  obstinate  foes,  in  check  ; 
driving  out  from  that  province  Reginald  and  Sidroc,  two  rival  princes,  who 
had  occasioned  him  much  trouble.  Retiring  to  the  court  of  his  sister,  Ethel- 
fleda,  widow  of  the  earl  of  Mercia,  at  Farringdon,  he  died  there,  and  was 
buried  at  Winchester. 
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Origin  of  Cambridge  UnivtrtUy, 
The  earliest  authenticated  fact  in  the 
history  of  Cambridge  is  its  confla- 
gration, 871,  by  the  Danes  ;  who  es- 
tablished on  its  desolate  site  a  prin- 
cipal station,  which  they  occasionally 
occupied  until. 901.  When  the  Da- 
nish army  quartered  there  had  sub- 
mitted to  Edward  the  elder,  915,  that 
monarch  restored  the  town,  and  com- 
menced the  re-establishment  of  a 
school,  which  bishop  Felix,  in  the 
seventh  century,  had  instituted  ',  but  it 
is  believed  a  regular  system  of  aca- 
demical education  was  not  introduced 
until  1109,  when  the  abbot  of  Crow- 
land,  having  sent  some  monks  well 
versed  in  philosophy  to  his  manor  of 
Cotcnham,  they  proceeded  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Cambridge,  and 
drew  a  great  number  of  scholars  to 
fheir  lectures.  This  university  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  17  colleges, 
each  being  a  body  corporate,  bound 
by  its  own  statutes,  though  controlled 
by  the  paramount  laws  of  the  uni- 
versity. The  present  statutes  were 
given  by  Queen  Klizal<eth.  The  place 
of  assembly  is  called  tiie  senate-house ; 
and  the  members  of  the  senate  (at 
Oxford  called  convocation),  are  up- 
wards  of  2300,  though  the  number 
on  the  books  is  about  5300.  The 
executive  branch  of  university  govern- 
ment is  committed  to  officers  similar 
in  title  and  duties,  generally  speaking, 
to  those  of  Oxford  :  there  are  a  chan- 


cellor, vice-chancellor,  public  orator, 
two  proctors,  and  a  registrar.  The  two 
inspectors  of  the  markets  are  called 
taxort.  Two  tcrutators  attend  to 
public  elections,  and  pronounce  the 
assent  and  dissent  to  all  measures  of 
the  lower  division  of  the  senate ;  for 
the  senate  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  regents^  or  upper  house,  composed 
of  masters  of  arts,  and  doctors  of  a 
certain  standing,  wearing  hoods  lined 
with  white  silk,  and  the  non-regent$, 
or  lower  house,  including  the  remain- 
ing members,  and  wearing  hoods  lined 
with  black  silk  :  before  any  university 
grace  can  be  introduced  into  the  se- 
nate, it  must  be  approved  by  a  council 
called  the  caput.  Two  moderators 
superintend  the  exercises  in  philo- 
sophy, and  the  examination  for  ba- 
chelor, as  the  proctors'  substitutes. 
There  is  a  marshal  for  the  university ; 
and  the  syndics  are  members  of  the 
senate  selected  to  frame  the  laws,  re- 
gulate the  fees,  &c.  The  professor- 
ships are  numerous  and  various  as  at 
Oxford ;  and  the  university  is  pos- 
sessed of  much  landed  property,  and 
many  church  livings. 

IVules  vmted  vnder  one  prince, 
liowel  Dha  having  conquered  the 
whole  of  South  Wales,  907,  declared 
himself  sovereign;  and  in  912,  the 
princes  of  North  Wales  and  Powis 
Land  submitted  to  him,  on  condition 
of  acting  as  sub-governors  in  their  re- 
spective territories. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Foundation  of  Normandy.  A  Scan- 
dinavian colony  had  not  long  gained  a 
footing  along  the  north  coast  of  France, 
when  KoUo,  a  Norwegian  chief, tempted 
by  reports  of  the  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try, arrived  from  the  north  with  many 
followers,  904.  Constituting  himself 
head  of  the  settlers,  he  marched  to 
Paris ;  and  after  sacking  that  place,  ar- 
rived at  the  gates  of  Home,  which,  in 
the  consternation  of  the  moment,  he 
was  enabled  to  enter  and  greatly  spoil. 


Charles,  called  the  simple,  was  tlien 
king  of  France ;  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss,  he  offered  the  freebooter  the 
province  of  Neustria  as  a  perpetual 
Bef,  on  the  proviso  of  owning  him  liege 
lord.  Hollo  accepted  the  boon,  to- 
gether With  Charles's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage; and,  taking  possession  of  the 
ceded  province  with  his  northmen, 
gave  unintentionally  enouf^h  the  name 
of  Nordmandu  to  his  ac€|uisition.  It 
is  said  that  Hollo,  notwitiistauding  his 
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agreement,  declined  to  do  homage  when 
called  on ;  but  sending  liis  ambassador, 
that  officer,  when  Charles  put  out  his 
foot  to  be  kissed^  tripped  up  the  mo- 
narch, to  the  no  small  astonishment  of 
the  courtiers.  From  Rollo  descended 
our  William  I.  Most  persons  who,  in 
modem  times,  have  passed  through 
Normandy,  have  remarked  both  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Normans  from  that  of  the  French  in 
general,  and  their  striking  resemblance 
to  the  present  inhabitants  of  England. 
This  may  be  fairly  accounted  for,  when 
we  reflect  that  both  Normans  and 
English  came,  in  great  measure,  from 
the  same  stock.  The  Scandinavians 
first  peopled  the  northern  and  middle 
districts  of  England,  and  the  Saxons, 
in  after  times,  mingled  with  them  :  the 
Normans  had  for  ancestors  certain  Ger- 
mans, expelled  by  Charlemagne,  who 
mingled  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Denmaik,  —  the 
Scandinavians  of  later  times. 

The  rising   Reputation  of  Venice. 
Historians  are  profuse  in  their  com- 
mendations of  the  virtue  of  the  Vene- 
tians during  the  infancy  of  their  city  ; 
and  Cassiodorus  informs  us^  that  one 
would  have  taken  the  inhabitants  rather 
for  an  assembly  of  philosophers,  living 
at  their  ease  and  cultivating  the  duties 
of  religion,  than  for  what  they  really 
were,  a  distressed  and  confused  rabble, 
escaped  from  the  calamities  of  war. 
The  first  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Venice  was  the  change  of  govern- 
ment from  the  consular  to  the  tribu- 
nitial   form,    which   happened  about 
thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the 
city.     An  oligarchy  was  thus  formed, 
which  for  centuries  continued  an  ano- 
maly in   European   legislation ;   at  a 
much  later  date  of  its  history  it  be- 
came, as  all  such  associations  of  men 
necessarily    do    become,    where   the 
blame  of  evil  actions  can  be  shifted 
from  one  to  the  other,  the  most  san- 
guinary combination  of  which  we  read. 
Well  does  the  '  bridge  of  sighs,'  which 
still  overstrides  a  Venetian  canal,  com- 
memorate the  gloomy  horrors  which 
year  after  year  were  visited  upon  this 


unhappy  state  by  a  ferocious  and  irre* 
sponsible    banditti ;    and    did    every 
street  in  like  manner  derive  its  appel- 
lation firom  some  grievous  human  ca- 
lamity, it  could  not  sufficiently  desig- 
nate the  crimes  which  flowed  from  the 
decrees  of  so  atrocious  a  tribunal.   Ve- 
nice might  be  truly  named,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  city  of  woe.    The  oligarchy 
began  to  be  of  consequence  by  its  wars 
with  the  Lombards,  during  which  its 
boundaries  were  enlarged,  and  a  fine 
fleet  created.    In  the  contest  between 
Justinian  and  the  Goths,  it  aflforded 
considerable  assistance  to  the  former ; 
insomuch,  that  he  expressed  his  grati- 
tude by  building  two  fine  churches  to 
the  saints  Theodore  and  Germinian; 
the  oldest  public  buildings,  besides  St. 
Mark's  and  St.  Petei's,  in  Venice.    In 
697,  a  great  revolution  took  place  in 
the   government :   the  tribunes  were 
abolished ;   and  in    their   stead  was 
elected  a  doge,  or  duke,  in  whom  was 
vested  the  supreme  authority.    He  was 
to  represent  the  honour  and  majesty  of 
the  state  ;   to  have  respect  and  dis- 
tinction paid  him  beyond  what  the  tri- 
bunes, or  even  the  consuls,  enjoyed : 
he  was  to  assemble,  and  preside  at,  the 
great  council ;  to  have  a  casting  vote  in 
all  disputed  points ;  to  nominate  to  all 
offices,  places,  and  preferments;  and 
lastly,  to  enjoy  the  same  authority  in 
the  church  as  in  the  state;    Under  the 
doges,  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Ve- 
netian oligarchy  continued  to  increase. 
The  people  made  successful  war  with 
Pepin,  son  of  Charlemagne,  destroying 
his  whole  fleet,  and  driving  his  army 
out  of  their  already  captured  city.    In 
this  memorable  contest,  the  number  of 
slain  was  so  great,  that  the  space  be- 
tween the  Kialto  and  Malamoc  was 
covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  has  ever 
since  gone  by  a  name  expressive  of  the 
prodigious  slaughter.      The    people, 
conceiving  that  their  doge  Obelerio  had 
secretly  assisted  Pepin,  no  sooner  saw 
the  French  withdraw,  than  they  seized 
both  him  and  his  wife,  the  sister  of 
Pepin,  tore  their  bodies  in  pieces,  and 
scattered  their  mangled  remains  about 
the  city.    From  839  to  881  the  &itb« 
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ceos  greatly  harassed  Venice ;  but  in 
the  latter  year  the  doge,  Orso  Partici- 
pato,  drove  out  the  invaders^  and  re- 
established the  power  of  the  state.  In 
903  (in  the  present  reign),  the  military 
reputation  of  Venice  rose  to  the  highest 

?itch,  by  a  victory  gained  over  the 
luns  who  had  invaded  Italy,  and  de- 
feated Berenger  II. ;  from  which  period, 
for  more  than  a  century,  we  only  hear 
that  the  oligarchy  continued  increasing 
in  wealth  and  influence,<^by  an  inde- 
fetigable  attention  to  maritime  aflairs 
and  commerce. 

Rise  of  the  Patimites,  Abon  Obei- 
dollah,  a  descendant  of  Fatima,  Ma- 
homet's only  surviving  child,  having 
seized  upon  Tunis,  909,  declared  him- 
self kaliph.  He  soon  after  got  posses- 
sion of  -Bgypt ;  and  his  successors  pos- 
sessed the  greater  portion   of  North 


Africa  until  the  time  of  Saladin,  300 
years  from  this  period . 

Fiefi  establuhed.  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple, of  France,  appears  to  have  origin- 
ated this  practice,  923.  A  fee,  or  feodal 
tenure,  is  the  holding  of  lands  or  tene- 
ments on  the  proviso  of  doing  fealty  or 
homage  for  the  same ;  by  wliich  act  the 
holder  declares  himself  the  vassal  and 
inferior  of  his  lord,  who  can  call  upon 
him,  according  as  the  terms  of  the  fee 
may  be,  to  assist  him  either  in  peace 
or  war,  and  to  give  up  to  him  certain 
portions  of  accidental  gains. 

Rise  of  Prussia,  Brandenburgh,  the 
cradle  oi  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marquisate, 
925 ;  Sigefroi,  count  of  Ringelheim, 
being  appointed  margrave  by  Henry 
the  Fowler,  emperor  of  Germany. 


EMI  KENT   PERSON. 


Ibn  Doreidf  the  first  of  Arabian 
poets,  settled  at  Bagdad,  and  was  pa- 
tronized by  the  kaliph  Al  Moctasi. 
His  ode  of  Aicassydch  Almacsoureh 
is  as  famous  among  the  Arabs  as  the 


Paradise  Lost  among  ourselves.  Eng- 
lish Orientalists  have  frequently  com- 
mented upon  it ;  and  there  is  a  Latin 
translation  of  it  yet  extant. 


SECTION    VIIT. 

ATHELSTAN,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

925  TO   941  —  16  YEARS. 

Athelstany  the  natural  son  of  Edward,  was  opposed  on  his  accession  by  a 
young  noble  named  Alfred  ;  hut  upon  the  seizure  of  the  latter  as  a  conspirator, 
he  denied  any  hostile  intention,  offering  to  prove  his  assertion  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope.  He  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  liome ;  but  no  sooniBr  had  be 
declared  his  innocence,  than  he  fell  into  convulsions  and  expired.  So  awful  a 
catastrophe  gave  strength  to  the  cause  of  Athelstan,  who  commenced  a  plan  of 
conduct  which  greatly  ingratiated  him  with  his  subjects.  He  soothed  the 
Danes  by  every  means  in  his  power ;  and  gave  one  of  that  nation,  Sithric,  the 
title  of  king  of  Northumberland,  even  bestowing  upon  him  his  sister  Editha 
in  marriage.  Sithric's  sons,  however,  upon  the  sudden  decease  of  their  parent, 
leagued  witlv  Constantine,  king  of  Scotland,  to  invade  England ;  whereon 
Athelstan  took  Constantine  by  surprise,  defeated  him  at  Brunanburgh,  and 
compelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his  crown.  Soon  afler  this  proceeding,  Con- 
stantine, Anlaf  the  Danish  chieftain^  and  several  Welsh  princes,  marched  into 
Northumberland  ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  the  king  at  orunsbury,  Anlaf  and 
Constantine  with  difficulty  escaping.  Anlaf  had,  on  the  evening  before  the 
battle,  entered  the  English  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel,  to  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  king's  tent;  and  Athelstan,  being  secretly  informed  of  the  fact. 
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lost  no  time  in  removing  his  quarters.  Meanwhile  an  unfortunate  bishop,  who 
arrived  that  night  with  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
vacant  tent,  and  was  found  assassinated  therein  in  the  morning.  Athelstan, 
just  before  his  death,  directed  the  holy  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  a  copy  placed  in  every  church.  He  died  at  Gloucester^  and  was 
buried  at  Malmesbury.  The  queen  of  France,  wife  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
and  sister  of  Athelstan,  had  fled  to  England  with  her  son  upon  the  dethrone- 
ment of  her  husband,  915  ;  and  after  a  residence  there  of  twenty  years,  her  son 
was  recalled  to  fill  the  throne.  lie  is  called  Louis  rOutremer,  or  the  stranger, 
in  allusion  to  his  long  exile. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENtS. 


The  Freemaibnt,  The  first  grand 
lodge  of  England  met  926  at  York,  by 
a  charter  from  Athelstan,  who  became 
a  member.  St.  Alban  was  a  freemason, 
and  so  were  king  Alfred,  and  St. 
Swithin.  Amongst  the  grand  masters 
of  England  are  numbered  St.  Dunstan, 
Edward  the  Confessor,  William  of 
Wykeham,  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren.  William  lU . and  George 
I V.  were  also  fi-eemasons. 

Scotland  tributary  to  England,  This  | 


was  effected  by  Athelstan  after  the  vic- 
loiy  of  Biunanburgh,  938  ;  and  the  two 
countries  may  be  said  to  have  been, 
from  that  period  until  the  union  of  the 
crowns  by  king  James,  wholly  opposed 
to  each  other  in  interests. 

Merchant  Adventurers,  Athelstan 
enacted  that  every  merchant,  who 
should  make  three  long  sea  voyages  on 
his  own  account,  should  be  raised  to 
the  rank  of  thane,  an  hereditary  title 
equal  to  that  of  a  modem  baron.' 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Growing  Power  of  Spain,  Madrid, 
then  an  inconsiderable  town,  was  taken 
by  Alphonso  the  Great,  king  of  Leon, 
931,  who  now  possessed  Asturias, 
Leon,  Navarre,  and  part  of  Castile. 
Abdalrahman  UL  was  kaliph  of  Cor- 
dova at  the  time ;  and  the  remains  of 
his  portion  of  the  peninsula  were  now 
Portugal,  Andalusia,  Granada,  Mur- 
cia,  Valeiitia,  and  part  of  Castile.  I1)is 
MoorisI)  prince  received,  with  great 
magnificence,  ambassadors  from  the 
Greek  emperor,  Constantine  IX.,  who 
solicited  his  aid  against  the  kaliph  of 
Bagdad  ;  so  com])letdy  had  the  parent 
state  fallen  in  power  below  its  rebel- 
lious scion. 

Fall  of  the  Saracen  Empire,  All 
power  having  long  been  vested  in  the 
Turkish  body-guard,  from  which  the 
vizier  or  prime  minister  was  selected, 
the  kaliph,  Al  Radi,  to  supplant  a 
troublesome  vizier,  established  an  office 
superior  in  power,  calling  the  posses- 
sor of  it  Emir  Al  Omra.  lliis  great 
officer  had  the  management  of  all  mili- 
tary and  financial  afmirs,  and  officiated 


for  the  kaliph  in  the  mosque.   In  little 
more  than  a  year  after  the  creation  of 
this  post,  the  whole  remnant  of  the 
Saracens  in  the  east  were  in  commo- 
tion ;  pretenders  to  the  throne  arose  in 
every  quarter,  and  before  the  close  of 
937,  the  Moslemin  empire  was  shared 
amongst  thirteen    usurpers,    Bagdad, 
with  a    small    surrounding  territory, 
alone  remaining  to  the  prophet's  suc- 
cessor, Al  lladi.    Thus  fell,  315  years 
from  its  foundation,  the  kingdom  of 
Mahomet ;  a  man  whom,  it  we  con- 
sider, not  as  an  enthusiast,  but  as  a 
political  speculator,  and  the  founder  of 
a  powerful  empire,  we  shall  find  per- 
haps superior  in  character  and  abilities 
to  all  other  conquerors.    The  empire 
of  Alexander,  which  arose  with  still 
more  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Arabs, 
had  no  support  but  from  the  founder's 
own  ambition  and  personal  qualifica- 
tions.   So  it  was  nf\erwards  in  the  em- 
pires of  Jenghiz  Khan,  and  Tamer- 
lane.    They   erected    mighty  fabrics 
indeed  ;  but  their  duration  was  com- 
paratively momentary.    The  empire  of 
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the  Romans  was  founded  on  the  en- 
thusiastic desire  of  aggrandizing  a  city, 
which  continued  enlarging  until  it  be- 
came a  republic:  patriotism  was  the 
chief  virtue  of  its  people,  and  those 
who  fought  and  conquered,  fuught  and 
conquered  to  exalt  the  republic  more 
and  more.  Mankind,  however,  would 
not  always  consent  to  venerate  a  city ; 
and  at  length  the  same  divisions  that 
had  ruined  other  states  brought  this 
also  to  an  end.  Mahomet's  empire, 
however,  had  a  firmer  basis ;  the  foun- 
der was  not  only  the  king,  but  the 
sacred  idol  of  his  subjects.  Whatever 
enthusiasm  men  may  display  in  de- 
fending their  country  or  nearest  rela- 
tivef>  experience  has  taught  us,  that  it 
is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
shown  in  defence  of  religion.  Ma- 
homet had  taken  care  not  only  to  bring 
over  this  impulsive  feeling  to  his  side, 
but  to  exalt  it  to  its  hif^hest  pitch,  by 
inculcating  upon  his  followers,  that 
their  rewards  in  the  next  world  should 
be  proportioned  to  the  pious  fury  with 


which  they  fought  in  this.  To  live  at 
peace,  except  with  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  his  will,  came  not  within  the 
scope  of  his  plan ;  and  he  who  made 
no  conquests,  or  at  least  who  did  not 
strive  to  make  them,  was  no  true  be- 
liever. By  these  politic  means,  what- 
ever already  the  magnitude  of  his  em- 
pire, the  temptation  to  extend  its 
boundaries  was  still  equally  strong; 
and  not  only  the  commanders  of  armies, 
but  every  private  person,  had  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  urge  him  upon  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  world,  had  that 
been  possible.  From  the  single  cip^ 
cumstance  of  Mahomet's  neglect  to  ap- 
point a  successor,  especially  to  the 
apostleihip,  proceeded  the  divisions 
which  ultimately  brought  his  empire  to 
ruin. 

Use  of  Arabic  Numerals.  Arith* 
metic  was  first  made  a  study  in  Italy, 
941,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian 
symbols  1,2,  3,  &c.,  which  soon  en- 
tirely superseded  the  Roman  mode  of 
notation  by  letters^  C,  D,  V,  &c. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  one  of 
Athelstan's  court;  and  amidst  all  the 
fables  connected  with  his  name,  we 
can  gather  that  his  strength  was  match- 
less, and  that  he  stood  forth  in  single 
combat  with  Colbrand,  the  grand  cham- 


pion of  the  Danes,  in  a  contest  near 
Winchester,  wherein  he  was  victorious. 
Many  memorials  are  shown  in  War- 
wick castle  of  this  redoutable  person- 
age. 


SECTION    IX. 

EDMUND  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

941  TO  946 — 5   YEARS. 

Edmund  /.,  brother  of  Athelstan,  after  compelling  the  Northumbrians  to  lay 
aside  their  hostile  habiu,  and  embrace  Christianity,  took  Cumberland  horn  the 
Britons,  and  conferred  it  on  Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  on  condition  of  his 
doing  homage,  and  protecting  the  north  from  Danish  incursions.  Edmund's 
reign  was  short,  and  his  death  violent.  While  solemnizing  a  festival  at  Puckle- 
church  in  Gloucestershire,  Leolf,  a  bandit  chieftain,  whom  he  had  expelled  the 
kingdom,  suddenly  entered  the  hall ;  and  the  king  attempting  to  turn  him  out» 
was  wounded  with  a  dagger  by  the  ruffian,  and  soon  after  expired.  He  was 
interred  at  Glastonbury. 

CHIEF   EVLNT. 

Russian  Inoaiion  of  the  Eastern  Eat'  I  the  eastern  empire  and  ravaged  it  94  Ij 
pire.    The  Russians  or  Russes  entered  I  and  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Con-' 
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stantinople  when  compelled  to  retire. 
It  is  singular  that,  after  a  lapse  of  900 
years,  the  descendants  of  the  same 
Kusses,  whatever  may  be  their  sup- 
posed power  over,  or  intentions  against, 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  same 
Constantinople  and  its  dependencies, 
are  just  where  they  were,  extended  as 


their  territories  are  along  the  northern 
portion  of  the  globe ;  while  the  semi- 
barbarous  Turks,  who  possess  the  seat 
of  the  eastern  empire,  are  as  likely  to 
hold  their  ground  against  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Uieir  soil,  as  were  the  vacil- 
lating adherents  of  the  Constantines. 


SECTION   X. 

EDRED,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

946  TO  956 — 10  years. 

Edred,  sixth  son  of  Edward  the  elder,  and  brother  of  Edmund,  began  by 
chastising  the  Danes,  and  compelling  Malcolm  of  Scotland  to  renew  hit 
homage.  He  then  gave  up  the  ai&irs  of  state  to  Dunstan,  abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury, whose  monastery  he  piously  rebuilt,  and  who  gained  such  influence  over 
him  as  to  become  infinitelv  more  powerful  than  himself.  At  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  and  possessed  of  both  influence  at  court  and  credit  with  the  populace, 
Dunstan  attempted  the  most  arduous  enterprises.  Aware  that  his  rise  had 
been  mainly  owing  to  the  general  opinion  of  his  austerity  as  a  monk,  he  began 
a  reformation  of  the  convents,  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  com« 
pelled  a  rigid  observance  of  monastic  discipline.  In  the  midst  of  these  efforts, 
Edred  suddenly  died  of  a  quinsy ;  an  event  which  retarded  for  a  while  the 
abbot's  proceedings,  though,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  his  designs  were  fully 
developed.     Edred  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

CHIEF  EVENT. 


BebelUon  of  Hugh  the  Great.  Hugh, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  obtained  great  in- 
fluence in  France  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Simple,  and  upon  that 
king's  deposition,  915,  he  placed  his 
own  relative,  Raoul,  on  the  throne, 
who  ruled  France  until  his  death  in 
935.  From  some  unexplained  cause, 
Hugh  then  recalled  Louis  and  his 
mother  Egina  from  their  long  exile  in 
England,  and  gave  the  former  his 
father's  crown;  though  he  constantly 
opposed  his  measures,  and  forced  him 
to  yield  Laon  and  other  towns.    On 


the  death  of  Louis  TOutremer,  Hugh 
!  compelled  Lothaire,  his  successor,  to 
create  him  duke  of  France ;  and  though 
he  died  only  two  years  after  that  king's 
I  accession,  956,  he  left  a  son,  the  cele- 
brated Hugh  Capet,  who  equally  re- 
strained the  royal  will,  and,  not  long 
after,  put  an  end  to  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty. 

Pious  Foundationt  of  Edred,  Be- 
sides rebuilding  the  abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, Edred  founded  the  two  monas- 
teries of  Croyland  and  Abingdon ; 
vestiges  of  which  are  still  to  be  traced. 


EMINENT   PERSON. 


Luiiprand  of  Lombardy,  who,  after 
oflbnding  his  patron,  Berenger  IL,  the 
ielf-styled  king  of  Italy,  was  made 
bishop  of  Cremona  by  Otho  the  Great 
When  sent  ambassador  by  Otho  to 
Nicephorus,  tlie  eastern  emperor,  the 
latter  imprisoned  him  ;  which  so  dis- 


gusted him  with  state  aflSiirs,  that,  when 
released,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  his  diocese,  employing  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  compihition  of  a 
history  of  his  own  times,  a  roughly 
executed  but  highly  interesting  book, 
still  extant. 
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SECTION   XU 

EDWY,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
956  TO  959 — 3  years. 

Edwy,  SOD  of  Edmund  I.,  was  appointed,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Dunstao,  to  succeed  his  uncle  Edred,  in  preference  to  the  in£iDt  children  of 
that  king.  He  was  only  sixteen,  but  possessed  a  manly  and  noble  person,  as 
weU  as  mental  qualities  which  gave  considerable  hope  to  the  people.  He 
toon,  however,  ofiiended  the  monks,  by  espousing  his  near  and  beautiful  rela- 
tive Elgiva ;  and  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  when  he  had  retired  from  the 
baDqueting-^hall  to  the  apartments  of  the  queen-mother,  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time 
the  society  of  his  bride,  Dunstan  did  not  scruple  to  break  into  the  room, 
accompanied  by  Odo,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  force  the  king  back  into 
the  company  of  his  nobles.  Edwy  soon  after  called  the  abbot  to  account  for 
certain  sums  expended  during  his  uncle's  reign ;  and  Dunstan,  refusing  to  ex* 
jplaiD,  was  accused  of  malversation  in  his  office,  and  banished  the  kingdom. 
The  friends  of  the  exile,  however,  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the 
MDtence ;  while  Odo  sent  a  party  ot  soldiers  to  seize  the  queen,  which  they 
did  forthwith,  and  carried  her  to  Ireland,  after  having  dreadfully  seared  her  fiu» 
with  hot  irons.  During  her  imprisonment,  the  regular  healing  process  of 
nature  obliterated  her  cruel  wounds ;  and  having  effected  her  escape,  she 
attempted  to  return  to  England.  A  party,  however,  sent  by  the  primate  to 
intetcept  her,  again  captured  her,  and  most  barbarously  put  her  to  death  at 
Gloucester.  Odo  instantly  recalled  Dunstan,  drove  Edwy  from  the  throne, 
and  placed  Edgar  his  younger  brother  thereon.  While  a  sentence  of  excom- 
munication was  on  its  way  from  Rome  against  Edwy,  that  unhappy  prince  died 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  v?as  buried  at  Winchester. 

CHIEF  EVENT. 


Pi^l  change  of  Name.  John  XII., 
elected  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  to 
fill  the  pap&l  chair,  was  the  first  pope 
who  mieci  by  another  name  than  his 
own.  He  cKanged  that  of  Octavian  to 
John,  as  more  scriptural.  He  was, 
however,  an  unworthy  usurper  of  the 
evangelist's  name.  He  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Otho  the  Great  against 
Bereoger  II.  (grandson  of  the  former 
Berenger),  who  had  seized  Italy  ;  and 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  driving 
away  his  enemy,  crowned  his  ally,  and 
wore  to  him  fidelity  over  the  body  of 


St.  Peter.  John,  however,  became  the 
friend  of  Berenger's  son,  and  united 
himself  against  his  ancient  benefactor ; 
whereon  Otho  invaded  Italy,  and  in  a 
general  council  accused  the  pope  of 
various  crimes,  deposed  him,  and 
placed  Leo  VIII.  in  his  room,  963* 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  emperor 
quitted  Rome,  than  John  re-entered  it, 
and  with  barbarous  cruelty  mutilated 
his  enemies.  He  was  killed  soon  after 
by  an  infuriated  husband,  whose  wife 
he  had  insulted* 
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SECTION    XII. 

EDGAR,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
959  TO  975^16  years. 

Edgar  was  only  thirteen  when  compelled  to  usorp  the  seat  of  his  brother; 
but  by  the  aid  of  Dunstan,  and  his  own  good  abilities,  he  ruled  the  country  so 
as  to  draw  from  ancient  historians  the  most  unqualified  approbation.  He  in- 
creased the  navy  to  360  ships  ;  and  by  stationing  three  squadrons  off  the  coast, 
prerented  all  incursions  of  the  foreign  Danes ;  while  the  domestic  ones  were 
thus  deterred  firom  raising  their  usual  insurrections.  The  king  of  Scotland,  the 
Drinces  of  Wales,  and  the  sovereigns  of  the  isle  of  man,  the  Orkneys,  and 
Ireland,  were  compelled  to  pay  deference  to  Edgar's  superior  authority;  and, 
to  display  his  feudal  power,  he,  on  one  occasion  at  Chester,  obliged  eight  princes 
to  row  his  barge  on  the  river  Dee.  Freed  from  all  dread  of  invasion,  he  joined 
the  monks  in  Uieir  attempts  to  reform  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  secular  clergy. 
His  hme  alluring  a  number  of  foreigners  to  visit  his  court,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  settle  in  England ;  and  though  this  circumstance  might  tend  to  the 
introduction  of  the  vices  of  the  continent  among  the  comparatively  simple 
Anglo-Saxons,  it  induced  the  people  to  enlarge  their  views,  and  cureo  them  of 
those  illiberal  prejudices,  and  rustic  manners  which  islanders  are  too  apt  to 
acquire.    Edgar  died  aged  33,  and  was  interred  at  Glastonbury. 

CHIEF    DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 

Edgar't    Marriage,      Desirous   of  I  to  become  his  ruin:  she  assented,  but. 


allying  himself  with  the  house  of 
Olgar,  earl  of  Devonshire,  the  king 
commissioned  Athelwold,  his  fa- 
vourite, to  ascertain  for  him  whether 
report  was  coirect  with  regard  to 
his  daughter  Elfrida*s  extraordinary 
beauty,  llie  faithless  ambassador, 
however,  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
the  young  lady  himself,  without  dis- 
closing to  the  carl  the  design  of  his 
master.  Having  removed  his  bride  to 
a  castle  in  the  country,  he  told  Edgar 
that  rumour  had  deceived  him,  and 
that  Elfrida  was  beneath  his  notice. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  some  enemies 
of  Athelwold  discovered  the  feet,  than 
they  communicated  the  same  to  the 
king,  who,  under  pretence  of  a  friendly 
visit  to  the  earl,  made  a  journey  to  his 
castle.  Athelwold,  in  dismay,  prayed 
his  wife  to  do  all  in  her  power  to  dis- 
guise that  beauty  which  was  so  likely 


untrue  to  her  word,  set  herself  off  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  not  only 
inspiied  the  king  with  the  highest 
love  for  herself,  but  with  the  most 
fuiious  desire  of  revenge  against  her 
husband, — whom,  under  the  guise  of 
hunting,  he  enticed  into  a  wood,  and 
slew  with  his  own  hand.  He  then 
publicly  married  Elfrida. 

Extirpation  of  FFolvet.  When 
Edgar  found  that  these  voracious 
animals  were,  by  dint  of  constant  pur- 
suit, every  where  destroyed  but  in 
Wales,  he  changed  the  tribute  due 
from  the  Welsh  to  300  wolves'  heads, 
annually  to  be  delivered  in  London. 
This  measure,  however,  did  not  ex- 
terminate the  race;  as  the  last  indi- 
genous wolf  of  England  was  killed  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  1680,  by  Sir 
Ewen  Cameron. 


CniEF   FOREIGN   EVENTS. 


Murder  of  Nicephorut  Phocas, 
John  Zimisces,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  empress,  assassinated  this  eastern 


emperor,  969,  and  assumed  the  pur- 
ple. Though  he  owed  his  elevation 
to  so  horrible  an  act,  he  governed  with 
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moderation,  and  displayed  great  ?aIour 
against  the  Bulgarians,  Russians,  and 
Saracens.  At  the  command  of  the  pa- 
triarch he  banished  the  em press,and  was 
himself  poisoned  by  his  cupbearer,  976, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  eunuch  Basils 
who  ascended  the  throne  as  Basil  II. 

Building  of  Grand  Cairo.  This 
celebrated  city,  the  Masr  of  the 
Arabians,  was  built  by  Moez,  the  Fa- 
timite  kaliph,  972  ;  and  he  made  it 
the  capital  of  Egypt.  '  From  the  bril- 
liant descriptions  (says  Mr.  Hope) 
given  me  oi  the  celebrated  Masr,  of 
the  kalish,  or  canal,  that  runs  through 


its  centre,  and  of  the  biikcts,  or  tanks, 
that  adorn  its  outskirts,  I  expected^  if 
not  an  earthly,  at  least  an  aquatic, 
paradise.  On  first  reaching  this  vaunt- 
ed city,  I  saw  nothing  but  filth  and 
ruins  on  the  outside,  and  hlth  and 
misery  within.  So  much,  1  exclaimed, 
for  travellers'  tales  I* 

Italu  added  to  Germany^  964,  by 
Otho  the  Great,  who  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Italian 
nobles,  by  dcj^ving  Berenger  II.  of 
bis  usurped  authority.  Italy  remained, 
for  300  years  from  this  period,  subject 
to  the  German  empire. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


5/.  Dunstan.  The  monks  who  have 
written  of  this  ambitious  personage, 
represent  him  as  the  most  learned  and 
accomplished  prelate,  and  most  emi- 
nent statesman  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived ;  while  popular  tradition  paints 
him  as  a  master  of  magic  arts,  sub*- 
jecting  demons  to  his  power,  and 
using  them  as  the  unwilling  ministers 
of  his  designs. 

Olho  the  Great,  a  warlike  prince, 
was  crowned  emperor  of  the  west  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  936,  and  throughout 
a  reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  adding  to  his  do- 
minions, and  putting  down  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Bohemians,  I  tap 
lians,  and  other  foes. 

El  Hakkam,  kaliph  of  Cordova,  is 
celebrated  for  his  embellishment  of  the 
capital,  in  which  he  completed  the 
splendid  palace  commenced  by  his 
father,  Abdalrahman  ill.,  and  erected 
numerous  fine  buildings,  of  which  very 
interesting  portions  remain.  A  fair 
instance  is  recorded  (as  connected 
with  £1  Ilakkam)  of  that  strict  regard 
for  justice  which  characterized  the 
early  Mahometan  rulers.  £1  Ilakkam 
had  taken  into  the  palace-ground  a 
small  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  poor 
woman, who  could  ill  spare  it:  a  thing 


which,  by  law,  the  kaliph  could  do,  as 
the  liege  lord  of  all  his  subjects.    The 
cadi,  however,  or  chief  judge  of  the 
city,  Ebn  Bekir,  when  he  heard  of  the 
woman's  loss,    went   to   the    palace, 
mounted  on  an  ass,  and  carrying  an 
enormous    empty  sack.      Prostrating 
himself  before  the  kaliph,  who  was 
seated  in  a  pavilion  on  the  very  ground 
that  had  been  taken  from  the  woman, 
the  cadi  entreated  to  be  permitted  to 
fill  the  sack  with  earth  from  the  spot ; 
and    on    the  sack   being  loaded.    El 
Ilakkam  was  astonishea  to  be  asked 
by  the  judge  to  aid  him  in  lifting  it 
upon  the  ass.  He,  however,  complied  ; 
but  desisted  on  finding  it  too  heavy. 
*0h,    prince!'    replied    Ebn    Bckir, 
*■  this  sack  contains  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  earth  you  have  unjustly  taken 
from  a  poor  woman ;  how  then,  at  the 
day  of  judgment,  shall  you  bear  the 
weight  of  the  whole?*     This  allusion 
to  the  vengeance  threatened .  by  the 
Koran  against  extortioners,  who  were 
to  be  punished  after  death  in  a  way 
similar  to   the  mode  in    which  they 
had   committed  the  offence,  instantly 
caused  the  kaliph  to  restore  the  land, 
and  to  give  all  the  buildings  which  he 
had  erected  thereon  to  the  woman. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

EDWARD  II.,  OR  THE  MARTYR,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

975  TO  979—4  years. 

Edward  was  the  son  of  Edgar  by  his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  earl  Qrdiner. 
Elfrida,  his  step-mother,  had  a  son,  Eihelred,  now  seven  years  old,  whom  she 
attempted  to  raise  to  the  throne  ;  but  Dunstan,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of 
Edgar,  preferred  Edward.  The  few  years  of  this  prince's  reign  were  occupied 
by  the  dissensions  of  tlR  nobles  concerning  the  Benedictine  monks ;  some 
wishing  their  expulsion,  now  their  patron  Edgar  was  no  more,  while  others 
espoused  the  side  of  Dunstan,  and  favoured  them.  An  accidental  circum 
stance  operated  more  powerfully  in  support  of  their  cause  than  all  the  arga« 
ments  of  their  friends.  During  the  assembly  of  a  synod,  which  had  been 
called  to  settle  the  dispute,  the  floor  of  the  chamber  wherein  it  was  held  sud- 
denly gave  way,  and  all  were  precipitated  to  the  ground  below  but  the  primate, 
whose  chair  firmly  rested  on  a  cross-beam.  This  being  regarded  as  an  inter- 
position of  Providence  in  favour  of  the  Benedictines,  matters  were  determined 
m  their  favour.  The  death  of  Edward  has  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  martyr. 
Hunting  one  day  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  led  by  the  chase  near  Corfe  Castle, 
where  Elfrida  resided  ;  and,  unattended  by  his  retinue,  he  called  at  her  resi- 
dence, and  was  received  with  every  appearance  of  kindness.  On  mounting 
his  horse,  however,  to  depart,  a  servant  stabbed  him  in  the  back  ;  and  the 
affrighted  king,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  soon  became  faint,  and,  falling  from 
his  seat,  was  dragged  along  by  the  animal  until  he  expired.  His  attendants 
found  his  body  by  the  traces  of  blood,  and  interred  it  at  Wareham  with  every 
mark  of  regret  and  respect ;  and  miracles  were  believed  afterwards  to  be 
wrought  at  his  tomb.  In  three  years  after,  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Shaftesbury. 

CHIEF  EVENTS. 


Incursions  of  the  Bulgarians.  This 
people  had  become  very  formidable  to 
the  Greek  empire ;  and  for  ten  years 
from  977  they  ravaged  it  in  every  di- 
rection. 

Bohemia  added  to  Germany,  This 
state  was  wholly  subdued  by  Otho  II., 
son  of  the  great  Otho,  and  added, 


like  Italy,  to  the  Germanic  empire, 
977. 

Juries  first  regularly  summoned  by 
an  ordinance  of  Edward  the  martyr, 
979. 

The  Coronation  Oath  was  first  taken 
by  Edward  the  Martyr,  four  years  after 
his  accession  ;  whereby  be  agreed  to 
rule  his  subjects  according  to  kkw. 


SECTION    XIV. 

ETHELRED  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
979  TO  1016—37  years. 

Ethelred  succeeded  quietly  to  the  throne,  though  his  mother's  wicked  policy 
was  never  forgotten  by  the  people  :  in  vain  she  built  monasteries,  and  per- 
formed penances,  with  a  view  to  evince  her  remorse  :  she  was  regarded  as  a 
hypocrite,  and  treated  as  such.    Ethelred^  deservedly  called  the  unready,  in- 
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Stead  of  opposing  the  Danes,  adopted  the  pusillaninoous  expedient  of  bribing 
them  to  retire,  by  a  payment  of  10,000/.  As  might  be  expected,  they  returned 
in  far  greater  force ;  but  would  have  been  repulsed  by  the  now  wiser  English, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of  Alfred,  duke  of  Mercia,  who  deserted  to 
the  enemy  with  the  squadron  under  his  command,  and  invited  Sweyn,  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Clave,  king  of  Norway,  to  come  in  person  to  the  island.  Those 
pirates  accordingly  entered  the  Thames,  and  laid  siege  to  London.  To  pre- 
vent the  destruction  of  that  city,  Ethelred  again  offered  the  invaders  money  to 
depart ;  and  Olave  making  a  journey  to  Andover,  where  Ethelred  resided,  was 
presented  with  the  sum  of  16,000/.  To  convince  the  king  that  he  would  never 
more  infest  the  country,  he  received  the  rite  of  confirmation  from  an  English 
bishop,  and  retired  with  Sweyn ;  but  his  followers  appeared  next  year  in  the  south, 
and  ravaged  Cornwall,  Devon,  Dorset,  Wales,  and  Kent.  A  yet  larger  amount 
was  then  paid  to  ensure  a  brief  respite ;  and  though  Ethelred,  to  prevent  their  re- 
turn, formed  an  alliance  with  duke  Richard  II.,  of  Normandy,  by  marrying  his 
sister,  the  Danes  came  back ;  and  he  adopted  the  resolution  of  assassinating 
all  the  settlers  of  that  nation  in  the  kingdom.  Secret  orders  were  accordingly 
des|>atched  for  a  general  massacre,  which  took  place  on  St.  Brice*s  day,  1002. 
Sweyn,  infuriated  by  so  atrocious  a  conduct,  immediately  reappeared  on  the 
cfiast,  and  was  again  bribed  to  retreat ;  but,  re^rdless  of  bis  oath,  he  levied  a 
new  contribution  upon  the  Kentish  people,  and  after  murdering  Elphege, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  compelled  vast  numbers  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
as  sovereign  of  Britain.  Ethelred,  who  had  already  sent  his  queen  Emma  and 
her  two  sons,  Alfred  and  Edward,  to  Normandy  for  protection,  instantly  upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence  fled  thither  himself;  but  had  not  been  there  six 
weeks,  before  the  death  of  Sweyn  at  Thetford,  Norfolk,  and  a  warm  invitation 
from  his  prelates  and  nobility,  induced  him  to  return.  His  indolence,  however, 
coupled  with  the  ill-conduct  of  his  son-in-law,  Edric,  who,  besides  showing 
much  cruelty  during  the  Danish  massacre,  had  lately  assassinated  two  very 
popular  noblemen,  Sigefert  and  Morcar,  induced  the  leading  men  of  the  coun- 
try to  wish  Canute,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  who  had  the  character  of  an  enterprising 
and  talented  prince,  might  become  their  sovereign.  Secretly  invited  by  the 
malcontents,  Canute  appeared  on  ihe  southern  coast;  and  though  opposed  on 
his  landing  by  the  troops  of  Ethelred,  the  Dane  overcame  all  obstacles.  Ethel- 
red, while  fortifying  London,  with  the  hope  of  giving  him  a  repulse,  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  illness,  on  hearing  that  Edric,  his  perfidious  kinsman,  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy;  and  he  expired,  just  as  the  soldiers  under  his  son  Edmund 
were  entering  the  city,  after  an  ineffectual  effort  to  stay  the  progress  *of  the 
invaders.    The  king  was  buried  somewhere  in  London. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


The  Tax  of  Danegelt  was  imposed 
to  raise  money  for  the  disgraceful  bribes 
offered  to  the  Danes.  It  consisted  of, 
first  one  shilling  and  then  two  shillings 
for  every  hide  of  land ;  and  no  less 
than  150,000/.  were  raised  at  various 
times  in  this  manner  by  Ethelred  ;  a 
vast  sum,  if  we  consider  the  value  of 
money  in  those  times. 

Paper  nutde  of  cotton  rags  was  com- 
monly used  in  England,  1000. 

Alauacre  of  the  Danet,  Neither  sex 
nor  age  was  spared  in  the  dreadful  mas- 
sacre of  1002  ;   and  even  Gunilda, 


sister  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and 
wife  of  Earl  Paling,  was  put  to  death 
by  Edric,  after  seeing  her  husband  and 
children  butchered  before  her  face. 

Norman  Architecture,  Churches  in 
England,  and  on  the  continent,  were 
rebuilt,  between  1000  and  1010,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  in 
what  is  now  called,  by  an  anachronism, 
the  Norman  style  of  architecture. 

Sale  of  Children  was  forbidden  in 
England  by  law,  1015. 

A  dreadful  Plague  ravaged  Europe 
from  1006  to  1008. 
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CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


The  Dynasty  of  Capet  commenced 
in  France  987,  by  the  elevation  of 
Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  the  great ; 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  rightful  heir, 
being  rejected,  on  the  plea  of  holding 
Lorraine  by  allegiance  to  Germany. 
Hugh  had  acted  for  the  late  king, 
Louis  the  sluggard,  throughout  his 
reign  ;  and  the  people,  disgusted  with 
the  imbecility  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  joyfully  acknowledged  one  so 
likely  to  carry  on  the  government  with 
ability.  Charles  of  Lorraine,  however, 
did  not  relinquish  his  inheritance  with- 
out a  struggle  ;  and  succeeded  so  far 
as  to  seize  on  Laon  and  Kheims.  But 
Ancelm,  bishop  of  Rheims,  under  the 
mask  of  friendship,  betrayed  him  to 
Hugh,  who  kept  him  prisoner  at  Or- 
leans until  his  death.  Hugh,  though 
he  displayed  no  extraordinary  talents, 
ruled  the  country  with  steadiness,  and 
died  996. 

Tke  Empire  of  Germany  declared 
elective.  The  progress  of  government 
in  Germany  was  greatly  different  from 
that  of  the  other  states  of  Europe. 
While  in  France  and  England  the  dig- 
nity of  the  great  lords  was  hourly  giving 
way  to  kingly  prerogative,  in  Germany 
the  peers  who,  from  being  oiiginally 
stewards  and  officers  about  the  empe- 
roi^s  person,  had  obtained  independ- 
ence, estates,  and  titles,  declared  the 
election  of  the  sovercit^n  to  be  their 
right ;  a  claim  which  was  formally  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor  Otho 
III.,  and  pope  Gregory  V.,  996.  This 
elective  faculty  remained  unimpaired 
till  1440,  when  Frederick,  duke  of 
Austria,  was  chosen  emperor ;  and  the 
imperial  dignity  was  then  made  here- 
ditary in  his  family.  The  title  of  king 
of  the  Romans  was  fixed  for  that  of 
the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  empire  of 
Germany  by  Otho,  and  so  it  remained 
for  ages. 

Ingurrection  of  Cincius,  Otho  IIL, 
on  hearing  that  a  strong  party,  headed 
by  one  Cincius,  prevailed  in  Rome, 
resolved  on  restoring  the  ancient  re- 
public, and  that  pope  Gregory  V.  had 


been  deposed  by  the  same,  and  another, 
named  John  XVI.,  placed  in  his  stead, 
marched  thither,  998,  and  took  the  city 
by  assault.  Seizing  Cincius,  he  be- 
headed him,  and  ordered  the  pope  he 
had  set  up  to  have  his  eyes  puUea  out, 
and  his  no^^e  cut  off,  and  then  to  be 
thrown  headlong  firom  the  castle  of  St. 
Anjrelo. 

Hindottan  conquered  by  Mahmoud 
of  Gazna,  Gazna,  a  city  of  Sablestan, 
on  the  confines  of  India,  became  the 
capital  of  a  very  powerful  empire  of 
the  same  name,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Saracen  kingdom,  of  which  it  had 
formed  a  portion.  In  998  its  sove- 
reign, Mahmoud,  raided  it  to  fame 
by  his  conquest  of  Hindostan,  over 
which  his  descendants  ruled  for  150 
years. 

Spread  of  Christianity.  So  rapid  of 
late  years  bad  been  the  progress  of  our 
benign  religion  throughout  Europe, 
that  every  state  possessed  a  portion  of 
Christians ;  and  in  1000  Olaf  king  of 
Sweden,  Harold  king  of  Denmark, 
Miezyslow  sovereign  of  Poland,  Wla- 
dimir  grand  duke  of  Muscovy,  and 
Geysa  prince  of  Hungary,  simulta- 
neously became  converts,  together  with 
their  respective  nations. 

Poland  erected  into  a  Kingdom  by 
the  emperor  Otho  III.,  who  declared 
it  independent  of  Germany,  and  raised 
its  duke,  Boleslaus,  to  the  rank  of 
king,  999. 

Battle  of  Clontarf,  The  Danes 
had  long  harassed  Ireland  in  the  same 
manner  as  England,  but  were  kept 
down  by  the  petty  kings  of  the  island, 
until  Maelmorha,  who  usurped  the 
crown  of  Leinster,  called  in  a  vast  force 
of  them,  and  attacked  Brian  Baruroha, 
sovereign  of  Munster  and  Connaught. 
Brian  defeated  them  on  Good  Friday, 
1014,  with  vast  slaughter,  though  be 
was  himself  killed,  after  performing 
prodigies  of  valour.  Malachy,  who 
succeeded  Brian,  describes  the  battle 
in  the  true  style  of  his  country :  ■  It 
is  impossible  for  human  language  to 
paint  it ;  an  angel  from  heaven  only 
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could  give  a  correct  idea  of  ihe  terrors 
of  that  day.  We  retired  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  fallow-field  from  the  com- 
batants, the  high  wind  of  Uie  Spring 
blowing  from  them  towards  us.  And 
we  were  no  longer  than  half  an  hour 
there,  when  neither  of  the  two  armies 
could  discern  each  other,  nor  could 
one  know  his  father  or  brother,  even 
though  he  were  the  next  to  him,  unless 
he  could  recognise  his  voice,  or  know 
the  spot  on  which  he  stood  ;  and  we 
were  covered  all  over,  both  faces,  arms, 
heads,  hair,  and  clothes,  with  red 
drops  of  blood,  borne  from  them  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  !  And  should 
we  attempt  to  assist  them  we  could 
not,  for  our  arms  were  entangled  with 
the  locks  of  their  hair,  which  were  cut 


off  by  the  swords,  and  blown  towards 
us  by  the  wind ;  so  that  we  were  all 
the  time  engaged  in  disentangling  our 
arms.  And  they  fought  from  sunrise, 
until  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
the  full  tide  carried  the  ships  away. 
It  appears  that  the  victory  was  suffi- 
ciently decisive  to  keep  the  Danes 
henceforward  from  the  island ;  and 
those  days  of  happiness  returned  which 
had  blessed  the  reign  of  Brian,  <  when, 
so  sti'ictly  were  the  laws  obeyed,  that 
a  lady  might  travel  unattended  from 
Tonn  Chliodna  to  Tonn  Tuaithe  (that 
is,  from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the 
other),  with  a  gold  ring  on  the  top  of 
her  wand,  without  being  robbed  or 
molested.* 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Basil  1 1.9  Emperor  of  ihe  FxiSt, 
noted  for  his  barbarity  to  the  Bulga- 
rians. Having  defeated  them  1014, 
he  cruelly  put  out  the  eyes  of  15,000 
prisoners,  and  compelled  them  to  go, 
ninety-nine  in  a  party,  led  by  one  who 
was  not  thus  deprived,  into  the  pre- 
sence of  their  king,  Samuel ;  who  sur- 
vived only  two  days  so  horrible  a 
spectacle. 

Pope  Silvester  II.,  the  most  learned 
roan  of  his  time,  succeeded  Gregory  V., 
999.  He  maintained  the  church's 
power  with  a  high  hand,  was  a  great 
promoter  of  learning,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  leisure  to  physics.     He 


constructed  a  clock,  globe,  and  as- 
trolabe, and  has  lefl  some  highly  in- 
teresting letters  on  various  subjects. 

Abbo  of  Fleuryy  a  Benedictine,  who 
was  slain  in  his  attempt  to  reform  a 
monastery,  and  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
the  Popes,  and  of  Edward  the  Mar- 
tyr, stdl  extant ;  Abbo  of  Paris,  who 
has  given  in  rough  verse  an  account  of 
the  sack  of  Paris  by  the  Normans, 
which  he  witnessed  ;  ^Ifric,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  known  by  his 
canons  for  the  regular  clergy ;  CEcu^ 
menius,  a  bishop  of  Thessaly,  author 
of  excellent  annotations  in  Greek  on 
the  Acts  and  St.  Paul's  epistles. 


SECTION  XV. 

EDMUND  II.  (IRONSIDE),    KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1016   TO  1017 — 1  YEAR. 

Edmund,  on  finding  himself  by  the  demise  of  his  fiither  in  possession  of 
the  disturbed  kingdom,  was  crowned  at  Kingston,  and  instantly  attacked 
Canute,  and  the  traitor  Edric,  at  Scoerston  in  Gloucestershire.  The  royal  forces, 
deceived  by  a  stratagem  of  Edric  (who  ordered  to  be  hoisted  on  a  pole  the  head  of 
a  slain  soldier,  whose  features  resembled  those  of  the  king),  began  to  give  way  ; 
and  many  hours  elapsed  before  they  could  be  convinced  of  their  monarch's 
safety.  They,  however,  rallied  again  ;  and  Edric,  pretending  to  desert  from 
Canute,  offered  his  services  to  Edmund,  whom  he  advised  to  retreat  towards 
Essex.  Edmund  accordingly  retreated  ;  and  at  Assiugton  thought  to  decide 
tlie  fate  of  his  kingdom.    The  fight  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Edric  again 
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went  over  to  the  Danish  side,  and  occasioned  the  picking  out  and  slaughter 
of  the  majority  of  the  English  nobility.  Severe  as  was  his  loss,  the  king  yet 
entertained, a  hope  of  subduing  his  relentless  foes;  and  was  about  to  meet 
them  the  third  time,  when  his  officers  proposed  a  compromise  with  Canute. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  that  Edmund  and  Canute  should  divide  the  kingdom 
between  them,  Canute  taking  Mercia,  East  Anglia,  and  Northumberland,  and 
Edmund  all  the  south.  The  latter  survived  this  disheartening  treaty  only  a 
month,  being  murdered  at  Oxford  by  two  of  his  attendants,  the  accomplices  of 
Edric,  who  thus  gave  the  undivided  sovereignty  to  Canute,  1017.  The  body  of 
the  murdered  monarch  was  buried  at  Oxford. 

EMINENT   PERSON. 


OsbemCf  a  Benedictine  of  Canter, 
bury,  who  wrote  what  may  be  called 
the  fabulous  life  of  St.  Dunstan.  He 
therein  asserts  that  Satan,  amongst  the 
frequent  visits  he  paid  the  saint,  was 
one  day  more  earnest  than  usual  in  his 
temptations ;  till  Dunstan,  provoked 
at  his  importunity,  seized  him  by  the 


nose  with  a  pair  of  hot  pincers,  as  he 
put  his  head  into  his  cell,  and  so  held 
him  till  the  malignant  spirit  made  the 
neighbourhood  resound  with  his  hal- 
looings ;  a  conquest  which  wonder- 
fully tended  to  raise  the  general  esteem 
for  the  saint's  piety  and  power. 


SECTION    XVI. 
THE  RULE  OF  THE  DANES  IN  ENGLAND. 

1017   TO    1041 24  YEARS. 

Canute,  How  far  we  are  to  consider  the  succession  of  the  Danes  to  the 
English  throne  as  a  conquest,  it  is  difficult,  without  a  long  discussion,  to  de- 
cide :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  Canute  professed  to  receive  the  crown  simply  as 
the  guardian  of  Edmund's  infant  children,  Edwin  and  Edward,  whom  he 
nevertheless  sent  over  to  his  tributary,  the  king  of  Sweden,  secretly  desiring 
him  to  despatch  them  in  any  way  he  could  devise.  Canute  was  soon  involved 
in  disputes  with  the  English  nobles  ;  some  he  banished,  and  many  he  put  to 
death  :  amongst  the  latter  was  the  traitor  Edric,  who  was  hanged,  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  Thames.  He  also  exacted  large  fines  from  such  as  had 
shown  particular  affection  for  Edmund.  When  he  heard  that  Richard,  duke  of 
Normandy,  had  prepared  a  fleet  to  bring  over  Alfie<l  and  Edward,  his  sister 
Emma^s  children  by  Ethelred,  whose  claim  to  the  succession  was  undoubted, 
Canute  agreed  to  marry  Emma,  the  widow  of  Ethelred,  and  was  thus  left  suf- 
ficiently at  ease  to  make  two  voyages  to  his  northern  dominions.  In  the  first 
of  these  he  put  down,  by  the  assistance  of  Earl  Godwin,  an  insunection  of  the 
Swedes ;  and  in  the  last,  dethroned  Olaus  of  Sweden,  declaring  himself  king 
of  England,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  On  his  return,  remorse  for  his 
violent  conduct  seems  to  have  seized  him  :  he  built  churches,  endowed  monas- 
teries, and  finally  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  engaging  all  the  princes  through 
whose  dominions  he  passed,  to  desist  from  those  heavy  tolls  they  were  in  Uie 
habit  of  exacting  from  English  pilgrims.  On  his  return  from  the  continent, 
Canute  cited  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  do  homage  for  the  possession  of 
Cumberland  :  this  he  could  not  effect  without  marching  northwards ;  but  when 
Malcolm  saw  the  large  army  of  the  English,  he  instantly  complied.  It  was 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  that  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  has  been 
recorded  to  prove  Canute  weaned  from  the  vanities  of  the  world.    Assured  by 
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his  flattering  courtiers  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  so  potent  a  monarch,  he 
ordered  a  chair  to  be  placed  on  the  sea-shore,  as  the  tide  was  rising  :  *  Thus 
fiur  shalt  thou  go,*  exclaimed  he  to  the  roaring  ocean,  'and  no  farther:'  and 
when  the  waves  dashed  over  his  feet,  he  practically  convinced  his  adulatory 
followers,  that  God  alone  was  endued  with  power  over  the  elements.  From 
that  day  forward  he  would  never  wear  his  crown;  and,  dying  at  Shaftesbury, 
1035,  was  buried  at  Winchester.  Harold  L,  son  of  Canute  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, succeeded  his  father,  though  it  had  been  stipulated  that  his  son  by  Emma 
of  Normandy,  Ilardicanute,  should  All  the  throne  at  his  death.  A  civil  war 
was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  to  decide  the  claims  of  the  brothers,  when  it 
was  agreed  that  Harold  should  have  London,  and  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  Hardicanute  the  southern  coumies ;  Emma  taking  up  her  abode 
at  Winchester  until  her  son,  the  king  of  Denmark,  should  arrive  to  take  pos* 
session.  Meanwhile  the  two  sons  of  Eihelred,  Alfred  and  Edward,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  Normandy,  came  over  to  England  to  pay  their  mother 
Emma  a  visit ;  but  were  waylaid,  and  attempted  to  be  assassinated,  by  the 
hirelings  of  earl  Godwin  and  king  Harold  They  succeeded  in  seizing  Alfred, 
whose  eyes  they  put  out,  and  who  died  of  the  injuries  he  received  in  the  fray, 
at  Ely,  soon  after  :  Edward,  however,  escaped,  and  together  with  his  mother, 
fled  beyond  sea.  Harold,  hereupon,  took  possession  of  the  share  allotted  to 
his  brother ;  and  when  the  latter  was  leaving  Denmark  with  a  considerable  fleet 
to  punish  this  unnatural  conduct,  Harold  died  at  Oxford,  1039,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester.  He  was  called  hare-foot,  on  account  of  his  agility  in  running. 
Hardicanute,  so  called  fur  his  strength,  had  no  sooner  landed  in  his  new  domi- 
nions, than  he  ordered  the  corpse  of  his  brother  to  be  disinterred,  and  thrown 
into  the  Thames,  for  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  brother  Alfred.  He  accused 
earl  Godwin  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder;  but  that  noble  turned  away 
the  wrath  of  his  new  master  by  presenting  him  with  a  magnificent  sailing- 
vessel,  rowed  by  eighty  men,  each  wearing  on  the  arm  a  bracelet  of  gold,  and 
armed  and  clothed  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  Hardicanute  then  renewed 
the  tax  of  Danegelt  for  present  necessities,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 
people,  who  at  Worcester  killed  two  of  ihe  collectors ;  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeaing  to  adopt  far  more  rigirous  measures,  when  death  seized  him  by  apo- 
plexy at  a  marriage-festival  at  Lambeth,  1041,  thus  freeing  the  nation  from  a 
yoke  it  had  borne  twenty-four  years.    He  was  buried  at  Winchester. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Expulsion  of  Edmund  Ironside*s  chil- 
dren. Olaus,  king  of  Sweden,  ab- 
horring the  course  proposed  to  him  by 
Canute,  1017,  sent  Edwin  and  Edward 
to  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  who 
educated  them  in  his  court,  and  mar- 
ried tliem  to  members  of  his  family. 
Edwin  soon  died ;  but  Edward  had 
by  Agatha,  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Henry  II.,  three  children,  Edgar  Athe- 
ling,  Margaret,  afterwards  queen  of 
Scotland,  and  Christina,  who  took  the 
veil. 

Influence  of  the  Danish  Conquest, 
No  great  change  in  the  habits  or  man- 
ners of  the  people  had  been  effected 
during  the  Danish  sway  in  England. 


The  two  nations  had  been  one  race  in 
most  points  from  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wolf:  in  200  years  they  had  inter- 
married, their  language  was  the  same, 
and  the  rulers  alone  made  the  chief 
distinction  :  these  were  either  Saxons 
or  Danes,  without  affecting  those  be- 
neath, otherwise  than  by  their  squab- 
bles for  pre-eminence.  Great  there- 
fore was  the  general  ioy  when  it  was 
discovered  that  the  death  of  Hardi- 
canute would  secure  the  country  from 
future  disturbance,  rather  than  because 
the  Saxon  line  of  sovereigns  would  be 
restored ;  about  which  the  main  body 
of  the  people  cared  little. 
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CHIEF  FOREIGN   EVENTS. 


Bulgaria  added  to  Germany.  The 
emperor  Basil  II.  reduced  this  king- 
dom to  a  proyiDce  of  his  empire,  1019) 
from  ^hich  time  it  was  governed  by 
Roman  dukes  for  167  years. 

Fall  of  the  Kaliphate  of  Cordova. 
The  hereditary  vizier  at  C'ordova  had 
long  been  more  powerful  than  the 
kaliph  ;  and  with  Almanzor,  vizier  of 
the  kaliph  El-Hakkam,  the  glory  of 
the  kaliphate  expired.  For  twenty 
years  that  minister  waged  a  successful 
war  against  the  increasing  power  of 
the  Spaniards,  taking  their  capital, 
Laon.  In  998,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated at  Medina  Celi  by  Sancho,  king 
of  Leon ;  and  dying  soon  after,  all  was 
anarchy  in  the  kaliphate.  El-Hakkam 
was  deposed  1005 ;  and  after  nume- 
rous usurpations,  lalmarben  Moham- 
med, the  last  kaliph,  was  driven  out  of 
Cordova,  1027,  by  a  faction,  and  the 
kaliphate  split  into  six  petty  states  — 
Toledo,  Saragossa,  Seville,  Valencia, 
Lisbon,  and  Iluen9a  ;  each  of  which 
had  its  king.  In  this  divided  con- 
dition the  once  gloiious  Cordova  con- 
tinued, until  the  foundatipn  of  Gra- 
nada, two  centurits  after.  So  fell  the 
empire  of  Abdalrahman,  after  a  splen- 
did existence  of  200  years  ;  and  we 
regard  its  history  with  respect,  when 
vre  remember  that  all  the  other  states 
of  Europe  were  either  sunk  in  igno- 


rance, or  torn  by  anarchy,  during  its 
vigorous  career.  England,  weakened 
by  her  heptarchy,  was  utterly  insignifi- 
cant  in  political  history;  France  was 
only  an  incipient  and  semi-barbarous 
nation  ;  Italy  was  always  in  utter  con- 
fusion ;  Greece,  though  possessed  of 
the  arts  and  luxuries  of  ancient  Home, 
had  lost  her  energy,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  settle  scholastic  questions, 
or  to  unravel  metaphysical  and  specu- 
lative subtleties  ;  while  Germany,  Po- 
land, Muscovy,  and  the  northern  states, 
were  occupied  in  settling  down  within 
defined  boundaries,  without  much  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  matters  of  duration, 
and  form  of  rule. 

The  Kingdom  of  Arragon  founded. 
This  portion  of  Spain  v^as  made  a 
kingdom  independent  of  that  of  Leon, 
by  Ramirez,  1035 ;  the  kingdom  of 
Leon  was  at  the  same  time  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  junction  to  it  of 
the  remainder  of  Castile  under  Fer- 
dinand the  Great.  When  Saocho, 
the  son  of  Ferdinand,  succeeded,  the 
whole  Spanish  fabric  was  nearly  sub- 
verted by  a  quarrel  with  his  two  bro- 
thers, Alphoiiso  of  Leon,  and  Garcia 
of  Galicia,  whom  he  forced  to  take 
refuge  for  a  time  with  their  natural 
enemies,  the  Moorish  kings  of  Toledo 
and  Seville. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Bvrchard,  bishop  of  Worms,  who 
compiled  the  collection  of  canons,  en- 
titlea  '  The  great  Book  of  Decrees,' 
considered  |as  sound  church-law  to 
this  day. 

Guido  Aretino,  a  Benedictine,  who 
reduced  music  to  a  fixed  system,  1035. 
He  invented  the  moiiosyllables  of  the 
Solfeggio  (ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la),  from 
the  lines  of  a  Latin  hymn ;   but  ft, 


whence  the  modern  scales  of  the  two 
modes,  major  and  minor,  is  a  later  in- 
vention. 

Avicenncff  the  Arabian  physician, 
practised  at  Bagdad,  1036,  and  the 
sultan  of  Persia  made  him  his  vizier. 
Such  of  his  medical  writings  as  are  ex- 
tant are  little  more  than  copies  from 
the  works  of  Galen. 
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SECTION   XVII. 

EDWARD  ir.,  OR  THE  CONFESSOR,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1041  TO  1066—25  YEARS. 

Edward,  son  of  Ethelred  II.,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped  assassination, 
and  who  had  been  educated  in  Normandy,  was  fortunately  at  court  when  his 
half-brother  Uardicanute  died  ;  and  the  nobles,  to  prevent  the  claim  of  Sweyn, 
king  of  Norway,  Ilardicanute's  eldest  brother,  declared  in  his  favour,  rather 
than  wait  for  the  coming  over  of  the  descendants  of  Edmund  Ironside  from 
Hungary,  the  true  heirs.  Edward  contrived  to  lay  his  first  taxes,  so  that  they 
should  ^l  most  heavily  on  the  English  Danes,  who  had  obtained  their  wealth 
by  the  deprivation  of  the  Saxons, — a  measure  which  brought  him  vast  popu- 
larity ;  but  when  he  began  to  display  an  attachment  to  the  Norman  habits,  lan- 
guage, and  people,  earl  Godwin,  who  longed  for  a  ground  of  quarrel,  suddenly 
appeared  in  arms,  demanding  the  dismissal  of  three  Norman  divines,  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  sees  of  Dorchester,  London,  and  Canterbury.  By  the 
aid  of  Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumberland,  F^dward  kept  the  rebellious  earl  in 
check  ;  and  Godwin,  upon  the  defection  of  his  troops,  was  obliged  to  escape 
to  the  continent.  The  influence  of  this  noble,  however,  regarded  as  he  was 
by  a  large  body  of  the  nation,  as  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Kent, 
was  too  well  grounded  to  allow  of  his  expatriation  ;  and  entering  the  Thames 
with  a  large  fleet,  equipped  for  him  by  the  earl  of  Flanders,  he  so  far  over- 
awed Fxl ward's  party  as  to  be  allowed  to  land  and  justify  himself.  Feigning 
regret  for  what  had  passed,  he  agreed  to  give  as  hostages  for  his  future  quiet 
conduct,  one  of  his  sons,  and  his  great-nephew ;  and  these  the  king  sent  over 
to  his  kinsman,  the  young  duke  of  Normandy.  The  earl  died  soon  afWr  this 
transaction;  and  Harold,  his  son,  pursuing  his  father's  policy,  endeavoured  to 
raise  a  party  amongst  the  nobles,  on  whom  he  might  rely  for  placing  him  on 
the  throne,  should  Edward  leave  no  issue.  The  king's  dislike  of  the  Godwins, 
however,  determined  him  to  look  elsewhere  for  an  heir  ;  and  his  young  friend 
and  former  companion,  William  of  Normandy,  possessed  of  military  aad  other 
popular  virtues,  seemed  to  him  the  person  roost  capable  of  putting  down  the 
numerous  competitors  for  the  crown,  that  his  decease  would  cause  to  arise. 
This  duke,  who  was  only  the  natural  son  of  duke  Robert  by  a  tanner's  daugh- 
ter, had  been  on  a  visit  at  the  English  court  at  (he  period  of  Godwin's  rebel- 
lion ;  and  it  is  probable  the  king  expressed  to  him,  on  that  occasion,  his  wish 
that  he  should  be  his  successor.  A  circumstance  soon  after  occurred,  which 
enabled  the  duke  to  disclose  his  designs.  Harold  having  sailed  for  Normandy, 
to  solicit  the  release  of  his  brother  and  nephew,  the  hostages  given  to  Edward, 
was  wrecked  on  the  territory  of  Guy,  count  of  Ponthieu,  a  tributary  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  who  made  him  prisoner  for  the  sake  of  ransom,  and  carried  him  to 
duke  William,  his  liege  lord.  The  duke  received  his  captive  with  kindness, 
but  before  he  would  permit  his  departure  with  the  hostages,  extorted  from  him 
a  piomise  that  he  would  not  prevent  his  succession  on  the  death  of  Edward ; 
making  him  swear  to  that  effect  on  an  altar,  beneath  which  the  relics  of  holy 
persons  were  concealed,  a  most  sacred  form  of  oath  in  that  day.  Meanwhile 
a  change  had  uken  place  in  Edward's  views  with  regard  to  the  succession, 
which  in  the  end  operated  still  more  fiivourably  for  William.  The  king,  whe- 
ther from  a  fear  of^  offending  his  people  by  declaring  for  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, or  struck  with  sudden  remorse  for  his  exclusion  of  the  bouse  of  his 
elder  brother,  Edmund  Ironside, had  sent  to  Hungary  for  Edward,  that  prince's 
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only  remaining  son,  who  brought  with  him  to  England  his  three  children, 
Edgar  Atheling,  Margaret,  and  Christina,  but  died  almost  instantly  after  his 
arrival.  Edgar  Athehng  stood  therefore  next  in  descent ;  but  Edward,  fearful 
of  trusting  the  sceptre  to  a  boy  of  delicate  temperament,  determinately  fixed 
again  upon  William  of  Normandy ;  and  though  he  made  no  will  in  his  favour, 
he  led  him  to  hope  for  success ;  while  the  accident  of  Harold's  captivity  tended 
to  confirm  the  ardent  expectations  of  the  duke.  Edward,  however,  kept  up 
appearances  with  Harold,  who  was  allowed  to  head  a  force  against  the  Welsh, 
when  they  infested  the  western  borders,  under  prince  Griffith ;  and  who  drove 
them  to  such  extremities  that  they  cut  off  Griffith's  head,  and  sent  it  to  him, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  spare  the  lives  of  his  remaining  followers.  So 
valiant  an  exploit,  and  his  disinterested  refusal  to  take  up  the  cause  of  his  own 
brother  Tosti,  now  duke  of  Northumberland,  who  had  treated  the  Northum- 
brians with  so  much  cruelty  that  they  rebelled,  gained  him  the  applause  of  the 
nation ;  and  promises  of  support,  in  case  of  the  king's  decease,  were  made 
him  in  many  quarters.  That  event  almost  instantly  occurred  :  Edward,  broken 
with  age  and  infirmities,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  which  carried  him 
to  the  grave,  in  his  66th  year,  January  5,  1066.  The  people  concurred  in 
bestowing  upon  him  the  title  of  confessor,  or  saint,  for  his  general  piety  and 
virtue ;  while  the  monks  lauded  his  strict  conformity  to  the  rules  of  St.  Bene- 
dict. His  body  was  interred  in  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  erected  by 
himself;  his  bones  being,  more  than  a  century  afteivrards,  enshrined  in  a 
curious  manner  in  gold,  set  with  jewels. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


The  Conned,  When  earl  Godwin 
was  accused  of  having  been  accessary 
to  the  death  of  the  king's  brother,  he 
appealed  to  his  corsned,  or  morsel  of 
execration,  which,  according  to  the 
vulgar  story,  stuck  in  his  throat,  and 
killed  him.  The  corsned  was  a  piece 
of  consecrated  bread  eaten  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  when  they  desired  to 
clear  themselves  of  a  crime,  praying 
that  it  might  be  their  last  morsel,  if 
gnilty;  hence  perhaps  the  phrases  of 
abjuration  amongst  the  common  people, 
*  I  will  take  the  sacrament  upon  it  ;* 
'  May  this  morsel  be  my  last ;  for  the  | 


Eucharist  was  administered  to  the  per- 
son taking  the  corsned  ;  if  indeed  the 
corsned  was  not,  as  some  have  sus- 
pected, the  sacramental  element  itself, 
till  the  subsequent  belief  in  transub- 
stantiation  preserved  it  from  such  pro- 
fane uses. 

Touching  for  the  K%ng'$  Evil,  The 
belief  in  the  power  of  a  king's  touch 
over  the  scrofula  existed  from  1058, 
when  Edward  originated  the  practice, 
until  the  eighteenth  century;  whence 
that  affection  has  been  denominated 
the  king's  evil. 


CHIEF  FORBIGV  BYBirrS. 


Exploitt  of  the  CitL  The  name  of 
this  Spanish  hero  was  Don  Roderigo 
Dioi  de  Bivar,  Cid  being  merely  the 
Arabic  term  for  lord.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  court  of  Castile,  and  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  being  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  He  saved 
Don  Sancho,  in  his  vrar  against  his 
brother  Alfonso,  king  of  Leon ;  and 
when  Sancho  was  killed  by  treason, 
would  not  allow  Alfonso  to  succeed 
him,  until  he  bad  solemnly  cleared 


himself  of  his  murder  by  oath.  In 
1074,  he  married  Donna  Ximenes  Dias, 
daughter  of  count  Alvares  of  the  Astu- 
rias,  and  soon  after  quitted  Castile,  as 
a  bandit-chief,  to  ravage  Arragon.  At 
length  he  made  himself  sovereign  of  a 
territory  which  he  conquered  from  the 
Moors ;  and  on  the  murder  of  Hiaya, 
king  of  Toledo,  became  master  of  Va- 
lentia,  which  he  held  until  his  death  in 
1099.  The  Spanish  romance-writen 
have  mixi^  up  the  history  of  the  Cid 
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with  countless  fabulous  tales,  including 
his  single  combat  with  Don  Gomez,  and 
marriage  with  his  daughter.  The  latter 
forms  the  subject  of  Corneille's  ad- 
mirable tragedy,  <  The  Cid.' 

The  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
Jounded  for  the  protection  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  asainst  infidels,  1050. 

Death  of  Macbeth,  This  ambitious 
thane  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land by  murdering  Duncan  at  Inver- 
ness, 1040y  when  Banquo  and  Macgill 
shared  the  fate  of  their  sovereign.  The 
usurper  retired  to  the  highlands,  upon 
hearing  that  Edward  of  England  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Malcolm,  the 
riffhtful  heir ;  and  that  monarch  soon 
aner  entered  Scotland,  with  an  army 
under  Si  ward,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
For  two  years  after  the  coronation  of 
Malcolm,  Macbeth  continued  to  harass 
the  country  by  sudden  descents  from 
his  mountainous  retreat ;  but  at  length 
he  fell  in  a  skirmish  near  his  own  for- 
tress at  Dunsinane,  by  the  hand  of 
Macduff,  thane  of  Fife,  1057.  The 
most  interesting  facts  of  this  usurpa- 
tion are  recorded,  with  some  licence^ 
by  the  immortal  Shakspeare. 

Foundation  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Two 
SicUiet.  Melo,  a  nobleman  of  Ban 
in  Italy,  had,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  invited  some  Nor- 
man soldiers  to  join  him  against  a 
neighbouring  enemy :  they  accordingly 
crossed  the  Alps,  assisted  him,  but 
were  defeated  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
return  home^  they  wandered  amongst 
the  Italian  mountains.  These  merce- 
naries being  fearless  men,  were  soon 
courted  to  assist  the  princes  of  Capua, 
Salerno,  and  Naples,  in  their  petty 
quarrels;    and    tne  latter  rewarding 


them  with  some  land,  they  founded  the 
city  of  Aversa,  1028.  Thus  established, 
they  aided  the  Greek  emperor  against 
the  Saracens,  in  the  contest  for  Sicily ; 
the  Siracens  were  beaten,  but  the  Greeks 
behaving  ungratefully  to  their  Norman 
allies,  the  latter  attacked  them  on  the 
plains  of  Canns,  and  wrested  from 
them  all  Apulia.  Leo  IX.,  the  first 
pope  who  kept  a  standing  army, 
marched  with  a  force  of  Germans  and 
Italians  to  dispossess  them  :  but  they 
captured  the  pontiff;  and  he,  to  re- 
deem himself,  granted  to  them,  not 
only  Apulia,  but  Calabria,  1054,  for  a 
perpetual  possession,  to  which  pope 
Nicolas  II.  soon  after  added  Sicily. 
The  whole  was  ruled  as  an  independent 
duchy  till  1130. 

RivolutionM  in  the  Eattem  Empire. 
Zoe,  the  empress,  an  abandonee!  wo- 
man, who  murdered  her  first  husband 
to  raise  the  court  jeweller  to  the  throne, 
was  deposed  and  imprisoned,  but  ulti- 
mately restored  ;  she  then  took  as  her 
third  consort,  Constantine  Monoma- 
chus.  She  died  1050.  Isaac  Com- 
nenus,  emperor  soon  after,  finding  the 
throne  untenable,  retired,  after  two 
years'  reign,  to  a  monastery,  1059. 

Frogrtu  of  the  Turks,  During  the 
reign  of  Edward,  the  progress  of  this 
Tartar  horde  in  Europe  and  Asia  was 
very  considerable.  In  1035  the  Turks 
under  Togrul-Bek  got  possession  of 
Persia ;  and  they  greatly  harassed  the 
eastern  empire,  rendered  Bagdad  tri- 
butary, ana  in  1065  took  Jerusalem 
from  the  Saracens.  The  Turks  were 
Tartar  slaves,  who  worked  in  the 
mines,  but  declared  themselves  an 
independent  tribe  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Glaber^  a  Benedictine  of  Clugni, 
who  wrote  a  chronicle  of  France  in 
iAtin,  containing  much  valuable  in- 
formation,combined  with  fable. — Theo^ 
pkylaety  bishop  of  Acris,  in  Bulgaria, 


who  converted  the  barbarians  of  his 
diocese  to  Christianity,  and  wrote  a 
commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  of 
great  merit. 
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SECTION   XVIII. 

HAROLD  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1066. 

Harold  II.  His  accession  was  attended  with  as  little  opposition  as  if  he 
had  mounted  the  throne  by  the  most  undoubted  hereditary  title.  The  powerful 
nobility,  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  citizens  of  London,  adopted  his  cause ;  and 
neither  the  duke  of  Normandy,  nor  Edgar  Aiheling,  were  mentioned  as 
likely  to  prefer  any  claim.  Harold  was  accordingly  crowned  by  the  arch- 
bbhop  of  York,  on  the  day  after  king  Edward's  death.  The  first  signal 
of  a  wish  to  dispute  his  authority  came  from  abroad.  His  brother  Tosti, 
whom  the  rebellion  of  the  Northumbrians  had  driven  into  exile,  urged 
Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  to  join  William  of  Normandy  in  his  meditated 
descent  upon  England.  The  emperor  Henry  IV.,  and  pope  Alexander  II. 
also,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  William ;  insomuch  that  he  was  enabled 
to  assemble  a  fleet  of  3000  vessels,  and  an  army  of  60,000  men,  besides 
having  the  aid  of  Tosti  and  Harold  HalBiger,  king  of  Norway,  who,  with  360 
vessels,  were  the  first  to  land  in  Northumberland,  and  commit  depredations 
on  that  coast.  In  this  enterprise  Tosti  and  the  king  of  Norway  fell ;  while  a 
large  portion  of  their  army,  unable  to  re-embark,  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Englisn  under  Harold  in  person,  who  had  rapidly  marched  to  Standford  to 
give  them  battle.  The  king  had  scarcely  time  to  rejoice  for  this  victory,  when 
he  heard  that  the  duke  of  Normandy  had  landed  at  Pevensey  in  Sussex.  Wil- 
liam, with  his  vast  armament,  had  reached  the  English  coast  in  safety,  and  had 
quietly  disembarked  his  soldiers.  The  Normans,  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of 
conquest,  were  inclined  to  regard  the  trifling  circumstance  of  their  leader's  h\\ 
upon  the  beach,  when  attempting  to  leap  from  his  boat,  as  an  omen  fraught 
with  all  manner  of  good  ;  exclaiming,  '  See !  he  embraces  the  land  he  was 
born  to  subdue!'  With  all  the  celerity  in  his  power,  Harold  directed  his 
inarch  into  Sussex,  and  drew  near  to  the  invaders,  who  had  removed  their 
camp  to  Hastings.  So  confident  was  he  of  success,  that  he  sent  a  message  to 
the  duke,  offering  him  a  sum  of  money  to  depart  the  kingdom  ;  but  William 
refusing  all  negotiation,  he  prepared  steadily  to  eject  him. 

CHIEF   EVENTS. 


The  Battle  of  Hastingi.  The  as- 
pect of  proceedings  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  was  very  different  in  the 
two  camps.  The  English  spent  the 
time  in  riot,  jollity,  and  disorder ;  the 
Normans  in  prayer,  and  the  other 
functions  of  religion.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  eventful  day,  October 
14,  1066,  the  duke,  after  an  animating 
address  to  his  soldiers,  divided  his 
force  into  three  lines,  himself  taking 
command  of  the  cavalry  ;  and  giving 
the  signal  of  attack,  the  whole  army, 
singing  the  song  of  Roland  the  Brave, 
advanced  in  order,  and  with  alaciity, 
towards    the    enemy.     Harold    had 


seized  the  advantage  of  a  rising 
ground  :  the  Kentish  men  were  in  the 
van,  the  Londoners  guarded  the  stand- 
ard, and  the  king  himself  dismounting, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
fantry, his  valiant  brothers,  Gurth  and 
Leofwiii,  having  each  a  wing  under 
his  command.  The  first  assault  of 
the  Normans  was  desperate,  but  was 
repelled  by  the  bravery  of  the  Etigli&h ; 
and  again  and  again  they  attacked, 
and  met  with  a  similar  repulse.  At 
length  William  resorted  to  stratagem 
to  draw  his  opponents  from  the  advan- 
tageous post  they  occupied.  He  com- 
manded his  troops  to  make  a  hasty 
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retreat ;    and    the   English  supposing 
them  panic-struck,  followed  them  into 
the  plain ;  whereon  the  Norman   in- 
^ntry,  facing  about,  fell  upon  them, 
and  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter. 
Still  were  the  English  again  rallied, 
and   kept   in   tolerable   force  by  the 
activity   of    Harold;     and    regaining 
their  former  position,  they  maintained 
it  with  astonishing  courage,  until  the 
Normans  a  second  time  attempted  the 
deceit.     As  the  inexperienced  English 
again  fell  into  the  snare,  William  was 
enabled  to  attack  them  in  flank  with  a 
set  body  of  heavy-armed  infantry,  and 
at    length    prevailed.       Harold    was 
struck  by  an  arrow,  which  pierced  his 
eye,  and  occasioned  his  almost  instant 
death;    his  two   brothers  shared    the 
same  fate  ;  and  the  army,  discouraged 
by  the  fall   of  those    princes,    gave 
ground  on  all  sides,  and  soon  left  the 
iield  to  the  Normans.     A  troop,  how- 
ever, of  the  vanquished  party  is  said 
to  have  turned  suddenly  upon  its  pur- 
suers, when   passing  some  deep  and 
miry  ground,  and    to  have  obtained 
some  revenge  for  the  dishonour  of  the 
day;  but  the  appearance  of  the  duke 
obliged   it   to  seek  safety   in    flight. 
Thus  vras  gained  by  William  duke  of 
Normandy,  not  only  a  decisive  vic- 
tory, but  a  kingdom  ;  after  a   battle 
which  lasted  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and   which   seemed    worthy,  by  the 
heroic  valour  displayed  on  both  sides, 
to  determine  the  rate  of  a  great  nation. 
William  had  three  horses  killed  under 
him,  and  there  fell  nearly  15,000  Nor- 
mans :  but  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
British   was  far    more    considerable. 
The  Norman  army  left  not  the  fleld 
without  giving  thanks  to  heaven  in  the 
most  solemn  manner ;  and  the  duke, 
having    ordered    the    dead    body  of 
Harold  to  be  given  up  to  his  afflicted 
mother,  prepared  to  push  to  the  ut- 
most his  advantage  against  the  divided, 
dismayed,  and  discomfited   English. 
He  marched  without  delay  to  London, 
accompanied  by  his  remaining  knights 
and  ofiicers,  who  became  the  founders 
of  many  of  our  present  titled  families ; 
and  whose  names  of  de  Beaumont^  | 


de  Warren,  de  Montgomerie,  d'Esta- 
ples,  de  Tliouars,  de  Giantmesnil, 
Ashbumham,  Gifi^ird,  &c.,  are  yet  to 
be  found  in  our  peerage.  So  fell  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  af^er  a  duration 
of  600  years,  calculating  from  the 
dominion  of  Hengist. 

Alleged  Escape  of  Harold,  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  Harold  was 
borne  off  the  field  privately,  that  his 
wound  was  not  mortal,  and  that  when 
Henry  I.  visited  a  dying  hermit  at 
Chester,  who  had  been  celebrated  for 
his  pious  austerities,  the  recluse  de- 
clared to  the  monarch  that  he  was  the 
unfortunate  Harold. 

England  under  the  Saxons.     It  has 
often    been    a  question  whether   the 
Norman  conquest  tended  to  retard  the 
progress  of  arts,  science,  and  literature, 
in  our  island.     Perhaps  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  language  might  affect 
the  monasteries,  those  only  deposito- 
ries of  learning  and  abodes  of   the 
learned  ;  while  the  greater  communi- 
cation with  the  continent  might  give 
such  as  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cloister  a  taste  for  the  divinity  of  the 
schools,  and  for  those  useless  polemi- 
cal  contests,  so  frequent  throughout 
the  papal  world.     With  regard  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  they 
were  a  rude,  uncultivated  people,  ig- 
norant of  letters,  unskilled  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  untamed  to  submission 
under  law  and  government,  and  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance,  riot,  and  dis. 
order.    Their  best  quality  was  mili- 
tary courage,  which  yet  was  supported 
by   neither   discipline  nor   conduct ; 
while  their  want  of   fidelity  to  any 
leader,  as  well  as  their  want  of  huma- 
nity to  each  other,  may  be  abundantly 
traced  in  all  their  history.     Since  the 
conquest  placed  the  people  in  a  capa- 
city to  receive  slowly  from  abroad  the 
rudiments  of  science  and  cultivation, 
and,  by  its  restraints,  served  to  correct 
their  rough  and  licentious  manners, 
we  have  perhaps  little  reason  to  repine 
at  an  event,  which  might  otherwise  be 
considered  a  national  disgrace,    llie 
four  orders  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  the 
thanes  or  barons,  the  clergy^  ceorls  or 
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freemen,  and  vUlaitu  or  slaves.  The 
Wittenagemotte,  or  assembly  of  elders, 
ruled  the  nation,  and  was  composed  of 
thanes  and  clergy.  The  trial  by  ordeal 
was  resorted  to  on  all  emergent  occa- 
sions ;  when,  if  the  accused  could  hold 
a  red-hot  iron,  walk  through  fire,  be 
held  under  water,  or  swallow  poison, 
without  injury,  he  was  acquitted,  as  if 
by  Heaven.  While  the  main  body  of 
the  people  were  savages  as  respects 
the  arts  of  building  and  agriculture, 


and  the  doer  arts  of  painting,  &c. 
(no  traces  being  left  of  the  Roman 
improvements),  the  clergy,  so  soon  as 
Christianity  was  established,  adonied 
their  churches  with  paintings  and 
sculptured  figures.  The  ancient  bards 
too  were  supplanted  by  poets  of  a 
more  regulated  order ;  and  music,  espe- 
cially as  connected  with  the  harp,  was 
made  an  important  study  by  thanes 
and  princes. 


PERIOD  THE  ELEVENTH. 

The  House  of  Normandy, 
1066  TO  1154  —  88   years. 

SECTION    I. 
WILLIAM  I.,  OR  THE  CONQUEROR,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1066  TO  1087—21    YEARS. 
PERSONAL   HISTORY. 

William  I.  was  born  1023  at  the  castle  of  Falaise,near  Caen.  He  married 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin,  earl  of  Flanders,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and 
six  daughters.  His  son  Robert  succeeded  his  father  in  Normandy,  but  had 
tried  to  possess  himself  of  the  duchy  during  William's  life:  he  even  contended 
in  battle  with  his  father,  and  was  on  the  point  of  killing  him,  when  the  king, 
who  was  concealed  by  his  armour,  cried  out,  and  was  thus  saved.  His  sons 
William  and  Henry  succeeded  him  in  England.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Adcla,  married  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois ;  and  her  son^  Stephen,  became  king  of 
England. 

William  was  tall  and  portly :  his  strength  was  such  tliat  few  could  carry  his 
arms,  or  draw  his  bow  ;  he  could  even  squeeze  together  a  horseshoe,  by  merely 
doubling  his  fist.  Some  notion  may  be  obtained  of  his  roughness,  when  it  is 
stated  that,  having  been  displeased  at  some  delay  on  her  father's  part^  when,  in 
1047)  he  made  proposals  of  marriage  to  Matilda,  he  waited  for  her  as  she  re- 
turned from  mass  at  Bruges,  seized  her,  and  having  rolled  her  in  the  dirt,  and 
spoiled  her  clothes,  rode  off  without  saying  a  word.  Some  months  after,  she 
became  his  wife.  In  reference  to  his  birth,  he  was  often  taunted  by  the  legiti- 
mate lords  of  the  day  with  whom  he  waged  war  ;  and  during  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Alen^on,  the  besieged  were  imprudent  enough  to  shout  to  him  from 
the  walls,  '  La  peau !  la  peau  !  a  la  peau  1'  at  the  same  time  beating  some 
hides,  in  allusion  to  the  trade  of  the  citizen  of  Falaise  who  was  William's  graod- 
ftither.  The  duke  immediately  had  the  feet  and  hands  of  all  the  prisoners  cut 
off,  and  thrown  by  his  slingers  into  the  town. 

The  character  of  William  may  be  summed  up  in  few  words.  He  possessed 
superior  talents,  both  political  and  martial,  and  employed  them  with  remarkable 
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vigour  and  industry.  His  passions  were»  however,  strong ;  his  ambition  severe 
and  merciless ;  and  his  love  of  sway  often  led  him  to  disregard  all  restraints  of 
justice  and  humanity.  There  never  was  a  more  fortunate  conqueror,  or  usurper 
of  a  throne,  as  he  transmitted  that  of  England  to  a  long  and  still  subsisting 
line  of  descendants  ;  and  the  establishment  of  his  dynasty  may  be  said  to  have 
altered  the  entire  current  of  English  history. 

POLITICAL   HISTORY. 

William  marched  to  London  after  the  victory  of  Hasting,  without  meet- 
ing opposition;  and  the  alarmed  citizens,  with  even  Edgar  Atheling,  the 
rightful  heir,  acknowledf^ed  him  king.  As  Stigand,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
had  favoured  Atheling^s  succession,  William  selected  the  archbishop  of 
York  to  crown  him  ;  and  having  brought  his  new  subjects  to  submission,  he 
returned  to  Normandy,  to  enjoy  the  congratulations  of  his  ancient  people. 
The  injustice,  however,  of  certain  Normans,  to  whom  he  had  committed  the 
government  of  England  in  his  absence,  occasioned  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the 
invaders  to  a  man,  on  a  concerted  day :  and  William's  opportune  return 
alone  prevented  the  catastrophe.  From  this  moment  he  began  to  act  with 
severity.  He  gave  tlie  estates  of  tlie  Saxon  nobles  to  his  retainers;  filled 
the  sees  and  benefices  of  the  clergy  with  Norman  prelates  and  priests ;  and 
introduced  the  feudal  laws,  then  prevalent  in  France.  Scarcely  had  edicts 
to  this  effect  been  issued,  when  he  was  called  to  Normandy,  to  put  down 
his  own  son's  insurrection  ;  and  he  had  only  just  quelled  it,  and  returned 
to  England,  when  a  more  formidable  one  broke  out  in  the  duchy,  fomented 
by  the  king  of  France.  William  hereupon  again  crossed  to  the  continent ; 
and  while  riding  over  the  still  hot  asnes  of  the  outwork  of  the  town  of 
Mante  in  France,  which  he  had  invested,  his  horse,  suddenly  rearing, 
threw  him  with  force  against  the  high  metal  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  so 
injured  him,  that  he  died  soon  after  at  Hermentrude  near  Rouen. 

In  his  last  moments  he  said,  ^As  for  the  kingdom  of  England,  I  be- 
queath it  to  no  one,  for  it  was  not  bequeathed  to  me ;  I  acquired  it  by 
force  and  at  the  cost  of  blood.  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God;  only 
wishing  that  my  son  William^  who  has  been  submissive  to  me  in  all 
things,  may  obtain  it,  if  he  please  God  and  prosper.'  At  sunrise,  on 
September  10,  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  bells ;  and  being  told  that 
they  were  ringing  for  the  morning  service  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands,  saying,  *I  commend  myself  to  my  lady  Mary,  the 
holy  mother  of  God,'  and  almost  instantly  expired. 

The  attendants,  seeing  that  he  was  dead,  hastily  mounted  their  horses, 
and  rode  off  to  take  care  of  their  property ;  and  the  serving  men  of  in- 
ferior rank  thereupon  carried  off  the  arms,  vessels,  clothes,  linen,  and  other 
moveables,  and  fled  likewise,  leaving  the  corpse  naked  on  the  floor.  *  Alas  ! 
(says  Mr.  Dawson  Turner)  then  was  the  desolater  desolate  indeed  V  Wil- 
liam was  buried  at  Caen ;  and  a  singular  circumstance  occurred  during 
the  ceremonial.  The  bishop  of  Evreux  having  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  the 
deceased,  a  loud  voice  from  the  crowd  exclaimed,  '  He  whom  you  have  lauded 
is  a  robber :  this  very  spot  is  the  site  of  my  father's  house,  of  which  he  un- 
justly deprived  him  to  build  the  present  church ;  and  I  summon  the  de- 
parted soul  before  the  divine  tribunal,  to  answer  for  the  tyranny  !'  The  so- 
lemn appeal  struck  all  present,  and  the  charge  of  the  accuser  being  ac- 
knowledged just,  compensation  was  made  him,  and  the  body  was  interred . 
The  conqueror's  tomb  was  afterwards  disturbed,  and  his  remains  taken  away 
in  poitions. 
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CHIEF    DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


The  Curfew  Bell  (couvre-feu)  was 
ordered  by  William  to  be  rung  in 
every  city  and  town,  at  eight  o*clock 
at  night,  at  the  sound  whereof  fires 
and  candles  were  to  be  extinguished. 
This  was  not  a  mere  institution  to 
annoy  the  EngCsh,  for  William  had 
long  before  established  the  practice 
throughout  the  Norman  dominions,  as 
an  act  of  police,  to  guard  against  de- 
struction by  file,  and  prevent  rob- 
bery. 

,  Surnames  were  first  used,  and  usually 
tiken  from  the  owners  estate  or  place 
of  birth,  as  John  of  Sarum,  Matihew 
of  Westminster. 

The  Tower  of  London,  and  other 
forts  and  castles,  especially  border, 
forls,  were  erected,  to  give  the  Nor- 
man proprietors  power,  should  they 
be  attacked  by  the  deprived  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  and  Battle  Abbey  in  Sussex 
was  built  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  Hastings. 

The  Chancery  and  Fxche<^uer  CoiirtSf 
were  established .  The  court  of  Chan- 
cery is  now  next  in  power  to  the  house 
of  peers.  It  exercises  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  equity,  to  abate  the  rigour  of 
common  law.  Its  head  is  called  lord 
chancellor ;  formerly  he  was  termed 
keeper  of  the  seals,  or  lord  keeper, 
because  he  holds  the  royal  signet,  and 
places  it  upon  documents  issuing  in 
the  king*s  name.  The  lord  chancellor 
is  the  highest  officer  in  the  kingdom  : 
he  appoints  all  justices  of  the  peace,  is 
a  privy  councillor,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  lords  by  prescription.  He  is 
keep<>r  of  the  kings  conscience,  visitor 
of  all  royal  hospitals  and  colleges,  and 
patron  of  all  the  kins's  church-bene- 
nces  of  the  value  of  20/.  or  under,  per 
year,  in  the  Liber  Regis,  as  it  is  called. 
He  is  the  guardian  of  infants,  and 
limatics ;  and  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  charitable  founda- 
tions in  the  nation.  In  the  present 
day  he  has  an  assistant,  called  vice- 
chancellor.     The  court  of  Exchequer 


takes  notice  of  matters  connected  with 
the  public  revenue  or  income ;  though, 
by  a  fiction  of  law,  all  personal  suits 
may  be  prosecuted  therein.  The  chan- 
cery court  was  so  named  from  the  lat- 
tice-work called  cancelli,  with  which 
it  was  environed,  to  keep  off  the  press 
of  the  people  ;  as,  in  like  manner,  the 
chancel  of  a  church  was  formerly 
divided  from  the  nave.  The  exchequer 
derives  its  name  from  the  chequered 
cloth,  resembling  a  chess-board,  which 
covers  the  table,  and  on  which,  when 
certain  of  t!ie  kind's  accounts  are  made 
up,  the  sums  arc  still  scored  with 
counters. 

Law  Terms  and  Returns  imtituted, 
1079.  The  three  highest  courts  of 
common  law,  the-qiieen's  bench,  com- 
mon ple.ts,  and  exchequer,  are  open 
!  doling  the  Term-times  to  all  who  think 
Ht  to  complain  of  wrong,  or  to  seek 
their  rights  by  due  course  of  law,  or 
action.  But  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament, the  chancery,  and  the  inferior 
courts,  do  not  observe  the  terms.  In 
contradistinction  to  these,  the  rest  of 
the  year  is  called  vacation.  There  are 
four  terms  in  a  year :  Hilary,  from 
23  Jan.  to  12  Feb. ;  Easter,  from  Wed- 
nesday after  Kaster-day  to  Monday 
three  weeks  afterwards  ;  Trinity ^  be- 
ginning Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
and  ending  Wednesday  fortnight  aAer ; 
and  AJichuclmas,  which  begins  6th 
and  ends  28ih  November.  ITiese 
arrangements  were  made  to  agree  with 
the  pre-existent  canon-law,  which  or- 
dained that  certain  holy  seasons,  viz.. 
Advent,  Lent,  rentecost,  and  harvest- 
time,  should  be  kept  free  from  the 
tumult  of  forensic  litigations.  The  first 
and  last  are  called  fixed,  and  the  two 
intermediate,  moveable  terms.  Afler 
Hilary  and  Trinity,  which  are  deno- 
minated issuable  terms,  the  judges  go 
their  circuits  for  the  trial  of  causes, 
wherein  issues  have  been  previously 
joined.  Returns  are  days  in  each 
term  set  apart  for  the  seveial  parts  of 
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proceedings  in  any  cause  to  be  deter-  | 
mined. 

The  Domesday  Book  compiled.  This 
is  still  kept  at    Westminster,  and  is 
fair  and  legible :    it  consists  of   two 
volumes*  a  greater  and  a  less,    con- 
taining a  survey  of  nearly  all  the  lands 
in   Englaiid.     The  question  whether 
lands  are  ancient  demesne  (i.  e.,  such 
as  were  next  to  the  lord's   mansion, 
and  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands 
for  the  support  of  his  household,  and 
for  hospitality),    or  the    contiary,    is 
decided    by  this  book,   without    the 
power  of  appeal  to  any  legal   court. 
Tlie  name  domesday,  from  the  Saxon 
dom  and  day,  both  implying  judgment, 
was  applied  to  the  book  to  show  that 
a  sentence  arising  from  the  evidence 
therein  contained,  could   not  be   ap- 
pealed from. 

The  Feudal  System,  then  prevalent 
in  France,  was  introduced  by  William. 
By  this  a  division  was  made  of  all 
lands,  except  royal  demesnes,  into 
baronies;  which  were  given  to  the 
roost  faithful  of  his  Norman  followers 
by  the  conqueror.  These  retainers 
shared  a  great  part  to  other  foreigners, 
termed  therefore  knights  or  vassals, 
who  paid  to  their  lord  the  same  duty 
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in  peace  and  war  which  he  himself 
paid  to  his  sovereign.  The  few  En- 
glish who  preserved  their  estates,  were 
glad  to  be  received  into  this  second 
class,  and,  under  the  protection  of 
some  powerful  Norman,  to  load  them- 
selves with  a  grievous  expense  for 
lands,  which  they  had  received  free 
from  their  ancestors.  -The  church  was 
not  spared  :  for  the  bishops  and  abbots 
were  ordered  to  furnish  to  the  king, 
during  war,  a  number  of  knights,  pro- 
poitioned  to  the  property  of  each  see 
or  abbey,  or  to  pay  fines  in  lieu.  Ser- 
vants were  sold  with  the  estates,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  cattle ;  and  ihef 
usually  wore  a  collar  round  the  neck, 
as  a  badge  of  slavery. 

Forest  Law  established,  by  which 
no  one  could  hunt  in  the  large  forests 
of  the  kingdom ;  William  claiming 
them  as  his  private  property.  The 
penalty  was  more  severe  than  that  for 
a  man's  murder :  eyes  being  put  out 
forjiilling  a  deer,  when  a  Hne  would 
exculpate  a  murderer.  William  cleared 
a  space  of  thirty  miles  in  Hampshire, 
demolishing  churches,  convents,  and 
private  houses,  without  compensating 
any  one,  to  plant  the  New  Forest  as  a 
preserve  for  game. 


CHIEF    FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Alexius  Comnenus  seizes  the  Eastern 
Throne,  The  Eastern  empire  was 
still  doomed  to  undergo  the  miseries 
consequent  upon  a  frequent  change 
of  rulers.  Eudocia,  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Consian tine  Ducas,  1067, 
took  the  government  into  her  hands,  to 
the  exclusion  of  her  son,  Michael ;  she 
then  married  Romanus  Diogenes,  a 
general  who  had  conspired  to  dethrone 
her;  and  the  pair  were  in  1071  driven 
out  by  the  same  Michael.  Nicephorus 
Bonionates  succeeded  Michael,  1078  ; 
and  from  him  Alexius  Comnenus 
wrested  the  crown  in  1081.  Alexius 
defeated,  and  drove  out  of  the  empire, 
the  Turks    and    other    northern    in- 


vaders ;  and  received  the  princes  going 
to  the  Crusades  (in  the  reign  of  Rufus), 
with  coldness,  until  intimidated  by 
their  numbers ;  when  he  promised  them 
his  support.  He  died  1118,  and  his 
life,  or  rather  panegyric,  has  been  writ- 
ten in  Greek  by  his  daughter  Anna 
Commena. 

Rise  of*  the  Carthusians,  A  reli- 
gious order  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  desert  of  Chartreux  near 
Grenoble  in  France,  where  its  first 
monastery  was  erected  by  Bruno,  1086. 
Its  monks  never  quit  their  cells  but 
to  go  to  church,  nor  speak  to  any  one 
without  leave  of  their  superior. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 

St,  Bruno,  who  declined   an  arch- 1  him,  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
bishopric     which  Urban   II.    offered  |  private  acts  of  munificence  and  piety. 
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Ingulpfnu,  secretary  to  tbe  Conqueror, 
who  almost  rebuilt  Croyland  Abbey, 
of  which  he  was  abbot. — Suidatf  a 
writer  under  Comnenus,  who  com- 
piled a  Greek  lexicon,  valuable  for  its 
quotations  from  lost  authors. 

SOVEREIGNS.  —  £ai^  Empire, 
1059,  Constantine  Ducas ;  1067,  Eu- 
docia  regent;  1067,  Michael  VJI.; 
1068,    Uomanus   Diogenes  and  Eu- 
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docia;  1071,  Michael  VII.,  rein- 
stated ;  1078,  Nicephorus  Bonionates; 
1081,  Alexius  Comnenus.  Popes. 
1062,  Honorius  II.;  1073,  Gregory 
VII.;  1080, Clement  III.;  1085,  Vic- 
tor III.;  1087,  Urban  II.  Scotland. 
1057,  Malcolm  III.  France.  1060, 
Philip  I.  Germany  (or  Wetl),  1056, 
Henry  I V.,  the  Great. 


8BCTION   II. 
WILLIAM  II.  {RUFUS),  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1087  TO  1100 — 13  YEARS. 

Personal  History*  William,  third  son  of  the  conqueror,  was  bom  in  Nor- 
mandy, 1056.  Like  his  father,  he  possessed  much  strength  and  agility :  his 
countenance  was  ruddy,  and  his  hair  red  (whence  his  sobriquet),  and  he  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech.  He  was  courageous ;  but  intemperate  in  habits, 
and  extremely  covetous  of  money.  He  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  making 
acquisitions  of  a  pecuniary  sort ;  and  contrived  to  punish  the  offences  of  his 
subjects  by  fines,  in  preference  to  any  other  mode.     He  was  never  married. 

Political  History.  William  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  on 
coming  to  the  throne.  His  fistther^s  wish  that  he  should  succeed,  rather  than 
Robert,  who  was  both  older  and  more  experienced,  gave  great  offence  to  many 
powerful  Normans,  who  seized  the  border-castles  in  Robert's  name,  and  would 
scarcely  consent  to  relinquish  them,  even  when  the  main  body  of  the  English 
declared  for  William.  Robert's  departure  for  the  Holy  Land  was  highly 
advantageous  to  his  brother,  who  took  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  him  in 
mortgage.  Conspiracies,  however,  both  in  Normandy  and  England  greatly 
harassed  the  reign  of  Rufus ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  something 
beyond  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life.  While  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  an 
arrow  discharged  at  a  deer  (according  to  common  report  by  Sir  Walter  Tvrrel, 
his  bow-bearer),  struck  him  to  the  heart;  and  his  body  was  conveyed  to  Win- 
chester for  interment  by  one  Purkis,  who  was  passing  with  a  charcoal-cart  at 
the  moment  of  the  catastrophe,  and  whose  descendants  still  reside  near  the 
spot  where  the  death  occurred.  Tyrrel  always  strongly  denied  having  been 
with  the  king  on  the  day  of  his  death  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  fled,  as 
has  been  slated,  to  join  the  crusades,  and  evade  punishment. 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


Rebellion  of  Odo.  William  was 
scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when 
Odo,  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and  Robert, 
earl  of  Mortaigne,  his  uncles,  laid  a 
plan  to  dethrone  him,  1088,  and  put 
his  brother,  Robert,  in  his  room. 
Rufus,  however,  was  early  apprized 
of  the  scheme;  and  taking  the  field 
before  his  kinsmen  were  prepared,  re- 
duced Pevensey  and  Rocnester,  where 


they  were    arming    themselves,    and 
forced  them  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

Building  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Besides  other  structures  for  the  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  William  built  a 
hall  at  Westminster,  270  feet  long  by 
74  broad,  for  royal  feasts;  on  the  site 
of  which  another  hall  stands,  appro- 
priatl^d  to  various  public  uses.  The 
coronation  dinner   is  there  prepared. 
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and  the  courts  of  law  are  held  in  ad- 
joining apartments. 

The  Goodwin  Sands,  The  sea  made 
an  irruption,  tlOO,  on  4000  acres  of 
land  left  by  Earl  Godwin  to  the  monks 
of  Canterbury.     They  were  situated 


nearer  to  France  than  the  frontier* 
town  of  Dover  now  is  ;  and  the  sands 
which  afterwards  accumulated  on  the 
spot,  have  continued  to  this  day  a 
dangerous  shoal  to  mariners. 


CHIEF    FOREIGN   EVENTS. 


Rise  of  the  Assauins.  In  1090 
began  the  dynasty  of  the  Assassins  in 
Irak ;  whence  sprung  a  second  party 
of  them  in  Syria.  Their  creed  was  a 
mixture  of  Islamism  and  Hindu  pa- 
ganism. Their  leader  was  styled  the 
aged  of  the  mountain,  and  his  com- 
mand made  him  so  formidable  to  his 
enemies,  that  neither  time  nor  distance 
could  screen  them  from  the  daggers  of 
his  devotees.  Holagou,  the  Mongul 
chief,  overturned  the  Irak-tribe,  and 
the  Mamlukes  destroyed  the  Sy- 
lian  1280,  after  a  duration  of  190 
years. 

The  Ciidercian  Order  founded, 
1094,  by  St.  Robert,  a  Benedictine. 
So  powerful  did  its  members  become, 
that  they  at  length  governed  Europe  in 
spiritual  matters.  The  monks  never 
wear  shirts,  nor  eat  flesh,  nor  lie  on 
any  thing  but  straw,  rising  at  mid- 
night to  prayers.  The  nuns  are  always 
habited  in  white. 

The  first  Crusade.  Eight  separate 
attempts  made  by  combined  Chris- 
tendom to  drive  the  Saracens  from 
Palestine,  occupying  nearly  two  cen- 
turies of  time  from  the  opening  of  the 
first,  received  the  name  of  Croisades 
from  French  historians,  on  account  of 
the  cross  worn  as  the  emblem  of  their 
faith  by  all  who  engaged  in  these  holy 
wars.  The  chief  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Moslemin  possessors  of 
Syria  was  the  hinderance  experienced 
by  pilgrims  visiting  Jerusalem  ;  and 
when  Peter,  called  the  hermit,  a  monk 
of  Amiens,  had  in  his  own  person  ex- 
perienced many  indignities,  he  brought 
the  matter  before  pope  Martin  11., 
and  in  an  assembly  of  4000  of  the 
clergy,  proposed  the  precipitation  of 
the  whole  body  of  European  Christians 
into  the  plains  of  Syria,  to  eject  tiie 
infidel  contemners  of  the  faith.    The 


success  of  his  enthusiastic  harangue 
was  commensurate  with  the  boldness 
of  his  scheme;  and  nearly  all  his 
auditors  took  the  vow.  By  the  year 
1095,  six  millions  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  work  ;  and  pope  Urban 
II.  agreed  to  commence  the  march 
upon  Palestine.  In  1096,  therefore, 
Peter  himself  led  the  way  through 
Hungary,  at  the  head  of  300,000  un- 
disciplined men ;  while  the  regular 
soldiery  of  numerous  nations  approach- 
ing Constantinople,  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, poured  thence  upon  the  plains 
of  Asia,  to  be  mustered.  Their  num- 
ber was  found  to  exceed  700,000,  their 
chief  commander  being  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine.  In  this 
expedition,  the  city  of  Nice  was  taken 
by  the  duke;  and  when  Jerusalem  fell 
to  the  confederated  army,  1099,  God- 
frey, for  his  valour,  was  declared  king. 
The  duke's  humility,  however,  would 
not  suffer  him  to  assume  the  ensigns  of 
sovereignty;  and  he  governed  under 
the  title  of  defender  and  baron  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  He  then  overthrew 
the  soldan  of  Egypt  at  Ascalon  ;  and 
thus  obtaining  possession  of  all  Pales- 
tine, put  an  end  to  the  first  crusade. 
Godfrey  died  after  only  a  year's  reign, 
but  is  immortalized  as  the  hero  of 
Tasso's  'Jerusalem  Delivered  ;*  and  his 
virtues  appear  to  have  merited  all  the 
praise  of  the  poet. 

Although  two  million  souls  perished 
in  the  Crusades,  no  permanent  sub- 
jugation of  the  Saracens  was  ever  ef- 
fected, for  obvious  reasons.  The  eastern 
emperors,  warmly  as  they  espoused 
the  cause  at  the  onset,  grew  jealous  of 
the  inundation  of  barbarians  which  their 
country  was  compelled  to  sustain ;  and 
at  length  united  with  the  Turks  to 
drive  the  adventurers  from  their  boun- 
daries.    The  crusaders  also  quarrelled 
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amongst  themselves ;  and  could  neither 
agree  while  marching  together  to  con- 
quest, nor  unite  their  conquests  under 
one  government  when  they  had  made 
them.  Their  cruelties,  too,  inspired  the 
infidels  with  an  invincible  hatred^  and 
caused  them  to  resist  with  the  greater 
obstinacy.  When  Jerusalem  fell,  not 
only  was  the  Saracen  garrison  put  to 
the  sword,  but  the  innocent  inhabit- 
ants were  massacred  without  distinc- 
tion, including  the  aged  of  both  sexes, 
defenceless  women,  and  children  at  the 
breast ;  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  war- 
riors, who  affected  to  act  for  the  glory 
of  Him,  who  had  preached  peace  and 
the  love  of  enemies  on  the  very  soil 
they  thus  polluted.  To  look  on  the 
brighter  side^  some  lasting  good  result- 
ed to  Europe  from  these  miscalled  holy 
wars.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  return  from  Palestine,  had  acquired  a 

EMINENT 

Anselmy  born  in  Savoy,  was  pro- 
rooted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by 
Hufus,  but  banished  by  the  same  mo- 
narch for  supporting  the  dignity  of  his 
ofidce.  Henry  I.  prevailed  on  him  to 
return;  when  he  distinguished  himself 
by  enforcing  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy. 
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polish  wholly  foreign  from  their  ori- 
ginal barbarity.  A  long  endurance  of 
privations  of  every  kind,  an  habitual 
deference  to  superior  command,  and 
the  necessity  of  making  concessions  in 
matters  great  and  small  to  promote 
unanimity,  had  powerfully  operated  to 
soften  the  mind,  and  to  generate  those 
high  ideas  of  honour  so  essential,  in 
mere  worldly  commerce,  to  the  easy 
progress  of  society.  Poets  and  writers 
of  romance  continued  the  ameliorating 
work  by  the  most  captivating  tales  of 
imagination;  wherein  manly  senti- 
ments, enlightened  views,  the  love  of 
country  and  of  religion,  and  the  virtues 
of  courage, generosity,  and  compassion, 
were  extolled,  and  the  chivalric  heroes 
of  the  Holy  Land  marked  as  the  true 
church-militant,  and  extolled  to  the 
skies  for  their  acts  of  almost  super- 
human valour. 

PERSONS. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Popes.  1087, 
Urban  II.;  1099,  Pascal  II.  Scot^ 
land,  10.57,  Malcolm  III. ;  1093, 
Donald  VII.;  1094,  Duncan  II.; 
1094,  Edgar;  1095,  Donald  VII. 
restored.  East  Empire,  1081,  Alexius 
Comnenus.  France,  1060,  Philip  I. 
Gcrmanif  (or  HVrf),  Henry  W\,  1056. 


SECTION    III. 
HENRY  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1100  TO  1135— 35  YEAflS. 

Personal  History.  Henry  I.,  youngest  son  of  the  conqueror,  was 
born  at  Selby,  Yorkshire,  while  his  patents  were  on  a  visit  there,  a 
year  after  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  1068.  By  his  wife,  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Malcolm  III.,  and  niece  ot  Edgar  Atheling^  he  had — 1.  Wil^ 
Ham,  drowned  at  sea.  The  king  had  taken  him  into  Normandy  to  be 
recognised  heir  to  the  duchy  after  himself;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
royal  party,  the  king  and  certain  lords  having  embarked  in  one  vessel, 
and  the  prince  and  some  youtliful  friends  in  another,  the  captain  of  the  latter 
vessel,  Fitzstephen,  became  intoxicated,  and  ran  the  vessel  on  a  rock  ;  and  the 
prince,  his  natural  sister,  and  140  young  noblemen  perished.  Kin^i:  Henry,  it 
18  taid,  was  never  known  to  smile  after  that  event.  2.  Alutilda,  or  Maud,  first 
married  to  Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Geoflry  Plan- 
ngenety  earl  of  Anjou,  by  whom  she  had  our  Henry  II.     By  his  second  wife, 
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Adelais,  daughter  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Louvaine,  who  survived  him,  Henry 
had  DO  issue.  Henry's  cruelty  to  his  brother  Robert,  was  extreme.  He  not  only 
deprived  him  of  his  duchy,  but  of  his  eyesight;  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for 
life  in  Cardiff  castle — twenty-eight  years.  Henry  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
robust,  of  mild  aspect,  and  fluent  in  speech.  He  had  good  natural  talents, 
and  they  were  cultivated  for  his  day  ;  whence  he  had  the  title  of  beauclerc,  or 
fine  scholar.  His  genera]  character  was  that  of  a  cool,  calculating,  intrepid 
man,  with  some  spice  of  sternness,  and  even  ciuelty,  on  occasion  ;  but  he  was 
on  the  whole  a  popular  sovereign,  remitting  crown  debts,  restoring  many 
Saxon  privileges  which  his  father  had  abolish^,  and  causing  the  restraint  of 
the  curfew  to  cease  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign. 

Political  History.     Henry  hastened  to  Winchester  upon  his  brother's  death, 
and  seized  the  royal  treasure  there.    The  barons  then  proclaimed  him,  though 
the  friends  of  liobert  were  inclined  to  oppose  the  measure.     To  conciliate  the 
people,  he  granted  a  charter  of  liberties,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Magna  Charta  of  John  ;  and  married  the  niece  of  Edgpar  Atheling,  whereby  he 
united  the  deposed  Saxon  family  with  the  Norman  :  a  match  which  gave 
universal  satisfaction.      Robert,  on  his  return  from  Palestine,  having  asserted 
his  right  to  the   English  crown,    Henry  passed  into  Normandy,  tt06;  and 
taking  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Tenchebray,  confined  him  for  life  in  Car- 
diff castle,  and  took  possession  of  his  duchy.  The  chief  merit  of  this  monarch's 
government  consists  in  the  profound  tranquillity  which  he  established  and 
maintained  throughout  his  dominions  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign.   The 
mutinous  barons  were  retained  in  subjection;  and  his  foreign  neighbours,  in 
every  attempt  which  they  made  upon  him,  found  him  so  well  prepared,  that  they 
were  discouraged  from  continuing  their  assaults.     In  order  tu  repress  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Webh,  he  settled  a  party  of  mercenary  Fleming  soldiers,  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  rely,  in  Pembrokeshire,  Hit,  and  these  foreigners  long  main- 
tained their  peculiar  customs  and  language,  until  they  made  alliances  wiih  the 
natives  of  the  soil.     Though  Henry's  government  was  arbitrary,  it  was  judi- 
cious, and  as  little  oppressive  as  the  necessity  of  his  affairs  would  permit ;  while 
the  most  difficult  object  of  his  prudence  was  the  guarding  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  papal  see.     His  death  was   occasioned  by  a  surfeit  of  lampreys 
at  St.  Denis,  in  Normandy  ;  and  his  embalmed  remains  were  interred  in  the 
abbey  he  had  built  at  Reading. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC   EVENTS. 


The  English  Constitution  founded, 
Henry's  charter  of  liberties,  promul- 
gated in  1101,  is  properly  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  constitution  :  the 
Magna  Charta  of  John  was  little  more 
than  a  renewal  of  the  same. 

The  First  Stone  Bridge  in  England 
was  erected  by  queen  Matilda,  over 
the  Lea,  at  Stratford,  whence  the  vil- 
lage was  usually  called  Stratford-Ie- 
Bow,  now  Bow.    The  queen  liad  nar- 


rowly escaped  drowning  at  the  ford 
which  had  previously  existed  there; 
and  her  bridge  was  not  pulled  down 
until  1834. 

A  PiaguCf  the  nature  of  which  we 
are  not  told,  ravaged  England  in  this 
leign. 

The  Thames  was  druy  nearly  the 
length  of  London,  for  three  days  and 
nights,  1114. 


CHIEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Disputes  about  Investitures.  Henry 
IV.,  the  western  emperor,  had  entered 
into  a  violent  dispute,  in  the  reign  of 
the  conqueror,   with  pope    Gregory 


VIL  respecting  the  right  of  Rome  to 
investitures,  that  is,  to  fill  up  vacancies 
in  church-benefices.  Gregory,  the 
son  of  a  poor  Tuscan  carpenter,  dis 
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played,  during  the  contest,  a  vehement 
desire  to  extend  the  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  powers  of  the  papacy, 
regarding  even  sovereigns  as  vassals 
whom  he  could  appoint  and  depose  at 
pleasure.  Henry,  alarmed  when  he 
calculated  the  consequences  of  Gre- 
gory's fiat  for  his  dethronement,  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority  ;  and  repairing 
to  Rome,  solicited  during  three  days, 
with  the  most  mortifying  penance,  the 
forgiveness  of  the  holy  father.     Ore- 

S»ry,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  give 
enry's  throne  to  Rodolph  of  Suabia; 
and  the  emperor  having  slain  the 
usurper  at  Volchneim,  not  only  threw 
off  his  allegiance  to  Rome,  but  oeposed 
the  pontiff,  placing  Guibert,  arch- 
bishop of  Ravenna,  in  his  room.  Gre- 
gory, tired  with  the  dissensions  his 
ambition  had  raised,  retired  to  private 
life  :  and  Henry,  some  years  after, 
was  dethroned  by  his  own  rebellious 
children,  and  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self upon  the  mercy  of  his  son  Henry 
for  a  subsistence.  This  rebellious 
80D,  his  successor,  and  fiAh  of  the 
name,  commenced  with  Pascal  II.  a 
still  more  furious  contest  concerning 
investitures,  1112.  The  pope,  though 
obliged  to  yield  to  his  antagonist,  ex- 
communicated him ;  and  Henry,  when 
Gelasius  II.  was  raised  to  the  papacy, 
perceiving  all  Europe  to  be  against 
him,  was  glad  to  restore  to  the  hierar- 
chy all  that  he  had  wrested  from  it. 

Foundation  of  the  Order  of  Tem- 
plartf  1119,  at  Jerusalem,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  holy  sepulchre;  and  the 
knights  were  main  actors  in  the  cru- 
sades. Each  was  to  attend  mass 
daily,  to  abstain  from  flesh  four  days 
in  the  week,  to  have  three  horses  and 
one  esquire,  and  to  refrain  from  hunt- 
ing and  fowling.    After  the  ruin  of 

SMINENT 

Ahelard^  a  scholar,  whose  fame  has 
arisen  from  his  misfortunes,  was  bom 
of  a  noble  fiimily  in  Britanny,  and 
displaying  great  dialectic  skill,  was 
tempted  to  lecture  in  Paris  at  an  early 
age,  in  opposition  to  his  master,  Wil- 
liam de  Coampeaux,  the  most  famous 
professor  of  metaphysics  of  his  day. 
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Jerusalem,  the  order  spread  through- 
out Europe ;  and  in  each  nation  had  a 
governor,  styled  master  of  the  temple, 
a  grand-master  always  residing  at 
Paris.  It  became  immensely  rich, 
oppressive  and  cruel ;  and  Philip  the 
fair  of  France,  jealous  of  its  encroach- 
ments, denounced  it  to  the  pope; 
whereupon  a  host  of  accusers  arose, 
and  declared  the  memben  guilty  of 
murder,  sacrilege,  and  infidelity.  Many 
of  the  knights  were  in  consequence 
put  to  death,  and  the  order  suppressed 
by  the  council  of  Vienne,  1312.  Their 
dress  was  a  white  habit,  with  a  reil 
cross  sewn  upon  the  cloak  :  hence  the 
red-cross-knight  of  romance. 

Bohemia  made  a  kingdom.  This 
country  of  modem  Austria,  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Boii,  a  people  of  Gaul, 
was  raised  to  sovereign  dignity  1119, 
by  Henry  V.,  who  made  its  duke  La- 
dislaus  king. 

The  Two  Sicilies  made  a  Kingdom, 
Roger  II.  (Guischard)  a  descendant  of 
the  Norman  founders,  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  1130,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  eastern  emperor  and 
other  sovereigns  of  the  period. 

NolfU  RoHen  in  France,  The  reign 
of  Louis  VI.  was  grievously  disturbed 
by  what  appeara  in  our  days  of  civili- 
zation an  extraordinary  state  of  society. 
Such  was  the  rapacity  of  the  French 
nobles,  that  they  scrupled  not  to  beset 
and  plunder  travellers  on  the  highway. 
Among  the  most  powerful  of  these 
titled  robbers,  were  the  Montmoreuct 
and  Monttheri,  who  were  the  terror  of 
all  passengera  on  the  road  between 
Paris  and  Orleans.  Louis  fought  with, 
and  at  length  subdued,  these  bandits ; 
and  by  giving  charten  of  privileges  to 
the  large  towns,  prevented  a  recurrence 
of  such  evils. 

PERSONS. 

Scholars  came  to  him  even  from  Italy, 
Germany,  and  England  ;  and  while  he 
found  himself  the  theme  of  admiration 
amongst  the  learned  of  the  one  sex,  he 
received  the  yet  more  flattering  testi- 
monials of  approbation  of  the  other. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  became 
passionately   enamoured   of  Heloiie, 
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niece  of  the  canon  Fulbert,  a  beaati- 
fiil  yoang  woman  already  devoted  to 
the  nunnery  ;   for  whom  her  uncle, 
with  great  indiscretion,  had  selected 
the  attractive  Abelard,  then  forty  years 
of  age,  as  a  preceptor  of  philosophy. 
The  speedy  consequence  of  this  blame- 
able  anangement  compelled  Abelard  to 
propose  to  Fulbert  the  retractation  of 
liis  niece's  tow  to  take  the  veil ;  but 
though  the  canon  consented,  Heloise 
betsel^  to  the  great  surprise  of  her 
lovefy  refused  compliance ;  partly  it  is 
nid  out  of  regard  to  the  interest  of 
Abelard,  whose  profession  bound  him 
to  celibacy,  and  partly  from  the  ro- 
mantic and  erroneous  notion  that  love 
it  purer  and  more  potent  when  un- 
shackled.   They  were,  however,  ulti- 
mately married :  and  Fulbert's  affec- 
tion for  his  niece  declining,  her  husband 
removed  her  to  the  convent  of  Bene- 
dictines, where  she  had  received  her 
early  education ;    a    measure  which 
brought    upon   Abelard    the   canon's 
fiercest  wrath.  Ruffians  were  employed 
to  inflict  severe  injuries  upon  his  per- 
son, which  nearly  reducea  him  to  the 
grave,  and  for  which  Fulbert  was  aflter- 
vrards  deprived  of  his  benefice ;  and 
Abelard  hereupon  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  St  Denys,  after  removing  He- 
loise to  the  abbey  of  Argenteuil.  After 
these  unhappy  occurrences,  the  philo- 
sopher again  resumed  his  lectures,  and 
was  again  surrounded  with  pupils  to  a 
degree  that  excited  the  envy  of  rival 
teachers ;     insomuch  that    they  de- 
nounced him  to  the  pope  as  an  Arian. 
Unable  to  resist  the  calumnies  of  his 
enemies,  he  retired  to  a  vale  near  No- 
gent,  in  Champagne,  where  he  erected 
a  small  oratory  to  the  Comforter,  or 
Paraclete.    He  was]  quickly  followed 
by  his  pupils }  and  a  rustic  college 
gradually  arose  round  his  retreat.  The 
duke  of'^Bretagne  had  just  procured 
his  election  to  the  vacant  abbey  of  St. 
Gildas,  when  the  convent  of  Argen- 
teuil, of  which  Heloise  had  become 
prioress,  was  united  to  the  abbey  of 
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St.  Denys  ;  a  proceeding  that  left  her 
and  her  fellow-nuns  destitute  of  an 
habitation.  On  learning  this  misfor- 
tune, Abelard  made  over  to  them  the 
Paraclete;  and  it  was  after  this  re- 
moval that  the  conespoodence  took 
place  which  has  been  immortalized  by 
the  talents  of  Pope.  Abelard  died 
1142  i  and,  at  the  request  of  Heloise, 
his  body  was  removed,  after  interment, 
to  the  Paraclete;  where  the  widow 
and  abbess  daily  prayed  over  his  tomb. 
Heloise  died  1163,  and  was  deposited 
by  his  side ;  and  the  remains  of  this 
celebrated  pair,  after  being  carried  from 
one  part  of  France  to  another  by  en- 
thusiastic admirers  in  subsequent  cen- 
turies, were  at  length  finally,  it  is 
hoped,  deposited  1817  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Pbre-Ui-Chaise  at  Paris,  in  a 
sepulchral  chapel  built  out  of  tlie 
ruins  of  the  Paraclete.  All  the  works 
of  Abelard  are  in  Latin,  of  which  the 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  a 
commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  are  best  known :  the  letters  of 
Heloise,  however,  have  attracted  more 
admirers  than  have  the  productions  of 
her  husband,  whose  present  notoriety 
is  perhaps  solely  owing  to  the  interest 
excited  by  them,  objectionable  as  they 
often  are  for  their  false  reasoning  and 
immoral  tendency. 

Jnna  Comnena,  daughter  of  Alexius 
Comnenus,  fiuling  to  secure  the  eastern 
purple  for  her  husband,  Nicephorus, 
devoted  herself  to  literature,  ana  wrote 
her  fiither^s  life,  in  which  she  smartly 
attacks  the  pretensions  of  the  see  of 
Rome,  and  highly  lauds  her  parent. 

SOVEREIGNS.  East  Empire. 
1081,  Alexius  Comnenus;  1118,  John 
II.  Comnenus.  Pupti,  1099,  Pascal 
II.;  1118,  Gelasius  II.;  1119,  Ca- 
lixtusll.:  1124,  HonoriusIL;  1130, 
Innocent  11.  iS^o</aii(/.  1095,  Donald 
VII.  restored;  1107,  Alexander;  1114, 
David.  France.  1060,  Philip  I.; 
1108,  Louis  VI.  the  Fat.  Germany 
(or  West).  1056,  HeniylV.;  1106, 
Henry  V. ;  1125,  Lothaire  U. 
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SECTION    IV. 

MATILDA,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1135  TO  1153 18  YEARS. 

Personal  History,  Henry's  only  legitimate  child,  Matilda,  was  bom  1101, 
and  had  been  betrothed  when  eight  yean  old  to  Henry  V'.,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  whose  dominions  she  had  been  educated.  Her  husband  dying,  1127, 
her  father  bestowed  her  on  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou,  called  Plantagenet,  from 
the  broom-sprig  (planta-genista)  worn  by  his  mercenary  soldiers,  as  a  mark  of 
distinction.  On  pretence  that  the  latter  marriage  was  never  ratified  by  either 
England  or  Normandy,  Stephen  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Matilda,  by  her 
second  union,  had  one  son,  afterwards  our  Henry  11,  After  signing  the  treaty 
which  gave  her  rival  the  crown  for  his  life,  she  retired  for  ever  to  France,  dying 
there,  1167.  The  empress,  though  of  a  masculine  spirit  and  hasty  temper, 
was  anxious  for  the  peace  of  her  people,  steadily  attached  to  those  on  whose 
judgment  she  endeavoured  to  rely,  and  quick  to  fathom  the  evil  designs  of  her 
numerous  enemies.  She  is  represented  as  a  lovely  woman  in  person,  having  a 
feminine  rather  than  a  dignifiea  carriage,  and  a  persuasive  yet  energetic  manner 
when  conversing.  Far  fiom  treating  the  clergy,  as  a  body,  with  hauteur,  as 
some  historians  have  recorded,  she  did  all  in  her  power  to  conciliate  them ; 
and  it  was  only  when  conflicting  with  their  organ,  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
whose  intriguing  and  ambitious  spirit  produced  all  her  mitffortunes,  that  she 
seemed  to  slight  their  interests. 

Political  History.  The  failure  of  male  heirs  to  both  England  and  Nor- 
mandy had  clearly  lefl  the  succession  open  to  Matilda,  especially  now  that 
fiefs,  contrary  to  the  original  intention  of  the  feudal  laws,  very  generally  passed 
in  descent  to  females.  But  Stephen  and  Henry,  grandsons  of  the  Con(|ueror 
by  the  mother's  side,  who  had  been  much  noticed  by  the  late  king,  their  uncle 
(the  former  of  whom  he  had  enriched  by  forfeited  estates,  and  the  latter  raised 
to  the  see  of  Winchester),  had  secretly  leagued  to  prevent  her  enjoyment  of 
the  throne.  No  sooner  had  Henry  breathed  his  last,  after  appointing  his 
daughter  to  succeed  him,  than  Stephen,  insensible  to  all  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
hastened  to  England  ;  and  though  the  people  of  Dover  and  Canterbury  shut 
their  gates  against  him,  pursued  his  way  to  London,  where  some  of  the  lower 
rank,  instigated  by  his  brother's  emissaries,  immediately  saluted  him  king.  His 
brother,  the  bishop,  gained  over  the  clergy,  and  infamously  suborned  Hugh 
Bigod,  steward  of  the  household  to  Henry,  to  make  oath  before  the  primate 
(who  had  refused  to  give  the  royal  sanction  to  any  other  than  Matilda),  that 
the  king,  on  his  deathbed,  had  declared  Stephen  heir  of  all  his  dominions. 

As  the  ceremony  of  coronation  was  considered  in  those  days  to  give  full  title 
to  the  claimant,  Stephen,  when  it  had  been  performed,  was  allowed  to  proceed 
to  the  exercise  of  regal  authority.  To  secure  his  precarions  power,  he  made 
liberal  promises  to  all  orders  of  men ;  to  the  nobility,  that  he  would  reduce 
the  roval  forests  to  their  ancient  boundaries ;  to  the  clergy,  that  he  would 
speedily  fill  all  vacant  benefices ;  to  the  people  at  large,  that  he  would  remit 
tne  tax  of  danegelt.  The  clergy,  as  the  price  of  their  obedience,  stipulated 
that  he  should  defend  the  ecclesiastical  liberties ;  while  the  barons  exacted 
terms  destructive  at  once  of  the  public  peace  and  of  the  royal  authority.  They 
required  the  right  of  fortifying  their  castles  :  and  all  England  was  instantly 
filled  with  citadels,  for  the  maintenance  of  whose  troops  unbounded  rapine  was 
exercised  upon  the  people.  The  country  was  soon  rendered  a  scene  of  violence 
and  devastation.    Wars  between  the  nobles  were  carried  on  with  fury  in  every 
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quarter ;  and  as  the  inferior  gentry  could  find  no  protection  from  the  laws,  they 
bad  recourse  to  David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  entered  Yorkshire  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  in  defence  of  his  niece  the  empress's  title.  But  in  the  battle  which 
ensued  at  North  AUerton,  (called  that  of  the  Standard,  from  a  high  crucifix 
carried  in  a  waggon  by  Stephen's  army,)  David  was  wholly  defeated  by  the 
usurper's  mercenary  soldiers ;  and  Stephen  would  probably  have  been  more 
securely  seated  on  the  throne  than  before,  had  he  not  offended  his  imperious 
brother. 

Stephen,  having  experienced  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  increase  of  for- 
tified castles,  had  resolved  on  diminishing  their  number;  and  in  his  zeal  to 
effect  so  important  an  object,  began  with  those  of  the  bishops.  His  brother, 
incensed  to  the  highest  degree  at  his  presumption,  called  a  synod  at  West- 
minster, with  a  view  to  stay  his  proceedings  ;  and  during  that  assembly,  the 
prelate  omitted  not  to  exclaim  openly  against  the  impiety  and  ingratitude  of 
one  who  was  indebted  to  himself  for  the  distinction  he  enjoyed.  He  even 
went  so  far  as  secretly  to  invite  the  empress  to  land  in  England  ;  which  she 
accordingly  did,  1139,  with  a  retinue  of  140  knights,  led  by  her  half-brother, 
Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  fixed  her  residence  at  Arundel  castle,  the  gates 
of  which  were  opened  to  her  by  Adelais,  the  queen-dowager,  now  married  to 
the  ear]  of  Sussex. 

The  state  of  England,  soon  after  this  events  was  most  deplorable.  The 
unruly  barons,  under  the  pretext  of  fighting  on  either  side,  exercised  implacable 
vengeance  on  each  other  by  day  ;  and,  by  night,  sallied  forth  as  common 
bandits,  spoiling  the  open  country,  villages,  and  even  towns.  They  tortured 
their  captives  to  make  them  reveal  their  treasures,  and  sold  their  persons  into 
slavery  ;  so  that  the  land  was  lefl  untitled,  and  a  grievous  famine,  destructive 
to  all  parties,  ensued. 

At  length,  however,  a  termination  seemed  likely  to  be  put  to  the  public 
calamities.  The  earl  of  Gloucester  having  come  to  the  relief  of  some  partisans 
of  Matilda,  who  had  attempted  to  seize  Lincoln  in  her  name,  1140,  Stephen 
was  called  by  the  citizens  to  their  aid,  and,  in  the  contest  which  followed,  was 
taken  prisoner.  When  it  was  known  that  their  leader  had  been  carried  to 
Gloucester,  and  there  loaded  with  chains,  the  usurper's  forces  were  entirely 
broken ;  and  as  the  barons  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  do  homage  to  the  em- 
press, nothing  now  remained  but  to  gain  the  clergy  to  the  royal  side.  Matilda, 
therefore,  held  a  conference  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  now 
armed  with  a  legantine  commission  from  the  pope,  in  an  open  plain  near  that 
city ;  whereat  the  prelate  eventually  promised  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from 
his  brother  to  herself,  on  being  appointed  chief  director  of  her  affairs,  and 
having  the  disposal  of  all  vacant  sees  and  benefices.  He  then  conducted  the 
empress  in  procession  to  the  cathedral,  and,  in  the  presence  of  many  bishops 
and  abbots,  both  granted  absolution  to  all  such  as  should  quit  the  cause  of 
Stephen,  and  excommunicated  such  as  refused  to  be  obedient  to  Matilda.  In 
a  synod  of  the  clergy,  held  soon  af\er,  he  crowned  her  with  the  usual  ceremony ; 
and  in  a  short  time  London,  and  all  the  other  great  cities,  acknowledged  her 
authority,  1141. 

Affairs,  however,  remained  not  long  in  this  situation.  Tlie  queen,  pressed 
by  various  parties  at  once  to  grant  requests,  a  compliance  with  which  might 
be  disastrous  to  her  cause,  in  the  incipient  condition  of  her  government,  had 
not  the  tact  to  temper  with  affability  the  harshness  of  her  refusals.  She 
peremptorily  rejected  the  petition  of  the  consort  of  Stephen  to  release  her  hus- 
band, of  the  Londoners  to  restore  king  Edward's  laws,  and  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  to  give  up  Stephen's  continental  estates  at  once  to  his  son  Eustace; 
and  the  prelate,  who  had  probably  never  intended  to  keep  faith  with  Matilda, 
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conspired  with  a  party  to  seize  her  person.  He  even  besieged  her,  in  the 
autumn  of  1141,  in  Winchester,  whence  she  escaped  to  Gloucester,  as  a  de- 
ceased person,  on  a  bier,  and  thence  to  Oxford,  which  was  defended  by  her 
friends.  Stephen  having  by  this  time  been  liberated,  invested  Oxford  with  a 
tolerable  force;  and  the  queen  finding,  after  some  months,  that  the  garrison 
could  not  hold  out  much  longer,  was  let  down  by  a  rope  from  a  window  of  the 
castle,  and  conveyed  by  her  adherents  from  one  fortined  castle  to  another,  as 
her  safety  required.  In  this  manner  she  passed  the  succeeding  three  years  ; 
until,  considering  her  affiiirs  hopeless,  she  retired  to  Normandy,  1146. 

It  was  in  1153  that  William,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  fled  beyond  sea  to 
avoid  giving  the  royal  unction  to  Eustace,  the  son  of  Stephen,  in  order  to 
secure  the  throne  to  him  after  his  father's  decease.  The  son  of  Matilda,  now 
nearly  of  age,  was  hereupon  encouraged  by  his  mother's  friends  to  make  an 
invasion  of  £r>gland  ;  and  landing  on  the  southern  coast,  he  attacked  the  usurp- 
er's forces  at  Malmesbury  with  some  advantage.  The  leaders  of  both  armies, 
however,  suddenly  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  further  confusion,  interposed 
their  good  offices,  and  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  between  the  rival  princes.  The 
death  of  Eustace  during  the  course  of  the  treaty  facilitated  its  conclusion  ;  and 
It  was  agreed,  in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who  had  come  firom  Normandy  for 
the  purpose,  that  Stephen  should  possess  the  crown  during  his  life,  and  Ilenry 
succeed  to  the  kingdom  on  his  demise. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Canon  Law  inUituted,  In  1151, 
soon  after  the  publication  of  Gratian's 
Decretal,  a  code  was  drawn  up  for  the 
regulation  of  church-affairs  in  England. 
As  the  pope's  jurisdiction  in  the  spi- 
ritual matters  of  all  states  was  founded 
on  canoii-law,  quarrels  respecting  the 
interpretation  of  it  were  constantly  oc- 
curring between  the  kings  and  prelates 
of  former  days ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  act  of  Henry  VIII.  for  the  clergy's 
submission,  that,  although  the  power 
of  making  canons  resided  in  the  clergy 
in  convocation,  their  force  was  derived 
wholly  from  the  royal  assent. 

St.  Kutharine*s  Hospital  founded  by 
Matilda,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  1148, 
fur  the  repose  of  her  son  Baldwin  and 
her  daughter  Matilda.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  a  master, 


brethren,  sisters,  and  certain  poor  per- 
sons ;  and  Eleanor,  the  widow  of 
Henry  HI.,  altered  the'  foundation, 
1273,  to  three  brethren  chaplains,  three 
sisters,  ten  bedeswomen,  and  six  poor 
scholars.  To  this  day  the  hospital 
exists  under  royal  patronage ;  and  of 
late  years  new  buildings  have  been 
erected  for  it  in  the  Regent's- park,  the 
master  haying  a  picturesque  residence 
on  the  estate.  The  incomes  of  all  the 
members,  arising  from  landed  property, 
are  now  of  good  amount. 

Cattle  Buildinf;.  Eleven  hundred 
castles  were  built  in  different  parts  of 
England,  by  permission  of  Stephen. 
Ruins  of  many  of  these  baronial  resi- 
dences, so  connected  with  the  romantic 
portion  of  our  history,  are  still  ex- 
tant. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Purlugal  made  a  separate  Kingdom. 
At  the  iKittle  of  Uurique  in  Portugal, 
11 39,  between  Alphonso,  son  of  Henry, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  five  petty 
Moorish  kings,  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, and  Portugal  was  raised  from 
the  rank  of  a  dependant  province  to 
that  of  a  kingdom,  of  which  Alphonso 
wai  declared  tovefeign. 


Rise  of  the  Gudphs  and  Ghibellines, 
We  have  seen  how,  in  the  matter  of 
investitures,  a  rivalry  commenced  be- 
tween the  papal  see  and  the  western 
empire:  in  1140  arose  two  factions  in 
Italy,  having  the  same  giound  of  quar- 
rel, and  for  nearly  two  centuries  firom 
that  period  deluging  the  country  with 
blooa.     The  Guelphs  supported  the 
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interests  of  the  pope,  and  the  Ghibel- 
liiies  those  of  the  emperor.  The  par- 
ties borrowed  their  appellations  from  a 
dispute  which  had  occurred  a  few  years 
before  in  Germany,  respecting  a  right 
to  the  imperial  crown.  Conrad  III., 
when  elected  emperor,  claimed  Bavaria 
as  a  portion  of  Germany ;  but  Guelph, 
of  the  house  of  Este  in  Lombardy,  who 
was  duke  of  Tuscany,  affirmed  it  to 
belong  to  Tuscany,  as  a  conquest  made 
by  his  deceased  brother,  Henry  d'Este. 
In  the  contest  which  ensued,  the  im- 
perialists took  for  their  war-cry  Wui- 
oiingen  (corrupted  by  the  Italians  to 
Ghibelline),  in  compliment  to  their 
general,  prince  Frederick,  who  had 
great  estates  in  that  town  ;  while  the 
Bavarians  and  Tuscans  assumed  that 
of  Guelph. 

Origin  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  In 
1140  was  founded  the  city  of  Lubeck, 
in  Holstein,  with  peculiar  trading  pri- 
vileges. The  circumstance  occasioned 
the  formation  of  a  league,  called  from 
the  Teutonic  idiom  hanteatic,  or  con- 
federate, because  other  maritime  cities 
of  Germany  joined  Lubeck  in  adopt- 
ing measures  for  the  protection  of  com- 
merce. In  process  of  time  this  alliance 
became  so  powerful,  that  its  ships  of 
war  were  hired  by  sovereign  princes  to 
carry  on  their  contests  with  enemies. 
The  league  is  in  the  present  day  dis- 
solved, and  each  city  carries  on  trade 
for  itself,  though  with  privileges  be- 


yond those  of  other  municipal    bo- 
dies. 

The  Order  of  CarmeliUt  began.  A 
monk  of  Calabria,  pretending  a  reve- 
lation from  God,  founded  on  mount 
Carmel,  in  the  Holy  Land,  a  monas- 
tery for  ten  brethren,  1141,  and  laid 
down  rules  for  its  management.  Flesh 
was  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  ;  and  the 
sect  became  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
mendicants,  or  begging-friars,  or,  as 
they  are  called  from  their  dress,  white 
friars. 

The  Second  Crusade  began  1144, 
under  the  German  emperor  Conrad 
III.,  and  Louis  VII.  of  France,  and 
by  the  advice  of  St.  Bernard.  The 
emperor's  army  was  either  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  or  perished  through  the 
treachery  of  Manuel,  the  eastern  em- 
peror ;  while  the  French  forces,  through 
the  defection  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
were  compelled  to  break  up  the  siege 
of  Damascus. 

The  Conquest  of  Gazna  by  Gauri. 
The  empire  of  Gazna  had  continued  in 
the  family  of  Mahmoud  Gazni,  till 
Gauri,  a  Seljirk  chieflain,  dethroned 
Chosru  Shah,  the  reigning  sultan,  1153. 
This  new  dynasty  greatly  extended  the 
empire  towards  India,  reconquering 
Persia  and  Chorasan,  and  becoming  at 
length  competitors  with  the  famous 
Jenghiz  Khan  for  the  rule  of  all  Asia. 
The  latter,  however,  was  skilful  enough 
to  baffle  all  his  opponents. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


David  J.,  king  of  Scotland,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  princes  of  his  age,  and 
performed  many  noble  actions  in  the 
cause  of  his  niece,  Matilda,  during  her 
competition  with  Stephen.  His  laws, 
called  the  code  of  Melrose,  were  com- 
piled by  several  learned  men,  whom  he 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  from 
various  parts  of  Europe,  at  his  mag- 
nificent abbey  of  Melrose. 

William  of  Malmesbury^  a  monk, 
author  of  a  Latin  history  of  Englaud, 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  to  the 
period  of  Matilda's  escape  from  Ox- 
ford, often  referred  to. 

St,  Bernard^  a  noble  Burgundian, 


founded  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux,  and 
became  its  superior.    His  zeal  and  elo- 

3uence  soon  peopled  the  solitude ;  and 
uring  the  life  of  the  founder,  a  pope, 
six  cardinals,  and  thirty  prelates,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  seminary.  Consulted 
as  an  oracle  by  popes  and  princes, 
Bernard  lived  to  see  160  convents 
arise,  the  members  of  which  acknow- 
ledged him  their  supreme  head .  When 
the  fanatical  monk  Raoul  preached  the 
extermination  of  the  Jews,  he  opposed 
him  ;  but  the  crusades  he  considered 
in  the  most  fovourable  light,  and  kings 
and  nobles,  at  his  sole  suggestion,  ven- 
tured their  lives  in  the   Holy  Land 
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during  the  second  war.    As  an  author, '  1144,   Lucius  II. ;    1145,   Eugenius 


Si.  Bernard  has  been  classed  amongst 
the  first  of  ancient  Theologians. 

SOVEREIGNS.  East.  Empire. 
1118,  John  II.  Comnenus  ;  1143, 
Manuel  Comnenus.  Popes.  1130, 
Innocent  II.;     1143^  Celestine  II.; 


III. ;  1 153,  Anastasius  IV.  Scotland. 
1114,  David;  1143,  Malcolm  IV. 
France.  1108,  Louis  VI.  (the  Fat)  ; 
1 1 37,  Louis  \'II.  Germany  (or  West). 
1 125,  Lotharius  1 1. ;  1 1 38, Conrad  III.; 
1152^  Frederick  I.  (Barbarossa;. 


SECTION   V. 
STEPHEN,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1153    TO    1154 — 1    YEAR. 

Stephen,  son  of  the  count  of  Blois  and  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  bom  1105  ;  and  by  his  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  count  of 
Boulogne,  had  thiee  sons  and  a  daughter,  one  of  whom  alone  survived  him, 
H'Uliam,  who  succeeded  him  as  count  of  Boulogne.  Matilda,  who  appears 
to  have  been  an  amiable  and  pious  woman,  died  at  Ilenningham  castle,  Essex, 
1151.  Stephen  was  of  a  fine  person,  of  great  courage,  ingenuous,  and  frank. 
His  vices  arose  out  of  his  situation  as  an  usurper ;  and  were  of  course  the 
result  of  his  ambition,  his  ingratitude,  and  his  want  of  faith  to  his  early 
benefactor,  Henry.  He  was  inclined  to  lenity,  if  we  regard  his  edict  to  restrain 
rapine  and  violence ;  and  although  constantly  engaged  in  scenes  of  tumult,  no 
act  of  oppression  is  recorded  of  him. 

The  treaty  which  finally  gave  Stephen  undisputed  possession  of  the  crown, 
was  signed  at  Wallingford,  Berks  ;  and  he  bound  himself  thereby  to  make  his 
surviving  son,  William,  content  with  the  inheritance  of  his  continental  terri- 
tory. But  he  was  not  long  permitted  to  enjoy  his  ill-acquired  elevation  :  in  a  year 
after  the  signing  of  the  agreement,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  fever, 
of  which  he  died  at  Dover,  aged  50,  1154.  He  was  buried  by  the  side  of  his 
wife,  Matilda,  in  Feversham  abbey,  which  he  had  built. 

England  suffered  great  miseries  during  Stephen's  usurpation  ;  the  intestine 
disorders  to  which  it  gave  lise  being  in  the  last  degree  ruinous  and  destructive. 
The  court  of  Home  was  also  enabled,  during  those  civil  wars,  to  make  further 
encroachments ;  and  appeals  to  the  pope,  which  had  always  been  stiictly 
prohibited  by  the  English  laws,  became  now  common  in  every  ecclesiastical 
controversy. 


England  under  the  Normans,  The  I  building  and  agriculture  ;  and  the  fre- 
character  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  ne-  quent  communication  with  Normandy 
cessarily^  ameliorated  by  the  Norman  !  encouraged    shipping,    and    laid   the 


rule.  The  introduction  of  the  com- 
paratively refined  manners  of  the  con- 
tinent abated  their  roughness ;  the 
obligation  to  acquire  the  French  tongue 
eitmded  their  taste  for  literature ;  the 
restraints  of  the  feudal  system  com- 


foundation  of  English  commerce.  The 
introduction,  moreover,  of  a  spirit  of 
chivalry,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the 
crusades,  established  the  tournament 
as  a  frequent  exercise,  and  induced  a 
degree  of  polish,  which  in  no  subse- 


pelled  them  to  obedience  and  defer-  j  quent  period  of  our  history  has  been 
cnce ;  the  introduction  of  artisans  from  I  wholly  lost  by  the  better  classes  of 
Fhiideis  restored  the  Roman  arts  o  ysocieiy.     From  our  early  historians. 
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it  appears  that  the  Norman  gentry  bad 
but  two  meals  in  the  day  :  these  con- 
sisted of  substantial  cheer  at  nine  in 


the  morning,  and  at  five  in  the  after- 
noon. 


PERIOD  THE  TWELFTH. 

The  Hotise  of  Flantagenet, 
1154     TO    1399  —  245    tears. 

SECTION    I, 
HENRY  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1154  TO  1189—35  TEARS. 

Personal  History.  Henry  was  bom  at  Mans,  1133,  and  married  Eleanor 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guienne,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  son  Henry  died 
of  a  fever  at  Martel ;  Richard  and  John  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  ;  and 
Geoffrey t  killed  in  a  tournament  at  Paris,  left  a  son,  named  Arthur.  Henry 
was  of  a  middle  stature,  with  blue  eyes,  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  was 
brave,  accomplished,  a  patron  of  learning,  prudent,  polite,  and  generous; 
irascible  on  occasion,  but  readily  forgiving.  In  his  general  converse  he  was 
lively,  courteous,  and  facetious  \  and  so  considerate  was  he  for  the  poor,  that 
he  devoted  a  tenth  of  his  household  provisions  to  their  service.  His  neglect 
of  the  queen  was  his  greatest  error :  but  Eleanor's  &me  was  sullied  before 
Louis  repudiated  her,  and,  far  from  meekly  bearing  her  injuries,  she  incited 
her  sons,  GeofiVey  and  Richard,  to  demand  a  share  of  their  Other's  throne, 
and  even  engaged  the  king  of  Fiance  to  aid  them  in  forcing  his  compliance. 
Her  conduct  originated  in  the  &vour  shown  to  her  rival,  Rosamond,  daughter 
of  lord  Clifford ;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  she  discovered  her  retreat  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Woodstock-park,  Oxfordshire,  she  forced  her,  by  holding  a  dagger 
to  her  breast,  to  swallow  poison. 

Political  History,  Henry  commenced  without  delay  a  reformation  of  the 
state.  To  reduce  vi^thin  moderate  bounds  the  power  of  the  barons,  he  ordered 
the  demolition  of  many  of  their  castles ;  and,  bestowing  charters  upon  towns, 
gave  over  that  portion  of  strength  to  the  lower  grades  which  he  had  exacted 
from  the  higher.  His  next  aim  was  to  bring  the  ecclesiastics  under  control, 
llie  English  clergy,  in  conformity  with  the  general  design  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, had  held  themselves  independent  of  the  civil  power ;  and  to  keep  in 
check  this  dangerous  principle,  Henry  promoted  Thomas  ^  Becket,  the  son  of 
a  London  merchant,  who  had  openly  supported  his  cause  during  the  usurpa- 
tion  of  Stephen,  first  to  the  high  office  of  Chancellor,  and  then  to  the  dignity 
of  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  latter  capacity  he  was,  by  the  usage  of 
the  day,  chief  minister,  in  tempoml  as  well  as  spiritual  affairs.  But  no  sooner 
had  Becket  been  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  church,  than  he  advocated  the 
right  of  the  cleigy  to  try  criminals  of  their  own  order.  Henry,  however,  in  a 
council  of  nobles  at  Clarendon,  Wilts,  obtained,  in  an  edict  called  the  consti- 
tutions of  Clarendon,  a  law  which  enforced  the  trial  in  civil  courts  of  clergy- 
men convicted  of  crimes,  and  forbade  the  trial  of  laymen  in  spiritual  courts, 
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without  witnesses  of  a  legal  kind.  Pope  Alexander  having  espoused  the  arch- 
bishop's cause,  Becket  fled  to  Rome ;  but  while  the  king  was  in  Normandy, 
the  prelate  returned,  and  was  received  in  his  progress  to  London  witii  that 
general  joy  which,  in  the  days  of  papal  influence,  every  nation  exhibited,  when 
convinced  that  the  church  would  sanction  its  proceedings.  When  some  per- 
sons, whom  Becket  had  deprived  of  office,  arrived  in  Normandy  to  complain 
to  the  king,  IIenry*s  wrath  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury ;  and  some  atteudants, 
gathering  from  his  expressions  that  the  death  of  the  archbishop  would  be  grate- 
ful to  him,  four  knights,  who  had  been  commanded  to  remonstrate  with  Becket, 
hastened  to  England,  and,  accompanying  him  to  vespers  in  his  cathedral  at 
Canterbury,  murdered  him  at  the  altar  of  St.  Benedict.  Nothing  could  exceed 
Henry's  consternation  when  he  heard  of  this  catastrophe ;  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  he  did  penance,  by  walking  barefoot  three  miles  to  Becket's  tomb, 
and  by  submitting  to  be  scourged  thereat  by  the  monks,  who  granted  him  abso- 
lution after  he  had  passed  a  day  and  night  fasting  upon  the  bare  stones. 

To  divert  the  nation  from  the  contemplation  of  so  atrocious  a  deed,  Henry 
resolved  to  take  up  the  cause  of  Mac  Morough,  king  of  Leinster,  in  his  war 
with  the  king  of  iVleath  ;  and  sending  over  to  Ireland  Strongbow,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, tliat  nobleman  made  him  and  the  other  four  petty  monarchs  of  the  island 
tributary  to  the  English  crown  ;  insomuch  that,  upon  Henry's  arrival,  1 172, 
he  found  the  whole  country  subdued  to  his  hand.  From  that  period  to  the 
present  has  Ireland  formed  a  portion  of  the  British  empire.  The  coincidence 
of  a  victory  over  the  Scotch,  and  the  capture  of  their  sovereign,  William,  on 
the  day  that  the  king  had  received  absolution  at  Canterbury,  occasioi>ed  a 
favourable  turn  in  public  opinion,  and  afiairs  were  about  to  wear  a  better 
aspect,  when  the  rebellion  of  prince  Richard  again  threw  them  into  confusion. 
That  headstrong  youth  incited  Philip  II.  of  France  to  invade  Normandy;  and 
was  so  unnatural  as  to  take  a  command  himself  in  so  unjust  an  aggression. 
When  Henry,  on  coming  to  terms  with  Philip,  ascertained  that  his  ^vourite 
son,  John,  had  also  been  in  the  ranks  of  his  opponent,  he  broke  forth  into  ex- 
pressions of  the  utmost  despair,  cursed  the  hour  of  his  birth,  and  was  soon 
after  attacked  by  a  low  fever^  whereof  he  died  suddenly,  when  at  his  devotions, 
at  Chinon,  in  Normandy,  aged  58,  1189.  His  ungrateful  attendants  stripped 
his  body,  and  lef)  it  naked  in  the  church ;  but  it  was  afterwards  interred  at 
Fontevraud,  in  Anjou. 


CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


The  Judgci^  Circuits  established.  In 
1170,  England  was  divided  by  Henry 
into  six  circuits,  for  the  better  admi- 
nistration of  justice  throughout  the 
kingdom.  These  circuits  are  now 
eight  —  The  Home  Circuit,  Oxford, 
Midland,  Norfolk,  Northern,  Western, 
South  Wales,  and  North  Wales,  and 
two  judges  preside  together  in  each. 
Circuits,  or  gaol  deliveries,  as  they  are 
technically  called,  are,  in  fact,  visits  to 
the  respective  county  gaols,  wherein 
malefiictors  have  been  incarcerated,  and 
take  place  twice  in  the  year. 

The  Conquest  of  Ireland.  Ireland 
was  added  to  England,  1173  ;  and  is 
DOW  divided  into  four  provinces  and 


thirty-two  counties,  as  follows  : — 9. 
North.  (Ulster.)  Londonderry,  Done- 
gal, Monaghan,  Tyrone,  Antrim,  Ar- 
magh, Fermanagh,  Down,  Cavan.  5, 
West.  (Connaught.)  Mayo,  Roscom- 
mon, Leitrim,  Sligo,  Galway.  12.  East. 
(Leinster.)  Kin^s  County,  Dublin, 
Louth,  Queen's  County,  Carlow,  Long- 
ford, Wexford,  Wicklow,  Kilkenny, 
East-Meath,  Kildare,  West-Meath.  6. 
South.  (Munster.)  Kerry,  Tipperary, 
Cork,  Clare,  Limerick,  \Vaterford. 

Law  resecting  Wrecks,  It  having 
been  hitherto  the  barbarous  custom  to 
confiscate  to  the  use  of  the  coast*resi- 
dents,  or  rather  to  that  of  the  liege- 
lord,  all  ships  which  had  been  wrecked, 
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Henry  passed  a  law  which  is  yet  in 
force,  enacting,  that  if  a  roan  or  animal 
be  found  alive  on  board  the  vessel,  the 
ship  and  goods  should  be  restored  to 
the  owners. 

London  fint  Paved,  and  the  houses 
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in    that    city    ordered    to    be    un- 
thatched. 

An  Earthquake  in  England  over- 
threw Lincoln  and  other  churches, 
1185,  just  at  the  period  of  an  almost 
total  eclipse  of  the  sun. 


CHIEF  FOREIGK  EVENTS. 


Denmark  raised  to  Importance,  Val- 
demar,  afterwards  called  the  Great,  who 
obtained  the  sovereignty  in  1157,  by 
killing  his  competitor  Swen,  main- 
tained a  long  war  with  the  Vandals, 
whose  power  he  at  last  entirely  broke ; 
proved  victorious  over  the  Norwegians, 
so  that  their  king  and  queen  came  in 
person  to  submit  to  him  ;  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  city  of  Dantzic, 
1 165 ;  and  was  invested  with  the  duchy 
of  Uolstein  by  the  emperor  Barbarossa. 

Foundation  of  Moscow,  1 1 58,  by 
Andre),  sovereign  of  the  Russes ;  and 
the  people  were  henceforward  known 
by  tlie  appellation  of  Muscovites,  rather 
than  of  Kussiansy  until  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Rite  of  the  Waldenses,  These  primi- 
tive opponents  of  the  ilomish  hierar- 
chy (see  Peter  Waldo,  page  222), 
founded  a  church  little  different  in 
doctrine  and  discipline  from  that  of 
England,  1160.  The  corruption  of 
the  mother  church  at  that  period  w-is 
great  indeed  ;  the  monks  were  en- 
riched by  the  sale  of  pretended  relics, 
the  bishops  by  the  commutation  of 
ecclesiastical  penalties  for  money,  and 
the  pope  by  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  of  exemptions  from  penance  and 
purgatory.  Nor  vras  this  all :  a  fund 
of  merit,  an  accumulation  of  the  su- 
pererogatory labours  of  good  men,  was 
said  to  have  been  placed  by  heaven  at 
the  disposal  of  the  pontiff;  who,  thus 
endowed,  could,  by  transfer,  make  the 
guiltiest  of  men  holy.  Waldo's  dis- 
ciples rapidly  increased,  and  neither 
fire,  nor  sword,  nor  the  terrors  of  the 
inquisition,  could  quench  their  zeal. 

Sardinia  made  a  Kingdom,  by  the 
emperor  Barbarossa,  1 164.  The  island 
so  called  is  now  only  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia,  whose  capital,  Turin, 
is  in  Italy.    The  isle  had  its  name 


from  Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who 
colonized  it  with  Lybians.  The  Car- 
thaginians possessed  it  for  some  years : 
and  the  Romans  took  it  from  them  in 
the  Punic  wars.  One  poisonous  herb 
alone  was  found  here,  which,  being 
eaten,  contracted  the  nerves  of  the  face 
into  a  ghastly  smile,  risus  Sardonicus, 
the  Sardonic  grin,  and  precursor  of 
death. 

Fall  of  the  Fatimite  Dynasty,  In 
1171,  on  the  death  of  Al  Aded,  the 
last  kaliph  of  Egypt  of  the  house  of 
Mahomet,  Saladin,  his  Tartar  vizier, 
seized  on  all  his  valuable  effects,  and 
was  acknowledged  sovereign ;  not  by 
the  title  of  kaliph,  but  by  that  of  sul- 
tan, an  appellation  which  the  Mos- 
lemin  rulers  have  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

Building  of  the  Tower  of  Pisa. 
This  tower,  erected  in  1174,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  architectural  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Its  height  is  190 
feet,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  settled 
long  after  its  completion,  as  there  are 
frescoes  extant  of  a  much  later  date 
than  the  tower,  representing  it  upright. 
Its  summit  overlays  the  perpendicular 
from  the  base  fifteen  English  feet.  It 
is  composed  of  nine  galleries,  each 
surrounded  by  columns  of  marble  and 
granite,  whence  arches  spring,  which 
support  the  entablatures  of  each  gal- 
lery :  above  200  columns  are  thus  em- 
ployed. Stairs  lead  to  the  summit, 
whence  the  view  of  Pisa  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  fine.  On  the 
highest  gallery  is  placed  a  bell,  rung 
on  all  occasions  of  public  alarm  ;  and 
is  the  same  that  tolled  the  signal  of  the 
revolution  which  led  to  the  dreadful 
fate  of  Ugolino,  immortalized  by 
Dante. 

Venice  constituted    Ruler   of  the 
Adriatic,     The  emperor   BarlMirossa 
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tent  ambassadors  to  the  Venetian  doge, 
1177,  declaring  that  if  he  did  not  de- 
liter  up  to  him  pope  Alexander,  his 
enemy,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his 
city,  ne  would  deluge  Venice  with  the 
blood  of  its  citizens.  The  intrepid 
Ziani,  then  doge, spumed  these  threats; 
and,  with  a  very  inferior  nand  force, 
vanquished  on  the  Istrian  coast  a  large 
German  fleet  under  the  command  of 
Otho,  the  emperor's  son.  On  the 
doge*s  return,  the  pope  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  presented  him  with  a 
ring,  saying,  '  Take  this,  Ziani,  and 
give  it  to  the  sea,  as  a  testimony  of 
your  dominion  over  her.  Let  your 
successors  annually  perform  the  same 
ceremony,  that  posterity  may  know 
your  valour  has  purchased  this  pre- 
rogative, and  subjected  the  Adriatic  to 
you,  even  as  a  husband  subjecteth  his 
wife.'  The  doge  had  taken  Otho  pri- 
soner in  the  action,  and  Barbarossa  was 
so  much  gratified  by  Ziani*s  respectful 
treatment  of  his  son,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  visit  Venice,  and  grant  it 
extraordinary  privileges. 

The  Third  CnMide.  Saladin,  the 
usurper  of  Kgypt>  having  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  1187,  the  young  princes 


and  peers  of  Christendom  considered 
the  moment  an  auspicious  one  for  a 
third  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Accordingly  Barbarossa^  Frederick 
duke  of  Suabia,  and  Leopold  duke  of 
Austria,  marched  with  their  allies  into 
Syria ;  and  while  an  ineffectual  at- 
tempt to  take  Acre  was  making  by 
Guy  Lusignan,  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Philip  IL  of  France,  and  Richard  L 
of  England,  arrived  in  Palestine,  and 
augmented  the  Christian  forces  to 
300,000  men.  But  great  disputes 
soon  arose  between  Philip  and  Ri- 
chard ;  in  consequence  of^  which  the 
former  returned  to  France,  and  Richard 
concluded  a  peace  with  Saladin. 

Rebelliont  in  the  Eastern  Empire, 
The  eastern  empire,  reduceil  to  a  state 
equally  degrading  with  that  of  the 
western  before  its  dissolution,  now  re- 
ceived its  rulers  from  the  army,  and 
saw  them  deposed  almost  as  soon  as 
tbey  were  elected.  Andronicus  had 
murdered  Alexis,  and  assumed  the 
crown ;  and  he  in  turn  was  put  to 
death,  1185,  by  Isaac  Aiigelus,  who  in 
1195  was  supplanted  by  his  own  bro- 
ther Alexis. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Thomat  a  Becket,  having  completed 
his  education  at  Oxford,  was  sent  by 
Theobald,  archbisliop  of  Canterbury, 
to  solicit  the  pope's  opposition  to  the 
succession  of  Eustace,  the  son  of  Ste- 
phen. Henry  noticed  him  on  account 
uf  the  xeal  he  had  displayed  in  this 
matter ;  and  Becket  became  his  pri* 
vate  friend  as  well  as  political  adviser, 
accompanying  him  in  his  campaign  to 
Toulouse,  1159,  and  having  in  his  own 
pav  700  knights  and  1200  horsemen, 
when  com  points  of  his  tyranny  were 
brought  to  Henry  in  Normandy,  the 
king  is  reported  to  have  turned  to  his 
attendanu  with  the  following  expres- 
sions :  '  Is  there  do  one  of  the  lasy 
crew  of  cowardly  knights  whom  I 
maintain,  that  will  rid  me  of  this  tur- 
bulent priest,  who  came  to  court  but 
t'oiher  oay  on  a  lame  hone,  with  no- 
thing but  hii  wallet  behind   him?* 


whereon  four  of  those  knights,  Fiti- 
UTse,  de  Tracy,  de  Morvil,  and  Brito, 
without  further  converse  with  Henry, 
departed  for  England,  and  were  soon 
in  the  presence  of  the  prelate.  At  the 
altar,  whither  they  accompanied  him, 
they  suddenly  announced  to  him  their 
design,  but  promised  he  should  be 
spared,  if  he  would  cease  his  oppo- 
sition to  royal  authority.  Becket,  how- 
ever, magnanimously  exclaimed,  '  I 
am  ready  to  die  for  the  rights  of  tht 
church  ;  but  I  charge  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  hurt  no  other  here ; 
for  none  of  these  about  me  have  any 
concern  in  the  late  transactions.'  They 
tried  upon  this  to  drag  him  from  the 
altar ;  but  as  he  resisted,  three  of  the 
knights  pierced  him  with  their  dag- 
gers, while  the  fourth  clove  his  head 
with  a  mace.  He  never  opposed  them, 
beyond  his  struggle  to  remain  at  the 
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altar,  by  word  or  deed  ;  and  fell  with- 
out a  groan.  Two  years  after  death  he 
was  canonized,  and  miracles  abounded 
at  his  tomb.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  his  body  vras  placed  in  a  mag- 
nificent shrine  erected  by  archbishop 
Langton  ;  and  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Tales  prove  how  numerous  and  de- 
voted, and  in  many  cases  illustrious, 
were  the  pilgrimages  to  his  tomb. 

Adrian  IV.  (or  Nicholas  Break- 
speare),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
sat  in  the  papal  chair,  was  bom  at 
Langley,  Herts.  Poverty  obliged  him 
to  travel  among  the  monasteries  of  the 
continent ;  and,  from  being  a  monk  of 
Avignon,  he  rose  to  a  cardinalship  and 
the  papacy.  He  excommunicated  the 
king  or  Sicily,  and  compelled  Barba- 
rossa,  who  had  entered  Italy  in  arms,  to 
hold  his  stirrup  before  he  would  crown 
him.  Adrian,  who  bad  long  owned  the 
vanity  of  all  worldly  objects  of  desire, 
died  choked  by  a  fly,  1 159. 

Zoiwi  ril.  of  France.  The  feudal 
laws  enabled  each  noble  to  raise,  at  his 
pleasure,  a  band  of  soldiers  out  of  his 
own  tenantry ;  and  the  kings  of  France 
were,  in  consequence,  perpetually  ha- 
rassed by  opposition  to  their  govern- 
ment. This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  Louis  VII.;  who,  in  a  contest 
with  bis  peers,  unwillingly  caused  the 
destruction  of  1300  persons  at  Vitri. 
Taking  the  catastrophe  greatly  to  heart, 
Louis  projected,  by  St.  Bernard's  ad- 
vice, me  second  crusade.  While  in 
Palestine,  he  was  displeased  with  the 
coBduct  of  his  queen  Eleanor;  and 
having  divorced  her  on  his  return,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land, who  was  ever  afterwards  on  ill 
terms  with  the  French  respecting  her 
dower.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
tliat  at  the  tovm  of  Alby  a  religious 
sect,  called  the  Albigenses,  arose.  As 
they  rejected  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
Roman  church,  the  popes  did  all  in 
their  power  to  subdue  tnem  ;  and  In- 
nocent III.  established  a  tribunal  to 
try  and  punish  them,  which  afterwards 
became  the  inquisition.  Louis  died 
toon  after  having  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  th«  shrine  of  Becket,  1180. 


Saladin  Ayouh,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Tartar  race,  com- 
menced in  Egypt  the  dynasty  of 
Ayoub.  His  great  object  was  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Christians  from  Pales- 
tine, and  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem, 
which  latter  he  eflRected,  1187.  When 
Barbarossa  lost  his  life  in  the  Cydnus, 
Saladin  began  to  look  for  peace ;  but 
the  arrival  of  Richard  of  England  and 
Philip  of  France  damped  his  hopes, 
and  occasioned  him  fresh  losses  of 
men  and  property.  At  length  a  truce 
was  concluded  between  Richard  and 
the  sultan,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
coast  from  Jafia  to  Tyre  vras  ceded  to 
the  Christians.  Saladin  was  noted  for 
his  probity,  piety,  and  talent.  He 
never  broke  a  promise,  vras  a  con- 
scientious worshipper  according  to  his 
creed,  and  was  the  first  Moslemin  mo- 
narch who  withstood,  with  ability  and 
effect,  the  united  attempts  of  Christen- 
dom to  ruin  his  empire.  The  Tartar 
house  of  Ayoub  was  now  the  only 
powerful  representative  of  that  of  Ma« 
homet ;  ana  even  the  kaliph  of  Bagdad 
was  its  tributary. 

Saadi,  a  fiimous  poet  and  moralist  of 
Persia,  passed  thirty  years  in  study, 
thirty  in  travelling,  and  thirty  in  acta 
of  devotional  piety.  He  made  forty 
pilgrimages  to  Mecca  on  foot ;  and  his 
sovereign,  Kerim  Khan,  built  a  tomb 
to  his  memory  at  Shiraz.  His  moral 
maxims  have  acquired  the  force  of  laws 
amongst  the  modem  Persians.  Persia 
was,  in  Saadi's  time,  under  the  sway  of 
one  of  those  usurpers,  who  every  now 
and  then  wrested  the  country  from  the 
Saracens  during  the  decline  of  their 
empire,  and  held  it  until  supplanted  by 
some  more  powerful  chiefUin. 

Frederick  /.,  sumamed  Barbarossa, 
became  western  emperor  after  his  uncle 
Conrad  III.  He  passed  into  Italy, 
1155,  where,  after  some  difficulty,  he 
obtained  consecration  from  Adrian  IV. 
All  his  ofiiBnces  against  the  holy  see 
were  forgiven  when  he  undertook  his 
crusade  against  Saladin;  and  he  was 
proceeding  against  the  Turks  in  Cili- 
cia,  1159,  when  death  put  a  period  to 
hia  career.  Having  imprudently  bathed 
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in  the  cold  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  where 
the  great  Alexander  had  once  nearly 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  he  was  seized  witn 
apoplexy,  and  instantly  expired. 

Alanco  Capac  founded  the  Peruvian 
empire  in  South  America,  1162,  of 
which  we  have  no  other  record  than 
the  tradition  of  the  natives.  This  per- 
son and  Mamaoella,  his  wife,  are  said 
to  have  appeared  suddenly  in  an  island 
of  the  lake  Titiaca,  and  to  have  de- 
clared themselves  children  of  the  sun, 
sent  down  to  civilize  the  people. 
Maneo  accordingly  taught  them  agri- 
culture, and  his  wife  to  spin  and 
weave ;  and  he  was  declared  the  first 
Inca,  or  king. 

Strongbow,  earl  of  Pembroke  and 
Strigul,  of  whom  little  is  known  be- 
yond the  anecdotes  of  Hibernian  his- 
torians. The  following  one,  explana- 
tory of  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in 
Christ  church,  Dublin^  which  sets 
forth  the  ingratitude  of  his  son,  '  who, 
in  turning  his  back  upon  his  father, 
turned  it  upon  his  friends  and  his 
country,'  gives  us  some  notion  of  the 
man.  When  the  earl  was  marching  to 
Wexford  to  relieve  Fitz-Stejphen,  he 
was  briskly  assaulted  by  0*Brian  and 
his  followers ;  but  (VBrian  being  slain 
by  an  arrow,  the  rest  were  easily  scat- 
tered. It  was  there  that  Strongbow's 
only  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  alarmed 
by  the  ululations  of  the  Irish,  ran  away 
from  the  battle ;  but  when  informed  of 
his  father's  victory,  he  joyfully  came 
back  to  congratulate  him.  The  severe 
general,    however,    having    first    re- 

Cched  him  with  cowardice,  caused 
^  as  a  terrible  example  of  military 
discipline,  to  be  executed  in  his  pre- 
sence, causing  him  to  be  severed  by  a 
sword  through  the  waist 

Peter  fValdo^  bora  at  Vaux  in  Dau- 
phiny,  acquired  a  large  fortune  by 
commerce  in  silk,  at  Lyons ;  aAer 
which,  devoting  himself  to  works  of 
piety,  he  became  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Waldenses.  As  he  affirmed 
that  both  men  and  women  were  per- 
mitted by  the  Scriptures  to  conduct 
the  oflBces  of  public  wonhip,  without 


the  intervention  of  the  clergy,  his  doc- 
trine was  condemned  by  the  council  of 
Lateran,  1179;  and  being  himself 
compelled  to  quit  Lyons,  be  took  re- 
fuge, with  numerous  followers,  in  Dau- 
phiny  and  Piedmont ;  whence  his  te- 
nets spread  throughout  Europe.  The 
Waldenses,  however,  were  every  where 
exterminated  but  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont, where  they  still  subsist,  having 
thirteen  churches,  and  a  population  of 
20,000  souls.  The  last  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  fouuder,  Peter  Waldo, 
Esq.,  of  Mitcham,  Surrey,  died  so 
lately  as  1803 ;  and  was  long  known 
for  his  firm  support  of  the  church  of 
England,  and  his  general  worth. 

Henry  of  Hunlingdun,  author  of  a 
history  of  England  to  Stephen's  death  i 
Peter  Lombard,  bishop  of  Paris,  called 
master  of  tlie  sentences,  on  account  of 
his  four  books  of  sentences,  a  once 
highly  popular  work,  illustrating  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  by  passages 
from  the  various  fathers ;  Oeojfrcff  of 
Monmouth^  who  wrote  a  chronicle  of 
the  Driions,  translated  chiefly  from  the 
Armorican  or  Bretagne  tongue,  in 
which  are  many  fabulous  tales  of  king 
Arthur ;  Abdallatif,  an  Arabian  under 
Saladin,  who  wrote  an  excellent  history 
of  Egypt,  only  lately  translated  into 
French ;  Ranulph  Glanvillef  who,  as 
justiciary  of  England,  repelled  the  in- 
vasion of  William  of  Scotland,  and 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  laws  and 
usages  of  England,  highly  priied  by 
modem  jurisconsults. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eattem  Empire. 
1 143,  Manuel  Coronenus ;  1 180,  Alexis 
II.,  Comnenus ;  1183,  Andronicus 
Comnenus ;  1185,  Isaac  Angelus. 
Pflp«s.  1154,  Adrian  IV.;  1159, 
Alexander  III.;  1181,  Lucius  III.; 
1185,  Urban  III.  ;  1187,  GfegoiY 
VIIL;  1187,  Clement  III.  Scotland. 
1143,  Malcolm  IV.;  1157,  William  L 
France.  1137,  Louis  VII.;  1180, 
Philip  Augustus.  Denmark,  1157, 
Valdemar  the  Great;  1182,  Canute  VI. 
the  Pious.  Portugal.  1112,Alphonso 
L;  1185,  Sancho  I.  Germany  (or 
Wat).  1152,  Fred.  I.  (Barbaroasa). 
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SECTION   II. 

RICHARD  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1189  TO  1199 — 10  YEAR8. 

Personal  Hittoiy.    Richard  I.  was  bora  at  Oxford,  1157,  and  married  Be- 
rengaria,  daughter  of  Sanchez,  king  of  Navarre,  1191,  bat  left  no  issue  by  her. 
He  was  tali  and  graceful,  fiur  and  well-proportioned :  his  eyes  were  blue,  and 
his  hair  auburn.    He  had  prodigious  strength  of  body,  and  intrepidity  of 
mind :   his  penetration  was  vivid  and  accurate,  and  he  possessed  a  fund  of 
manly  eloquence,  as  well  as  of  easy  and  jocular  repartee.    On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  vindictive,  cruel,  avaricious,  and  most  undutiful  to  his  parent ;  and  his 
love  of  glory  made  him  think  the  crusades  more  important  than  llie  govern- 
ment of  his  kingdom ;  wherein  he  was  only  eight  months  during  a  reign  of  ten 
years.     His  known  defiance  of  danger  was  such,  that  the  Saracens,  when  op- 
posing him,  would  say  to  their  restiff  horses,  '  What  do  you  start  at ;  do 
you  think  you  see  king  Richard  V    Nor  was  his  industry  as  a  mere  soldier  less 
remarkable ;  for  when  the  walls  of  Acre  lay  in  ruins,  he  not  only  laboured  in 
person,  but  appointed  hours  for  other  generals  to  work  at  the  head  of  their 
men.    All  cheerfully  obeyed  but  the  duke  of  Austria,  who  told  the  king  'that 
his  father  having  been  neither  bricklayer  nor  mason,  he  had  not  learned  either 
business.'    Richard  hereupon  tore  down  the  Austriaa  standard,  and  vras  pro- 
ceeding to  eject  the  duke  from  the  tent,  when  king  Philip  put  an  end  to  the 
strife.    This  feud  was  the  cause  of  Richard's  subsequent  captivity.    His  turn 
for  satife  was  displayed  on  occasion  of  the  pope's  demanding  the  release  of 
the  bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  relative  of  the  French  king,  whom  Richard  had  made 
prisoner  after  his  return  from  Palestine.    The  pope  having  claimed  him  as  his 
son,  Bic^rd  sent  to  his  holiness  the  coat  of  mail  which  the  prelate  had  worn, 
besmeared  as  it  was  with  blood ;  together  with  a  message  m  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  Jacob's  sons  to  that  patriarch,  '  This  have  we  found  :  know  now 
whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.'    In  literature  Richard  made  some  figure, 
being  author  of  several  of  those  interesting  ballads  of  Provence,  which  laid  the 
fe^odation  of  our  metrical  romances,  and  rendered  the  troubadours,  or  wan- 
dering minstrels  of  the  period,  so  femous.    Richard's  title  of  ccewMk-Uon  is 
stated  in  those  serventes  to  have  been  derived  from  his  contest  with  a  lion, 
wherein  he  put  his  hand  down  the  beast*s  throat  and  tore  out  his  heart. 

Political  Hiiicry,  Richard,  on  coming  to  the  crown,  evinced  his  sorrow 
for  his  filial  errors,  by  dismissing  from  his  person  all  who  had  encouraged  his 
undutiful  conduct.  He  gave  his  brother  John  a  portion  of  Normandy  (who, 
as  the  king's  youngest  son,  had  no  land ;  whence  his  surname  of  sans-terre) ; 
and  then  prepared  for  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  His  people  caught 
the  spirit  of  the  crusades ;  and,  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  commenced  a 
persecution  of  the  Jews  in  London,  which  ended  in  a  dreadful  massacre  of 
that  people  in  all  the  cities  of  the  kingdom  ;  their  wealth  being  the  main  object 
of  pursuit,  and  their  original  connexion  with  Palestine  being  the  plea  for  sell- 
ing it.  In  York  alone  500  of  them,  who  had  retired  into  the  castle,  but  found 
themselves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  murdered  their  own  wives  and  chil- 
dren, and,  setting  fire  to  the  houses,  perished  in  the  flames. 

Ridbnard  having  appointed  Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  Lonechamp, 
bishop  of  Ely,  guardians  of  the  realm,  hastened,  in  1190,  to  meet  Philip  of 
France  at  Vezelay,  where  their  combined  army  amounted  to  100,000  men. 
Putting  then  to  sea  with  their  respective  fleets,  they  were  obliged  to  run  into 
Metsina  for  shelter  from  the  furious  weather.    Richard's  sister,  Joan,  widow 
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of  William,  king  of  Sicily,  resided  here ;  and  she  followed  him  from  the  island 
ID  another  vessel,  together  with  his  intended  consort,  Berengaria  ;  but  a  storm 
drove  ber  ship  on  Cyprus,  where  Isaac,  prince  of  the  isle,  opposed  her  land- 
ing. Richard  arriving  soon  afler,  took  Isaac  prisoner,  bound  him  in  silver 
chains,  established  English  governors  over  the  place,  married  Berengaria,  and 
le-embarked  with  his  queen  and  sister  for  Palestine.  Acting  as  generalissimo 
of  the  French  and  English  armies,  he  took  Acre,  and  made  the  Saracen  garrison 
surrender  what  was  alleged  to  be  the  real  cross  of  Christ :  and  when  Philip, 
jealous  of  his  superiority,  quitted  Syria  to  return  home,  he  continued  his  vic- 
torious career,  and  took  Ascalon,  after  a  most  severe  contest,  the  Saracens 
losing  40,000  on  the  field.  Richard  had  arrived  within  sight  of  Jerusalem 
when  he  found  his  men  wholly  dispirited  ;  whereupon  he  made  a  truce  with 
Saladin  for  three  years,  months,  weeks,  days,  and  hours  (according  to  Saracen 
form),  by  which  all  Christians  were  permitted  to  perform  their  pilgrimages  to 
the  holy  city,  and  the  sea-coast  was  to  remain  in  their  hands. 

Richard  set  sail  for  England  1 193 ;  but  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Aqui- 
leia,  resolved  on  travelling  through  Germany  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgnm. 
His  expensive  living  had  been  noticed  in  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  ; 
but  when  his  page  was  seen  in  Vienna  with  his  master's  jewelled  gloves  at  his 
girdle,  information  was  given  to  duke  Leopold  of  Austria  (whom  he  had 
offended  at  Acre)  who  seized  and  gave  him  up  to  Henry  VI.,  the  western 
emperor.  For  fifteen  months  he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Durnstein ; 
ana  was  then  surrender^  to  the  English,  on  payment  of  300,000/.  of  our  pre- 
sent money,  raised  by  t'be  melting  of  the  monastic  plate,  and  by  the  willing 
contributions  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  It  is  stated  in  the  Troubadour  songs, 
that  the  place  of  his  imprisonment  was  discovered  by  Blondel,  his  favourite 
minstrel,  who  wandered  through  Germany  with  his  lute,  and  playing  in 
tbeprecincts  of  the  castle,  was  replied  to  in  the  same  strain  by  the  king. 

liie  joyous  manner  in  which  Richard  was  received  by  his  people 
was  highly  gratifying  to  his  martial  spirit;  but  he  was  sorely  wounded 
on  discovering  that  his  brother  John  had    secretly  plotted  with  the  em- 

Seror  to  detain  him  for  life,  in  order  that  he  might  occupy  his  throne, 
ohn  escaped  to  France  on  hearing  of  his  return,  and  joined  the 
standard  of  Philip  to  seize  on  Normandy.  After  a  short  stay  in  England, 
during  which  he  was  crowned  anew  at  Winchester,  the  king  crossed  to 
France,  burning  with  rage  against  Philip,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Richard^ 
freedom,  had  written  to  his  confederate,  John,  in  these  terms :  '  Take  care  of 
yourself:  the  devil  is  broken  loose.'  No  great  conflict,  however,  ensued ; 
and  when  Richard  had  captured  a  few  French  towns,  conferences  were  held 
for  an  accommodation.  John,  meanwhile,  had  deserted  the  side  of  Philip,  to 
throw  himself  repentantly  at  his  brother's  feet:  and  at  the  solicitation  of  queen 
Eleanor,  was  received  again  into  &vour.  '  I  forgive  him,'  said  the  kine,  '  and 
only  hope  I  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as  he  will  my  pardon  1'  Not  long 
after  the  treaty  with  France  had  been  signed,  Richard  received  an  apology  from 
the  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  emperor,  for  their  harsh  conduct  towards  him. 
The  former,  on  his  deathbed,  expressed  his  regret  -.  and  the  latter  ofiered  to 
remit  that  portion  of  the  ransom  yet  unpaid,  if  the  king  would  enter  with  him 
into  an  offensive  alliance  against  Philip.  The  consequence  was  another 
breach  with  the  French  monarch. 

It  was  in  1199  that  Richard  besieged  his  vassal,  the  viscount  de  Limoges, 
in  his  castle  of  Chains,  for  his  refusal  to  yield  a  treasure-trove  to  his  superior 
lord;  and  having  approached  the  building  to  reconnoitre,  one  Gourdon 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  from  a  lancet-window,  with  an  arrow.  The 
place^  however,  was  taken,  and  the  garrison,  all  save  Gourdon,  hanged ;  him 
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Richard  commanded  into  his  presence,  and  asking  him  why  he  had  attempted 
his  life,  the  soldier  boldly  replied,  *  Because  you  slew  my  fether  and  my  two 
brothers  ;  and  I  glory  in  ridding  the  world  of  euch  a  tyrant !' — '  Let  him  go  !* 
said  the  dying  king,  *  he  says  well ;'  but  Marcadee,  leader  of  the  Bretan^ons, 
flayed  him  alive,  and  then  hanged  him.  On  ascertaining  that  he  could  not 
flurrive,  Richard  desired  his  body  to  be  buried  at  the  feet  of  his&ther  at  Fonte- 
vrand,  bitterly  lamenting  his  early  conduct  to  him  ;  his  bowels  he  ordered  to 
be  interred  at  Chains,  amongst  the  rebellious  Poicte?ins ;  and  his  heart  at 
Rouen,  as  a  mark  of  his  approval  of  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens.  Richard  died 
in  the  forty-second  year  of  nis  age. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC    ETBNTS. 


High  Price  of  Wheat,  From  the 
then  imperfect  mode  of  cultivation, 
wheat  sold,  1192,  at  6/.  of  our  present 
money  the  quarter,  a  price  most  exor- 
bitant, if  we  reflect  upon  the  low  rate 
of  population  at  the  period.  Five 
years  after,  there  was  no  crop  what- 
ever ;  and  a  grievous  famine  ensued. 

EnglUk  Bandits,  The  police  laws 
were  so  inefficient  in  this  reign,  that 
even  in'  London  one  Fitz-Osbert, 
called  Longbeard,  a  lawyer,  rendered 
himself  formidable  by  plundering  the 
houses  of  the  rich ;  and  when  called 
before  the  chief  justiciary,  he  came  so 
well  attended  that  no  one  durst  ques- 


tion him.  He  was,  however,  even- 
tually hanged;  when  the  poor,  with 
whom  he  was  a  fevourite,  stole  his 
gibbet,  and  paid  the  utmost  venera- 
tion to  it.  Robin  Hood,  in  Sherwood 
Forest,  Nottinghamshire,  held  the 
country,  at  the  same  period,  under 
contribution,  maintainea  a  complete 
army  under  the  command  of  his  gene- 
ral, little  John,  and  long  continued 
the  terror  of.  the  kingdom.  Some 
authors  assert  that  Robin  was  no 
other  than  Robert,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
whom  the  malice  of  his  enemies  bad 
banished  from  court. 


CHIEF  FOREIGV  EVENTS. 


Rise  qf  the  Troubadoun,  These 
inventors  of  romance  had  their  origin 
in  the  ftrst  crusade  ;  but  in  Richard's 
time  they  reached  to  great  fame.  They 
first  appeared  in  Provence,  and  at  the 
courts  of  their  munificent  patrons 
were  treated  with  great  respect ;  the 
ladies,  whose  charms  they  celebrated, 
giving  them  ever  the  most  flattering 
reception.  Disregarding  classical 
authority,  they  constructed  their  sir- 
ventes  on  plans  of  their  own ;  and 
this  may  account  for  their  sudden  de* 
dension  when  a  taste  for  genuine 
poetry  revived.  The  Provencals,  whose 
language,  in  Richard's  time,  was  the 
general  vehicle  of  poetry  and  prose  to 
all  who  were  ignorant  of  Latin,  de- 
mand our  gratitude  on  many  accounts. 
In  their  simple  songs  no  time  indeed 
is  marked,  and  but  little  variety  of 
notation  appears;  yet  it  is  not  diflicult 
to  discover  in  them   the  germs  of  the 


future  melodies  and  poetry  of  both 
France  and  Italy.  Almost  every 
species  of  Italian  versification  is  de- 
nved  from  the  Troubadours ;  while  air, 
the  most  captivating  portion  of  secular 
vocal  music,  seems  to  have  had  the 
same  origin  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
that  the  most  ancient  strains  are  such 
as  were  set  to  their  songs. 

Coati  of  Armi  beoime  now  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  families.  The 
knights  in  the  crusades,  being  cased 
up  m  armour,  had  no  way  of  making 
themselves  known  but  by  the  devices 
on  their  shields ;  and  these  were  gra- 
dually adopted  by  their  posterity,  who 
were  proua  of  the  pious  and  military 
enterprises  of  their  ancestors.  Richard 
adopted  as  his  emblem  three  lions 
passant,  which  are  still  kept  on  the 
royal  shield  of  England. 

The  LusigTian  Dispute,  Guy  de 
Lusignan  and  Conraae,   marquis  of 
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Montserrat,  haying  each  laid  claim  to 
the  titular  kingdom  of  Jerusalem, 
Richard  terminated  the  dispute  by  be- 
stowing Cyprus,  which  he  had  taken 
from  Isaac,  upon  Lusignan.  The 
family  line  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon 
had  ended  in  a  female,  whom  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  II.  of  England 
xnarried.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
again  ended  in  a  female,  who  married 
Lusignan;  and  she  dying  without 
issue,  the  younger  sister  put  in  her 
claim  in  favour  of  her  husband,  the 
marquis  of  Montserrat.  Conrad  took 
up  his  residence  in  Sidon,  when  Jeru- 
salem had  again  fallen  to  the  Sara- 
cens ;  and  here  he  became  involved  in 
a  dispute  with  the  prince  of  the  Assas- 
sins, who,  sending  two  of  his  subjects 
to  Sidon,  stabbed  him  openly  in  the 
street.  The  king  of  France,  from  his 
jealous  hatred  of  Richard,  declared 
that  monarch  to  have  been  the  insti- 
gator of  the  deed ;  an  accusation 
which  was  the  principal  cause  of  Ri- 
chard's hostility  towards  Philip,  on  his 
return  from  the  Holy  Land. 

Teutonic  Kvights  founded.     \Vhen 
Barbarossa  went  to  the  Holy  Land,  he 


was  followed  by  crowds  of  German 
volunteers ;  and  their  conduct  in  the 
crusade  was  so  heroic,  that  Pope  Ce- 
lestine  III.  in  1191,  gave  them  great 
privileges,  with  the  title  of  Teutonic 
knights  of  the  hospital  of  St.  Mary, 
which  they  had  founded  on  mount 
Zion  for  the  relief  of  German  pil- 
grims. The  Germans  were  called 
Teutones,  because  of  their  descent 
from  a  tribe  of  that  people,  formerly 
inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Crusadet.  The 
fourth  was  undertaken  1 195,  by  the  em- 
peror Henry  VI.  after  Saladin*s  death. 
In  this  expedition  the  Christians  took 
many  towns  ;  but  on  the  death  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  poisoned  by  hit 
wife  Constance  1197,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  hastily  to  Germany. 
The  fifth  began  1198,  by  an  order  of 
pope  Innocent  III.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  and  other  valiant  men  engaged  in 
it ;  and  Dandolo,  doge  of  Venice,  with 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montserrat  joined 
it  1202  ;  but  the  plague  breaking  out, 
the  sultan  of  Aleppo  expelled  the 
main  Christian  army,  1204. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Longchampj  bishop  of  Ely,  joint- 
regent  of  England  in  the  absence  of 
Richard,  imprisoned  his  colleague, 
Hugh,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  ruled 
the  kingdom  with  severity.  John, 
however,  leagued  against  him  with 
the  barons ;  and  he  was  obliged  to 
escape  beyond  sea.  So  dignified  was 
Longchamp,  that  he  never  travelled 
without  1500  foreign  soldiers  as  a 
guard ;  while  nobles  and  knights  were 
proud  to  enter  into  his  train. 

Iscamtt,  a  divine  of  Exeter,  who 
accompanied  Richard  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  recorded  his  exploits  in  an 
epic  poem  now  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  beautiful  lines.     VVarton 


styles  him  the  miracle  of  his  age  in 
classical  composition.  His  poem  oo 
the  Trojan  war  is  extant,  and  was 
long  thought  the  work  of  Cornelius 
Nepos. 

SOVEREIGNS.  ^Eastern  Empire. 
1185,  Isaac  Angel  us ;  1195,  Alexis 
III.  Popes.  1187,  Clement  III. 
1191,  Celestine  III. ;  1198,  Innocent 
III.  Scotland.  1157,  William  I. 
France.  1180,  Philip  Augustus. 
Denmark.  1182,  Canute  VI.  For^ 
tugal.  1185,  Sancho  I.  Germany  (m 
West).  1152,  Frederick  I.;  1190, 
Henry  VI.;  1197,  Philip  I.  of  Sua- 
bia  with  Otho  IV. 
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SECTION    III. 

JOHN,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1199   TO   1216 — 17   YEARS. 

Pertanal  Hutory,  John  was  bom  at  Oxford,  1166,  and  married  first 
Isabel,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester  whom  he  divorced  ;  and  then  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Aymer,  count  of  Angoulesme,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  III, ; 
JUchardy  king  of  the  Romans  ;  Jantf  married  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland  ; 
Eleanor^  wife  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester ;  and  Isabella,  wife  of 
Frederick  II.,  emperor  of  Germany.  John  was  of  a  good  figure  and  agreeable 
countenance ;  but  his  character  was  marked  by  cowardice,  licentiousness,  in- 
gmtitude,  and  cruelty.  As  a  son  and  brother  he  was  atrocious.  He  may 
have  been  too  hastily  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Arthur;  that  he 
imprisoned  him  is  certain ;  and,  in  such  ill  favour  was  his  name,  that  the 
chroniclers  of  the  day  were  glad  to  add  to  and  magnify  his  ofieoces.  As  an 
instance  of  his  rapacity,  it  is  recorded,  that  having  once  demanded  10,000 
marks  of  a  Jew  of  Bristol  in  vain,  he  ordered  one  of  the  man's  teeth  to  be 
drawn  each  day,  until  he  should  comply.  The  Jew  lost  seven  teeth,  and  then 
paid  the  requir^  sum. 

FolUieal  History,  John  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  throne,  when 
Philip  of  France  opposed  him  in  favour  of  Arthur ;  on  the  ground  that  the 
feudal  law  acknowleaged  primogeniture.  But  as  the  feudal  enactments  were 
only  gradually  obtaining  the  respect  of  the  English  nation,  the  king's  right  to 
nominate  his  successor,  provided  he  was  of  his  own  &mily,  was  not  for  a 
moment  questioned  by  his  subjects ;  and  Philip  soon  left  Arthur,  now  duke 
of  Brittany,  to  fight  his  own  battle.  That  young  prince,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  finding  that  queen  Eleanor,  his  grandmother  (the  mother  of  John),  was 
residing  in  the  ruinous  fortress  of  Mirebeau,  in  Poitou,  laid  siege  to  the 
place;  and  John,  hearing  of  this  agression,  hastened  from  Normandy,  fell 
upon  him  unawares,  and  took  him  prisoner.  When  the  king  summoned  him 
to  his  presence,  in  the  castle  of  Falaise,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  him  fear- 
lessly pronounce  him  an  usurper,  and  claim  England  and  Normandy  as  his 
own;  and  as  no  more  was  heard  of  this  prince  beyond  his  return  to  prison,  it 
was  asserted,  amongst  other  versions  of  the  story,  that  the  king,  having  first 
put  out  his  eyes,  stabbed  him  with  his  own  hand.  Philip,  who  was  always 
too  happy  to  excite  disturbances  in  England,  scrupled  not  to  affirm  that  John^ 
like  his  brother  Richard,  was  a  murderer,  and  unworthy  the  affection  of  his 
subjects;  and  invading  Normandy,  recovered  not  only  what  the  Norman  kings 
had  gradually  abstracted  from  the  French  crown,  but  even  the  ancient  inhe- 
ritance of  the  conqueror  himself.  In  1206,  John  having  denied  the  right  of 
pope  Innocent  HI.  to  nominate  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  kingdom  was 
put  under  an  interdict  by  that  pontiff*,  by  which  it  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
all  the  exterior  marks  of  religion.  The  altars  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments ;  the  crosses,  relics,  images,  and  statues  of  the  saints,  were  displaced  ; 
the  bells  were  taken  from  the  steeples*,  the  laity  partook  of  no  religious  rites 
but  baptism  and  extreme  unction ;  the  dead  were  thrown  into  ditches,  or  in- 
terred m  the  common  fields,  without  prayers ;  marriage  was  celebrated  in  the 
churchyard ;  and  the  people  were  forbidden  to  eat  meat,  to  salute  each  other, 
and  to  shave  their  beards.  The  king,  when  all  this  took  place,  confiscated  the 
estates  of  such  as  chose  to  obey  the  papal  mandate ;  and,  for  several  years,  the 
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peace  and  comfort  of  the  couoiry  were  disturbed  by  the  conflicts  which  daily 
ensued  between  the  partisans  of  the  pope,  and  the  adherents  of  the  sovereign* 
Meanwhile  John  was  making  successful  expeditions  against  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland ;  and  the  pope,  seeing  him  regardless  of  his  censures,  came  to  the 
resolution  of  excommunicating  him,  and  of  dissolving  the  allegiance  of  bis 
people.     Had  John  maintained  his  ground  with  dignity  at  this  crisis  of  affkirs, 
he  might  have  achieved  the  emancipation  from  papal  thraldom,  which  the 
eighth  Henry,  with  so  poor  a  plea,  long  after  effected.     His  natural  cowardice, 
however,  prevailed  ;  and  rather  than  risk  the  vengeance  of  the  holy  fether,  he 
hastened  to  Dover  to  solicit  pardon  of  his  legate,  Pandulph.   In  the  church  of 
Swingfield,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests  and  people,  John  took  off  his  crown, 
disrobed  himself,  and  laid  the  ensigns  of  royalty  at  the  feet  of  the  nuncio;  who, 
seated  on  a  throne,  contemptuously  trampled  under  foot  the  tribute  money 
which  John  had  placed  upon  the  floor,  in  token  of  the  submission  of  the  king- 
dom.    The  exiled  clergy,  and  Cardinal  Langton,  who  had  been  appointed 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  the  pope,  hereupon  returned;  and  John,  going  to 
meet  them,  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  entreated  them  with  tears,  to  have 
compassion  on  his  poor  estate  of  England.    After  settling  this  vexatious  affiiir, 
the  king  crossed  to  France,  to  lay  siege  to  a  castle  near  Angiers :  and  during 
his  absence,  Langton  endeavoured  to  unite  the  barons  in  demanding  a  charter, 
founded  on  that  of  Henry  I.,  the  provisions  of  which  had  been  wholly  ne- 
glected by  Richard.    John,  however,  on  his  return, displayed  by  the  most  im- 
petuous bursts  of  passion  his  opposition  to  the  proposal ;  and  it  was  only  when 
the  borons  appeared  in  arms  under  Kobert  Fitswalter,  that  he  agreed  to  meet 
the  claimants  at  a  place  afterwards  called  Kunnimede,  between  Staines  and 
Windsor,  where  the  parties  had  separate  encampments,  like  open  enemies.   A 
debate  of  some  days'  duration  ensued  ;  when  John,  with  a  suspicious  focility, 
suddenly  agreed  to  sign  and  seal ;  and  thus  gave  validity  to  the  famous  Magna 
Charta.      It  was  soon  discovered  tl)at  the  king  had  no  intention  to  fulfil  the 
promises  thus  extorted  from  him  :  he  had  even  obtained  the  sanction  of  pope 
Innocent  to  his  refusal ;  and  not  only  was  a  prohibitory  bull  issued,  but  an 
armed  force  arrived  from  Rome  to  John's  assistance.    From  Dover  to  Berwick, 
the  king,  with  these  mercenary  troops,  laid  the  provinces    waste;  and    the 
barons,  in  despair^  offered  to  make  Louis,  son  of  rhilip  of  France,  sovereign 
of  England,  if  he  would  take  up  their  cause.      He  accordingly  landed  wiih  a 
large  force,  and  would  speedily  have  subdued  the  island,  but  for  the  dissen- 
sions which  pervaded  the  allied  army.      John  hastened  to  meet  Louis  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  but  in  passing  thither  from  Lynn,  his  road  lay  along  the  sea*shore, 
which  vras  overflowed  at  high  water  ;  and,  not  choosing  the  proper  moment 
for  his  journey,  he  lost,  in  the  inundation,  all  his  carriages,  treasures,  and 
regalia.    He  reached  the  castle  of  Newark,  much  affected  by  his  loss;  and 
taking,  to  appease  his  thirst,  an  immoderate  quantity  of  peaches  and  new  ale, 
he  was  seized  with  a  diarrhoea,  which  speedily  terminated  his  life,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.      He  was  buried  in  Worcester  cathedral,  his  heart  being 
sent  in  a  golden  urn  to  Foutevraud. 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


The  Signing  of  Magna  Charta  by 
John,  June  18,  1215,  has  long  been 
considered  by  a  people  extravagantly 
fond  of  liberty,  the  most  glorious  event 
of  ancient  Eiiglish  history.  By  it  the 
cUrgy  were  allowed  to  carry  on  eccle- 
siattiod  affiiin  with  reference  to  the 


pof  e  alone  ;  and  the  baront  were 
enabled  to  escape  the  most  rignroot 
points  of  the  feudal  laws,  which  chiefly 
related  to  the  scutage,  and  other  taxei 
paid  by  each  knight  to  the  crovm,  oo 
the  marriage  of  a  daughter,  the  coming 
to  an  estate^  the  sale  of  lands,  or  the 
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performing  of  services  for  the  posses- 
sion of  property  in  land.  All  the  privi- 
leges thus  granted  to  the  lords  of  estates, 
were  to  be  awarded  by  them  to  their 
vassals :  a  baron  could  henceforth  only 
call  upon  his  vassals  for  pecuniary  or 
actual  service  on  the  three  great  feudal 
accounts,  the  king's  captivity,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  knight's  or  baron's  eldest 
daughter,  and  the  knighting  of  the 
knight's  or  baron's  eldest  son.  One 
weight  and  measure  was  established 
throughout  the  kingdom.  All  might 
so  out  of  and  return  to  the  country 
neely,  save  the  serf$.  Every  freeman's 
goods  must  be  disposed  of  according 
to  the  tenour  of  his  will ;  and  his  heirs 
must  succeed  should  he  die  intestate. 
The  legal  judgment  of  his  peers  was 
necessaiy  to  condemn  any  accused 
man.  Even  a  villain  or  rustic  could 
not  be  deprived  of  his  ploughs,  carts, 
&c^  his  only  means  of  subsistence,  if 
iloed  for  a  iault,  and  unable  at  the 
time  to  pay.  Runnimede  (the  meadow 
of  rune  or  council),  where  the  deed 
was  signed,  was  a  plain  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames,  of  which  the  pre- 
sent Egham  race-course  is  a  portion. 
The  magna  chaita  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum;  the  seal  attached 
to  it  being  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  the  writing  in  the  old  legal 
engrossing  style,  in  Latin,  with  many 
contractions. 

London  Chartered,  The  city  of 
London  was  endowed  with  municipal 
rights,  and  made  a  political  corporation 


by  Richard.  A  mayor  (major),  an- 
nually chosen,  was  placed  at  the  head  ; 
and  Henry  Fits-Alwyn  was  the  first. 
The  different  trades  at  the  same  time 
began  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
form  of  companies,  or  small  corporate 
bodies  ;  wherein  every  thing  advanta- 
geous to  their  respective  crafts  was 
promoted  .^-^  Fire  in  London  oc- 
curred 1212,  wherein  3000  persons 
perished,  according  to  Stowe,  and  by 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  city 
was  destroyed. — The  Cinque  Portf,  or 
five  seaport  towns  of  Dover,  Hastings, 
Sandwich,  Romney,  and  Hithe,  being 
places  whereat  the  French,  in  an  in- 
vasion, would  first  attempt  to  land, 
were  incorporated,  endowea  with  great 
privileges,  and  ordered  to  be  kept 
under  the  command  of  some  distin- 
guished military  character.  They  have 
retained  their  privileges  to  this  day ; 
and  their  governor  has  the  title  of  lord 
warden.  Rye,  Winchilsea,  and  Sea- 
ford  have  been  added  to  the  list. — As^ 
size  of  Bread  ordained :  that  is,  a  public 
price  was  set  upon  it  according  to  its 
weight,  and  the  practice  continu^  until 
the  reign  of  George  IV. — Sterling 
Money  was  first  coined  by  king  John  ; 
in  other  words,  coins  exclusively  Eng- 
lish were  fiibricated  principally  in 
silver  pence ;  which  coins  received  the 
name  uf  esterlingi,  from  the  German 
artisans  who  manufactured  them.  The 
word  sterling  has  now  the  force  of 
genuine. 


CHIEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Origin  of  the  Inquisiiion.  Pope 
Innocent  III.  is  considered  to  have 
originated  this  tribunal,  when  punish- 
ing the  heresy  of  the  Albigenses,  1204. 

Seizure  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by 
the  Venetian-Latins.  The  emperor 
Isaac  Angelus  had  been  dethroned, 
but  restored  by  the  Latin  or  Roman 
soldiers ;  and  his  son  Alexius  succeed- 
ing at  his  death,  John  Ducas  strangled 
the  young  prince  with  his  own  hands, 
and  decked  himself  sovereign.  Here- 
upon the  Venetians,  aided  by  their 
French  allies,  attacked  Constantinople, 


1204,  drove  the  usurper  out,  made 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  emperor, 
and  for  nearly  sixty  years  after  kept 
possession  of  the  city.  The  Greeks 
now  made  Nice  their  capital;  while 
Venice,  by  this  important  conquest, 
was  raised  to  its  nighest  point  of 
power. 

Foundation  of  the  Mongul  Empire, 
The  Tartars  had  for  ages  inhabited,  in 
nomad  tribes,  tliat  long  tract  of  coun- 
try in  northern  Asia,  extending  be- 
neath the  modem  Siberia,  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  and  Kamtschatka  in  the 
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east,  to  the  Caspian  sea  in  the  west. 
Alanxa  Khan  having  subjugated  all  the 
tribes,  divided  the  Tartar  states  at  his 
death  into  two  sovereignties;  one  of 
which  he  gave  to  his  elder  son,  Tartar, 
and  the  other  to  his  younger,  Mongul. 
These  states  were  united  into  one,  and 
called  Mongul,  1206,  by  Temujin,  a 
general  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
Mongul  portion  in  right  of  his  wife, 
and  had  dethroned  the  other  or  Tartar 
Khan,  Vang.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
Jenghis  Khan,  or  most  high  king  ;  and 
extended  his  dominions  to  5400  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  3000 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south ;  China, 
India,  Persia,  Cabul,  Thibet,  and  Si- 
beria, being  wholly  under  his  sway. 
He  died  1227,  after  dividing  his  em- 
pire among  his  sons. 

Persecution  of  the  AUngenses.  These 
primitive  seceders  from  the  Romish 
church  resided  around  Toulouse,  in 
Languedoc.  In  1209  Innocent  III. 
sent  a  force  to  extirpate  them,  alleging 
that  they  professed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Manichees.  His  captain  in  this  war, 
which  was  preached  up  as  a  crusade, 
by  Dominic,  a  monk,  was  Simon, 
count  de  Mountfort,  who  in  one  town 
put  30,000  of  them  to  the  sword. 
They  were  by  no  means  subdued  by 
Simon  ;  but  when  Louis  VIII.  headed 
au  army  against  thein,  1224,  (llai- 
mond,  count  of  Toulouse,  their  chief 
supporter,  being  afraid   to  encounter 


him,)  all  the  towns  and  castles  of  the 
Albigenses  yielded  to  the  French. 
Many  of  this  persecuted  people  died 
gloriously  as  martyrs ;  and  the  rem- 
nant that  escaped  having  joined  the 
VValdenses,  from  whom  they  differed 
little  in  tenets,  the  two  sects  were  ever 
after  governed  by  the  same  laws. 

Foundation  of  the  Franciscans. 
Francis  of  Assisi  having  offended  his 
father,  a  merchant,  by  determining  to 
devote  bis  life  to  religious  retirementy 
was  taken  before  the  bishop  of  Assist 
for  reproof;  when  he  stripped  himself 
of  his  clothes,  and  made  a  vow  of 
poverty  for  ever.  Having  drawn  up 
rules  for  the  direction  of  his  order,  In- 
nocent III.  sanctioned  it,  1214,  by  the 
title  of  the  Franciscan  Mendicants,  or 
Grey  Friars  ;  and  such  is  the  catching 
nature  of  enthusiasm,  that  in  ten  years 
the  founder  held  a  chapter,  at  which 
5000  regularly  enrolled  monks  attended. 
After  a  fruitless  voyage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  to  convert  the  sultan  Meleddin, 
he  returned  to  Assisi,  and  died  there, 
aged  forty-five,  a  victim  to  incessant 
toil,  and  unremitting  self-mortification, 
lie  was  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.,  and 
the  order  rose  rapidly  to  great  splen- 
dour; there  being  in  England  aaooe, 
at  the  time  of  the  reformation,  eighty 
of  its  convents  ;  while  very  many  pre- 
lates and  several  popes  had  been  its 
members. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Philip  11, f  Augustus  of  France, 
reigned  from  1180  to  1223.  In  early 
life  he  was  the  boon  companion  of 
Cceur-de-Lion,  whom  he  encouraged 
to  rebel  against  his  father ;  but  the 
disputes  which  ensued  between  them 
in  the  Holy  Land,  laid  the  foundation 
of  enmity  in  Philip's  bosom,  and  occa- 
sioned him  to  harass  liichard  through- 
out his  reign.  When  John  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  Philip  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  English  crown  fix)m  In- 
nocent III. ;  and  in  his  first  defeat  of 
that  monarch,  took  his  supporters,  the 
counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne,  pri- 
soneis,  and  confined  them  in  the  castle 


of  the  Louvre,  which  he  had  just 
erected  for  a  state  prison.  Philip  kept 
a  large  standing  army  both  in  peace 
and  war;  and  from  the  sacrifices  he 
made  to  keep  up  its  solde  or  pay,  the 
term  soldier  began  to  be  applied  to  all 
the  military  mercenaries,  not  only  of 
France,  but  of  other  European  states. 
This  intriguing  prince,  after  adding 
Normandy,  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine, 
Poitou,  Picardy,  and  Auvergne  to  his 
dominions,  died,  aged  59. 

Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  a  cardinal,  divided 
the  bible  into  chapters  and  verses. 
Though  appointed  by  the  pope  in  op- 
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position  to  John's  wishes,  Jiangton 
was  by  no  means  subsement  to 
Rome ;  but  maintained  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  and  was  a  strenuous  defender 
of  the  liberties  of  the  English  church. 

Innocent  IIL,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent  possessors  of  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  was  raised  to  it  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  After  establishing  the 
inquisition^  putting  France  and  Eng- 
land under  an  interdict,  and  ravaging 
Toulouse,  he  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,  which  until  now  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  papal  lands)  had  be- 
longed to  the  emperor.  The  senate 
was  DO  longer  that  of  the  Germanic 
Romans,  but  of  Innocent;  and  all 
swore  allegiance  to  him.  No  one  in 
the  papal  office,  before  or  since,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  so  much  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  in  power; 
every  European  sovereign  dreaded  him, 
nor  was  there  one  who  felt  disposed  to 
contend  with  him  beyond  a  prescribed 
limit  He  was  the  first  pope  who 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  con- 
secrated elements  of  the  Lord's  supper, 
and  who  instituted  auricular  confession 
of  sins  to  priests. 

Sir  John  de  Courcy,  earl  of  Ulster, 
having  received  a  grant  to  enjoy  all  the 
lands  he  could  win  in  Ireland,  exempt 
from  charge  or  tribute  saving  homage 
to  the  king,  landed  at  Ilowth,  and 
seized  apon  the  surrounding  district; 
but  De  Lacy,  another  knight,  having 
informed  John  that  De  Courcy  had 
spoken  disrespectfully  of  him,  obtained 
leave  to  entrap  him.  So  that,  in  1203, 
when  the  earl,  according  to  the  devo- 
tion of  the  time,  was  walking  on  Good 
Friday  unarmed  and  barefoot  five  times 
round  the  church  of  Downpatrick  for 
penance,  he  was  attacked  by  De  Lacy 
unawares  ;  and  having  nothing  where- 
with to  defend  himself  but  the  pole  of 
a  wooden  cross  which  he  carried  dur- 
ing the  ceremony,  he  was  overpowered, 
and  forced  to  yield,  after  slaying  thir- 
teen of  his  assailants  with  the  pole. 
He  vras  hereupon  conveyed  to  London, 
and  confined  m  the  Tower ;  but,  after 
a   year's  imprisonment,  an  event  oc- 


curred which  gave  him  his  liberty. 
John  and  Philip,  having  agreed  to  de- 
cide their  respective  claims  upon  Nor^ 
mandy  by  single  combat  between  two 
champions,  no  one  could  be  found  to 
undertake  so  hazardous  an  enterpriae 
but  De  Courcy,  who  was  brought  from 
the  Tower  to  meet  Philip's  represent- 
ative. The  day  and  lists  being  ap- 
pointed near  Bourdeaux,  the  two  sove- 
reigns anxiously  awaited  the  issue  of 
the  battle;  and  when  the  trumpet 
sounded,  the  champions  advanced,  and 
viewed  each  other  attentively.  What, 
however,  was  the  surprise  of  all,  when 
they  saw  the  French  assailant,  alarmed 
by  the  grim  looks  and  gigantic  person 
of  De  Courcy,  suddenly  put  spurs  to 
his  horse,  break  through  the  barrier, 
and  escape  into  Spain.  Philip,  here- 
upon affected  to  yield  to  John,  and  re- 
quested that  his  knight  might  give  them 
all  some  signal  proof  of  his  prodigious 
strength.  A  stake  was  accordingly  set 
in  the  g^round,  and  a  shirt  of  mail  and 
a  helmet  placed  thereon  :  De  Courcy 
drew  his  sword, '  looked  wonderfully 
stern  upon  the  princes,'  and  cleft  the 
helmet,  shirt  of  mail,  and  stake  so  far, 
that  none  was  able  to  pull  out  the 
weapon  bu(  himself.  The  princes  then 
asked  fttm  why  he  looked  so  sour  at 
them  I  He  said,  '  if  he  had  missed 
his  blow,  he  would  have  cut  off  both 
their  heads  :'  but  all  was  taken  in  good 
part.  John  gave  him  great  gifb,  and 
restored  him  his  estates  :  and  the  lords 
of  Kinsale,  his  descendants,  have  still 
the  privilege  of  wearing  their  hats  in 
the  royal  presence,  in  token  of  this 
feat.  The  immense  sword  of  De 
Courcy  is  yet  shown  in  the  Tower  of 
London. 

Giraldui,  called  Cambrensis,  of  high 
Welsh  descent,  wrote  an  Itinerary  of 
Wales^  often  quoted ;  Roger  de  Hove^ 
den,  professor  of  theology  at  Oxford, 
author  of  Annals  of  English  History  in 
Latin,  continued  from  Bede,  still  con-> 
suited  for  legal  precedents. 

SOVEREIGNS.;  Eastern  Empire. 
1195,  Alexis  III.  Angelus;  1203, 
Isaac  Angelus  restored;  1204,  Alexis 
IV.  and  John  Ducas ;  1204,  Nicholas 
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Canabe ;  1204,  Alexis  V.  Latin  em- 
perors. 1204,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders; 1206,  Henry;  1216,  Peter  of 
Courtenay.  Popes.  1198,  Innocent 
III. ;  1216,  Ilonorius  III.  Scotland. 
1157,  William  I.  ;  1214,  Alexander 
II.     France.   1180,  Philip  Augustus. 


DffimarJ^.  1182,  Canute  VI.  the  Pious ; 
1202,  Waldemar  II.  the  Victorious. 
Portugal.  1185,  Sancho  I. ;  1211,  Al- 
phonso  II.  Gennany  (or  West).  1197, 
Philip  and  Olho  IV. ;  1208,  Otho  IV. 
alone;  1211,  Frederick  II. 


SECTION   IV. 
HENRY  III.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1216  TO  1272—56  years. 

Personal  History.  Henry  III.  was  bom  at  Winchester,  1207,  and  was  ever 
much  attached  to  that  city.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Kaymood,  earl 
of  Provence,  and  had  nine  children  ;  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  were 
Edward  I.  and  Margaret,  wife  of  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland,  whose  only 
child,  Margaret,  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  by  whom  she  had  a  daughter, 
named  also  Margaret,  who  was  recognised  as  the  successor  of  her  grandfather, 
Alexander.  The  death  of  the  last-named  princess  in  the  Orkneys,  on  her  way 
to  marry  Edward's  son,  occasioned  the  famous  competition  for  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  the  next  reign.  Henry  was  not  tall  in  person,  but  robust;  his  left 
ejrelid  dropped  so  as  to  cover  half  the  eye.  He  was  inclined  to  mercy,  and 
attentive  to  all  religious  duties ;  but  was  weak  as  a  ruler.  Relying  wholly 
upon  the  advice  of  injudicious  favourites,  he  often  acted  inconsistently  with  bis 
dignity  and  his  promise.  He  was  so  wanting  in  economy,  that  when  his  eldest 
daughter  married,  he  sold  the  jewels  out  of  his  crown  for  a  supply  of  money, 
and  threatened  to  hang  a  number  of  Jews,  if  they  did  not  provide  him  with 
8000  marks.  When  they  pjeaded  poverty,  he  peevishly  exclaimed,  '  I  am  a 
beggar ;  I  am  spoiled ;  I  aniiitripped  of  my  revenues ;  I  owe  300,000  marks, 
and  am  obliged  to  pay  my  sdn  Edward  15,000  marks  a-year;  I  tell  ye  I  have 
not  a  birthing,  and  I  must  have  money  fi-um  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  and 
by  any  means.' 

Political  History.  As  Henry  was  only  nine  when  his  father  died,  the  earl 
of  Pembroke,  a  man  of  talent  and  integrity,  was  constituted  protector.  He 
confirmed  the  great  charter,  and  brought  the  barons  generally  to  unite,  and 
expel  the  French  from  the  country.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  chief  justiciary,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  office  at  his  death ;  but  his  influence  with  the  turbulent  peers 
vras  little,  and  from  1222  to  1231  many  violent  disputes  disturbed  the  nation. 
Peter,  bishop  of  Winchester,  a  Poictevin,  next  held  the  office,  and  much  in- 
creased the  division  by  giving  appointments  to  Frenchmen,  with  a  view  to 
counterbalance  the  power  of  the  biux)ns.  Henry  himself,  now  arrived  at  man- 
hood, contributed  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  the  nobles,  when  after  his  mar- 
riage he  invited  numerous  Provencals  of  his  father-in-law's  court  to  settle  m 
England ;  while  his  mother,  on  her  second  marriage  with  the  count  de  k 
Marche,  brought  over  a  crowd  of  Gascons,  and  amongst  them  her  own  foor 
sons,  to  be  raised  to  high  dignities.  The  parliament,  just  now  forming  itself 
into  a  representative  council  of  the  nation,  began  in  consequence  to  withhold 
supplies;  and  when  Henry,  in  an  useless  warmre  with  Louis  IX.,  lost  his  few 
French  towns ;  and  leagued  with  pope  Innocent  to  deprive  Maiofroy  of  Sicily 
of  his  crown,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  son,  Edmund,  Simon  de  Montfort,  etrl 
of  Leicester,  brother-in-law  of  the  king,  incited  the  other  barons  to  wrest  the 
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iceptre  from  his  feeble  hand.  Accordingly,  when  Henry  sammoned  a  parlia- 
ment^ in  expectation  of  receiving  money  for  his  Sicilian  project,  the  oarons 
appeared  in  the  place  of  assembly  clad  in  complete  armour ;  and  when  the 
kmgy  on  his  entry,  struck  wiih  the  unusual  appearance,  asked  <  What  was 
their  purpose,  and  whether  he  was  their  prisoner  ?'  Roger  Bigod  replied  in 
the  name  of  the  rest,  *  That  he  was  not  their  prisoner,  but  their  sovereign  ; 
that  they  even  wished  to  aid  him  in  the  matter  of  Sicily,  and  other  projects  ; 
but  that  they  expected,  in  return,  he  would  confer  authority  on  those  alone 
capable  of  redressing  the  national  grievances.'  The  king  assented,  and  soon 
after  assembled  at  Oxford  what  was  termed  the  mad  parliament,  because  of  the 
confusion  which  followed  its  decrees.  Jt  enacted  that  twenty-four  barons, 
elected  from  the  whole,  should  have  unlimited  authority  to  reform  the  state  ; 
an  oligarchy  which,  after  an  existence  of  three  years,  with  Leicester  at  its  head, 
involved  the  country  in  civil  war. 

Prince  Edward,  the  king's  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  singular  steadiness,  was  at 
this  juncture  the  only  hope  of  the  royalists.  Leicester,  fired  with  ambition, 
openly  appeared  in  arms,  in  conjunction  with  Llewellyn  prince  of  the  Welsh, 
and  ravaged  the  lands  of  all  who  adhered  to  Henry.  A  large  army,  com- 
manded by  the  king,  prince  Edward,  and  the  king  of  the  Romans,  attacked 
the  rebels  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  1264;  but  the  royalists  were  defeated,  and  the 
king  and  his  generals  made  captive.  Leicester,  now  dictator,  called  the  first 
House  of  Commons  together  in  the  following  year,  by  summoning  to  meet  in 
London  two  knights  from  each  shire,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  deputies 
from  the  borough  towns  ;  an  order  of  men  which,  up  to  this  period,  haa  been 
regarded  as  too  mean  to  have  a  place  in  the  national  councils.  This  assembly 
commenced  with  proposing  the  most  tyrannical  and  democratical  acts ;  but,  as 
its  power  over  the  people  was  small,  and  its  measures  were  with  difficulty 
enforced,  Leicester  was  obliged,  when  there  was  an  universal  call  for  the 
release  of  prince  Edward,  to  comply  with  the  demand,  though  he  took  care  to 
surround  him  always  with  a  guard  of  his  own  creatures.  Edward,  however, 
was  by  no  means  at  a  loss  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  was  soon 
at  the  bead  of  a  force  which  the  rebellious  earl  could  not  resist.  With  the 
greatest  alacrity  he  attacked  him  at  Evesham,  near  Kenilworth,  slew  him,  and 
saved  his  royal  father ;  who,  having  been  placed  in  armour  at  the  head  of  the 
rebel  troops,  was  wounded,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  he  not  cried  out  '  I  am 
Henry  of  Winchester,  your  king  !* 

The  death  of  Leicester  reinstated  Henry,  and  strengthened  as  well  as 
enlarged  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  The  king's  clemency  on  the  occasion 
is  very  striking :  no  blood  was  shed  on  the  scaffold,  no  attainders  except  of  the 
Mon&rt  family  followed,  and  the  highest  sums  levied  on  the  most  obnoxious 
rebels  exceeded  not  five  years'  rental  of  their  estates.  Prince  Edward,  seeing 
peace  restored,  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  1270,  and  there 
revived  the  glory  and  terror  of  the  English  name  in  the  eighth  and  last  crusade. 
Bot  the  old  king,  soon  after  his  de^rture,  began  to  decline  in  health ;  and  on 
being  seized  with  sickness  at  St.  Edmondsbury,  desired  to  be  removed  to 
Westminster,  where  he  expired,  aged  sixty-three.    He  was  buried  in  Edward 

extant 

enclosed 

the  siae  of  life  in  brass  gilt. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 

RiseffthenouuqfCommoru,l265, 1  tional  council  in  twain  was  a  manifest 
As  the  necessity  for  dividing  the  nap  I  sign  of  the  decline  of  the  feudal  systeiHi 
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80  the  establishment  of  a  lower  house 
of  assembly,  consequent  upon  that  di- 
vision, mainly  contributed  to  hurry  on 
its  fall.  The  exorbitant  estates,  con- 
ferred by  the  Norman  kings  on  their 
retainers,  had  been  long  since  split 
into  small  portions,  and  become  the 
property  of  a  more  numerous  and  less 
courtly  grade  of  men  ;  and  as  the 
members  of  this  new  order  were,  as 
well  as  tlie  knights,  immediate  vassals 
of  the  crown  by  military  tenure,  they 
had  sighed  for  the  privilege  of  holding 
their  conferences  on  state  affairs  apart 
from  their  superiors,  who  difTcred  from 
them  as  much  in  sentiments  as  in  rank. 
Hence  the  ease  with  which  Leicester 
formed  a  house  of  commons :  and, 
when  founded,  the  circumstances  of 
every  day  gave  strength  to  that  which 
was  essentially  the  muUitude,  in  com- 

Krison  of  the  assembly  of  knights  and 
rons.  Tlie  gieat  barons  were  called 
to  their  council  by  special  writ,  and 
the  small  by  the  sheriflTs  summons. 
These  last  sent  to  parliament,  as  their 
substitutes,  men  still  inferior  in  rank 
to  themselves ;  and  as  Edward  found 
these  representatives  more  easily  to  be 
dealt  with  than  their  lords,  he  imitated 
Leicester's  policy,  and  in  1293  formed 
what  ma^  be  called  the  first  legitimate 
house  of'^commons  :  at  least,  the  regu- 
lar sittings  of  that  important  body  then 
commenced,  and  have  continued  to  this 


time.  The  house  of  commons  now 
consists  of  658  members  ;  489  sitting 
for  England,  24  for  Wales,  45  for 
Scotland,  and  100  for  Ireland  *,  and, 
together  with  the  390  peers  of  the  house 
of  lords,  constitutes  tlie  British  parlia- 
ment, whose  power  and  jurisdiction 
are  so  great,  as  to  have  been  styled, 
humanly  speaking,  omnipotent,  it 
has  sovereign  authority  in  the  making 
of  laws  ;  can  regulate  and  new  model 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  as  was 
done  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIIL  and 
VVm.  III. ;  can  alter  the  esublished 
religion,  as  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VIIL 
and  his  children ;  and  can  change  even 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  of 
itself,  as  was  done  in  the  acts  of  union 
with  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  seve* 
ral  statutes  for  triennial  and  septeooial 
elections,  and  in  the  modem  bill  of 
reform. 

Robbers  were  so  abundant  in  Eng** 
land  that  even  juries,  and  the  king^ 
own  household,  were  found  to  be  ooii> 
cemed  with  felonies;  and  the  necessi^ 
for  enacting  such  a  law  as  the  follow- 
ing, proves  at  once  how  wretched  was 
the  stale  of  society  in  Henry's  reign : 
<  Knights  and  esquires,'  says  the  Dic- 
tum of  Kenilworih, '  being  robberSy  if 
tliey  have  no  land,  shall  pay  the  half 
of  their  goods,  and  find  sufficient  s€- 
j  curity  to  keep  henceforth  the  peace  of 
1  the  kingdom.' 


Basc  of  ike  Domifdcam.  Don  Do- 
minic de  Guzman,  bom  in  Old  Castile, 
being  smitten  with  a  desire  to  convert 
the  Albigenses,  the  pope  accepted  his 
services ;  and  when  he  found  that  mild 
measures  would  not  effect  his  point, 
he,  as  inouisiior  of  Languedoc,  waged 
m  dreadful  war  upon  these  poor  people, 
with  fire  and  sword.  While  so  occu- 
pied, he  established  his  order  of 
Preaching  or  Black  Friars,  and  insti- 
tuted the  mechanical  devotion  of  the 
fosary,   1217  ;    and  the  Dominicans 


and  mendicants  became  from  that  pe- 
riod the  main  pillan  of  the  hierarchy. 
TVe  popt  made  Dominic  master  of 
tlw  palace  undtf  himself*  craning  the 
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office  in  reward  of  his  merits.  In  1276 
the  corporation  of  London  granted  two 
streets  near  the  Thames  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monastery  of  Dominicans; 
and  the  site  still  bears  the  name  of 
Black-friars.  The  third  convent  of 
this  order  was  founded  in  the  me  St. 
Jacques,  at  Paris  ;  and  as  its  memben 
became  celebrat«l,  the  DominicaD 
monks  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Jacobins^  a  title  horribly  prostitatad, 
from  an  accidental  circumstance,  dur- 
ing  the  Frendi  revolution  of  modaro 


times. 


rke  last  tkrte  CntMades,  The  jsill 
crusade  began  1228,  under  the  •>Bjpa> 
cor  Fradenck  II.»  who  anifcd  In  n- 
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lestine  two  yean  after,  but  made  peace 
with  the  Saracens.  Id  1240  Richard, 
carl  of  Cornwall^  brother  of  Henry  III., 
entered  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of 
an  English  force  ;  but  he  also  made  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  teventh  was 
headed  by  St.  Louis,  1249 ;  who,  after 
seizing  Damietta,  was  beaten  near 
Cairo,  and  saw  his  army  sink  under  a 
pestilence.  He  was  at  length  captured 
by  the  Saracens,  together  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobles.  A  truce  of  ten 
years  being  agreed  on,  he  and  they 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  eighth  arid 
Uui  crutade  began  1270  under  the  same 
leader,  Louis  IX.,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  port  and  castle  of  Car- 
thage in  Africa,  and  was  investing 
Tunis  when  the  plague  carried  him  off. 
Although  the  French  troops  gained, 
after  his  death,  a  victory  over  the  Sa- 
racen king  of  Tunis,  they  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  Palestine,  where  prince  Ed- 
ward, the  son  of  Henry  III.,  had 
already  arrived  with  a  small  force,  to 
the  relief  of  Acre.  Edward,  however, 
being  compelled  by  reports  of  his 
fiither's  declining  health  to  return  to 
Europe,  the  Mamluk  sultan  of  Egypt 
recovered  Acre,  and  drove  the  Chris- 
tians out  of  Syria,  1291  ;  thus  putting 
an  end  to  a  series  of  wars  extending 
over  nearly  two  centuries. 

foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Granada.  This  most  interesting  of 
all  the  Moorish  states  had  its  rise 
1236.  Mahomet  Abousaid  having 
suppressed  a  rebellion  in  the  petty 
kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Valencia, 
seized  upon  the  city  of  Granada,  and 
declared  himself  sovereign  of  all  the 
■outh-east  portion  of  Spain,  from  Gi- 
bialtar  to  the  town  of  Lorca ;  a 
space  of  eighty  leagues.  Ferdinand 
III.  of  Leon  and  Castile  at  the 
tame  period  added  Cordova,  Murcia, 
Seville,  Xeres,  and  Cadiz  to  his  do- 
minions. 

Bdte  of  the  Mamluks,  The  Tartar 
possessors  of  Egypt,  after  the  fall  of 
the  Fatimites,  the  last  Arab  rulers, 
bought  12,000  male  slaves,  Georgians 
and  Circassians,  bred  them  to  arms, 
and  employed  them  to  defend   the 
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maritime  places  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
Coobds,  or  native  Egyptians,  being 
considered  too  indolent  for  the  pur- 
pose. Sultan  Malek  al  Salek,  the 
last  descendant  of  Saladin,  was  de- 
posed and  murdered  by  these  slaves 
(called  Mamluks,  the  Arabic  for. 
slaves)  1250 ;  and  till  1382  they  kept 
the  throne.  The  government  they 
established  was  military,  and  of  a 
republican  form :  each  of  the  fourteen 
provinces  of  Egypt  being  governed  by 
its  own  Bey.  These  lesser  chiefs  used 
to  assemble  in  council  under  a  presi- 
dent, called  Schaich-el-belled,  or  chief 
of  the  country.  In  this  divan  were 
enacted,  by  plurality  of  votes,  the  de- 
crees for  the  common  welfare  of  all ; 
and  each  Bey  presided  in  his  own 
department  over  their  due  execu- 
tion. 

Foundation  of  the  College  of  Sar- 
bonnef  a  £aimous  school  of  theology  in 
the  university  of  Paris,  by  Robert  de 
Sarbonne,  almoner  of  St.  Louis;  who 
having  had  to  contend,  through  his 
original  poverty,  with  many  difficul- 
ties, was  thus  enabled,  1250,  to 
smooth  the  path  to  graduation  for 
such  as  had  not  the  means  of  paymg 
for  the  advantage. 

Florence  made  an  independent  Re- 
public,  1251  ;  and  it  became  femoos 
for  its  restoration  of  the  fine  arts, 
especially  paintings  by  Cimabue.  The 
Venus  de  Medici  by  the  ancient  Cleo- 
menes,  considered  the  standard  of 
taste  as  respects  the  female  form,  is 
still  safe  from  the  hand  of  time  in 
this  beautiful  city  of  Italy. 

The  Order  of  Celesttnes  founded. 
Peter  de  Meuron,  bom  of  mean  pa- 
rents, retired  when  young  to  a  soli- 
tary mountain,  that  he  might  dedicate 
himself  to  prayer  and  mortification. 
The  fame  of  his  piety  brought  many 
to  see  him,  who,  charmed  with  his 
virtue,  renounced  the  world  to  be  his 
companions.  With  these  he  formed 
a  community,  1254,  which  Urban  IV. 
erected  into  an  order;  but  the 
founder  was  called  from  his  retreat, 
1294,  to  fill  the  papal  chair  as  Celes- 
tine  V.    In  five  months,  however,  he 
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fetigned  an  office  to  which  he  consi- 
dered himself  une«iual ;  and  died,  two 
years  after,  in  his  accustomed  soli- 
tude. 

Uturpation  ofMainf'roi,  The  two 
Sicilies  having  been  seized  by  Main- 
froi,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.,  1254,  pope  Clement  IV. 
promised  the  crown  to  Charles,  count 
of  Anion,  brother  of  Louis  IX.,  if  he 
would  wrest  it  from  the  usurper's 
hands.  The  count  accordingly  met 
Manfroi  at  the  battle  of  lieneventum, 
1266;  and  having  slain  him,  was 
raised  to  the  throne. 

Recovery  of  the  Western  Ide», 
Alexander  111.  of  Scotland,  having 
defeated  Haco,  the  piratical  king  of 
Norway,  1256,  recovered  from  him 
the  Western  Isle8,which  had  long  been 
under  the  sway  of  the  Scandinavians. 

Fall  of  the  Kaliphate  of  Bagdad. 
The  dissolution  of  this  remnant  of  the 
Saracenic  empire  took  place,  1258, 
by  an  irruption  of  the  Monguls  under 
lioulagou,  the  general  and  brother  of 
Menkho,  who  put  the  reigning  kaliph, 
Ai  Motassem  Billah,  to  a  most  cruel 
death.  Ue  ransacked  the  city,  then 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  mas- 
laored  no  less  than  1,600,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  burned  down  the  principal 
edifices;  insomuch  that  Bagdad  re- 
mained for  a  century  after  little  but  a 
heap  of  ruins. 

Fall  of  the  Saracenic  Power  in 
Morocco.  A  civil  contest  occurred 
in  Morocco  early  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, which  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  Almohade  faction  over  the  reign- 
ing house  of  the  Almoravidas,  both  Sa- 
lacen  families.  Jacob,  of  the  race  of 
Blerini,  also  a  Saracen,  overthrew  the 
successful  party,  and  assumed  the  so- 
▼ereign  power  1218 ;  but,  after  forty 
years  or  confusion,  1258,  the  aborigi- 
ntl  inhabitants  expelled  their  foreign 
rulers  and  resumed  their  independ- 
ence. 

Rise  ff  the  Flagellanh,  fimatics 
who  chastised  themselves  in  public 
with  whips  and  scourges,  ana  who 
originiled  with  Rainier,  a  hermit  of 
ItiiJy»  136a     Walking  two  and  two 


.  in  procession,  they  whipped  their  bare 
^  shoulders  until  the  blood  flowed,  im- 
iploring  all  the  while  God's  forgive- 
!  ness  of  the  wickedness  of  the  age. 
!  Clement  VII.  nearly  exterminated 
!  them ;  but  a  remant  remained,  and 
I  burst  forth  again  in  Saxooy  1414, 
I  when  Schmidt,  their  leader,  was  com- 
I  milted  to  the  flames.  They  substi- 
tuted flagellation  for  the  sacraments, 
pronouncing  the  latter  needless. 

T/ie  Eattem  Empire  restored  to  the 
Greeks  by  Alexius,  a  person  of  high 
ftimily  amongst  the  Greco- Romans, 
1260.  Michael  Paleologus,  thenempe- 
ror  at  Nice,  had  employed  him  against 
the  despot  of  Epirus ;  and  while  en- 
gaged in  this  expedition,  he  was  told 
that  the  Latins  (Venetians)  had  left 
Constantinople  unprotected,  to  cany 
on  a  siege  against  Daphnusa.  Scarcely 
crediting  the  report,  Alexius  hurried 
his  troops  towards  the  capital;  and 
approaching  the  walls  in  the  dead  d 
the  night,  which  some  of  his  men 
sciled  unobserved,  the  sentries  were 
put  to  death  while  asleep  at  their 
posts,  and  a  gate  of  the  city  thrown 
open.  The  Greek  army  hereupon 
rushed  in,  put  all  they  met  to  the 
sword,  and  to  create  the  greater  terror, 
fired  the  city  in  four  different  places. 
In  the  general  confusion  that  ensued, 
Baldwin  II.  the  Latin  emperor,  fled 
with  the  patriarch  Justinian  to  the 
sea-side,  and  there  embarked  for  Ve- 
nice, leaving  Alexius  in  full  posses* 
sion.  When  news  of  this  surprising 
success  reached  Nice,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  joy  of  the  exiled  Michael, 
who  soon  after  entered  Constanti- 
nople in  great  pomp.  Regarding 
Alexius  as  the  restorer  of  his  country, 
the  emperor  caused  him  to  be  clad  in 
magnificent  robes,  placed  with  his  own 
hands  a  crown  upon  his  head,  had 
him  conducted  through  the  streets  in 
triumph,  decreed  that  for  a  whole  year 
his  name  should  be  joined  in  the  pab» 
lie  prayers  with  his  own,  and  erected 
a  statue  of  him  on  a  stately  pillar  of 
marble  before  the  church  of  Um 
apostles.  Michael  died  1982,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Androinft- 
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CU9.  The  decline  of  Venice  is  dated 
from  the  period  of  its  loss  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  By  this 
enactment  of  Louis  IX.,  1268,  the 
Ghibelline  party  greatly  triumphed 
cnrer  the  Guelphs.  Louis  affirming 
that  he  held  his  kingdom  from  God 
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alone.  France  was  at  once  de- 
clared free  from  papal  supervision  in 
the  matter  of  investitures  :  all  bene- 
fices were  henceforth  to  be  in  the 
king's  gift»  and  no  Roman  legate  was 
to  receive  fees  on  appointments  to 
them,  as  heretofore. 


EMINENT   PEhSONS. 


Louis  IX.f  king  of    France    (Sl 
Louis),  was  so  celebrated  for  his  equity, 
piely,  and  integrity,  as  to  be  constantly 
chosen  arbiter  of  the   differences  of 
other  kings.      Being    seized  with  a 
dangerous  disease,  he  made  a  vow,  in 
the  event  of  recovery,  to  march  an 
army  against  the  infidels  ;  and  accord- 
ingly with  50,000  men,  accompanied 
by  the  queen,  his  brothers,  and  almost 
all  the  chivalry  of  France  he  arrived 
on  the  shores  of  the  Nile,  1249.    Here 
having  defeated  the  force  which  op- 
posed his  landing,  he  advanced  and 
took  Damietta ;  but  on  attempting  to 
seize  Cairo,  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
count  d*Artois,his  brother,  slain.  Tlie 
king  fought  like  a  hero,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  with  his  queen,  in  a  second 
engagement,  and  forced   to  give  up 
Damietta  as  the  price  of  his  freedom. 
Having  concluded  a  ten  years'  truce, 
four  of  which  he  passed  in  pilgrimage 
in  Palestine,  he  returned  to  France  on 
the  death  of  the  regent,  his  mother, 
1954.     It  was  now  that  his  character 
shone  forth  with  peculiar  lustre.    To 
be  just  seemed  the  height  of  his  ambi- 
tion.    All  the  countries  attached  by 
conquest  to  France,  he  restored  ;  and 
when  his  conduct  was  blamed  as  im- 
politic, his  reply  was,    *  God  says, 
Blessed  are  the  peace-makers.'    That 
every    individual     might    have     free 
access  to  him,  he  sat  at  the  gate  of 
his  palace  to  listen  to  petitions,  and 
redress  wrongs.     To  Henry  III.  he 
gave,  in  lieu  of  Normandy,  the  pro- 
vinces  of    Limoisin,    Perigord,   and 
Querci.     In  1270  he  set  in  motion  a 
second  crusade,  being  the  last  of  those 
fruitless  expeditions;   but  had  only 
reached  Tunis,  and   taken    Carthage 
from  the  Saracens,  when  the  plague 


broke  out  amongst  his  troops,  and 
carried  off  both  himself  and  his  son, 
John  the  sad,  who  had  been  bom  in 
Damietta.  Louis  died  in  his  fifty- 
seventh  year,  and  was  canonized  by 
Bonifice  VIII. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  the  angelic  doc- 
tor, of  a  noble  Italian  family,  was  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  for  his  piety, 
and  canonized.      Ue  was  much  en- 
gaged in  the  polemical  controversies 
of  his  day,    and  his    most  admired 
work  is  '  Summa  Theologiae.' — Bona^ 
venture,  the  seraphic  doctor,  also  ca- 
nonized, was  so  much  respected,  that 
Gregory  X.  was  made  pope  at  his 
suggestion.  His  great  work  is  a  '  Com- 
mentary on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences.' 
— De  Hales,  the  irrefiagable  doctor, 
an  English  friar,  known  by  his  book 
on  the  seven  cardinal  virtues.  Faith, 
Hope,   Charity,    Prudence,    Justice, 
Fortitude,   and    Temperance. — Mat- 
thew Paris,  an  English  Benedictine, 
whose  impartial '  Historia  Major*  con- 
tains the  annals  of  eight  kincs,  from 
the  Conqueror  to  Henry  III.  inclu- 
sive.— Albertus  Magnus,  a  monk  of 
Cologne,  regarded  as  a  magician .    He 
constructed  an  androis,  or  machine  in 
the  human  form,  which  could  speak, 
and  solve  difficult  questions ;  a  metal- 
lic oracle  which  his  pupil,  Aquinas,  in 
terror  destroyed  with  a  stick  ;  and  he 
reproduced  the  flowers  of  spring  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  in  presence  of  the 
king  of  the  Ilomans.  Brucker  remarks 
that  the  second  age  of  school-philoso- 
phy,  in    which    the    metaphysics  of 
Aristotle  were  obscured  from  Arabian 
sources,  began  with  Albertus. 

HouUigou,  the  Mongul  general,  vras 
( rother  of  the  fourth  khan  Menkho, 
and  greatly  extended  the  empire.    lie 
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entei-ed  Irak,  and  abolished  the 
dynasty  of  the  Assassins,  1255; 
seized  on  the  kaliphate  of  Bagdad; 
subdued  Syria;  and  at  his  death, 
1264,  left  the  Mongul  kingdom  at  its 
greatest  extent,  including  ail  Asia^ 
either  under  actual  sway,  or  in  a  tri- 
butary form,  Siam  and  Jaipan  ex- 
cepted. From  this  period,  however, 
the  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  began  to 
decline. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eastern  Empire. 
Latin  Emperors.  1216,  Peter  of  Cour- 
tenay;  1219,  Robert  of  Courtenay ; 
1228, Baldwin  II.  and  John  of  Brienne, 
Greek  Emperors  again.  1260,  Mi- 
chael Paleologus  and  John  Lascaris. 
Scotland.  1214,  Alexander  II. ;  1249,  | 
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Alexander  III.    Ftance.  1180,  Philip 

II.  Augustus;  1223,  Louis  VIII.; 
1226,  (St.)  Louis  IX. ;  1270,  Philip 

III.  the  Hardy.  Denmark.  1202, 
VValdemar,  II.  the  Victorious ;  1241, 
Eric  VI.;  1250,  Abel;  1252,  Chris- 
topher; 1259,  Eric  VII.  P(mes, 
1216,  Honorius  III.  ;  1227,  Gre- 
gory IX.;  1241,  Celestine  IV.; 
1243,  Innocent  IV.;  1254,  Alex- 
ander IV.;  1261,  Urban  IV.;  1S65, 
Clement  IV.;  1271,  Gregory  X. 
Portugal.  1248,  Alphonso  III.  dr- 
many  (or  Wett).  1211,  Frederick 
II.;  1250,  Conrad  IV.;  1250,  Wil- 
liam  ;  1257,  Interregnum,  then  Al- 
phonso of  Castile. 


IVestmimter  Alley  founded,  1221, 
being  commenced  as  St.  Peter's 
church. —  Tiles  were  first  used  in 
London  in  lieu  of  thatch.  In  this 
reign  the  way  from  Temple-bar  to  the 
village  of  Westminster  was  a  country 
road,  with  here  and  there  a  mansion: 
while  green  fields  occupied  the  space 
from  the  spot  where  St.  Paul's  now 


stands,  to  Comhill. — Fine  Linen  wu 
first  made ;  Gold  Coin  first  struck ; 
and  Coats  were  first  dug  in  England 
in  this  reign. — Interest  on  the  loan  of 
money  was  so  high  as  fifty  per  cent. : 
hence  the  vast  riches  of  the  Jews,  then 
the  only  traffickers  in  the  precious 
metals. 


SECTION    V. 

EDWARD  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1272  TO  1307 — 35  years. 

Personal  History.  Edward  I.  was  born  at  Winchester,  1239,  and  married 
first  Eleanor,  daughter  uf  Ferdinand  III.,  king  of  Castile.  Eleanor  die^  on 
her  journey  to  Scotland,  at  Horneby,  Lincolnshire,  1296  ;  and  being  conveyed 
to  Westminster  for  interment,  Gothic  stone  crosses  of  elegant  construction 
were  erected  at  each  pbce  where  the  corpse  rested,  one  of  which  is  in  fine  pre- 
servation at  Northampton,  and  another  is  seen  at  Waltham  cross;  by  her  he 
had  thirteen  children,  amongst  whom  was  Edward  II.  By  his  second  wifr, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  France,  he  had  three  more  children. 
Edward  was  tall,  handsome,  and  had  fine  black  eyes.  His  strength  and  dex* 
terity  were  prodigious  ;  and  his  only  personal  defect  consisted  in  a  length  of 
legs,  which  acquired  him  the  sobriquet  of  Longshanks.  Ue  was  the.  model  of 
a  politic  and  warlike  king,  possessing  industry,  penetration,  courage,  vigilance, 
and  enterprise  :  frugal  in  unnecessary  expenses,  not  wanting  in  liberality  oo 
proper  occasions,  severe  to  criminals,  gracious  to  his  courtiers,  and  ever 
afikole  to  his  dependants.  Though  occasionally  arbitrary  in  conduct,  he  gave 
firmness  to  the  laws,  and  did  much  towards  raising  the  character  of  his  nation 
in  tlie  estimation  of  foreigners.  He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  first  queen, 
Eleanor,  who,  when  he  had  been  shot  in  the  arm  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  the 
Holy  Land,  sucked  the  venom  from  the  wound  and  saved  his  life. 

Political  History.    Edward  had  reached  Sicily,  on  his  return  from  Sfynk, 
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when   he  received  intelligeDce  of  his  father's  decease;    and   seeming  less 
affected  by  the  death  of  his  infant  son,  which  occurred  at  the  same  juncture^ 
than  by  that  of  his  parent,  he  replied  to  the  Sicilian  king*s  expressions  of  sur- 
prise "  that  the  death  of  a  son  might  be  repaired,  but  not  tnat  of  a  father." 
Finding  England  to  remain  in  tranquillity,  the  young  monarch  passed  a  full 
year  in  France ;  and  taking  part  on  one  occasion  in  a  tournament  at  Chalons, 
a  positive  battle  ensued,  wherein  much  blood  was  idly  shed  on  both  sides. 
Having  done  homage  for  Guienne,  Edward  arrived   in    London  1274,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  correction  of  those  disorders  which  the  loose  adminis- 
tration of  his  father  had  fostered.      He  summarily  put  down  the  numerous 
gangs  of  robbers,  and  compelled  15,000  Jews,  after  depriving  them  of  their 
eflfects  for  adulterating  the  coin  and  usurious  transactions,  to  quit  the  king- 
dom.    In  1277,  he  attacked  Llewellyn  for  his  support  of  Leicester  in  the 
civil  war ;  compelling  him  to  swear  fealty,  and  to  pay  a  large  fine.       But  that 
prince  again  taking  up  arms,  Edward  slew  him  in  battle,  1283  ;  and  having 
nanged  his  brother,  prince  David,  declared  himself  sovereign  of  Wales.     The 
principality  has   ever   since   been  part  of  the    British   dominions;   and   in 
memory  of  the  subjugation,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  English  throne  has  always 
assumed  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales.    To  destroy  the  associations  of  military 
glory  and  ancient  valour  among  the  Welsh,  the  conqueror,  with  a  barbarous 
spirit  scarcely  intelligible  in  uur  day,  put  to  death  all  the  WeUh  bards,  the 
traditionary  poets  of  the  country. 

After  passing  three  years  on  the  continent,  Edward  was  induced  to  interfere 
in  the  amiirs  of  Scotland.     Alexander  III.,  who  had  married  Edward's  sister, 
had  died  1286,  leaving  his  granddaughter,  Margaret,  called  the  maid  of  Nor- 
way, heir  to  his  throne.     Edward  had  no  sooner  settled  to  espouse  his  son  to 
this  princess,  than  news  arrived  of  her  death  ;  and  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
throne  thus  devolved  on  the  issue  of  David,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to 
king  William  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.      The  earl's  family 
consisted  of  three  daughters  :  Margaret,  married  to  Allan,  lord  of  Galloway, 
who  left  one  daughter,  Devergilda,  married  to  John  Baliol,  by  whom  she  had 
a  son,  also  John  Baliol,  who  now  laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  Isabella,  wife  of 
Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annandale,  whose  son,  Robert  Bruce,  put  in  his  claim  ; 
and  Adama,  married  to  Henry  lord  Hastings,   whose  son,  John  Hastings, 
demanded  at  least  a  share  of  the  kingdom.     Edward  being  called  on  to  decide 
between  the  competitors,  firat  compelled  each  of  them  to  do  him  homage,  and 
then  declared  in  favour  of  Baliol,  1292.     For  four  years  from  this  period  the 
king  was  engaged  with  Philip  of  France  in  the  usual  quarrel  about  the  En- 
glish possessions  in  that  country ;   but  the  two  sovereigns  having  come  to 
terms,  Edward  summoned  Baliol  to  London  to  do  homage  for  his  fief.    Baliol, 
however,  disregarding  the  mandate,  the  king  marched  northward  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  and,  after  a  severe  contest  at  Dunbar,  took  his  vassal  prisoner. 
Baliol  viras  confined  two  years  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  then  allowed  to 
retire  to  France,  where  he  died  in  a  private  station.      After  two  more  years, 
which  Edward  passed  in  vexatious  disputes  with  his  barons  concerning  bis 
imputed  neglect  of  the  great   charter,  and   with  the  clergy  regarding  their 
taxation,  William  Wallace,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune  in  Scotland,  incited 
his  countrymen  to  shake  off  the  English  yoke.      A  devoted  army  vrsa  soon  at 
his  command  ;  but  Edward  hastened  from  Flanders,  defeated  him  at  Falkirk, 
the  young  Bruce  even  fighting  in  the  English  ranks.      A  similar  revolt  took 
place  1304,  when  Edward  again  entered  Scotland,  abrogated  its  laws  and 
customs,  and  in  the  same  policy  which  had  influenced  him  to  exterminate  the 
Welsh  bards,  destroyed  all  records,  histories,  and  monuments  of  antiquity, 
that  no  traces  of  the  people's  original  freedom  might  be  found ;  even  carrying 
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off  to  London  the  Scottish  coronation-chair.     The  heroic  Wallace  being  deli- 
vered into  his  hands,  was  most  unjustifiably  hanged  in  London. 

This  last  act,  howeyer,  produced  all  the  evils  which  Edward  had  so  long 
toiled  to  prevent ;  for  young  Robert  Bruce,  grandson  of  the  former  Robert, 
exasperated  by  the  fiaite  of  one  so  justly  dear  to  his  country,  secreily  deter- 
mined on  revenge.  He  was  in  London  when  privately  informed  that  John 
Cummin,  Edward's  viceroy  in  the  north,  had  poisoned  the  king's  mind  against 
him  :  whereupon  losing  no  time,  he  unexpectedly  presented  himself  at  an 
assembly  of  the  Scottish  nobles  at  Dumfries,  and  rushing  upon  the  treacherous 
Cummin,  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  now  openly  offered  himself  as 
the  defender  of  the  national  rights,  and  was  without  hesitation  saluted  king  of 
Scotland,  crowned  at  Scone,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army. 
Edward's  general,  Aymer  de  Valence,  obtained  some  advantage  over  him 
soon  ai\er  this  revolt ;  and  the  king  himself  was  on  his  way  to  the  north, 
breathing  vengeance,  when  a  dysentery  seized  him  at  Carlisle,  and  carried  him 
off  at  Burgh-on-the-sands,  in  Cumberland,  enjoining  with  his  dying  breath 
that  his  remains  should  be  carried  before  the  army,  and  by  no  means  interred 
until  Scotland  had  been  conquered.  His  body,  however,  was  conveyed  to 
Westminster  Abbey;  and  when  his  tomb  was  opened  in  1774,  it  was  found 
yet  entire.    Edward  was  sixty-eight  when  he  died. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Settlement  of  the  Lombard  Mer^ 
chants  in  London.  When  Edward 
had  expatriated  the  Jews,  certain  mer- 
chants from  Lombardy  became  money- 
lenders ;  and  these  settling  in  a  parti- 
cular spot  of  London,  transmitted 
their  name  to  the  street  built  thereon, 
where  many  of  the  London  bankers 
still  carry  on  business. 

Chamber laine's  Riot,  Thomas  Cham- 
berlaine,  a  gentleman  of  note,  assem- 
bled several  of  his  associates  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  1288,  under  pretence  of 
holding  a  tournament;  but  in  fact 
with  a  view  of  plundering  the  rich  fair 
of  Boston.  To  facilitate  his  purpose, 
he  privately  set  fire  to  the  town  :  and 
while  the  inhabitants  were  employed 
in  quenching  the  flames,  the  conspi- 
rators broke  into  the  booths,  and  car- 
ried off  the  goods.  Chambeilaine  was 
detected  ana  hanged,  but  would  not 
give  up  the  names  of  hb  accomplices. 

Prevalence  qf  Piracy,  Sea-robbery 
reached  such  a  height  cfuring  this  reign, 
that  a  complete  naval  war  was  carried 
on  for  two  years  by  French  and  En- 
glish, Dutch  and  Genoese,  without  the 
interference  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. At  last,  however,  Philip  of 
France  threatened  to  attack  Edward  if 
he  did  not  bring  to  justice  the  authors 


of  a  conflict,  wherein  the  French  lost 
no  less  than  15,000  men  !  Such  was 
the  want  of  bond  between  king  and 
people  under  the  feudal  system. 

The  Conquest  of  fvales,  1283. 
Edward  made  material  changes  io  the 
Cambrian  laws,  so  as  to  reduce 
them  nearer  to  the  English  standard* 
especially  in  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings :  but  the  Welsh  still  retained 
much  of  their  original  polity,  particu- 
larly the  law  of  inheritance,  whereby 
lands  were  divided  equally  among  aU 
the  issue  male,  in  lieu  of  desceadiog 
to  the  eldest  son  alone.  By  other  suIk 
sequent  statutes,  the  provincial  immu* 
nities  of  the  Welsh  were  still  further 
abridged  :  but  the  finishing  stroke  to 
their  dependency  was  given  by  Henry 
VIII.,  whose  enactments,  while  they 
advanced  the  civil  prosperity  of 
Wales,  put  the  people  under  ^nearly 
the  same  rule  with  England.  Henry 
divided  the  country  into  twelve  shiret, 
and  in  short,  reduced  it  to  the  same 
order  in  which  it  stands  at  this  day ; 
differing  from  the  kingdom  of  England 
in  only  a  few  particulars,  and  those  too 
of  the  nature,  of  privileges  (such  as 
having  courts  within  itself,  indepeod* 
ent  of  the  process  of  WestmiDfter- 
hall),  and  some  other  immaterial  p«- 
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culiarities,  hardly  more  than  are  to  be 
found  in  many  English  couniies.  Thus 
were  these  brave  people  gradually 
forced  into  the  enjoyment  of  true 
liberty ;  being  insensibly  put  upon  the 
same  footing,  and  made  fellow-citizens, 
with  their  conquerors.  As  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Welsh,  they  are  a  brave, 
hospitable  people  :  and  though  jealous 
of  affronts  and  irascible,  are  easily  re- 
conciled. The  common  people  are 
said  to  look  with  a  suspicious  eye  on 
strangers,  and  to  bear  an  hereditary 
grudge  to  the  English  nation,  by  whom 


their  ancestors  were  driven  from  the 
finest  parts  of  the  island.  The  gentle- 
men are  apt  to  value  themselves  upon 
the  antiquity  of  their  families ;  and 
perhaps  with  some  reason,  as  they  can 
usually  trace  them  much  higher  than 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries.  The 
twelve  Welsh  counties  are— sir  norths 
em,  Flintshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Me- 
rionethshire, Anglesea,  Denbighshiret 
Montgomeryshire :  six  souihem,  Car- 
diganshire, Brecknockshire,  Caermar- 
ihenshire,  Pembrokeshire,  Radnorshire, 
GUmorganshire. 


CUIEF  FOREION  EVENTS. 


Rite  of  the  House  of  Amlria,  This  fa- 
mily, which,by  a  series  of  fortunate  mar- 
riages since  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
arisen  to  such  power,  sprun;;  originally 
from  the  humble  counts  of  Ilapsburg, 
who  possessed  a  small  territory  in  the 
canton  of  Berne  in  Switzerland.  Here, 
on  a  lofty  eminence  crowned  with 
beech,  stands  an  ancient  town,  the 
first  and  only  seat  of  the  Austrian 
family ;  and  Otho,  its  count  in  the 
twelfth  century,  could  but  trace  his 
pedigree  to  his  grandfather,  who  was 
orother  of  Werner,  bishop  of  Stras- 
burg.  The  numerous  princes  of  Ger- 
many, preferring  a  nominal  sovereign, 
whose  humble  origin  and  small  pos- 
sessions could  impose  no  restraint 
Upon  their  ambition,  raised  Rodolph 
ot  Hapsburg  to  the  western  throne, 
1273.  Rodolph,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion, not  only  became  lord  of  nearly 
all  Switzerland,  but  the  joint  inherit- 
ance of  the  powerful  house  of  Zastin- 
gen  and  of  tiie  counts  of  Kybourg  de- 
volving to  him  by  deaths,  such  valuable 
acquisitions  became  the  basis  of  his 
power,  and  that  of  his  successors. 

Full  of  China  to  the  Tartars.  IIu- 
pilay,  one  of  the  imperial  Mont^ul 
£imily,  subdued  China,  and  ascended 
its  throne,  1279.  The  Chinese  sove- 
reign, Te-pin}{,  was  only  eigia  years  of 
age  when  the  Tartar^  entered  his  coun- 
try ;  and  he  was  taken  on  bo  ird  the 
fleet  for  protection.  The  fleet,  how- 
ever, beinj;  put  in  confusion,  an  officer 
leaped  with  him  in  his  arms  into  the 


sea,  and  both  were  drowned  ;  whereon 
most  of  the  mandarins,  the  empress, 
all  the  ladies  and  maids  of  honour,  the 
chief  minister,  and  multitudes  of  others, 
followed  their  example,  and  met  the 
same   fate  ;    insomuch  that,   together 
with  those  who  fell  in  battle,  100,000 
Chinese  perished  on  that  day.    Thus 
ended  the  Chinese  dynasty  of  Song  ; 
and  the  Mongol  dynasty  of  Yuen-Chi- 
tsou,  or  Cublai,  commenced,  and  held 
sway    till    1368.      Hupilay    became 
greatly  beloved  by  his  new  subjects, 
whose  turn  for  science  he  encouraged, 
causing    mathematicians   to  find   the 
source  of  the  river  Whang-ho,  before 
unknown  to  the  people.      He  made 
Pekin  the  capital ;  and  while  resident 
there,  constructed  a  canal  300  leagues 
in  length,  still  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  empire.  By  it  above  10,000  imperial 
barks  transport  with  ease  and  at  small 
Cost  the  tribute  of  grain  and  silk  an- 
nually paid  to  the  court.    In  the  third 
year  or  his  reign,  Hupilay  formed  a 
design  of  reducing  the  isles  of  Japan, 
together  with  the  peninsular  of  Siam  ; 
but  both   enterprises  ended  unfortu- 
tunately,  and  that  against  Japan  re- 
markably so ;  for,  of  100,000  persons 
employed  in  it,  only  four  or  five  es- 
caped with  the    melanch  )ly  news  of 
the  destruction  of   the  rest  by  ship- 
wreck. 

First  Historical  Notice  of  Japan. 
This  empire  in  the  sea  was  first  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese!  1549; 
but  as  it  was   evidently  a  powerful 
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nation  in  the  time  of  Hupilajr,  and  has 
mixed  not  with  with  any  of  the  trans- 
actions of  other  states  at  any  period 
of  history,  we  shall  now  mention  it 
once  for  all.    The  origin  of  the  Ja- 
panese is  unknown.      Their  religion 
and  philosophy  are  borrowed  fiom  the 
Chinese ;  but  their  persons,  especially 
the    females,    have  the  character   of 
Europeans.     The  latter  at  Jed  do  are 
generally    handsome.      The   govern- 
ment is  divided  between  two  empe- 
rors :    a  spiritual    one,  Ihe    Dayrie, 
by    far   the    more    powerful    of  the 
two,  living  in  a  sort  of  splendid  state- 
imprisonment  at  Miako;  and  a  secular 
one,  the  Koeboe,  residing  in  the  same 
manner  at  Jeddo.    The  Chinese  and 
Dutch  alone  are  admitted  to  commerce 
by  this  strange  people,  who  live  in  a 
climate  and  on  a  soil  blessed  with  all 
the  bounties  of  nature.    Their  couiitry, 
consisting  principally  of  three  islands, 
is  cultivated  like  a  garden  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  hills ;  and  so  productive  is 
the  ground,   that  the   English  radish 
attains  the  enormous  weight  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  the  blossom  of  the  plum 
the  size  of  an  English  cabbage-rose. 
In  horticulture  the  Japanese  have  made 
great  advances :   they  are  capable  of 
producing  the  vast  trees  of  the  forest 
in  a  miniature  form  :  so  that  the  elm, 
the  oak,  and  the  pine,  6gure  respec- 
tively as  Liliputian  plants  in  painted 
vases  and  flower-pots,  preserving  their 
peculiarity  of    shape    and    form    of 
branches.      The  population  in  1833 
was  thirty«four  millions.     There  are 
eight  classes  or  castes ;  and  one  divi- 
sion of  the  lowest,  the  tanners,  is  held 
in  utter  abhorrence,  like  the  Farias  of 
India ;    because  they  eat    of    those 
animals     whose    skins     they    take; 
whereas    the    higher   castes    confine 
themselves    to    the    dainties  of  fish, 
fowls,  and  fruits.      The   people  are 
celebrated   for  their   Japan-ware,   as 
we  term  it,  which  we  import  through 
China ;    and  the  fitting  up  of  their 
houses  and. palaces  is  both  rich  and 
tasteful.      Telescopes,  thermometers, 
and  clocks,  are  made  at  Nagasaki ; 
plays   art   acted  in  well-coostructed 


theatres,  having  three  tiers  of  boxes, 
and  even  printed  bills  of    the    per- 
formance; while  the   ladies  who  fre- 
quent them  change  their  dresses  twice 
or  thrice  during  the  representation,  in 
order  to  display  the  riches    of   their 
wardrobe;  a  number  of  servants  at- 
tending them  to  cany  the  necessary 
articles    of  apparel.     Excursions   at 
night  on  their  beautiful  lakes  are  the 
fiequent    recreation     of     the    upper 
classes :  the  barks  in  which  they  sail 
are  fantastically  lit  with  painted  paper 
lanterns  :  the  guitar  is  as  common  as 
our  piano  :  and,  in  a  word,  notwith- 
standing   much    eccentricity,    and    a 
pagan  form  of  religion,  the  Japanese 
are  a  highly  civilized  race.    They  have 
many  poets,  and  writers  of  romance ; 
and    tneir    great  volcanic    mountain, 
Fozie,  is  generally  introduced   in  the 
latter,  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  nature. 
Among   their  ^customs,    is   tb«   dis- 
tinction  made    between    an   oflender 
in   the  higher   grades,    and    one   in 
the   lower,    as    regards    punishment. 
A  man  of  the   better  class,   if  death 
be  his  portion,  is  permitted  to  destroy 
himself  in  any  way  he  may  deem  most 
agreeable ;  while  the  poor  man  pays  the 
debt  by  the  hand  or  the  executtoner. 
(liave  they  adopted  this  peculiarity  from 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  1  See  thedeaihs 
of  Socrates,  Seneca,  &c)     '  Cunning, 
polite,  suspicious,  reserved,  sensual, 
impatient,  haughty,  superstitious,  re- 
vengeful, cruel  in  cold  blood,  on-  the 
one  side/  says  M.  Meijlan,  who  was 
allowed,  in  a  recent  embassy,  to  visit 
Jeddo ;  '  while  on  the  other  they  are 
just,    honest,   patriotic,  exempUury  io 
the    relations   of    parent   ana   child, 
steady  friends,  and  probably  not  defi- 
cient in  manly  couraee.' 

The  Sicilian  Vespen.  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou,  had  so  tyrannised 
over  the  Sicilians,  that  a  plot  was 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
eastern  emperor,  Michael  Paleologns, 
headed  by  John  di  Procida,  a  Salcr> 
nitan  nobleman,  to  assassinate  Ml 
only  the  count,  but  all  the  other  Frencib 
on  the  island.  Accordingly  on  Eutsr 
Monday,  1283,  the  chief  cooBpinlon 
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assembled  at  Palermo ;  and  after  din- 
ner, both  P&lermitans  and  French 
went  in  grand  procession  to  the  ser- 
vice of  vespers  in  the  church  of  Mon- 
reale.  On  their  way,  a  Frenchman 
insulted  a  young  Sicilian  bride,  just 
returning  from  the  church ;  whereupon 
a  Paiermitan  stabbed  him,  and  the 
contemplated  massacre  ensued.  Not 
less  than  8000  Frenchmen  fell  on  this 
dreadful  night ;  and  the  island  put 
itself  without  delay  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Peter,  king  of  Arragon. 

The  Starvation  of  Ugolino.  '  This 
ambitious  personage  obtamed  the  so- 
vereignty of  Pisa,  1288,  by  means  of 
one  Ruggieri,  a  noble,  who  afterwards 
dethroned  him,  and  shutting  him  up 
in  a  tower  with  his  two  sons,  left 
them  there  to  starve ;  a  catastrophe 
which  has  been  touch  ingly  told  by  the 
poet  Dante  in  his  *  Inferno/ 

Foundation  of  the  Ottoman  'Em" 
pire.    The    Turks    first    got  a  foot- 


ing in  Europe,  under  Othman  I., 
who,  after  taking  Nice  from  the  Latins 
of  Constantinople,  drove  the  Seljucks, 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  Gazna,  from 
Bithynia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
1298,  and  declared  himself  sultan  of 
the  Moslemins  in  his  capital  of  Prusa. 
Othman  died  1324,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Orchan,  called  the  Padishah, 
celebrated  for  establishing  a  fine  force 
of  infantry.  As  this  last-named  prince 
restored  the  ancient  eastern  practice  of 
transutcling  state  affairs  in  public  at 
the  gate  of  his  palace,  a  custom  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  holy-writ,  the 
Turkish  court  obtained  from  the 
Franks  in  aflertimes  the  appellatioo 
of  the  Porle,  by  which  it  is  stiU  known 
in  diplomacy.  Affecting  also  to  be 
descended  from  the  monarchs  of  Per- 
sia»  the  posterity  of  Othman  solaced 
themselves  with  the  title  which  we 
translate  grand  seigniory  the  great  king 
of  the  Persians  of  old. 


BMIKEKT   PERSONS. 


AUghieri  Dante,i\ie  Florentine  poet,' 
ambitious  of  being  elevated  among  the 
rulmg  men  of  his  native  city,  became 
involved  in  all  the  miseries  of  faction. 
In  his  exile  at  Ravenna,  where  he 
died,  1321,  he  vented  his  resentment 
against  Boniface  VIII.  and  Philip  IV. 
of  France,  who  had  been  instrumental 
to  his  downfal.  His  '  Commedia,'  or 
hell,  purgatory,  and  paradise,  is  a  fan- 
tastic drama,  comprehending  a  sin- 
gular admixture  of  characters  real  and 
allegorical.  The  usurped  power  of 
Bonifiice  VIII.,  the  pedigree  of  the 
French  king,  and  the  prostituted  vena- 
lity of  Florence,  are  the  points  against 
which  the  satire  of  Dante  is  especially 
directed ;  and  throughout  the  work  he 
displays  an  energy  and  elegance  which 
have  given  him  amongst  the  lovers  of 
Italian  literature  an  undying  name. 

Roger  Bacon,  an  English  Francis- 
can monk,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
hit  life  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  been 
educated.  His '  Opus  Magus'  contains 
his  chief  productions.  He  was  skilled 
in  all  the  then  known  branches  of 
phytical  acience ;  and  io  mechanicsi 


probably  no  greater  genius  had  arisen 
since  the  time  of  Archimedes.  He 
largely  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  optics,  was  almost  the  in- 
ventor of  the  telescope,  and  wrote  of 
the  camera-obscura.  In  astronomy, 
he  demonstrated  the  errors  then  exist- 
ing in  the  calendar ;  in  chemistry,  he 
pointed  out  how  to  make  gunpowder, 
and  alluded  to  phosphorus;  in  me- 
dicine, he  was  an  adept;  and  in 
ethics,  he  laid  down  excellent  pre- 
cepts  for  the  conduct  of  life. 

Boniface  VIII,,  one  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  popes,  compelled  Celes- 
tine  to  resign  to  him  the  tiara,  1294, 
by  terrifying  him  at  midnight,  and 
threatening  him  with  eternal  con- 
demnation. He  hurled  the  thunder 
of  the  Vatican  against  the  kings  of 
Denmark  and  France,  and  annulled 
the  election  of  Albert  to  be  king  of 
the  Romans.  The  family  of  the  Co- 
lonnas  were  particularly  marked  as 
objects  of  his  vengeance ;  but  his  in- 
solence did  not  long  triumph^  though 
he  had  declared  that  God  had  made 
him  lord  over  kings  and  kingdoms. 
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Philip  of  France  ordered  him  to  be 
seized  by  his  general  Nogaret  at 
Anagnif  that  he  might  bring  him  to 
the  council  of  Lyons  ;  but  Boniface 
escaped  to  Rome,  where,  overpowered 
by  the  indignities  offered  to  his  person, 
be  died  in  a  few  weeks. 

Alphonso  X.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  was  dethroned  by  his  own 
ton,  and  died  12R4,  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  obtained  great  fame  as  an 
astronomer,  correcting  many  of  the 
errors  of  the  Ptolemaic  system,  and 
publishing  at  Toledo  his  celebrated 
Alphonsine  Tables. 

Marco  Polo  travelled  from  Venice 
to  the  court  of  Hupilay  the  Mongul, 
who  sent  him  and  his  brother  ambas- 
sadors to  the  pope.  His  son  wrote  an 
account  of  bis  fothePs  travels;  and 
therein  is  found  the  earliest  correct 
account  of  China,  Japan,  and  Mada- 
gascar. 

Pfiilip  IV.y  called  le  bel,  ruled 
France  from  1285  to  1314;  and  by 
his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Na- 
varre, joined  that  kingdom  to  his 
dominions.  He  had  some  quarrels 
with  our  Edward,  and  in  most  of 
ihem^  especially  on  the  following  oc- 
casion, seems  to  have  been  the  aggres- 
sor. Edward  having  asked  in  mar- 
riage for  his  son,  Philippn,  daughter 
of  the  earl  of  Flanders,  Philip  invited 
her  to  pass  through  France  on  her 
way  to  England  ;  and  on  her  arrival 
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in  Paris  imprisoned  her.  It  was  this 
king  who  obtained  the  abolition  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  and  whom  Dante 
so  severely  satirized. 

Cimabue,  the  restorer  of  painting  in 
Italy.  The  Greek  artists  being  invited 
to  Florence  to  restore  the  arts  of  de- 
sign, he  studied  under  them ;  and, 
though  be  painted  only  in  distemper, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  management  of 
light  and  shade,  or  of  perspective,  he 
is  spoken  of  by  Dante  as  having  at* 
tained  the  greatest  eminence  in  histo- 
rical and  portrait  painting.  Some  of 
his  woiks  still  exist  in  the  church  of 
Santa  Croce.  Giotto,  his  pupil,  was 
found  by  him  drawing  figures  in  the 
sand,  while  tending  his  sheep.  He 
improved  greatly  upon  his  master, 
and  adorned  manyof  the  cities  of  Italy 
with  his  works,  many  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen.  He  excelled  in  mosaic; 
and  his  ship  of  St.  Peter  in  the  cathe- 
dral at  Home  has  received  extraordi- 
nary encomiums. 

Raymond  Lully,  the  philosopher, 
born  m  Majorca,  quitted  the  army 
to  become  a  friar  of  St.  Francis,  in 
which  capacity  he  travelled  througb 
the  east  to  convert  the  Mahometans, 
liis  *  Great  Art'  contains  the  pbiD  of 
a  machine  fur  working  scientific  pro- 
positions mechanically,  in  the  manner 
of  M  r.  Dabbage's  modem  calculatinf- 
machine. 


Coab  distovtred  near 
1300.  They  were  first  consumed  by 
dyers  and  brewers,  1305 ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  an  application  from  the 
<rentry,  the  king  prohibited  their  use, 
declaring  their  smoke  a  public  nui- 
sance. Utility,  however,  has  tri- 
umphed over  prejudice,  and  the 
quantity  of  coals  consumed  in  Lon- 
don alone,  by  a  recent  calculation, 
amounts  annually  to  two  million  tons. 
From  the  vast  increase  in  the  demand 
fur  this  valuable  fuel  during  late 
years,  owing  to  the  improvement  of 
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Newcas/fe,  English  beds  would  last  many  more 
years  :  Dr.  Lardner,  however,  assures 
us  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
that,  estimating  the  present  calls  upon 
our  coal-mines  at  sixteen  million  tons 
annually,  the  coal-fields  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland  alone  are  suffi* 
cient  to  supply  them  for  1700  yearei 
and  after  that  time,  the  great  coal-basin 
of  South  Wales  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
up  the  same  produce  for  2000  yean 
longer.  '  Long  before  a  minute  frac- 
tion of  such  a  period  of  time  shall 
have  rolled  over  (continues  the  doe- 


tl»e    steam-engine,    it     began    to    be  I  tor")  we  may  safely  pronounce  tbtf 
doubled   whether  the   stock    in  the  I  other  and  more  powerful  mechanical 
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agents  will  altogether  supersede  the 
vte  of  coal.'  Respecting  the  origin 
of  this  mineral,  it  would  seem  to  be, 
on  microscopic  examination,  fossil 
wood,  the  remains  of  trees  over- 
whelmed at  the  Deluge,  aided  by  the 
subsequent  annual  contributions  of 
the  vast  American  and  other  forests, 
swept  into  the  ocean  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  countless  rivers,  and  absorbed 
gradually  by  the  earth.  The  coal- 
ships  trading  to  London  from  New- 
castle, have  long  been  the  nursery  of 
oar  seamen;  and  the  British  Navy 
owes  much  of  its  superiority  to  the 
necessity  which  has  existed  for  centu- 
ries of  supplying  these  vessels  with 
v^rous  mariners. 

The  Mariner's  Compass  perfected 
by  Gloria,  an  ingenious  Neapolitan, 
1302,  though  it  was  most  probably 
invented  by  the  Chinese  ;  as  even  in 
319,  a  thousand  years  before  this 
period,  we  And  that  people  construct- 
ing magnetic  chariots,  with  a  figure  on 
them  which  always  pointed  to  the 
souik.  When  the  emperor  went  in 
state,  one  of  these  cars  headed  the 
procession,  and  served  to  indicate  the 
cardinal  points. 

The  Statute  of  Morimain  passed  in 
the  English  parliament  1279,  to  pre- 
vent the  too  great  accumulation  of 
land  amongst  religious  or  corporate 
bodies,  by  whose  mismanagement  it 
became  comparatively  unproductive. 
Mortmain,  or  the  dead  hand,  implied 
also  that  property  thus  placed  in  the 
power  of  public  institutions  was  in 
Lands  that  could  not  alienate  it,  or  pass 
it  to  others,  for  the  common  good. 

Manorial  Righti  established  1290. 
The  Saxon  thanes  had  kept  as  much  of 
their  lands  in  their  own  hands  as  they 
needed  to  supply  their  household  with 
food,  calling  such  demesne  land,  from 
domus  (house),  because  around  their 
dwellings :  what  they  could  not  so  use, 
and  which  remained,  was  called  manor, 
from  maneo  (remain),  and  was  either 
let  for  money  and  special  services,  or 
leii  as  common  land.  Edward,  finding 
the  manorial  lands  underlet  in  a  way 
fhftt  made  it  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
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real  lord  or  proprietor,  enacted  that 
tenants  should  hold,  as  at  this  day,  of 
the  lord  alone.  Lords  of  manors,  who 
may  now  be  commoners,  are  still  em- 
powered to  hold  a  domestic  court, 
called  couit-baron,  for  redressing  mis- 
demeanors within  the  manor;  and 
should  their  com ffion  lands  be  enclosed, 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
derivable  from  them  as  let  lands. 
Copyholds  are  those  tenures  for  which 
the  tenant  has  nothing  to  show  but  the 
copy  of  the  roll  made  by  the  steward  in 
the  manor-court,  on  being  admitted  to 
his  tenement,  which  must  be  part  of 
the  manor ;  and  it  is  by  this  species  of 
tenure  that  most  of  the  landed  property 
in  England  is  holden.  As  the  services 
originally  required  of  copyholders  are 
now  no  longer  called  for,  the  tenure  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  freehold.  JFree- 
hold,  or  tenure  in  fee-simple,  gives  the 
propiietor  unconditional  possession  of 
his  property  for  ever,  so  that  he  may 
appoint  his  own  heirs. 

Building  of  the  Alhambra,  This 
existing  palace  of  the  Moorish  kings  of 
Granada  was  commenced  in  1300  by 
Mahomet  11.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Alhambra,  in  Castile, 
who,  when  their  town  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards,  fled  to  Granada,  and  settled 
on  a  hill  by  the  side  of  that  city.  It  is 
a  castellated  fortress,  of  which  the  pa- 
lace occupies  but  a  small  portion :  its 
walls  are  studded  with  towers,  and 
stretch  irregularly  round  the  whole  crest 
of  a  lofty  hill  that  overlooks  the  city. 
Mr.  Irving  thus  descrilMS  his  recent 
visit  to  the  place :  '  We  found  our- 
selves in  a  deep  ravine  ;  various  foot- 
paths winding  through  it,  bordered 
with  stone  seats,  and  ornamented  with 
fountains.  To  our  left  we  beheld  the 
towers  of  the  Alhambra  beetling  above 
us;  to  our  right  the  Vermilion  Towers, 
so  called  from  their  ruddy  hue.  Ascend- 
ing the  steep  and  shady  avenue,  we 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  square  Moorish 
tower,  through  which  passed  the  main 
entrance  to  the  fortress.  The  portal  at 
this  point  is  called  the  gate  of  justice, 
from  the  tribunal  held  within  its  porch 
during  the  Moslem  domination.    The 
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great  pordi  of  the  gate  is  fonned  by  an 
immense  Arabian  arch,  of  the  horse- 
shoe form,  which  springs  to  half  the 
height  of  the  tower.  On  the  keystone 
of  this  arch  is  engraren  a  gigantic  hand. 
Within  the  vestibule,  on  the  keystone 
of  the  portal,  is  sculptured  in  like 
manner  a  gigantic  key.  According  to 
Mateo  (Mr.  Irring's  guide)  it  was  a 
tradition  handed  down  fioro  the  oldest 
inhabitants,  that  the  hand  and  key  were 
magical  devices  on  which  the  fate  of 
the  Alhambra  depended.  The  Moorish 
king  who  built  it  was  a  great  magician, 
and  had  laid  the  whole  fortress  under  a 
spell.  This  spell  would  last  until  the 
hand  on  the  outer  arch  should  reach 
down  and  grasp  the  key;  when  the 
whole  pile  would  tumble  to  pieces,  and 
all  the  treasures  buried  beneath  it  by 
the  Moors  would  be  revealed.  After 
passing  the  barbican,  we  ascended  a 
lane,  winding  between  walls,  and  came 
upon  an  open  esplanade  within  the 
fortress,  called  the  Place  of  the  Cisterns, 
from  great  reservoirs  cut  in  the  living 
rock  for  the  supply  of  the  fortress. 
Plere,  also,  is  a  wvll  of  immense  depth, 
fomishing  the  clearest  and  coldest  of 
water ;  another  monument  of  the  deli- 
cate taste  of  the  Moors,  who  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  exertions  to  obtain 
that  element  in  its  crystal  purity.  We 
now  ventured  through  a  simple  unos- 
tentatious portal,  opening  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  Moorish  palace :  it  seemed 
as  if  we  were  at  once  transported  into 
other  times  and  another  realm,  and 
were  treading  the  scenes  of  Arabian 
story.  We  found  ourselves  in  a  great 
court,  paved  with  white  marble,  and 
decorated  at  each  end  with  light  Moor- 
ish peristyles :  it  is  called  the  court  of 
Alberca.  In  the  centre  was  an  im- 
mense basin  or  fish-pond,  stocked  with 
gold-fish,  and  bordered  by  hedges  of 
roses.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  court 
rose  the  great  tower  of  Comares.  From 
the  lower  end  we  passed  through  a 
Moorish  archway  into  the  renowned 
Court  of  Lions.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  edifice  that  gives  us  a  more  com- 
plete idea  of  its  ori^nal  beauty  and 
magnificence  than  this ;  for  none  has 


suffered  so  little  from  ihe  ravages  of 
time.    In  the  centre  stands  the  foun- 
tain famous  in  song  and  story.    Hm 
alabaster  basins  still  shed  men  dia- 
mond drops;   and  the  twelve  lions, 
which  support  them,  cast  forth  their 
crystal  streams  as  in  the  days  of  Boab- 
dil.    The  court  is  laid  out  in  flower- 
beds, and  surrounded  by  light  Arabian 
arcades  of  open    filligree-worit,  snp> 
ported  by  slender  pillars  of  white  mar- 
ble.   The  architecture,  like  that  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  palace,  is  charac- 
terized by  elegance  rather  than  gran- 
deur ;  bespeaking  a  delicate  and  mce- 
ful  taste,  and  a  disposition  to  indolent 
enjoyment.    Above  the  inner  porch  is 
a  balcony  communicating  with  the  wo- 
men's apartments ;  and  we  latticed  ja- 
lousies still  remain,  whence  the  beauties 
of  the  harem  could  gaze  unseen  upon 
the  entertainments  of  the  ball  below. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Court  of 
Lions,  is  the  Hall  of  the  Abencerragcs ; 
so  called  from  the  gallant  cavaliers  of 
that  illustrious  line,  here  perfidioasly 
massacred.     Our    humble    attendant 
Mateo  pointed  out  the  very  wicket  of 
the  poital  through  which  they  are  nid 
to  have  been  introduced  one  by  eoe, 
and  the  white  marble  fountain  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  where  they  were  be- 
headed.   He  showed  us  also  certain 
broad  ruddy  stains  in  the  pavement, 
traces  of  their  blood,  which,  accord- 
ing to  popular  belief,  can  never  be  ef- 
faced.    I  might  go  on  to  describe  mi- 
nutely the  other  delightful  apartmentf 
of  the  palace  ;  the  Tocador,  or  toilet  ci 
the  queen,  an  open  belvidere  on  the 
summit  of  a  tower,  where  the  Moorish 
sultanas  enjoyed  the  pure  breeses  from 
the  mountain,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  paradise ;    the  secluded 
little  patio,  or  garden  of  Lindaraxa, 
with  its  alabaster  fountain,  its  thickets 
of  roses  and  myrtles,  of  citrons  and 
oranges;  the  cool  halls  and  grottoes  of 
the  baths,  where  the  glare  and  heat  of 
dav  are  tempered  into  a  soft  mysterioui 
light  and  a  pervading  freshness*  While 
the  city  below  pants  with  the  noontide 
heat,  and  the  perched  Vega  tremblM  to 
the  eye,  the  delicate  airs  from  the 
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Nevada  play  through  these  lofty  balls, 
bringing  with  them  the  sweetness  of  the 
surrounding  gardens.  Every  thing  in- 
vites to  that  indolent  repose,  the  bliss 
of  southern  climes ;  and  while  the  half- 
shut  eye  looks  out  from  shaded  balco- 
nies upon  the  glittering  landscape,  the 
ear  is  lulled  by  the  rustling  of  groves, 
and  the  murmur  of  running  streams.' 

T%e  Term  Spinsier  is  applied  in  law- 
deedSi  ^^  this  reign,  to  unmarried  fe- 
males; and  is  supposed  to  have  ori- 
^mffed  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
spinning  of  wearins  apparel  being  the 
usual  occupation  or  such,  in  houses  of 
rank.    The  practice  obtained  in  the 
fiunilies  of  gentry  in  England  even  in 
the  last  century ;  when  it  was  not  un« 
common  for  a  young  woman  to  spin 
and  weave  for  herselfa  set  of  body  and 
boQie  linen,  preparatory  to  her  msa* 
nage.  —  <SpA:taclc<t  were  invented   in 
Florence  by  Spina. — Looking-glasses 
wefe  only  made  at  Venice,  as  well  as 
glasses  which,  if  mineral  poisons  were 
poured  into  them,  or  mingled  with  wine 
or  other  IJQuor  in  them,  would  fly  into 
pieces. — FFine  was  sold  by  apotheca- 
ries asa  medicme,'^Knivet^poons,cup$, 
and  iaUow^eandUs  were  considered  lux- 
uries   in    England. —  Woollen   clotks, 
made  in  England,  were  appointed  to 
be  sold  in  Antwerp  by  the  English 


company  of  merchant  adventurers. 
Wool  was  then  our  staple  commodity ; 
and,  in  commemoration  of  the  fact,  the 
lord  chancellor  still  sits  on  a  wool- 
sack, when  acting  as  speaker  of  the 
house  of  lords. — The  Jubilee  instituted 
as  a  centenary  festival  by  pope  Boni- 
face, and  all  attending  it  received  ple- 
nary absolution  of  their  sins. 

SOVEREIGNS.      East.    Empirt. 
1261,  Michael  Paleologus  and  John 
Lascaris ;  1282,  Andronicus  II.  Pale- 
ologus.    Popes,   1971,  Gregory  X.; 
1276,  Innocent  V.,  Adrian  V.,  and 
John  XXL;    1277,   Nicholas  III..; 
1281,  Martin   IV.;    1285,  Honorius 
IV. ;   1288,  Nicholas  IV.  ;  1294,  Ce- 
lestineV.;  1294,  Boni&ce  VIII.;  1303, 
Benedict    XI.;     1305,    Clement  V. 
Scotland.  1249,  Alexander  III.;  1886, 
Interregnum;      1292,    John    Baliol; 
1297,  Edward  I.;    1298»   Wallace, 
chief;  1304,  John  Baliol  and  Edward 
I.  restored*  France.   1270,  Philip  III. 
(the  Hardy);  1285,  Philip  IV.  (the 
Fine).     Denmark.  1859,  Eric  VII. ; 
1286,  Eric  VIII.    Portugal.    1947, 
Alpbonso  III. ;  1879,  Dennis.     Gst'^ 
many  (or  West).  1257,  Alphonso  of 
Castile ;  1273,  Rodolph  I.  of  Haps- 
burg;    1292,  Adolphus  of  Nassau; 
1898,  Albert  I.  of  Austria. 


SECTION  VI. 

EDWARD  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1307  TO  1327—20  ybaes. 

Personal  History.  Edward  II.  was  bom  at  CaemaTOo  1284,  and  was  the 
first  tituUr  prince  of  Wales.  He  married  Isabel  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  and 
had,  amongst  other  issue,  Edward  III. ;  and  Joan,  wife  of  Darid,  son  of 
Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland.  If  Edward's  father  had  reason  to  rejoice  at 
the  a£fection  of  his  queen,  he  had  himself  cause  to  lament  the  cruelty  of  his 
own.  This  king  resembled  his  father  in  £ice  and  personal  accomplishments, 
but  was  wholly  unlike  him  in  character.  His  main  foible  was  a  passion  for 
favourites,  to  whose  judgment  he  constantly  deferred ;  and  he  possessed  not 
the  requisite  vigour  of  mind  to  keep  the  barons  in  even  moderate  subjection. 
We  must  be  careful  how  we  stigmatize  such  of  our  early  kings  as  were  unfor- 
tunate in  their  rule ;  since  neither  the  good  nor  the  great  were  in  those  days 
secure  against  the  plou  of  faction.  The  turbulence  of  the  great,  and  'the 
madness  of  the  people/  are  evils,  equally  with  the  tyranny  of  princes,  incident 
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to  society,  and  with  the  same  care  to  be  gvatded  against.  Edward's  &ther 
tyrannically  made  many  yiolent  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  but 
he  acted  fearlessly,  and  his  barons  submitted.  Young  Edward,  on  the  con- 
trary, i^as  all  facility  and  good-temper ;  and  his  weakness,  not  his  violeooe, 
wrought  his  ruin.  The  laws  were  subverted  ;  an  attempt  to  restore  them  was 
an  imputed  ciime  ;  and  nothing  but  the  king's  murder  could  satisfy  his  assail- 
ants. A  constitution,  therefore,  depending  as  that  of  England  so  entirely  did  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  ruler,  was  necessarily  a  government  of  will  rather 
than  of  law. 

Political  History.  Edward  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twenty-three;  and 
his  engaging  person  and  fair  character  induced  the  nation  to  hope  for  a  glorious 
reign.  But  his  first  act  proved  him  unqualified  to  succeed  so  politic  a  prince  as 
his  fiither.  lie  marched  to  Scotland  to  secure  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom, 
in  conformity  with  his  parent's  dying  injunction  ;  yet,  without  any  cogent  rea« 
son,  suddenly  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned  to  London.  His  elevation  of 
Pieis  Gaveston,  son  of  a  Gascon  knight,  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  together 
with  the  insolence  of  the  fevourite,  gave  umbrage  to  the  barons,  who,  headed 
by  Thomas  earl  of  Lancaster,  the  king's  cousin,  forced  Edward  to  expatriate 
him ;  and  when  the  royal  attachment  was  notwithstanding  evinced,  by  his 
appointment  to  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  they  seized  him,  and  cut  off  his 
head  in  Warwick  castle.  With  30,000  men,  Edward  again  proceeded  to 
Scotland  ;  but  was  defeated  at  Bannockburn  1314,  with  immense  lou, 
Bobert  Bruce  being  thereupon  raised  to  the  Scottish  throne. 

The  king,  after  narrowly  escaping  captivity,  returned  home  ;  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  fresh  dispute  with  the  barons,  fur  his  selection  of  a  new  favourite, 
Hugh  Le  Despenser,  whom  he  loaded  with  honours  and  wealth.  Lancaster 
again  raised  a  force  against  his  cousin,  who  took  him  prisoner  at  Burton-on- 
Trent,  and  beheaded  him  on  an  eminence  near  his  own  castle  of  Pomfret.  A 
more  powerful  league,  however,  was  now  formed  against  the  unhappy  Edward. 
Charles  IV.  cited  him  to  do  homage  for  Guienne,  to  obtain  a  pretext  for  dis- 
possessing him  of  that  province  ;  and  when  queen  Isabella  visited  Paris  to 
settle  the  dispute  between  her  husband  and  brother,  Mortimer  earl  of  March, 
one  of  the  adherents  of  Lancaster,  who  had  escaped  from  imprisonment  in 
England,  prevailed  on  her  to  sanction  a  conspiracy,  which  had  been  formed 
for  the  destruction  of  Spenser.  So  warmly  did  she  enter  into  Mortimer's  de- 
sign, that  she  even  forced  the  prince  of  Wales,  then  only  fourteen,  to  become  a 
party  in  the  plot,  and  soon  af^er  landed  in  Suffolk  with  3000  men  in  arms. 
Several  of  the  royal  house,  three  prelates,  and  other  persons  of  influeocey 
flocked  to  her  standard ;  and  the  king,  who  had  escaped  to  Ireland,  was  cap- 
tured, and  carried  to  Kenilworth  castle.  The  Spensers,  father  and  son,  were 
executed  ;  and  charges  being  drawn  up  against  the  king,  he  was  removed  to 
Berkeley  castle,  and  there  barbarously  murdered  by  passing  a  heated  iron  into 
hb  bowels,  1327.  The  horrid  deed  was  revealed  to  the  castle-guards  by  the 
screams  of  the  agonized  monarch,  who  thus  cruelly  died  in  his  forty-fourth 
year.  lie  was  buried  in  Gloucester  cathedral ;  and  his  tomb,  not  hr  distant 
from  the  high  altar,  is  still  to  be  seen,  havin^c  on  it  the  recumbent  figure  of  the 
unfortunate  king,  in  alabaster,  supposed,  from  the  elegance  of  the  sculpture,  to 
be  of  Italian  workmanship,  with  a  more  modem  and  very  beautiful  canopy  of 
tabernacle-work. 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Battle  of  Bannoeklfum,  1314.  As- 
sembling the  whole  military  force  of 
England,  together  with   troops  from 


Flanders,  Edward  appeared  on  the 
frontiers  of  Scotland  1314,  with 
100,000  men.    Robert  Bruce,  on  tbe 
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Other  handy  could  master  but  30,000 
at  the  utmost :  but  these,  being  men 
distinguished  by  acts  of  valour,  ren- 
dered desperate  by  their  situation,  and 
inured  to  all  the  varieties  of  fortune, 
might  justly,  under  such  a  leader,  be 
deemed  formidable.  Bruce  posted 
himself  at  Bannock  bum,  near  Stir- 
ling, where  he  ha^  a  hill  on  his  right 
flank,  and  a  morass  on  his  left :  and 
not  content  with  having  taken  these 
precautions  to  prevent  being  sur- 
rounded, he  knew  the  superior 
strength  of  the  enemy  in  cavalry,  and 
made  provision  against  it.  Having  a 
rivulet  in  front,  he  commanded  deep 
pits  to  be  dug  along  its  banks,  and 
sharp  stakes  to  be  planted  in  them, 
and  the  whole  to  be  carefully  covered 
with  turf.  The  English  arrived  in 
tight  in  the  evening,  and  a  conflict 
ensued  between  two  bodies  of  cavalry; 
when  Bruce,  being  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  Henry  de  Bohun,  of  the 
family  of  Hereford,  at  one  stroke  cleft 
him  to  the  chin  with  a  battle-axe,  in 
sight  of  the  two  armies.  The  Scots, 
encouraged  by  this  favourable  event, 
prognosticated  a  happy  issue  to  the 
combat  on  the  ensuing  day;  while 
the  English,  confident  in  their  num- 
bers, and  elated  with  former  successes, 
longed  for  an  opportunity  of  revenge. 
Early  on  the  ensuing  morning  (June 
25)  Edward  advanced  towards  the 
Scots.  The  earl  of  Gloucester,  his 
nephew,  who  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  cavalry,  impelled  by  the 
ardour  of  youth,  ru^shed  to  the  attack 
without  precaution,  and  fell  among 
the  covered  pits.  As  this  body  of 
horse  was  consequently  disordered. 
Sir  James  Douglas,  who  commanded 
the  Scottish  cavalry,  pushed  it  off  the 
fleld  with  considerable  lo.«s.  While 
the  English  were  alarmed  at  so  unfor- 
tunate a    commencement,    they    ob- 


served an  army  on  the  heighti,  which 
seemed  marching  leisurely  to  surround 
them.  It  was  in  faci  a  number 
of  waggoners  and  sumpter-boys, 
whom  Robert  had  collected;  and 
having  supplied  them  with  military 
standards,  he  thus  gave  them  the 
appearance,  at  a  distance,  of  a  formi- 
dable body.  The  stratagem  took 
effect :  the  English  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  for  the  space  of  ninety 
miles,  till  they  reached  Berwick.  The 
Scots,  besides  an  immense  booty,  took 
many  persons  of  quality  prisoners, 
whom  Robert  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  whose  ransom  was  a  new 
accession  of  wealth  to  the  victorious 
array.  Edward  narrowly  escaped,  by 
taking  shelter  in  Dunbar,  and  thence 
pass^  by  sea  to  Berwick.  Such  was 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  of  Ban- 
nock bum,  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Scotland. 

The  Leprosy  prevailed  in  England 
and  throughout  Europe }  and  amongst 
the  wild  fancies  of  the  age,  it  was  ima- 
gined that  persons  so  affected  had 
plotted  with  the  Saracens  and  Jews  to 
poison  the  wells  and  fountains.  Men 
being  glad  of  any  pretence  to  get  rid  of 
those  who  were  a  burden  to  them, 
many  leprous  people  were  burned  alive ; 
while  the  Jews  had  their  goods  confii« 
cated  on  the  same  account. 

A  great  Famine  1316;  when 'the 
parliament  limited  the  price  of  provi- 
sions as  follows  :  An  ox,  sixteen  shil- 
lings ;  a  cow,  twelve ;  a  hog  two  years 
old,  three  and  fourpence;  a  sheep  un- 
shorn, one  and  eightpence;  if  shorn, 
one  and  twopence  t  a  goose,  two- 
pence-halfpenny ;  a  capon,  two- 
pence ;  a  hen,  one  penny  ;  twenty-four 
eggs,  one  penny.  A  quarter  of  wheat, 
beans,  or  peas,  twenty  shillings. 


CUfEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Independence  of  Switzerland.  Hel- 
vetia had  for  centuries  continued  tri- 
butary to  the  Germans  and  Burgun- 
dians ;  but  the  emperor  Albert  treated 
the  inhabitant!  with  luch  rigour,  that 


they  petitioned  against  the  cruelty  of 
his  governors.  Far  from  sympathizing 
with  the  groaning  people,  Albert  de- 
puted Herman  Gesler,  his  viceroy,  to 
stop  their  clamours  by  any  means  in 
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hit  power ;  and  that  fuDCtkmary  fiuled 
not  to  increase  their  burdens.  The  coun- 
try being  thus  ripe  for  a  ciril  explo- 
sion, it  required  only  some  daring  hand 
to  fire  the  train.  ^  hen  Gesler,  there- 
fore, with  a  degree  of  insolence  as 
impolitic  as  ridiculous,  placed  his 
plumed  cap  upon  a  spear  in  the  centre 
of  the  market-place  of  Altorff,  and 
ordered  that  every  one  passing  should, 
on  pain  of  death,  pay  it  the  tokens  of 
submission  which  he  exacted  in  his 
own  person,  Tell,  a  sturdy  mountain- 
eer, refused  compliance.  Being  brought 
before  the  governor,  the  recusant,  ac- 
cording to  the  current  story,  was  com- 
manded to  shoot  an  apple  from  the 
head  of  his  own  son,  as  the  price  of 
his  escape  from  condign  punishment. 
Tell,  drawing  two  arrows  from  his 
quiver,  placed  one  in  his  bosom,  and 
with  the  other  succeeded  in  hitting  the 
proposed  mark,  without  injury  to  the 
boy ;  but  having  the  boldness  to  avow 
his  purpose  of  using  the  weapon  he 
had  reserved  against  the  governor,  had 
he  hurt  his  boy,  the  latter  sentenced 
him  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and 
carried  him  off  in  his  own  barge  across 
the  lake  of  Lucerne.  A  storm  arising 
during  the  passage.  Tell,  whose  skill 
as  a  navigator  was  not  inferior  to  his 
other  qualifications,  was  released  from 
his  chains,  and  placed  at  the  helm. 
Steering  the  vessel  under  a  rock,  still 
shown  as  the  site  of  the  exploit,  one 
desperate  leap  from  the  deck  placed 
him  out  of  the  reach  of  his  captors. 
The  death  of  Gesler,  whom  Tell  soon 
aAer  shot  while  riding  near  Kusnacht, 
formed  the  signal  of  a  general  rising, 
which  terminated  in  the  establishment 
of  Swiss  independence  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1308.  Tell,  who  continued  a 
private  citizen,  survived  the  liberation 
of  his  country  fortv-six  years.  The 
canton  of  Shweiiz  (whence  the  name 
Switzerland)  had,  before  the  affair  of 
Tell,  united  with  those  of  Zurich,  Lu- 
cerne, Klri,  and  Underwald,  on  the 
principles  of  mutual  defence,  against 
their  Austrian  masters,  under  the  title 
of  the  Helvetic  confederacy.  The  se- 
ceiiion,  however,  was  not  complete  un- 
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til  1513,  when  Appenzel,  the  last  of 
the  nineteen  cantons,  quitted  ita  an- 
cient protectors.  The  armies  of  Ger- 
many and  France  in  vain  attempted  to 
destroy  the  league:  again  and  again 
they  were  repulsed,  the  mountains  of 
the  Swiss  giving  them  every  advantage 
over  their  assailants:  and  at  leogu, 
by  the  treaty  of  Weetphalia,  1648,  the 
Helvetic  confederacy  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  other  European  states. 

Capture  of  Rhodes,  Villaret,  grand 
master  of  the  knights  HopitaJlers, 
whose  order  had  been  founded  at  Jeru- 
salem for  valour  in  the  crusades,  being 
annoyed  by  the  Saracen  population  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  resided,  resolved  on 
removing  to  Rhodes,  which  had  also 
many  Saracen  inhabitants.  Androni- 
cus,  the  eastern  emperor,  to  whom 
Rhodes  now  belonged,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion Villaret's  proceeding,  and  urged 
the  Saracens  to  eject  him.  He,  how- 
ever, got  possession  of  the  capital  after 
a  severe  struggle,  1310;  and  in  four 
more  years  subjugated  the  whole 
island,  when  he  exterminated  the  Sara- 
cens to  a  man,  and  changed  the  title  of 
his  order  to  that  of  the  knights  of 
Rhodes. — For  two  centuries  from  this 
period  these  knights  were  a  terror  to 
the  Saiacens  and  Turks  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Suppression  of  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars, The  knights  of  this  order  had 
acquired  vast  riches  and  military  re- 
nown :  but  Philip  IV.  of  France 
charged  them  with  such  enormities, 
that  Clement  V.  reluctantly  suppressed 
their  order,  1 308.  Many  of  them,  after 
trials  for  capital  crimes,  were  put  to 
death  ;  while  a  great  portion  or  their 
revenues  was  bestowed  upon  the 
knights  Hopitallers. 

The  Guelph  and  GhibelUne  contest 
at  its  height.  The  German  power  in 
Italy  had  been  declining  from  a  period 
prior  to  the  reign  of  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg :  no  year  had  passed  without  a 
conflict  between  the  two  factions, 
whereby  cities,  districts,  and  even  pri- 
vate families,  were  involved  in  troubles, 
divisions,  and  civil  butchery.  The 
Florentines,    Pisans,    Genoese^   and 
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LuccaoSy  ciring  neither  for  pope  nor 
emperor,  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
struggleyand  declared  themselfes  in- 
dependent ;  and  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when   Henry  VII.  became  emperor, 
1308.    Resolyed  on  recovering  tne  re- 
volted states,  Henry  obtained  from  the 
diet  of  Frankfort  sufficient  supplies  for 
what  was  called  a  Roman  expedition  ; 
and    arriving  at  Milan  with  all  the 
princes    of    the   empire,   1311,  was 
crowned  king  of  Lomtiardy.    This  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  a  new 
iron  crown,  the  Guelphs  having  con- 
cealed the  old  one  of  the  Lombard 
sovereigns,  to  which  great  virtues  were 
attribute .     The  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  contest  was  not  now,  as  heretofore, 
a  struggle  between  the  pMriesthood  and 
the  empire,  but  a  civil  strife  between 
one  state  and  another.    The.  Floren- 
tines and  Genoese  were  warring  upon 
Pisa;  Rome  was  tyrannised  over  by 
the  Colonnas  and  Ursini ;  the  Vene- 
tians were  expelling  the  house  of  £ste 
from  Ferrara ;  and  down  to  Sicily  all 
was  rivalry,  conflict,  and  rout.     We 
cannot  but  look  favourably  upon  the 
talents  of  Henry,  when  we  find  this 
scene  of  confusion  gradually  dissipate 
as  be  proceeded  from  one  part  of  Italy 
to  another.    Cremona  he  reduced  by 
force ;  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Flacentia, 
made  peace  with  him;   Padua  paid 
him  100,000  crowns ;  and  the  Vene- 
tians presented  him  with  a  like  sum, 
and  a  diamond  crown.     At  Genoa  he 
was  joyously  received  ;  but  Clement 
v.,  although  be  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance invited  Henry  into  Italy,  now 
leagued  with  the  Ursini  faction  to  op- 
pose his  entrance  into  Rome.     By  tne 
aid  of  the  Colonnas,  however,  he  got 
admission  into  the  city ;  and  from  the 
capitol  issued  an  edict  toMhe  effect 
that  all  the  states  of  Italy  should  pay 
him  an  annual  tribute.    In  this  order 
he    comprehended    the    kingdom    of 
Naples;    to  which  he  was  going  to 
make  good  his  claim  of  superiority  by 
arms,  when  he  died    at    i3enevento, 
1314.     From  this    time    the    terms 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  were   never 
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heard  but  in  a  lente  opposed  to  their 
original  signification.  Wheneverhence- 
forth  any  Italian  state  was  disturbed 
by  a  fiiction,  the  rebels  were  called 
Ghibellines,  because,  like  the  empe- 
rors of  former  days,Uiey  sought  to  ais* 
turb  the  peace ;  while  the  rebels  in  re- 
turn bestowed  the  title  of  Guelphs 
upon  the  party  whose  power  they  en- 
deavoured to  subvert. 

Riff  of  the  Haychatis.  These  were 
a  party  of   Mystics  who  settled  at 
mount  Athos,  in  Thessaly,  1340,  and 
who  had  reached  that  tranquillity  of 
mind  required  by  their  tenets.   Mysti- 
cism existed  amongst  the  eclectic  sect 
of  Plato*s  disciples,  and  has  been  no- 
ticed, in  all  ages,  in  certain  sects  pro- 
fessing Christianity.    St.  Bernard,  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Thomas  d  Kem- 
pis,  Albert  the  great,  St.  Theresa,  and 
Molinos,  the  founder  of  the  Quietists, 
were  mystics.    In  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, the  excellent  Jeremy  Taylor,  Dr. 
Henry  More,  John  N orris  of  Bemerton, 
and  some  of  the  professors  of  Hutchin- 
sonianism,  were  devoted  to  mystical 
theology.  Mysticism  (not  to  confound 
it   with    those  vital   articles  of   our 
Faith,    the   influence    of   the    Holy 
Spirit,  and  the  Communion  of  Saints) 
is  the  belief  in  an  union  of  the  soul 
with  God,  so  intimate,  that  she  is  en- 
a  bled  to  behold  him,  though  in  the 
body,  not  intuitively,  as  he  is  seen  by 
the  blessed  in  heaven,  but  in  a  light 
essentially  divine;  and  to  have  free 
communion  with  Him.    At  an  early 
period  of  Christianity,  three  stages  in 
the  soul's  progress  to  perfection  are 
named  ;  the  purgative,  the  illumina- 
tive, and  the  contemplative  or  unitive. 
For  each  of  these  she  disposes  herself 
by  prayer,  penance,  and  submission  to 
the  divine  will ;  and  each  has  its  vicissi- 
tudes of  spiritual  joy  and  trial.    To 
obtain  a  contrite  and  humble  heart, 
the  foundation  of  all  virtue,  requires 
many  an  arduous  effort,  many  a  painful 
sacrifice.  As  the  soul  advances  in  vir- 
tue, her  combats  continue ;  temptations 
to  vanity,  to  gratifications  of  sense,  to 
dissipation  of  thought,  press  on  her 
and  appear  to  multiply ;  but  at  length 
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the  three  stages  are  fMt$ed,2aid  the  ut- 
most point  of  earthly  happiness  is  at- 
tained. What  has  been  termed  the 
qfiritual  night,  during  the  third  stage, 
was  considered  by  far  the  severest  trial 
endured  by  the  soul  in  its  progress  to 
perfection. — It  has  been  questioned 
now  far  mystical  theology  may  have 
tended  to  the  glory  of  Ciod,  and  the 
good  of  mankind  ;  on  which  point  it 
may  be  said,  that  no  man  can  with- 
draw himself  from  the  active  and  use- 
ful occupations  of  life,  without  a  cogent 
reason  for  his  retirement,  a  reason 
which  must  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  of 
his  better  ability,  when  thus  secluded, 
to  do  the  will  of  his  Maker,  and  so  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-men. 
lliis  is  all  that  monachism  can  build 
upon  in  the  way  of  merit.  Now  unless 
mystical  devotion  can  consist  with  the 
ro^ular  discharge  of  the  active  duties 
of  society,  with  which  we  have  daily 


proof  that  vital  religion  may  consist,  it 
can  surely  only  be  safely  cultivated  by 
such  as  are  devoted  to  the  cloister,  or 
are  otherwise  unable  to  conform  to  the 
usual  requirements  of  social  life. 

Removal  of  the  Papacy  to  Avignon, 
It  was  pope  Clement  V.  who,  pre- 
ferring his  native  France  to  Italy,  re- 
moved the  papal  seat  to  Avignon, 
1308;  a  measure  productive  of  much 
civil  discord  in  Rome,  to  which  city 
it  did  not  return  during  sixty-eight 
years.  Clement  VI.,  on  his  accession, 
bought  the  city  of  Avignon,  and  added 
it  to  the  Roman  state,  to  which  it 
belonged  for  centuries  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  the  papal  seat.  Daring 
the  contest  which  soon  after  followed 
between  the  Urbanists  and  Clemen- 
tines, the  anti-popes  resided  at  Avig- 
non, and  fulminated  their  anathemas 
against  their  rivals  of  the  capitol. 


EMINENT  PKRSONS. 


Duni  ScotuSf  a  theologian  at  Ox- 
ford^ and  founder  of  the  realistSf  a 
logical  sect,  who  asserted  that  things, 
not  words,  were  the  object  of  dialectics. 
He  was  called  the  Most  Subtle  Doctor. 
Dying  of  apoplexy,  he  was  buried 
before  the  vital  spark  had  fled ;  as  was 
found  on  opening  his  coffin  some  time 
after,  at  Cologne.  Occam,  founder  of 
the  nommalitts,  in  opposition  to  the 
realists,  was  a  pupil  under  Duns  Sco- 
tos.  He  was  termed  the  Invincible 
Doctor,  and  affirmed  that  words^  and 
not  things,  were  the  objects  of  dialec- 
tics,    lie  became  a  Franciscan  friar. 


Buridan,  born  in  Flanders,  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Paris,  and 
was  a  supporter  of  the  nominalists. 
He  is  celebrated  for  an  argument  in 
favour  of  free-will,  wherein  he  states 
the  case  of  an  ass  placed  between  two 
bundles  of  hay,  so  arranged  as  to 
affect  the  senses  of  the  animal  in  the 
same  manner*,  when  the  ass,  on  the 
principle  of  necessity,  was  kept,  by  the 
equal  operation  of  conflicting  motives, 
undecided  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  until 
he  died. 


INVENTIONS,  &c. 


Dublin  University  founded.  This 
university,  usually  called  Trinity  Col- 
lege, has,  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament, 
the  privileges  ad  enndem  with  Oxford 
and  Cambridge. — Lincoln* s  Inn  So* 
ciety  established^  1310.  There  are  four 
principal  inns  of  court  in  London,  the 
Inner  and  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's 
Inn  and  Gray's  Inn.  Like  colleges  in 
an  university,  they  were  instituted  for 

Joung  students  in  the  law ;  and  Henry 
11.,  in  1344,  forbade  the  teaching  of 


law  in  any  other  schools  than  the  inns. 
At  the  present  day  they  are  occupied 
as  chambers  by  all  professions;  and 
the  law-sCudent  is  only  obliged  to  be 
entered  of  one,  and  dine  in  the  com- 
mon-hall a  certain  number  of  times, 
before  he  is  called  to  the  bar,  and  le- 
gally qualified  10  plead  and  conduct 
causes. — Ettrlhenwure  was  first  used 
in  Kiigland. 

SOVEREIGNS.    Eastern  Empin. 
1282,     Andronicus    II.,  Paleologiai. 
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Popes,  1305,  Clement  V.  Scotland,  1320,  Christopher  II.  Por/i^a/.  1279, 
1304,  Edward  I.  and  John  Baliol  re-  Dennis;  1325,  Alphonso  fV.  Ger- 
8tored;1309,Rol>ertI.,  Bruce.  France.! many  (or  WeiO,  1298,  Albert  I.  of 
1285,  Philip  IV., the  Fine ;1314,Loui8i  Austria;    1308,    Henry  VII.;    1313, 


X.  Hutio;  1316,  John  I.;  1316»  Philip 
V.  the  Long;  1322,  Charles  IV.,  the 
Fine.    Denmark.  1286,  Eric   VIII.; 


Interregnum;  1314,  Frederick  III.  of 
Austria;  1314,  Louis  V.  of  BaTaria. 


SECTION  VII. 
EDWARD  III.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1327  TO  1377—50  years. 

Personal  History,  Edward  III.  was  born  at  Windsor,  1312,  and  married 
Philippa^  daughter  of  William,  count  of  Haioault,  by  whom  he  had  twelve 
children.  His  eldest  son  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  called  the  black  prince, 
on  account  of  wearing  black  armour,  was  born  1330,  and  married  Joan, 
daughter  of  Edward  earl  of  Kent,  his  uncle,  by  whom  he  had  his  only  son, 
afterwards  Richard  II.  By  his  valour,  the  provinces  of  Bretagne,  Poitou,  and 
«  Guienne  were  ceded  to  the  £ngli:»h  :  and  over  these  the  king  placed  him,  with 
the  title  of  duke  of  Aquitaine.  It  was  while  residing  in  his  foreign  princi- 
pality, that  Peter  the  cruel  sought  refuge  at  his  court,  on  being  driven  from 
Castile  by  Henry  of  Transtamare.  In  accomplishing  the  temporary  resto- 
ration of  that  king,  he  lost  his  own  health  :  and  while  engaged  in  a  dispute 
with  Charles  V.  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  do  homage  to  the  French  crown, 
bis  £iiliog  health  obliged  him  to  return  for  medical  advice  to  England.  Here 
a  consumption  carried  him  off,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  nation,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six,  1376,  a  year  before  tlie  decease  of  his  fiither.  He  was  buried  in 
Canterbury  cathedral,  where  his  monument  is  to  be  seen,  having  his  effigy 
in  complete  armour,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  with  the  arms  raised  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  finely  executed  in  brass  gilt,  and  surmounted  by  a  rich  canopy, 
in  which  are  his  gauntlets  and  the  scabbard  of  his  sword.  King  Edwani*s 
fourth  son  was  John  of  Gaunt  or  Ghent.  Edward  was  tall,  majestic,  and 
finely  shaped,  with  a  piercing  eye,  and  aquiline  visage.  He  excelled  in  feats 
of  arms,  was  affable,  and  eloquent ;  and  had  the  art  of  commanding  the  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects,  without  seeming  to  solicit  popularity.  He  was  a  consti- 
tutional knight-errant ;  and  his  example  diffused  the  spirit  of  chivalry  through- 
out the  nation.  The  love  of  glory  was  his  predominant  passion  and  error;  to 
the  gratification  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrihce,  on  occasion,  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  the  people  to  bear  the  load  of  taxes  with  which  he 
encumbered  them,  but  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  person,  the  fame  of  his 
victories,  and  the  excellent  laws  and  regulations  which  the  parliament  enacted 
with  his  concurrence.  Edward  is  more  to  be  lauded  for  his  domestic  govern- 
ment, than  for  his  foreign  victories ;  and  England  enjoyed  under  him  a  longer 
interval  of  domestic  peace,  than  she  had  known  in  any  former  period,  or  than 
she  experienced  for  many  ages  after. 

Political  Histortf.  At  the  moment  of  Edward's  succession,  being  only 
eighteen,  Robert  Bruce,  the  old  king  of  Scotland,  invaded  the  northern  fron- 
tier with  his  famous  generaU  Murray  and  Dout^las;  and  the  young  monarch, 
though  he  could  not  induce  the  enemy  to  fight,  drjve  him  back  into  his 
country.  Having  privately  intimated  his  desire  to  punish  the  adulterous 
murderer  of  his  parent,  lord  Montacute  and  a  few  other  confidential  lords 
accompanied    him    to    Nottingham    castle,  where  earl  Mortimer  and  the 
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queen  dowagn  resided.  As  the  plice  was  strictly  gutrded,  it  became 
Decessary  to  communicate  the  design  to  Sir  William  Eland,  the  governor,  who 
lealously  look  part  in  it.  The  king's  paity  being  admitted  by  a  subterraneoos 
passage,  Mortimer  all  unprepared  was  seized  in  his  apartment,  carried  before 
the  parliament,  condemned  without  trial,  and  hanged  at  the  Elms  near  Lon- 
don. The  queen  dowager  was  hereupon  confined  to  her  house  at  Risings,  and 
her  revenue  reduced  to  4000/.  per  annum  ;  and  though  her  royal  son  paid  her 
a  decent  visit  once  or  twice  a  year,  she  was  never  able  to  regain  his  affections. 
After  several  fruitless  marches  northward,  in  order  to  secure  the  Scottish  throne 
to  the  son  of  the  first  Baliol,  Edward*s  attention  was  roused  by  the  state  of 
afi&iirs  in  France. 

Philip  de  Valois,  cousin  of  the  former  king,  had  just  succeeded  to  the 
throne ;  but  Edward  claimed  precedency,  as  nearer  of  kin  by  the  mothers  side. 
As  the  salic  law  prevailed  in  France,  this  amounted  to  nothing ;  and  the  young 
monarch  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  his  absurd  pretensions,  when  the  count 
d'Artois,  Philip*s  brother-in-law,  who  was  at  enmity  with  his  relative,  forcibly 
urged  him  to  proceed.  D'Arteville,  the  rebellious  brewer  of  Ghent,  aided  the 
designs  of  the  English  king,  by  bringing  over  the  Flemings  to  his  cause ;  and 
it  was  he  who  induced  Edward  to  style  himself  sovereign  of  France,  a  title 
which  all  his  successors,  to  George  111.  inclusive,  in  like  manner  assumed. 
The  English  having  successfully  attacked  a  large  French  fleet,  which  had  at- 
tempted to  land  troops  on  the  coast,  sinking  230  of  the  ships,  and  destroying 
the  almost  incredible  number  of  30,000  men  on  board,  Edward,  when  an 
insurrection  against  Philip  occurred  in  Biittany,  1346,  hastened  to  espouse 
the  quarrel  of  the  count  de  Montford,  and  met  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  the  king  in  person,  at  Crescy.  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  had  the  chief 
command  under  his  father:  some  pieces  of  artillery  were  for  the  first 
lime  in  Europe,  with  one  exception,  made  use  of  by  the  English  :  the 
French  had  120,000  men,  and  the  English  about  a  third  of  that  numUa*. 
Victory  decided  for  Edward  ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  loss  of  the  French  was 
40,000,  including  the  kings  of  Bohemia  and  Majorca,  1200  knights, 
1400  gentlemen,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility;  while  that  of  the 
English  was  out  of  all  proportion  small.  The  battle  began  at  three  in  the 
afternoon ;  and,  at  dusk,  the  whole  French  army  had  taken  to  flight, 
pursued  by  the  soldiers  of  the  black  prince,  who,  on  his  letum  to  the  camp, 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  his  royal  paient.  Embracing  him  witli 
ardour,  he  exclaimed,  '  Persevere  my  son  in  your  honourable  course:  you  are 
indeed  my  son  ;  for  valiantly  have  you  acquitted  yourself  to-day,  and  truly 
have  you  shown  yourself  worthy  of  empire  1' 

Meannhile  other  generals  of  Edward  were  adding  to  bis  conquests,  in 
Cuienne  and  Brittany ;  but  the  king,  little  anxious  to  possess  the  dominion  of 
France,  contented  himself  with  starving  out  the  garrison  of  Calai?,  in  which 
undertaking  he  employed  a  full  year.  \\  hile  these  matters  were  transacting, 
the  Scots,  under  David  XL,  entered  England  1346,  to  the  amount  of  50,000, 
and  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as  Durham ;  when  queen  Philippa,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  heroically  met  them,  and  with  an  inferior  force  of 
12,000,  defeated  them  at  Neville's  Cross,  bringing  their  king  captive  to  London. 
Having  secured  her  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  she  hastened  to  Calais,  and  was 
received  in  the  English  camp  before  that  place  with  all  the  triumph  due  to 
her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her  success,  and  with  the  characteristic  chivalry-  and 
gallantry  of  the  day.  At  length  Jean  de  Vienne,  the  governor  of  Calais, 
desired  to  surrender ;  and  Edward  instantly  peopled  the  town  with  English, 
making  it  the  market  for  wool,  leather,  tin,  and  lead,  the  four  chief  commodi- 
ties of  England,  to  which  foreign  merchants  willingly  repaired  to  make  pur- 
chases. By  the  treachery  of  the  governor  (Aimerie  de  Pavia,  an  Italian)  ap- 
pointed over  the  place  at  the  surrender,  the  king  had  nearly  lost  his  new 
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possession ;  but  with   great  spirit  be  crushed  the  coDspiracy,  and   Calais 
remained  an  appendage  to  the  British  crown  until  the  reign  of  Mary. 

A  truce  now  followed  between  the  sovereigns  of  the  two  kingdoms,  rather  on 
aooonnt  of  the  dreadful  pestilence  that  ravi^ped  £urope,  than  from  any  other 
cause ;  doriog  whidi  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  II.  In  1366 
the  prince  of  Wales,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  prenous  campaigns,  ven- 
tared  into  the  heart  of  France  with  only  1 2^000  men ;  and  at  Maupertius,  near 
Poictiers,  was  met  by  king  John,  commanding  an  army  of  60,000.  We  hare 
bene  an  instance  of  a  young  roan  of  twenty-seven  conducting  a  battle  with  all 
the  skill  of  a  veteran  general,  and  (displaying,  when  he  had  gained  a  victory  in 
the  hce  of  hope,  a  degree  of  moderation  and  humanity  honourable  to  the  age 
of  chivalry.  The  king  of  France  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  the  prince  was  no 
sooner  acquainted  with  the  event,  than,  with  all  the  courtesy  of  knighthood, 
he  hastened  to  meet  him,  sympathized  with  him,  ascribed  his  own  victory  to 
Providence,  and  paid  the  fallen  monarch  the  tribute  of  praise  due  to  his  great 
valour.  He  then  ordered  a  repast  for  him,  and  himself  served  at  the  table, 
declaring  that  he  was  only  a  subject,  and  had  not  forgotten  the  respect  which 
a  crowned  head  was  bound  to  exact.  The  generous  example  thus  set  by  the 
prince,  was  imitated  throughout  the  English  army  ;  and  all  the  prisoners  were 
dismined,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  ransom.  Upon  Edward's  arrival  in 
London,  he  caused  his  prisoner  to  ride  through  the  streets  of  the  city  on  a 
white  fteed  of  surpassing  beauty,  arrayed  in  royal  apparel,  while  he  himself 
bestrode  a  black  palfrey  by  his  side,  clad  in  plain  attire.  Thus  were  two  kings 
at  one  moment  captives  to  the  English  monarch ;  though  both  were  ultimately 
rdeased. 

King  Edward  had  the  unhappiness,  in  the  decline  of  life,  not  only  to  lose  all 
his  French  acquisitions,  save  Calais,  but  to  see  also  his  valiant  son  sink  pre- 
maturely into  the  grave ;  calamities  which  he  survived  about  a  year  only ; 
dying  at  Sheen,  now  Richmond,  Surrey,  1377,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  fifty-first  of  his  reign.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey, 
where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen,  having  thereon  his  figure  of  brass  guilt,  sur- 
rounded by  statues  of  his  children  and  others.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  there 
is  no  reign  amongst  those  of  the  ancient  British  sovereigns  so  deserving  of 
study,  as  that  of  Edward  III. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


7%e  Black  Death,  a  dreadful  pesti- 
lence, originating  in  the  east,  spread 
throughout  Europe,  1348.  Those 
whom  it  affected  vomited  blood,  and 
died  immediately.  Every  spot  which 
the  sick  had  touched  spreaa  the  con- 
tagion ;  and  the  eyes  of  the  patient 
were  considered  especially  capable  of 
communicating  the  disorder.  In 
London  alone  58,000  died  in  five 
months;  and  it  was  estimated  that 
not  more  than  a  fif\h  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  survived.  In  France 
the  mortality  was  still  greater,  espe- 
cially amongst  persons  of  rank,  at  the 
head  of  which  weie  two  queens.  In 
China  thirteen  millions  fell  a  sacrifice; 
India  was  comparatively  depopulated ; 
Cyprus  lost  all  its  inhabitants ;  Tar- 


tary  was  strewed  with  the  corpses  of 
its  wandering  tribes;  and  the  pope 
published  a  statement,  wherein  he 
declared  that,  throughout  the  east,  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  millions  had 
fallen  victims  to  this  terrible  scourge ! 
The  affection  derived  its  epithet  from 
the  dark  appearance  of  the  bodies 
after  death ;  a  frequent  occurrence 
when  the  previous  illness  has  been  of 
short  duration,  arising  from  the  sud- 
den collapse  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Elevation  of  the  Stuart  Family, 
Robert  II.  (Stuart)  ascended  the 
Scottish  throne,  1370,  on  the  death, 
without  issue,  of  David  II.  his  uncle, 
who  had  so  long  been  a  prisoner, 
in  right  of  hit  wife,  a  daughter  of 
Robert  I. 
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CHIEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Insurrection  of  jyArtevUle.  This 
seditious  brewer  of  Flanders  headed 
an  insurrection  1337,  drove  the  earl 
into  France,  and  ruled  in  his  stead 
with  singular  ferocity.  He  was  con- 
itantly  accompanied  by  a  guard,  who, 
on  the  least  signal,  assassinated  any 
one  that  happened  to  fall  under  his 
displeasure. 

Surrender  of  Calais  to  England. 
The  magnanimous  conduct  of  St. 
Pierre,  a  native  of  Calais,  deserves  to 
be  recorded.  In  1347,  when  that 
town  surrendered  to  Edward,  the 
king  harshly  stipulated,  that  six  of  the 
the  richest  citizens  should  be  sent  to 
him,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  thought 
proper ;  that  they  should  come  to  the 
camp  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
carrying  the  keys  of  the  city,  and 
having  ropes  about  their  necks :  on 
which  condition  he  promised  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  remaining  inhabitants. 
When  the  matter  was  notified  through- 
out the  town,  Eustace  de  St.  Piene 
stepped  forth,  and  declared  that  he  for 
one  would  encounter  death  to  save  his 
companions.  Five  others  followed  his 
heroic  example  :  and  all  were  con- 
ducted into  the  presence  of  king  Ed- 
ward. Queen  Philippa,  who  had 
just  arrived  from  her  heroic  expedition 
into  Scotland,  throwing  herself  on  her 
knees,  entreated  her  royal  husband  to 
spare  them ;  and  having  obtained  her 
request,  she  feasted  them,  and  sent 
them  back  to  the  town  in  safety. 

The  Companions'  League  in  France 
was  a  league  entered  into  by  the  mer- 
cenary troops  who  had  fought  the 
battles  under  Edward.  They  amounted 
to  40,000  men,  and  fought  pitched 
battles  with  the  troops  of  France,  in- 
somuch as  to  threaten  the  subversion 
of  the  monarchy.  Their  attention 
was,  however,  happily  diverted  by  the 
attempt  of  Henry  de  Transiamare  to 
dethrone  his  brother,  Peter  the  cruel, 
king  of  Castile ;  id  which  enterprise 
they  joined,  and  from  that  period  gra- 
dually diminished. 

The  Golden  Bull,    issued    by  the 


emperor  Charles  IV.  1356,  is  consi- 
dered the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Ger- 
man empire.  It  prevented  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  contests  which  had  always 
ensued  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in 
the  throne  of  the  west ;  regulating  the 
functions  and  privileges  of  the  elec- 
tors of  the  emperor.  All  ordinances 
of  this  period  (not  exclusively  those 
of  the  pope),  were  called  bulls,  from 
bouic,  counsel,  and  were  a  letter  on 
parcliroent,  usually  sealed  with  lead, 
but  sometimes,  as  Charles's,  with  the 
precious  metals. 

Rise  of  the  Rosicrucians.  These 
German  philosophers,  affecting  to 
have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
occult,  as  well  as  with  the  humane 
sciences,  declared  themselves  masters 
of  the  philosopher*s  stone,  which  they 
had  received  from  the  ancient  Magi. 
They  maintained  the  possibility  of  a 
perpetually  burning  lamp,  and  of  per- 
petual motion  ;  and  are  thought  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  our  modem  freema- 
sons. They  had  their  title  from  ros,dew, 
and  crux,  a  cross,  the  latter  being  in 
chemistry  the  sign  of  light :  it  being 
affirmed  that  the  philosopher's  stone 
was  dew  and  light  concocted. 

Rebellion  of  Henry  de  Transtm* 
mare,  Peter,  called  the  cruel,  became 
king  of  Castile  1350  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  ;  and  began  his  reign  by  the 
murder  of  his  father's  mistress,  Leo- 
nora de  Gasman.  His  nobles  fell 
every  day  the  victims  of  his  severity  : 
he  put  to  death  his  cousin  and  one  of 
his  natural  brothers,  from  g^undlest 
jealousy  :  and  he  caused  his  queen. 
Blanche  de  Bourbon,  to  be  thrown 
into  prison,  and  afterwards  poisoned, 
that  he  miuht  enjoy  the  society  of  the 
courtesan  Maria  de  Pad  ilia.  Another 
queen  was  treated  with  like  indignity, 
and  Peter  at  lengtli  saw  his  subjects 
in  rebellion  against  him,  headed  by 
Enrique  de  Transtamare,  his  half- 
brother,  and  supported  by  a  French 
force  under  the  brave  Du  Gueschlio, 
constable  of  France.  Peter  fled  upon 
this  to  Guienne,  where  Edward  the 
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black  prince  then  resided ;  and  hav- 
ing obtained  his  powerful  aid,  was 
again  seated  on  the  throne  by  the 
victoiy  of  Najara,  a  battle  which  dis- 
played the  heroism  and  generalship  of 
Edward,  perhaps  even  more  than  the 
celebrated  conflicts  of  Crescy  and 
Poictiers.  lu  this  con^st  Edward 
took  Da  Gueschlin  prisoner,  but  re- 
leased him ;  and,  although  he  after- 
wards repented  of  having  aided  so 
great  a  tyrant  as  Peter,  he  had  the 
MtisfiKstion  of  seeing  that  he  had 
restiained  him  from  executing  hii 
bloodthirsty  vengeance  on  the  pri- 
soners he  bad  taken,  and  of  knowing 
that  he  had  beaten  the  greatest  general 
of  the  age.  In  no  long  period  after 
Peter's  restoration,  de  Transtamare 
again  asiailed  hi  mat  Toledo;  and  kill- 
ing him  with  his  own  hand,  was  ac- 
knowledged sovereign  of  Castile,  by 
the  title  of  Henry  II.  1369. 

/fiwrrec/urn  of  Rienzi,  famous  for 
his  attempt  to  restore  the  Roman  re- 
public. Though  a  common  vintner's 
son,  be  obtained  something  of  an 
education,  and  became  a  notary ;  and 
he  formed  one  in  a  deputation  of 
functionaries  1346,  which  waited  on 
Clement  VI.  at  Avignon^  to  implore 
his  residence  at  Rome,  the  ancient 
papal  scat.  Clement,  pleased  with 
the  energy  displayed  by  the  youthful 
Rienziy  made  nim  an  apostolic  no- 
tary ;  but,  while  employed  in  his  new 
ofimce,  he  secretly  mveighed  against 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  the  errors 
of  the  government,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  assemble  privately  a  large  body  of 
persons  on  mount  Aventine,  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  a  political  change. 
In  a  second  more  public  assembly,  he 
produced  the  outlme  of  a  new  consti- 
tution ;  and  when  proclaimed  tribune 
by  the  mob,  the  governor,  Colonna, 
and  many  of  the  lesuJing  nobles,  sought 
safety  in  flight.  A  few  bolder  sena- 
tors, however,  who  saw  no  cause  for 
apprehension,  remained  to  their  cost ; 
for  Hienii  not  only  commenced  an 
inquiry  into  their  conduct,  but  put 
them  to  death  for  alleged  oppres- 
sion.   The    mildness    he   displayed 
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immediately    aAer    this    sacrifice  to 
justice,  as  he  termed  it,  induced  the 
pope  to  sanction  his  proceedings,  and 
the   emperor    Louis     to    solicit   his 
friendship ;     but    the   tribune    soon 
threw  off  his  mask,   and  stood  con- 
fessed, neither  a  Brutus  nor  a  Cato, 
but  the  Robespierre  of  Rome.     With 
a  strange  mixture  of  religious  and  mi- 
litary ceremonial,  he  was  invested  with 
knighthood ;     presumptuously    cited 
the  rival  emperors  Charles  and  Louis 
to  justify  their  pretensions  in  his  pre- 
sence; and,  in  the  spirit  of  a  modern 
leveller,  commenced   the  humiliation 
of  the  ancient  families  of  the  capitol. 
But  deficient  in  manly  courage  as  he 
was  bold  in  speech,  at  the  first  symp- 
tom of  displeasure  on  the  part  of  the 
mob,  by  which  he  had  been  raised,  he 
secretly  quitted  Rome,  and  was  not 
again  heard  of  until  captured  by  pope 
Clement ;  who,  considering  him  in- 
sane, kept  him  three  years  a  prisoner 
at  Avignon.     Vhe   next  pope,  how- 
ever. Innocent  VIII.,  regarded  Rienzi 
us  a  man  of  talent ;  and  when   Ba- 
roncelli,  writer  for  the  senate,    had 
raised   a  sedition  tn  Rome,   he   sent 
him  to  cardinal  Albornos,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  would  re-establish  him 
as  a  senator,  when  he  should  see  a 
convenient    opportunity.      Albornos, 
who  knew  Rienzi  better  than  Innocent, 
made  no  haste  to  fulfil  his  desire ;  but 
when  Baroncelli   was    massacred   by 
the  mob,  the  cardinal  was  compelled 
to  state  the  pope's  wish  to  the  senate, 
and  Rienzi  was  again  elected  one  of 
their  body.    Instantly  declaring  him- 
self tribune,  by  virtue  of  his  former 
appointment,  he  called  on  the  nobility 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity ;  but  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Colonna  refused 
compliance,  and  braved  the  tribune's 
deputies  to    the    gates    of     Rome. 
Rienzi,  having  no   money    to    raise 
forces,  seized  the  chevalier  de  Mon- 
trial,  a  legalized  bandit  chief,  cut  off 
his  head,  and  possessed  himself  of  his 
treasures;  and,  shortly  after,  put  to 
death  Pandolf,  a  man  then  held   in 
high  esteem  fur  his  probity  by  all  par- 
I  ties.  The  lower  classes  appear  to  have 
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been  the  first  to  display  iheir  disap- 
probatioo  of  these  Tiolent  acts;  and 
sanounding  the  house  ot  the  capitol^ 
where  the  tribune  resided,  made  pre- 1 
paratioDS  for  forcing  the  doors.     Put-  > 
ting  on   a  suit   of  armour,    Rienzij 
appeared  in  a  balcony  of  the  edifice,  •■ 
making  signs  to  be  heard,  and  crying  | 
oat  '  Long  live  the  people  I'  but  find-  \ 
ing  all  in  rain^  he  commanded  the! 
doors    to    be    thrown  open,   in  thei 
hope    of    saving     himself     during 
the  pillage  that  would  ensue.    Uav. 
ing  blackened   his    face,    and    put 
on    the    dress    of    a    peasant,    he 
threw  a  pillow  over  his  head,    and 
running  down    stairs,  cried  out,  in 
a  disguised  voice^    'Go  up,  friends, 
go     up,      there     is     good      spoil 
above  !*    Some  one,  however,  caught 
sight  of   his  golden  bracelets,    and 
snatching  the  pillow  from  his  head, 
discovered  the  tribune.   Being  hurried 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  passed  sen- 
tence or  death  upon  sp  many,  he  was 
kept  an  hour  exposed  to  the  gaze  of 
the  rabble,  in  his  ridiculous  disguise ; 
after  which  one  of  the  mob  plunged  a 
poniard  in  his  breast,  which  was  the 
signal  for  a  thousand  others  to  do  the 
same.     This  event    occurred    1354. 
Petrarch,  lamenting   as  he  did  the 
constant  inroads  upon  the  peace  of 
Rome  occasioned  by  the  factions  of 
iu  leading  men,  had  hailed  the  rise  of 
Aienzi,  as  that  of  a  modem  Brutus ; 
but  he  had  soon  occasion  to  change 
his  opinion  of  the  man,  of  whose 
vaunted     literary    talents     he    thus 
speaks :   '  I  felicitate  the  muses  and 
Rienxi !   Heaven  forbid  I  should  envy 
him  a  name  which  is  of  such  service 
to  him  :  (alluding  to  his  having  been 
saved  in  a  former  tumult,  by  some  one 
in  the  mob  exclaiming  *  We  must  not 
slay  a  poet  on  the  soil  of  Virgil') — 
but  if  you  desire  to  know  my  opinion, 
I  believe  he  may  have  read  all  the 
poets ;  yet  I  think  he  no  more  merits 
the  name  of  a  poet  himself,  than  he 
would  deserve  tnat  of  an  embroiderer, 
because    he    wore  an    embroidered 
habit' 

Coronation  t^f  the  dead  Intt  de 


Castro.     Pedro  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
succeeded  bis  &tber,  Alooso  IV«  (the 
brave),  1357.    Alooso  had  long  bisen 
at  variance  with  Pedro,  on  account  of 
his  son's  Clandestine  marriage  with 
Ines  de  Castro,  the    daughter  of  a 
noble   Castile   exile,  through,  wbote 
influence  many  disaffected  CastiUanf 
had  been  brought  into  Portugal,  and 
preferred  to  high  honours.    'Alonto 
was  even  induced  to  give  his  conaeBt 
at  length  to  the  barbarous  murder  of 
Inez ;  whereon  Pedro  had  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  and  deprived  hit 
fiither  of  almost  all  the  north  of  Poctu* 
gal.    After  much  bloodshed,  pareat 
and  son  were  reconciled ;  soon  after 
which  Alonso  died,  tormented  by  the 
the  remembrance  of  his  murderous 
deed.       Immediately   upon    finding 
himself  sovereign,    redro,    still  op- 
pressed by  his  loss,  resolved   on  a 
most    extraordinary   display    of  hit 
grief  to  the  nation.     Summoning  his 
nobles,  he  declared  his  intention  lo 
remove  the  corpse  of  his  beloved  wife 
from  its  tomb,  and  solemnly  to  en- 
throne it  in  their  presence.     On  an 
appointed  night,  therefore,  the  body, 
divested  of  the  trappings  of  the  grave, 
was  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  oon- 
veyed  to  a  splendid  pavilion  in  the 
great  diurch  of  Lisbon.    The  king 
having  taken  his  stand  by  the  side  of 
the  corpse,   a  brilliant  diadem  waa 
placed  by  prelates  upon  iu  pale  brow, 
and  the  nobles  one  by  one  approach* 
ing,  did  homage,  and  kissed  the  dead 
hand  of  Inez.    The  ceremony  being 
finished,  the  body,  still  wearing  the 
crown  and    royal    habiliments,   wu 
borne  back  to  the  sepulchre;  king 
Pedro,  his  face  wrapt  in  his  raantliy 
remaining  until  daybreak  in  roounfel 
silence  at  the  spot,  whence  the  benicn 
had  lowered  the  remains  of  Inei  into 
the  tomb  beneath. 

France  under  Philip  F/.,  John  11,^ 
and  Charlei  V.-^Fhilip  VL  waa  op- 
posed by  Edward  III.,  who  claimed 
the  French  crown  in  behalf  of  his 
mother,  Isabella.  The  French,  how- 
ever, decided  in  favour  of  Philip  ^  and 
when  Edward  did  homage  to  him  far 
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-itoriet  he  pos9e9sed  in  France, 

compellea  to  put  hi9  crown  at 
it  of  his  liege-lord y  an  insult 
occasioned  the  subsequent  En- 
nrasion.  John  III.,  duke  of 
ly,  dying,  bequeathed  his  duchy 
niece  Jane,  countess  of  Blois ; 
le  count  de  Montford  having 
it,  the  king's  troops  took  htm 
er,  and  sent  him  to  Paris.  The 
f  the  count,  on  hearing  of  her 
id*s  captivity,  headed  the  troops, 
aving  taken  ilennebon,  a  town 
It  strength,  defended  it  with  ex- 
nary  watchfulness  and  vigour, 
|[  off  in  person  the  besieging 
>f  the  count  de  Blois,  and  cap- 
that  nobleman.  Jane,  countess 
lois,  opposed  the  countess  of 
bid  witn  equal  valour;  when 
>untess  de  Clisson,  a  third  he- 
of  remarkable  intrepidity,  ap- 
l  in  the  contest,  and  having 
k1  the  coasts  of  Normandy, 
^  gained   the    battle   of   Aurai, 

established  the  son  of  Mont- 
)  the  duchy,  1364.  Philip  died 
ifter  his  defeat  at  Crescy.-U/oAn 
iceeedcd  his  father,  Philip,  and 
Qttch  trouble  at  the  beginning  of 
»gDy  through  the  intrigues  of 
ef    of    Navarre,    that   kingdom 

again  independent  of  France; 

inting  Charles  to  a  banquet,  he 

erously  seized  him,  and  put  his 

the  count  de  Harcourt  to  death. 

19  soon  after  this  event,  that  the 

Prince  defeated  John  at  Poic- 
and  carried  him  prisoner  to  £n- 
.  During  his  exile,  France  was 
most  disastrous  condition,  firom 
jMnressive  conduct  of  the  nobles 
09  the  peasantry,  the  latter  form- 
two  dangerous  leagues  against 
lUtocracy,  called  the  Jacquerie, 
he  Navarrois,  which  were  with 
olty  suppressed.  At  length  a 
m  of  1,500,000/.  was  agreed 
by'tbe  French  for  their  monarch ; 
be  nation  being  unable  to  pay  the 
at  once,  tWo  of  John's  younger 
remained  with  the  English  as 
ges,  while  John  himself  was  re- 


stored to  his  kingdom.  The  two 
princes,  however,  escaped  to  Pant; 
whereon  John  most  honourably  re- 
turned to  the  place  of  hit  captivity 
1364  ;  observing  that,  howerer  other 
men  acted,  good  faith  ought  ever  to  be 
found  in  the  breast  of  kings.  Soon 
after  he  had  taken  up  hi9  residence  a 
second  time  in  the  Savoy,  London,  he 
died. — Charles  V,  after  putting  down 
the  Navarrois,  sent  an  army  of  his  dis- 
affected subjects  under  Du  Gueschlin, 
to  aid  Henry  de  Transtamare  in  his 
attempt  to  dethrone  Pedro  the  cruel. 
As  he  was  released  from  his  Enslish 
foes  when  the  prince  of  Wales  died^ 
he  proceeded  to  charge  his  restless 
enemy,  Charles  of  Navarre,  vrith  an 
attempt  to  poison  him ;  and  deprived 
him  of  his  possessions  in  Franoe. 
That  prince,  naving  been  advised  iy 
his  physicians,  soon  after,  to  sleep  in  a 
dress  that  had  been  steeped  in  spirits  of 
wine,  it  caught  fire,  andf  he  was  burned 
to  death  in  his  bed.  After  baring  mate- 
rially benefited  his  country,  and  de- 
prived the  English  of  every  strong- 
hold  therein  but  Calais,  Charles  dira, 
1380. 

Firtt  Settlement  of  the  Turkt  in 
Europe,  1360,  when  sultan  Amuratb  I. 
gotpossession  of  Adrianople. 

Tne  Mongul  DifnoMty  expelled  from 
China.  The  ftimily  of  liupilay  had 
formed  the  twentieth  dynasty  of  the 
Chinese,  which  was  expelled  in  the 
person  of  Shun-ti,  by  Chu,  a  Chinese 
of  mean  extraction,  who  contented 
himself  with  the  title  of  king  of  the 
province  of  U,  until  he  had  seen  his 
rival  driven  from  all  his  strongholds, 
1 367 ;  when  he  commenced  the  twenty- 
first  dynasty  of  Tai-tsu. 

Firtt  Daum  of  the  Reformation. 
Lyra,  who  had  been  converted  firom 
Judaism,  wrote  with  so  much  fervour 
in  defence  of  the  Romish  church,  that 
its  peculiar  tenets  became  the  subject 
of  debate  in  most  countries  professing 
Christianity.  Hence,  it  is  said,  Wick- 
liffe  openly  expressed  his  opinions; 
and  it  was  fecetioosly  observed  by  a 
pope,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
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Protestant  faith,  that  *  had  this  lyre 
(Lyra)  not  played,  Luther  had  not 
danced.' 

CHUi¥  BATTLES.  Halidon-hill, 
1333,  where  the  Scots  were  defeated 
by  the  English ;  Crescif,  1346^  gained 
by  Edward  IlL  over  the  French; 
2feviUe*s  Cross,  1346,  at  which  David, 
king  of  Scotland,  was  taken  prisoner 


by  queen  Philippa;  Poictiers,  1356, 
wherein  John,  king  of  France,  was 
taken  captive  by  the  black  prince; 
Najara,  in  which  the  black  prince 
took  Du  Gueschlin,  the  greatest  ge- 
neral of  the  age,  prisoner ;  and  which 
displayed  the  military  talents  of  Ed- 
ward more  than  any  other  of  his 
conflicts. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Wickliffe,  who  led  the  way  to  the 
reformation,  had  been  warden  of  Can- 
terbury college,  Oxford.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  gave  offence  to  pope  Gre- 
gory XL  by  opposing  the  claims  of 
the  mendicant  friars :  whereon  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  warmly 
urged  him  to  support  the  king  in  his 
attempt  to  evade  the  Roman  tribute. 
During  the  contest  which  ensued, 
Wickliffe  termed  Gregory  antichrist, 
charging  him  with  various  crimes  :  and 
the  pope,  in  return,  excommunicated 
him.  Wickliffe  being  afterwards  con- 
demned by  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  for 
loose  notions  concerning  the  eucharist, 
the  duke  deserted  his  cause;  and  being 
made  to  recant,  he  retired  to  his  living 
of  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire,  and 
died  there. 

Tamerlane,  or  Timour  the  Tartar, 
second  only  to  Jenghiz  Khan  amongst 
the  Mongul  emperors,  was  descended 
from  a  branch  of  that  founder's  fa- 
mily, and  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
1370.  The  chief  country  of  the  Mon- 
guls  was  at  that  time  Zagatai,  with 
Saroarcand  for  a  capital ;  but  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  Timour  scorned 
boundaries  of  any  kind,  and  Persia, 
Georgia,  Siberia,  and  Hindostan,  were 
overrun  by  his  forces,  with  a  preci- 
pitancy as  paralyzing  to  every  means 
of  defence,  as  it  was  productive  of  the 
most  glorious  results  in  the  eyes  of  the 
conqueror.  Having  entered  Delhi^  the 
capital  of  the  Indies,  his  behaviour  was 
such  as  rendered  him  worthy  of  the 
name  bv  which  he  is  still  designated 
in  Hindostan,  the  destroying  prince. 
A  general  massacre  of  the  defenceless 
inhabitants  commenced ;  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  no  less  than  100,000 
wert  put  to  death  in  ■  tingle  hour. 


After  this  terrible  devastation,  the  Tar- 
tar marched  into  the  provinces,  and 
every  where  defeated  the  Indians  who 
opposed  him,  destroying  their  Ghebrs, 
or  fire-worshippers;  and  while  thus 
employed,  was  informed  of  the  efforts 
of  the  sultan  Bajazet  of  Turkev  to 
wrest  Georgia  and  Asia  Minor  nom 
his  dominion.  After  a  two  years*  war, 
he  took  Bajazet  prisoner,  near  Angola^ 
1402,  and  carried  him  wherever  he 
marched  in  an  iron  cage,  to  be  the 
gaze  and  sport  of  the  rabble.  Little 
satisfied  with  the  vast  territory  now 
under  his  sway,  Timour  was  preparins 
to  enter  China,  when  death  arrested 
his  progress,  1405,  in  the  seventieth 
year  of  his  age.  The  descendants  of 
this  extraordinary  man  still  reside  in 
Hindostan,  and  one  of  them  receivci 
from  certain  tribes  all  the  respect  due 
to  the  Mongul  emperor :  but  the  power 
of  this  Tartar  dynasty  is  entirely  rested 
in  the  English  East  India  Company. 
Mahomet,  grandson  of  Timour,  sao» 
ceeded  to  the  throne ;  but  soon  saw 
his  vast  empire  dwindle  to  almost  its 
original  insignificance. 

Petrarch,  of  Tuscany,  the  most  ce- 
lebrated lyric  poet  of  the  Italians,  was 
educated  for  the  law ;  but  being  pos- 
sessed of  a  competent  fortune,  devoted 
himself  to  literary  pursuits  at  Vau- 
cluse,  near  Avignon.  Here  he  cele- 
brated, in  verses  which  have  immor- 
talized his  name,  the  virtues  of  the 
beautiful  Laura  de  Sades.  He  was 
crowned  with  the  poetic  laurel  at 
Rome,  1341 ;  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  as  an  ecclesiaiticy 
l)eloved  by  popes,  princes,  and  the 
literati  of  his  country,  dying  at  Arqiia* 
near  Padua.  His  sonnets  are  esteemed 
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the  sweetest    and  most  elegant  pro- 
ductions io  the  Italian  languat^e. 

Boccaccio^  the  friend  of  Petrarch, 
who  induced  him  to  quit  debauchery, 
rose  to  eminence  as  a  diplomatist  be- 
tween Florence  and  Rome.  He  wrote 
many  poems :  but  his  fame  rests  on 
his  *  Decamerone/  a  prose-work,  con- 
sisting of  100  stories,  feigned  to  have 
been  related  in  ten  days  by  a  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  had  re- 
tired to  a  country  villa  to  avoid  the 
Rlague  at  Florence.  Queen  Joanna  of 
faples  is  said  to  have  urged  him  to 
this  work ;  but  though  the  stories  are 
full  of  humour,  admirably  told,  and  in 
many  instances  of  a  moral  tendency, 
the  details  are  often  extremely  licen- 
tious. Ad  early  copy  of  this  book  sold 
at  the  duke  of  Roxburgh's  sale  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  for  2260/. ! 

Chaucer,  who  from  the  Teseide  of 
Boccaccio  worked  up  his  admirable 
*  Knight's  Tale,'  is  called  the  father  of 
English  poetry,  and  was  the  first  who 
wrote  verse  with  elegance.  His  pro- 
ductions, though  chiefly  translations 
from  the  French  and  Italian,  have  all 
the  spirit  of  genuine  poetry ;  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  forcible  and  splen- 
did imagery.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
ibrdywas  a  follower  of  Wickliffe,  and  his 
patron  was  John  of  Gaunt. — Gower, 
also  ao  English  poet,  but  of  no  other 
merit  th:in  as  a  sententious  didactic 
writer,  was  of  good  family ;  and  Chau- 
cer used  to  call  him  the  moral  Gower. 

Uafiz,  the  most  popular  of  Persian 
poets  at  this  day,  wrote  in  Anacreon's 
style^  and  refused  to  lose  his  liberty  in 
sultan  Ahmed's  court  at  Biigdad.  His 
maxim  was,  '  that  two  affectionate 
friends,  two  glasses  of  old  wine,  a  tran- 
quil indolence,  a  book,  and  a  bhady 
grove,  were  btessinn^s  not  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  wordly  grandeur.' 

Sir  John  Huwkwood,  one  of  the 
earliest  English  generals,  was  bred  a 
tailor,  but  as  Fuller  ^ays,  turned  his 
needle  into  a  sword,  and  his  thimble 
into  a  shield,  at  the  sound  of  Kd  ward's 
trumpet.  Findimc  himself  too  poor 
after  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  1360,  to 
nuintain  bis  rank  in  the  army,  be  took 


command  of  a  mercenary  marauding 
party  amongst  the  Ghibellines  in  Italy; 
and  died  at  a  great  age  at  Florence, 
leaving  a  large  sum  for  the  establish- 
mentofan  English  hospital  there. 

Cantacuzenus,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rian (author  of  a  history  of  his  own 
times),  became  regent  of  the  Eastern 
empire  by  the  will  of  AndronicusIII., 
1342,  for  his  scm  John ;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  purple  himself  by 
the  soldiers.  A  civil  war  raged  in  con- 
sequence for  three  years,  headed  by 
the  empress-moiher,  in  which  Canta- 
cuzenus  was  victorious ;  but  in  1355  he 
retired  to  a  monastery,  leaving  his  ward 
to  enjoy  the  regal  dignity  unmolested. 

Barlaam,  a  monk  of  Calabria^ 
who,  when  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome  by  Cantacuzenus,  singularly  re- 
vived the  taste  for  Greek  literature  in 
the  west. —  Mallhew  of  IVestminster, 
author  of  a  chronological  history  from 
the  Creation  to  a.  d.  1307,  still  ex* 
tant. — Castruccio,  who  had  been  found 
in  a  heap  of  leaves  at  Lucca,  when  an 
infant,  and  brought  up  by  the  monks, 
was  made  sovereign  of  Lucca  by  the 
peoplci  for  his  bravery  as  a  Ghibellme 
leader ,  and  though  the  Florentines, 
jealous  of  his  elevation,  endeavoured 
to  dethrone  him,  they  were  unable. — 
CauliaCfVihose  experience  in  the  Black 
Death  made  him  very  celebrated.  He 
wrote  on  Surgery  in  Ittly,  and  is  said 
to  have  restored  the  ancient  practice  of 
that  art,  bv  his  Arabian  researches. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eastern  Empire. 
1282,     Andronicus   II.    Paleologus: 

1328,  Andronicus  IIL  Paleologus; 
1341,  John  VI.  Paleologus;  1341, 
John  V.  1354,  Matihew  Calacuze- 
nus.  Popen.  IGOA,  Clement  V. ;  1328, 
Nicholas  V.;  1330.  John  XXII.: 
1347,  Rienzi;  1377,  Gregory  XI. 
Scotland,      1309,    Robert    I.    Bruce; 

1329,  David  II.  Bruce;  1332,  Ed- 
ward Baliol ;  1333,  David  II.  Bruce 
restored  ;  1370,  Robert  II.  France. 
1322,  Charles  (the  Fine);  1328, 
Ph.lip  VI.  of  Volois;  1350,  John  IL 
(the  Good);  1364,  Charles  V.  (the 
Wise).  Sweden.  I3?7»  Masmus  III. 
restored ;    13G5,   Albert.     Denmark. 
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1320,  Christopher  II.;  1334,  Inter- 
regnum; 1340,  Waldemar  III.;  1373, 
Margaret ;  1375,  OlausV. and  Margaret. 
Norway,  1326,  Hacon  V.;  1328, 
Magnus  VI.;  1369,  Olaus  IV.; 
1375,  Hacon  VI.     Portugal.     1325, 


Alphonso  IV. ;  1357,  Pedro  I. ;  1367, 
Ferdinand.  Germany  {or  Wesi).  1814, 
Louis  v.;  1347,  Charles  IV.  of  Bohe- 
mia; 1348,  Frederick  of  Misnia ; 
1349,  Gonthier  de  Scbwartzbooig. 


INVENTIONS. 


Windsor  CastU  rebuilt  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale  by  Edward  III.  When 
the  Conqueror  had  found  the  spot 
adapted  to  the  chase,  he  bought  the 
ground  of  the  monastery  of  West- 
minster, and  erected  a  palace  to  which 
he  occasionally  repaired.  In  1070  he 
held  a  court  there,  and  laying  out  the 
surrounding  lands  in  parks  to  a  great 
extent,  the  place  became  the  residence 
of  the  founder's  successors.  Henry  I. 
considerably  enlarged  the  turreted 
prt :  Henry  III.  greatly  strengthened 
Its  fortifications:  and  in  the  baronial 
wars  of  his  reign,  it  was  several  times 
taken  and  retaken.  Edward  III.,  be- 
sides re-erecting  the  palace,  built  the 
collegiate  chapel  of  St.  George,  and  the 
hall ;  the  latter  being  intended  for  a 
banqueting-room  for  the  knights  of 
the  garter.  The  two  captive  kings 
were  prisoners  here.  Edward  VI.  and 
queen  Mary  both  resided  at  Windsor  ; 
and  queen  Elizabeth  constructed  the 
beautiful  terrace.  The  parliament  kept 
the  place  during  their  contest  with 
Charles  I.  The  succeeding  Stuarts 
embellished  it ;  but  it  was  left  for 
Georee  III.  and  George  IV.  to  render 
Windsor  Castle  the  noblest  work  of  the 
fortress  and  palatial  kind  in  the  world. 
Listen  to  what  M.  Von  Raumer,  a  re- 
cent German  visiter,  says  of  this  truly 
regal  estate.  '  Windsor  far  exceeded 
my  expectations,  and  made  a  greater 
impression  on  me  than  all  the  other 
castles  I  had  seen,  put  together.  It 
combines  the  bold  originality  of  the 
middle  ages  with  the  highest  pitch  of 
splendour  and  comfort  of  our  own 
times.  It  is  not  a  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  sort  of  rooms ;  but 
CTery  staircase,  gallery,  room,  hall,  nay 
every  window,  it  different,  surprising, 
peculiar.  In  Windsor,  I  fully  under- 
stood that  Shtikspeare  was  an  English- 


man. Here  his  romantic  world  finds 
a  local  habitation.  As  we  passed 
through  the  green  meadows,  and 
among  the  ancient  oaks  and  beeches, 
where  the  wildest  nature  it  inter- 
spersed with  beautiful  gardens  and 
quiet  lakes,  I  felt  that  I  was  on  the 
spot  where  the  Henries  had  reigned,  and 
acted  their  great  and  gorgeous  trage- 
dies ;  where,  in  moonlight  nights, 
Oberon  and  Titania  still  sport  with  their 
fairy  troops,  or  Rosalind  wanders  in 
the  forest,  or  Jaques  indulges  his  me- 
lancholy musings.' 

Impreument  of  Seamen  commenced 
1355.  The  right  of  forcibly  seizing 
upon  a  man,  and  making  him  serve 
on  board  a  ship,  though  often  ques- 
tioned, and  only  justifiable  on  occa- 
sions of  great  emergency,  would  teem 
to  have  existed,  according  to  lord 
Mansfield,  from  time  immemorial ; 
but  no  legal  mention  is  made  of 
the  fact  until  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Lord  chancellor  lliurlow  was  pressed 
by  a  gang  1 779 ;  but,  luckily,  not  being 
'  fit  for  the  service*  (as  that  it  a  re- 
quisite point)  his  lordship  was  released. 

Subjugation  of  the  Isle  of  Mom. 
This  isle,  anciently  Mona,  became  the 
seat  of  the  Druids,  when  expelled  by 
the  Romans  from  Britain ;  and  St. 
Patrick  converted  its  residents  to 
Christianity.  Its  last  native  king 
was  Magnus,  at  whose  death  Alex- 
ander III.  of  Scotland  seized  it:  it 
then  fell  to  Edward  I,  of  England,  as 
liege  lord  of  John  Baliol.  The  people 
having  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to 
England  during  the  troubles  of  £d- 
wani  Il.'s  reign,  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury,  subdued  them  1343,  and 
was  allowed  to  hold  the  isle  in  per- 
petuity by  Edward  III.  During  the 
fudor  reigns,  it  was  disposed  m  to 
the  earls  of  Derby,  firom  wboB  it 
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descended  to  the  duke  of  Athol ;  but 
in  the  reifn  of  George  III.  it  was 
purchased  by  the  crown,  and  made  a 
regular  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and 
Taries  from  five  to  nine  miles  in 
breadth.  Its  soil  is  fertile  ;  and  the 
place  having  many  privileges,  as  re- 
gards a  lemission  or  taxes,  is  now  the 
resort  of  persons  whose  incomes  are 
too  small  for  the  nore  expensive  living 
of  England.  The  bishopric  of  Sodor 
and  Man,  though  trifling  in  point  of 
revenue,  has  been  held  by  many  most 
excellent  divines ;  amongst  whom  was 
the  pious  bishop  Wilson,  1696. 

7ne  Canary f  or  Fortunate  Itlands, 
were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards : 
and  then  included  Madeira.  They 
had,  however,  been  koown  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  most  probably  to 
the  ancitnt  Egyptians ;  as  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  found  there  embalmed^ 
precisely  by  the  same  mode  as  those 
in  Egypt.  These  isles  are  celebrated 
for  their  wines,  first  produced  by  the 
Spaniards  :  and  the  canary-bird  is 
one  of  tbeir  most  common  feathered 
inhabitants.  It  is  ludicrously  recorded 
of  an  English  ambassador  at  Rome, 
that,  through  ignorance  of  geography, 
he  hurried  homewards  on  hearing  that 
the  pope  had  given  the  Fortunate 
Islands  to  the  king  of  Spain,  imagin- 
ing that  England  and  Ireland  could 
alone  be  meant. 

Gunpowder  was  first  made  1330,  by 
Berthold  Schwartz,  a  monk  of  Cologne, 
and  cannons  weie  first  used  by  the 
Moors  when  besieged  in  Algeziras  by 
AlphoDso  of  Castile,  1344,  four  years 
before  their  introduction  at  the  battle 
ofCrescyby  Edward.  These  inven- 
tions loon  changed  the  whole  art  of 
war. 

St,  Stephen's  Chapel^  long  after- 
wards celebrated  as  the  room  of  as- 
sembly of  the  English  commons,  was 
rebuilt  by  Edward  III.,  1347.  It  had 
been  originally  part  of  the  'palace  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  had  been 
repaired  by  king  Stephen,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  name-saint.  It  was  not 
until  the  reformation  that  the  chapel 


was  occupied  by  the  house  of  com- 
mons. This  venerable  edifice  was 
destroyed,  with  the  other  house  of 
parliament,  1834. 

Crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.   The 
Black  Prince,  upon  the  &llof  the  aged 
and  bUnd  king  of  Bohemia  at  Cretcy, 
adopted  his  crest,  a  plume  of  ostrich 
featners,  with  the  motto   *  Ich  Dieti,' 
I  seive.  —  iSi^  weaving   introduced 
into  England  from  Flanders  by  John 
Kempe. — Law- Pleadings  carried  on 
in  English^  instead  of  French,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Norman  conquest. 
—  Heidelberg    University     founded, 
being    the    first  in    Germany. — The 
HeraUfs  College  founded  in  London, 
for  the  due  registration  of  arms  and 
tracing  of  geuealogies. — The  Order  tf 
the  Garter  instituted.     It  is  said  that 
the    counter    of    Salisbury    having 
dropped   her    garter  at  a   ball,  king 
Edward  picked  it  up,  and  observing 
the  smiles  of  his  courtiers,  exclaimed 
'  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense !'  and 
that  an  Order,  which  was  then  on  the 
point  of  being  founded,  thus  received 
its  name  and  motto. — The  Janizaries 
inslituled,  a  body-guard  of  the  Turkish 
sultan.     It  has  recently  been   sup- 
pressed, as  dangerous  to  the  monarchy. 
Tlie  ofiice  of  Grand  Visier  also  was 
founded  by  the  sultan,  in  imitation  of 
the   Saracens. — Gold  first  coined  in 
England,  1344. — Turnpikes  first  al- 
lowed in  England,  1350,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  and  keeping  in  repair 
the  roads.    The    turnpike-roads  are 
now  placed  under  trustees  appointed 
by  act  of  parliament:  by  them  the 
toll-collectors  are  chosen,  and  mile- 
stones and  direction-posts.erected.    It 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  George  Ill.'t 
reign  that  roads  were  constructed  upon 
a  new  principle  by  Mr.  M*Adam; 
and  all  that  have    been    laid  down 
agreeably  to  his  plan  are  said  to  have 
been  macadamized.       The    external 
advantages  of   the    change  are    the 
speedy  drying  of  the  road  after  rain, 
from  the  arched  pitching  of  the  ground, 
and  the  saving  of  shaking  and  noise, 
by  the  substitution  of  earth  or  pulvr- 
riled  ttooes  for  pavenient. 
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SECTION   VIII. 

RICHARD  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1377  TO  1399 — 22  years. 

Personal  History.  Richard  II.,  the  only  survivinfi^  child  of  the  black  prince, 
was  but  ten  at  the  decease  of  his  g^iid father.  He  was  bom  at  Bordeaux 
1367  'x,  and  the  want  of  education  for  his  high  office,  may  be  considered  the 
chief  cause  of  the  naisfortunes  of  his  reign.  Since  his  character  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  by  his  violent  enennies,  tlie  Lancastrians,  we  must  judge  of 
him  by  {^neral  events  rather  than  by  their  statements.  He  was  constitutiontllj 
brave;  but  so  confiding  and  good-tempered,  that  the  turbulent  barons,  who 
had  been  only  kept  down  by  the  firm  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  frightened 
him  into  concessions :  and  whenever  he  attempted,  as  Edward  had  done,  to 
evade  compliance,  he  was  invariably  misled  by  tiie  suggestions  of  some  ruling 
favourite,  who  urged  him  to  acts  beneath  his  dignity  as  a  monarch,  and  con- 
trary to  his  honour  as  a  man.  The  manners  of  the  age  were  the  pnncipal 
source  of  the  violence  which  ensued  :  both  sides  were  guilty  :  but  the  king  was 
infinitely  less  cruel  when  victor,  than  were  his  adversaries  on  like  occasions. 
He  married  first  Anne,  daughter  of  the  em))eror  Charles  IV.,  known  for  her 
kindness  of  henit  as  ^the  good  queen  Anne  ;*  and,  secondly,  Isabel,  daughter 
of  Charles  VI.  king  of  France,  a  child  of  seven  years  ;  but  left  no  issue.  The 
palace  of  Richard  II.,  and  which  he  made  his  to\%n  residence,  was  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Oval,  at  Kennin(j;ton.  The  structure  was  erected  by  his 
grandfather,  Edward  III.,  for  Edward  the  black  prince  ;  and  tlie  road  still  called 
Prince's  road,  is  that  by  which  the  prince  approached  the  palace  on  landing  at 
Lambeth-stairs. 

Political  History,  The  king*i«  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  I^ncaster,  York, 
and  Gloucester,  were  guardians  of  the  realm  during  his  minority;  and  their 
prosecution  of  the  warwiili  France,  together  with  the  supplies  aflbrded  to  the 
duke  of  Lancaster  in  his  attempt  to  gain  the  crown  of  Castile,  occasioned  such 
expenses,  that  a  tax  of  three  groats  was  obliged  to  be  levied  throughout 
the  kingdom  upon  every  person  male  and  female  above  fifteen,  1380.  A 
blacksmith  in  Essex,  having,  in  a  dispute^  killed  one  of  the  collectors  of  this  tax, 
a  general  insurrection  of  the  lower  orders  ensued  ;  and  100,000  men  were  in  a 
few  days  in  arms  on  Blackheath,  under  one  Wat  T^ler.  With  a  small  force, 
the  rebel  ventured  to  the  Tower  of  London,  put  to  death  many  men  of  rank 
there,  and  spread  terror  throughout  the  city ;  but  the  king,  now  sixteen  years 
of  age,  wonderfully  raised  the  hopes  of  the  people  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Accompanied  by  Walworth,  mayor  of  London,  he  met  Tyler  in  Smithfield, 
and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his  violence.  Tyler,  without  any  reply,  lifted 
his  sword,  as  if  to  strike  him  ;  whereupon  Walwoih,  at  the  risk  of  both  his 
own  and  the  king's  life,  felled  the  rebel  with  his  mace.  Hichard,  on  seeing 
theotherinsurgentsadvancing,  manfully  rode  forwards  exclaiming,  *  Your  general 
is  dead  I  but  1  will  henceforth  be  your  leader  /  and  promised  them  full  redress 
of  their  grievances,  if  they  would  wait  a  day  or  two  for  the  necessary  treaties  to 
be  signed.  Having  obtained  this  valuable  delay,  the  nubility  and  gentry 
flocked  from  all  purls  of  the  country  to  the  king*s  assi>tance,  overawed  the 
rioters  by  an  aimy  of  40,600  men,  and  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
leaders. 

In  1385,  Richard,  with  60,000  picked  soldiers,  entered  Scotland,  to  puniA 
that  people  for  their  fiequent  incursions  i  he  soon  tired,  however,  of  his  expe- 
dition, and  returning  southward,  began  that  fearful  contest  with  his  peers,  which 
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only  ended  will)  his  premature  death.  The  king's  adTanceroent  of  Vere,  earl 
of  Oxford,  to  the  soverei^ty  of  Ireland  for  life,  was  the  first  ground  of 
offence  ;  and  the  barons,  to  show  their  displeasure,  removed  the  king's  chan- 
cellor, Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk^  and  appointed  fourteen  commissioners  to  conduct 
the  government  for  a  year.  Richard,  now  twenty-one,  naturally  opposed  this 
arbitrary  proceeding;  whereon  the  duke  of  Gloucester  put  to  dealt),  without 
trial,  several  of  the  king's  adviseri,  especially  Sir  Simon  Burley,  for  whose  life 
qaeen  Anne  in  vain  pleaded  on  her  knees  for  two  hours.  So  imperfect  is  the 
English  history  at  this  period,  that  Richard  is,  without  visible  cause,  soon  recon* 
ciled  to  his  uncles  and  the  barons,  and  allowed  to  rule  alone.  For  the  next 
eight  yean  no  important  event  occurred.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
fiuled  in  his  attempt  on  Castile,  returned  from  Spain  ;  and  his  authority,  as  he 
was  attached  to  his  nephew,  served  to  counterbalance  that  of  Gloucester,  who 
being  detected,  1397,  of  a  design  upon  the  throne,  was  banished  to  Calais,  and 
there  assassinated. 

A  fresh  sort  of  contention  now  arose.  The  duke  of  Hereford,  eldest  son  of 
the  duke  of  Lancaster,  accused  the  duke  of  Norfolk  of  alleging  that  Richard 
had  purposed  the  destruction  of  many  more  of  the  nobles  than  had  fallen  in 
consequence  of  Gloucester's  conspiracy.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge;  and  when 
a  public  duel  was  fixed  to  be  the  issue,  the  king  banished  Norfolk  for  life,  and 
Hereford  for  ten  years.  As  the  old  duke  of  Lancaster  died  soon  after,  the  king 
would  not  suffer  Hereford  to  succeed  to  his  estates :  but  upon  Richard's  de- 
parture for  Ireland,  the  disinherited  Lancaster  appeared  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  with  a  full  determination  to  dethrone  bis  kinsman.  The  king  was  soon 
captured,  and  Lancaster  declared  rightful  heir  of  king  Henry  III.,  there  being 
a  vulgar  tradition  that  Edward  I.  was  the  younger  son  of  that  Henry,  and  had 
been  put  before  his  brother  Lancaster,  on  account  of  some  deformity  of  person. 
Richard,  now  confined  in  Pontefract  castle,  Yorkshire,  is  said  to  have  volunta- 
rily starved  himself  in  a  few  days,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  23d 
of  his  reign,  his  body  being  publicly  shown  to  prove  he  had  died  a  natural 
death.  He  was  buried  at  Langley,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Westminster; 
where  his  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen,  with  that  of  his  virtuous  queen  Anne,  in  the 
Confessor's  chapel. 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 

Rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler ^  1381,  as  in  (      Rise  of  the  Lollards.  The  followers 
the  history.  |  of  VVicklifTe,  so  called  from  a  German 

Sedition  of  John  Bull.    This  ill- 1  word,  signifying  psalm-singers,  entered 


named  anarchist  went  about  the  coun- 
try inculcating  the  equality  of  man,  his 
right  of  liberty  in  all  matters,  and  the 
evils  of  society ;  producing  much  dis- 
turbance at  the  period  of  Tyler^s  insur- 
rection. He  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  couplet, 

'When  Adam  deWed  and  Etc  spau, 
Where  was  then  the  gentieman  i* 

The  King*s  Profusion  was  extraor- 
dinary. Harding,  a  poet  who  lived  at 
the  time,  was  assured  by  a  clerk  of  the 
green  cloth,  that  10,000  persons  com- 
posed the  royal  household,  whereof 
300  were  in  the  kitchen  ;  and  all  had 
tables  at  the  king's  cost. 


into  violent  disputes  with  the  clergy  in 
England,  and  were  constantly  perse- 
cuted in  various  ways. 

Highland  Feuds.  It  was  in  the  reign 
of  Robert  III.,  who  ascended  the 
Scottish  throne  1390  (having  changed 
his  name  of  John,  on  account  of  the 
misfortunes  of  John  of  England,  John 
of  France,  and  John  Baliol),  that  the 
Highland  clans  were  in  constant  colli- 
sion. On  one  occasion,  1396,  two 
powerful  parties  of  them  deputed  each 
thirty  champions  to  fight  out  a  quarrel 
of  old  standing,  in  presence  of  the  king 
and  his  court  at  Perth ;  and  this  fact  is 
the  foundation  of  Scott's  tale  of  the 
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*  Fair  Maid  of  Perth/  wherein  the  cha-  ^ 
meter  of  the  king^  of  his  ambitious 
brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  of 
his  dissolute  son,  the  duke  of  iiothsay, 
are  faithfully  depicted. 

England  unatr  the  PlaniageneU, 
The  people  under  their  sway  had  gra- 
dually lost  all  traces  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  character  :  the  language  was 
now  a  compound  of  Latin,  German, 
and  Norman  French.  The  study  of 
theology  was  alone  attended  to  by 
those  inclined  to  literature,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  taste  for  poetry  introduced  by 
the  Provencals.  Architecture  was  a 
good  deal  encouraged  by  the  monks ; 
who  not  only  projected,  but  assisted  in 
rearing,  those  beautiful  Gothic  cathe- 
drals, of  which  some  remain  to  this 
day.  The  dress  of  boih  men  and  wo- 
men of  rank  was  grotesque,  but  sump- 
tuous. The  gentlemen  wore  chains  of 
gold  and   silver,  from  their  knees  to 
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the  points  of  their  shoes,  and  stockings 
of  which  the  colour  varied  on  each 
leg,  a  long  beard,  and  a  bonnet  fiis- 
tened  under  the  chin.  The  ladies  were 
marked  by  the  height  of  their  head- 
dresses, and  the  length  of  their  trains. 
The  floors  of  apartments  were  cofeied 
with  hay  or  straw  in  winter,  and  with 
green  boughs  in  summer.  Gardening 
«vaa  much  cultivated,  especially  in  the 
monasteries,  and  excellent  wine  was 
made  from  English  grapes.  Sculpture 
in  wood  and  painting  in  oil  were  pnc- 
tised  by  the  monks  ;  but  the  useful 
arts  of  medicine  and  surgery  were  little 
attended  to.  On  the  whole  England 
had>  notwithstanding  its  frequent  inter- 
nal commotions,  made  some  progress 
in  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  very  marked 
one  in  commerce  ;  and,  but  for  the  suc- 
ceeding wars  of  the  Roses,  would  pro- 
bably have  soon  equalled  the  compara- 
tive refinement  of  France  and  Italy. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Contest  of  ike  Clementines  and  Ur- 
hanisls.  Pope  Urban  V.  had,  in  order 
to  allay  the  tumults  so  frequent  since 
the  removal  of  the  papal  see  to  Avig- 
non, taken  up  his  abode  in  Rome, 
1367  ;  but  as  no  good  appeared  to  re- 
sult from  the  measure,  he  returned  joy- 
fully to  Avignon  1370.  His  successor, 
Gregory  XI.,  passed  his  pontificate 
also  in  France ;  but  at  his  death  in 
1378,  the  populace  of  Rome  chose  a 
pope  of  their  own,  Prignanoof  Naples, 
who  took  the  title  of  Urban  VI.,  while 
the  cardinals  at  Avignon  elected  Robert 
de  Geneva,  with  the  name  of  Clement 
V'ill.-  A  schism  now  began,  which 
lasted  thirty-eight  years  *,  during  which 
the  wars  of  the  Clementines  and  I'r- 
banists  continually  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Europe.  The  English  were  Urban- 
ists,  and  on  one  occasion  sent  the 
bishop  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of 
60,000  men,  to  Flanders,  to  attack  the 
Clementines,  who  were  supported  by 
the  French.  The  second  popedom  was 
abolished  1416. 

The  Union  of  Calmar,  Margaret  of 
Waldemar,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  and  wife  of  Ilaquin,  king  of 


Norway,  ascended  the  united  throne  of 
Denmark  and  Norway  (in  failure  of 
the  male  branches)  1387.  When  the 
Swedes  also  offered  her  their  crown,  on 
account  of  their  dislike  of  Albert,  their 
king,  this  Scandinavian  Semiramil 
made  war  with  that  sovereign,  and  after 
a  contest  of  seven  years,  was  declared 
sole  ruler  of  the  three  states,  by  a^  treaty 
called  the  Union  of  Calmar,  1897. 

Foundation  of  the  Borgite  Dynasty 
of  Mamluks.  It  was  the  early  practice 
of  the  Tartar  conquerors  to  leave  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  of  any  van- 
quished territory  to  the  native  peasants; 
and  to  employ  the  prisoner  taken  in 
war,  or  the  purchased  slave,  in  domes- 
tic or  military  service  only.  The  mien 
of  Egypt,  after  Saladin,  had  found  the 
negro  race  best  calculated  for  in-door, 
and  the  white  for  warlike  purposes  :  io 
that  it  became  customary  to  buy  Nu- 
bian slaves  for  household,  and  Geor- 
gian and  Circassian  slaves  for  the 
army.  As  the  Mamluk  beys  had  con- 
tinued this  usage  fiom  the  period  of 
their  successful  rebellion  (before  men- 
tioned) they  were  surrounded  by  mili- 
tary adherents,  not  unfrequentlj  the 
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neighbours, and  sometimes  the  relatives, 
of  their  masters  in  the  country  whence 
both  derived  their  origin.  The  republic 
of  the  beys  could  only  be  perpetuated 
by  the  adoption  of  these  cognate  ser- 
vants, as  heirs  to  the  wealth,  and  suc- 
cessors to  the  dominion  of  their  lords ; 
for  so  banefiilly  does  the  climate  of 
Egypt  exert  its  inllueoce  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  those  bom  without  its  pre- 
cincts, that  offspring  are  denied  to  the 
foreigner,  or  if  not  denied,  are  of  that 
siekly  and  feeble  nature,  which  wholly 
unfits  them  for  active  life.  It  must  not 
be  matter  of  wonder,  then,  that  slaves, 
numerous  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
owners,  and  accustomed  to  look  with 
anxiety  to  the  removal  by  nature  or  war 
of  those  who  had  no  higher  title  to 
tberr  honours  than  that  which  posses- 
sion afforded  them,  should  combine, 
under  circumstances,  to  unseat  them  ; 
and  such  was  tiie  case  in  1382.    The 


borgites,  or  commanders  of  forts,  caring 
little  to  join  an  expedition  projected  by 
the  beys,  deposed  them,  put  to  death 
such  as  resisted,  and  were  acknow- 
ledged in  due  form  by  the  host  of 
Mamluks,  who  secretly  entertained  the 
hope  of  being  able  at  some  future  day 
to  supplant  them  in  a  similar  manner. 

Battle  of  Aljubarota,  John  I., 
king  of  Portugal,  natural  son  of  Peter 
the  cruel,  obtained  the  throne  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  niece,  Beatrix.  John, 
king  of  Castile,  the  husband  of  Beatrix, 
opposed  him ;  but  the  usurper  de- 
feated him  at  Aljubarota  1385 ;  and  in 
his  haste  to  escape,  the  Castilian  aban- 
doned his  tent  and  temporary  chapel, 
with  all  their  rich  and  jewelled  furni- 
ture, amongst  which  were  some  rock- 
crystal  candlesticks,  and  a  cross  stud- 
ded with  sapphires,  of  immense  value ; 
all  of  which  long  adorned  the  royal 
cabinet  of  Portugal. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster, 
uncle  of  king  Richard,  and  father  of 
his  supplanter,  appears  to  have  been  a 
warlike  and  manly  character.  By  his 
second  marriage,  with  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Castile,  he  considered  him- 
self entitled  to  that  crown.  From  his 
third  wife,  Catherine  Swinford,  de- 
scended Henry  VII.  He  was  more 
than  seven  feet  in  height. 

Valentiney  a  chemist,  who  discovered 
the  medical  virtues  of  antimony.  He 
was  a  Benedictine  of  Erfurt. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eastern  Empire. 
1354,     Matthew   Calcuzenus ;   1386, 


Andronicus  Paleologus;  1382,  John 
and  Manuel  II.  Paleologus;  1391, 
Manuel  II.  alone.  P(i/)^<.  1377,  Gre- 
gory XL;  1378,  Urban  VI.;  1389, 
Bonifoce  IX.  Scotland.  1370,  Robert 
II.  1390,  Robert  III.  France.  1364, 
Charles  V.,  the  Wise;  1380,  Charles 
VL,  the  Well-beloved.  Denmark, 
1 375,  Olaus  V.  and  his  mother,  Mar- 
garet; 1387,  Margaret  alone;  1397, 
Eric  IX.  and  Margaret.  Portugal, 
1367,  Ferdinand;  1383,  Interreg- 
num, then  John  I.  Gernumi/  (or 
I  West).  1349,  Gonthier;  1378,  Wen- 
ceslaus  of  Bohemia. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 

Paper  from  Linen   first   made    at  1  into  England  by  the  good  aueen  Anne, 
Nuremberg. —  Greenland,  our   present   before  which  the  ladies  rode  on  horse- 


whale-fishery,  first  discovered  by  a 
Venetian. — The  first  Navigation  Law 
in  England  passed,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  no  goods  could  be  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  Englishmen  in 
foreign  vessels. — Bombs  invented, — 
Cards  invented  for  the  amusement  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  when  in  a  fit 


back  as  men  do.'^^fFestminster-hall 
mostly  rebuilt,  and  greatly  enlarged  : 
the  venerable  edifice  has  received  no 
very  substantial  repair  from  that  pe- 
riod to  our  day. — The  Poet-Ijaureate^s 
Stipend,  Chaucer  would  seem  to  be 
the  first  royal  poet  to  whom  an  allow- 
ance of  a  gallon  of  wine  per  day  was 


of  melancholy. — iSi(^-iad<//e<  introduced  |made.       He    had    lost   court-mvour 
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during  the  early  part  of  Richard 's'reign ; 
but  through  John  of  Gaunt  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  various  offices.  Warton 
shows  that  a  royal  poet,  writing  occa- 
sional verses  in  LAtin,was  about  the  En- 
51ish  kings  before  tjie  time  of  Richard 
.;  but  whether* crowned  with  the 
laurel  or  not,  does  not  appear.  The 
origin  of  the  laureateship  would  seem 
to  be  simply  that  the  king  usually 
chose  a  laureated  student  of  either 
University,  it  having  been  the  practice, 
at  Oxford  especially,  in  former  days, 
to  give  a  laurel  crown,  with  a  degree 


in  grammar  and  rhetoric,  to  the  scholar 
who  should  write  the  best  Latin  ode 
in  praise  of  Alma  Mater.  Wine  ap- 
pears to  have  been  allowed  to  a  harper 
so  early  as  Henry  III.  by  a  pipe-roll 
still  extant;  Charles  I.  settled  both  a 
salary  and  the  wine  upon  his  laureate ; 
and  at  the  present  time  the  office  is 
rewarded  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
127/.  and  27/.  for  the  purchase  of  a 
cask  of  Canary. — Peers  Jirst  created 
by  patent. — Benevolences,  or  voluntaiy 
offerings  of  money  to  the  sovereign, 
commenced. 


PERIOD  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

TTie  Hottse  of  Lancaster, 

1399  TO   1471 — 72  years. 


SECTION    I. 
HENRY  IV.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1399  TO  1413 — 14    YEARS. 

Personal  History,  Henry  IV.  was  bom  1367  in  Bolingbroke  castle,  Lin- 
colnshire, and  married  first  ArJary,  daughter  of  Humfirey  de  Bohun,  earl  of 
Hereford,  by  whom  he  had  six  children ;  and  secondly  Joan,  daughter  of 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Narvarre,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.  Amongst  his  chil- 
dren were,  Henry  V.;  Humphrey ,  called  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester;  and 
PliUippaf  married  to  Eric  A.  of  Denmark.  Henry  was  of  the  middle  stature, 
stem  in  countenance,  and  reserved  in  manner.  He  possessed  courage  and 
penetration;  was  naturally  imperious,  but  had  great  command  over  his  temper; 
and  his  reign  was  on  the  whole  beneficial  to  his  country.  As  he  had  reached 
his  eminence  by  rebellion,  he  is  said  secretly  to  have  deplored  his  conduct, 
when  he  had  time  to  reflect ;  and  to  have  endeavoured  to  shape  his  actions,  so 
as  to  compensate  the  state  for  his  former  violence. 

Political  History,  As,  by  the  death  of  Richard,  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Mortimer  (Edmund,  earl  of  March,  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from 
Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III.)  had  been  declared  heir  to  the  crown  by  the  par- 
liament, Henry  kept  that  young  prince  in  honourable  custody  at  Wmdsor, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  a  conspiracy  entered  into  for  his  own  destruction 
by  lords  Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  and  Spenser.  Rutland,  however,  having 
betrayel  his  colleagues,  they  were  executed ;  and  this  man,  who  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  Gloucester's  murder  at  Calais,  became  soon  after,  by  his  father^ 
death,  duke  of  York,  and  consequently  first  prince  of  the  blood.  To  gain 
over  the  clergy,  Henry  began  the  persecution  of  the  Lollards,  and  was  the  first 
English  monarch  to  punish  religious  errors  by  the  faggot ;  he  also  endeavoured 
to  divert  the  minds  of  the  people  from  the  question  of  bis  succession,  by  join- 
ing in  the  papal  contest  abroad  ;  but  the  frequent  combinations  amongst  Ids 
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nobles  to  depose  bim,  together  with  their  private  quarrels,  compelled  him  to 
remaio  in  England,  and  allowed  him  no  iotenral  of  quiet  throughout  his 
reign. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Henry  had  sent  troops  to  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
lord  Gray  de  Ruthyn,  in  his  feud  with  Owen  Glendower,  a  Welsh  noble,  the 
earl  of  Northumberland,  who  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  king's  elevation, 
took  umbrage  at  a  royal  mandate,  which  compelled  him  to  give  up  as  state- 
prisoners,  earl  Douglas  and  other  men  of  rank,  whom  h^  liaid  captured  in  the 
north.  Northumberland  went  so  far  as  to  despatch  Hotspur,  his  son,  to  the 
assistance  of  Glendower ;  and  Henry  and  the  prince  of  Wales  lost  no  time  in 
meeting  the  combined  forces  at  Shrewsbury,  1403.  The  Welsh  were  com- 
pletely beaten,  and  Hotspur  slain,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  flower  of 
Henry's  army  ;  and  the  king  had  scarcely  witnessed  the  issue  of  this  contest, 
when  he  heard  of  the  rebellion  of  lord  Nottingham  and  the  archbishop  of 
York.  This  was  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Westmoreland ;  and  Northum- 
berland, who  had  joined  the  insurrection,  though  pardoned  for  his  conduct  at 
Shrewsbury,  was  soon  after  slain  in  an  attempt  to  recover  his  confiscated 
estates.  Just  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  his  forty-seventh  year^  in  a 
sudden  fit,  while  in  the  Jerusalem  chamber,  Westminster,  Henry  refused  to 
alienate  the  property  of  the  church,  though  strongly  urged  to  do  so  by  the  com- 
mons. His  remains  were  interred  in  Canterbury  cathedral ;  where  his  re- 
cumbent figure,  and  that  of  his  wife  Joan,  are  yet  to  be  seen^  finely  carved 
in  alabaster. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Captivity  of  Prince  James  of  Scot- 
land.  Robert  III.  having  cause  to 
suspect  the  ambitious  designs  of  his 
brother,  had  at  the  close  of  his  life 
sent  James,  his  youngest  sod,  to  France 
for  protection^  but  the  vessel  chosen 
to  convey  him  being  driven  by  a  storm 
upon  the  English  coast,  the  prince 
was  detained  by  Henry,  who  kept  him 
at  his  court,  and  gave  him  an  edu- 
cation which  qualified  him,  when 
he  afterwards  ascended  the  Scottish 
throne,  to  reform  the  barbarous  man- 
ners of  his  subjects.  The  knowledge 
of  his  captivity,  however,  produced 
so  fetal  an  effect  on  his  parent,  that 


he  fainted,  and  refusing  food,  died  in 
three  days  after. 

The  Maiming  Act  passed,  whereby 
it  was  henceforu  felony  to  cut  out  a 
man's  tongue,  or  put  out  his  eyes,  in 
private  quarrel;  a  singular  proof  of 
the  previous  barbarity  of  the  times. 

The  Distemper,  a  species  of  influ- 
enza, carried  off  30,000  souls  in  Lon- 
don alone,  1407. 

The  first  English  Martyr.  William 
Sawtre,  rector  of  St.  Oswyth,  Lon- 
don, was  burned  by  order  of  Henry 
IV.,  1401,  for  his  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  Wicklifie ;  and  was  the 
first  Englishman  who  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Dethronement  of  Wenceslaus,  He 
had  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  IV., 
as  emperor  of  Germany,  when  only 
fifteen ;  and  from  his  well-conducted 
youth,  had  given  hopes  of  a  glorious 
reign.  The  opinion,  however,  usually 
entertained  by  subjects  of  their  so- 
vereign while  in  his  minority,  is  sin- 


character,  when  developed  by  the  ma- 
turity of  years ;  and  Wenceslaus,  for 
his  alleged  tjrranny  and  debauchery, 
was  deposed  1400,  and  Robert,  count- 
palatine,  elected  in  his  room. 

Death  of  Bajaxet,  This  sultan  of 
the  Turks  was  laving  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople, when  Tamerlane  invaded  his 


gularly  opposed,  in  the  history  of  all  I  dominions,    and  took  him  prisoner, 
nations,  to  their  notions  of  the  same  ^  1402 ;  an  event  which  forms  the  sub- 
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ject'of  Rowei's  popular  tragedy.  The 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  carried  his 
captive  about  in  a  cage,  as  a  spectacle, 
in  consequence  of  the  previous  threat 
of  the  Turk  so  to  treat  Timour  should 


he  fall  into  his  power.  The  humi- 
liated sulian,  tortured  by  rage  and 
despair,  beat  out  his  brains  against 
the  iron*work  of  his  prison,  1403. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


John  Hu8$f  the  follower  of  Wick- 
liffe,  was  a  Bohemian  divine,  who, 
inveighing  against  the  scandalous  lives 
of  the  clergy,  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
and  the  many  innovations  of  his 
church,  was  condemned  by  Pope 
John  XXIII.  at  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, to  be  burned  for  heresy; 
which  was  accordingly  done,  141% 
and  his  ashes  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 
His  pupil,  Jerome  of  Prague,  in  like 
manner  suffered,  1416. 

WHliam  of  Wykeham,  born  of  poor 
parents,  became  surveyor  of  the  works 
at  Wmd8or  to  Edward  III. ;  but 
nearly  lost  the  royal  favour  by  his 
inscription  on  a  part  of  the  castle, 
*  This  made  Wykeham.'  On  being 
called  to  explain  the  object  of  the 
writing,  he  declared  it  to  import,  not 
that  his  unaided  talent  had  effected  so 
noble  a  work,  but  that  the  king*s 
bounty,  in  employing  him  upon  it, 
had  enriched  him.  lie  subsequently 
took  orders,  and  became  not  only 
bishop  of  Winchester,  but  chancellor  ; 
and  nistituted  the  noble  college  of 
"Winchester  for  seventy  scholars,  with 
a  warden,  ten  fellows,  diree  chaplains, 
three  clerks,  sixteen  choristers,  and 
two  masters  ;  as  a  preparatory  school 
for  his  foundation  at  Oxford,  which  he 
endowed  1380,  and  called  New  college. 

Sir    Wiliiam     Gcucoignep    the    in- 


trepid judge,  who,  when  prince 
Henry,  the  riotous  son  of  Henry  IV., 
struck  him  in  court  for  condemning 
one  of  his  debauched  companions, 
committed  him  to  prison  ;  a  course 
which  the  king  approved  by  exclaim- 
ing, '  Happy  the  sovereign,  who  bat  a 
judge  so  completely  fearless  to  admi- 
nister justice ;  and  still  happier,  who 
has  a  son  so  ready  to  obey  the  laws!' 

Arundel,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  greatly  enriched  the  cathedral  of 
his  see,  but  was  furiously  inimical  to 
the  Lollards.  Both  Sawtre  and  Lord 
Cobham  are  said  to  have  suffered  at 
his  suggestion. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eastern  Empirt. 
1391,  Manuel  II.  Popei.  1389, 
Boniface  IX. ;  1404,  Innocent  VII. ; 
1406,  Gregory  XII. ;  1409,  Alexan. 
der;  1410,  John  XXIII.  ScotUmi. 
1390,  Robert  III.  France.  1380, 
Charles  VI.  Sweden,  1396,  Eric 
XIII.  and  Margaret;  1412,  Eric 
XIII.  alone.  Denmark,  1397,  Eric 
IX.  and  Margaret ;  1412,  Eric  IX. 
alone.  Norway.  1388,  Maxnret 
of  Denmark ;  1412,  Eric  III.  or  IX., 
when  Norway  was  reunited  to 
Denmark.  Portugal.  1383,  John  I. 
Germany  (or  West).  1378,  Wenccs- 
laus  ;  1400,  Frederick  of  Brunswick ; 
1400,  Robert  of  Bavaria  ;  1410,  Sigifr* 
mund. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 


Oil  Painting  first  practised  at 
Bruges  by  John  Van  Eyck,  1410. — 
Gtttldhall^  London,  built,  and  the  twb 
gigantic  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog 
sculptured  and  placed  therein.  They 
are  supposed  to  represent  a  Saxon, 
and  an  ancient  Briton.  Much  altera- 
tion took  place  in  the  form  of  this  hall 
tkher  the  nre  of  1666. — St.  Andrew's 
University  founded    in    Scotland. — 


Algebra  first  introduced  from  Arabia 
into  Europe. — The  Order  of  the  Bath 
instituted  by  Henry. — Collars  of  S.  S, 
first  worn  by  created  esquires,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  collar  worn  at  Rome  by  a 
body  of  noble  persons,  in  memory  of 
the  martyrdom  of  St  Simplicius  and 
hi«  brother  Faustinus  in  Diocletian's 
reign. 
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SECTION  II. 

HENRY  v.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1413  TO   1422 — 9  YEARS. 

Personal  UUtory,  Henrjf  V.  was  born  at  Monmouth  1389,  and  married 
Ratherine,  daughter  of  Charles  Vi.  of  France,  by  whom  he  had  one  child, 
Henry  IV,  After  the  king's  death,  Katherine  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Owen 
Tudor,  and  from  that  marriage  descended  Henry  VII.  The  early  life  of 
Henry  V.  was  one  of  extraordinary  riot,  although  we  must  allow  for  the  barba- 
rity of  the  times,  and  the  exaggeration  of  historians.  According  to  Shaks- 
peare*s  account,  he  herded  with  the  vilest  fellows  at  common  pot-houses  ;  and 
aid  not  refrain  from  highway  robbery.  His  presence  was  engaging,  his  stature 
above  the  middle  size,  and  his  gait  easy.  He  excelled  in  all  warlike  and 
manly  exercises ;  and  as  a  king,  displayed  many  eminent  virtues  both  in  the 
cabinet  and  the  field.  The  t^ldness  of  his  military  enterprises  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  personal  valour  in  conducting  them ;  and  the  people 
became  reconciled  to  his  defective  title,  when  they  saw  his  care  to  maintain 
justice  in  civil  matters.  On  the  whole,  we  may  affirm  with  truth,  that  there 
have  been  few  instances  amongst  the  early  British  monarchs  of  a  character  so 
princely,  generous, noble,  and  disinterested,  as  that  of  Henry  V. 

Political  History,  The  first  step  uken  by  the  reformed  *  prince  Hal '  gave 
great  joy  to  the  nation.  He  dismissed  his  riotous  companions,  kept  the  wise 
ministers  of  his  father,  notwithstanding  their  previous  severity  towards  him, 
and  displayed  a  wish  to  conciliate  all  parties.  He  did  justice  to  the  memory 
of  the  unhappy  Richard,  by  performing  his  funeral  obsequies  with  much 
pomp,  and  by  rewarding  all  who  had  evinced  loyalty  for  that  king.  He  re* 
ceived  the  young  earl  of  March,  whom  his  fother  had  kept  prisoner,  with  sin- 
gular courtesy  and  £aivour ;  and  so  gained  upon  his  affections,  that  he  never 
offered  him  any  disturbance  by  preferring  his  claim  to  the  throne,  however 
tempted  so  to  do-  The  Percies  were  restored  to  their  estates ;  and  in  a  word, 
Henry  convinced  his  people  that  he  wished  to  bury  for  ever  all  traces  of  former 
contention. 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Lollards,  Henry  could  not  cope.  Considering  the 
religious  objects  of  the  sect  dangerous  to  the  faith,  he  allowed  the  vengeance  of 
the  church,  after  much  remonstrance  with  that  peer,  to  fall  upon  lord  Cobham, 
the  leader ;  who  was  seized,  condemned,  and  left  in  the  Tower  for  execution. 
He,  however,  escaped  ;  and  assembling  his  partisans,  plotted  to  take  the  king's 
person  at  Eltham,  and  to  put  him  and  his  other  persecutors  to  the  sword. 
Henry,  removing  to  Westminster,  was  followed  by  the  main  body  of  conspira- 
tors ;  but  in  the  night  he  came  upon  them  unawares,  captured  them,  and  soon 
after  sentenced  them  to  death.  Cobham  himself  was  a  few  miles  behind  his 
friends  when  the  king  came  upon  them,  and  accordingly  escaped  for  that  time  ; 
but  he  was,  four  years  afterwards,  taken  and  executed. 

When  the  commons  had  proposed  to  Henry  to  seize  the  church-revenues 
for  supplies,  he  saw  the  chance  of  filling  his  treasury  by  means  much  better 
suitea  to  his  ambitious  projects.  Charles  VI.  of  France,  now  weakened  by 
his  frequent  attacks  of  melancholy,  was  harassed  by  the  attempts  of  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Burgundy  to  depose  him,  each  for  bis  own  advancement ;  and 
Henry,  adopting  the  cause  of  the  king,  crossed  to  the  continent  with  30,000 
men,  and  took  Harfleur.  The  unusual  heat  of  the  autumn-season  bringing 
illness  into  his  army,  he  retreated  towards  Calaiiy  with  the  intention  of 
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delaying  his  attack  oo  the  capital  till  the  spring.  On  reaching  Blaogi, 
howeTer,  he  was  surprised  to  see  an  army  of  60,000  Frenchmen  drawn  up  to 
anest  his  prosress  in  the  adjoining  plains  of  Agincourt.  SickncM  bad 
reduced  Henry  s  troops  to  15,000  :  hut,  resoWed  to  die  rather  than  capitulate, 
he  drew  up  his  diminished  force  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods,  and 
having  reminded  his  men  that  Crescy  and  Poictiers  had  been  won  under  like 
disadvantages,  patiently  awaited  the  enemy's  assault.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  nobles,  and  a  vain  confidence  in  their  superior  numbers,  added 
to  the  excellent  position  of  Henry,  shortly  decided  in  &Tour  of  the  English. 
The  French,  assaulted  on  every  side  by  die  arrows  and  battle-axes  of  their 
opponents,  gave  way  in  all  directions ;  and  the  ground  whereon  they  were 
drawn  up  being  slippery  from  the  previous  rains,  they  constantly  fell,  and 
became  an  easy  sacrifice.  The  loss  of  the  French  armjr  exceeded  10,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  14,000  prisoners ;  while  that  of  the  English  was  barely  100  in 
both.  D'Albert,  general-in- chief,  fell  in  the  action  ;  and  the  dukes  of  Orleans 
and  Bourbon  were  made  prisoners.  The  duke  of  York  was  slain  on  the 
English  side,  to  the  greret  of  no  one. 

Henry  returned  to  England  with  his  prisoners,  instead  of  pursuing  his 
advantages ;  a  course  constantly  adopted  in  those  times,  when  tne  poverty  of 
princes  was  proverbial,  and  parliamentary  supplies  were  offiBred  with  a  sluggish 
hand.  A  truce  was  concluded  with  the  enemy  :  but,  in  two  years,  Henry  was 
again  in  Normandy  with  25,000  men,  bent  on  carrying  matters  to  the  utmost. 
Fortress  after  fortress  capitulated ;  and  on  hearing  of  the  assassination  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  Orleans  party,  be  hurried  towards  P^s.  Neither 
party  ventured  to  oppose  him  here ;  and  king  Charles,  not  sony  for  hb 
arrival,  entered  into  a  treaty  at  Troyes,  1420,  which  constituted  France  and 
England  an  united  kingdom,  and  acknowledged  the  conqueror  as  dauphin, 
with  full  right  of  succession.  Henry  was  hereupon  put  in  possession  of 
Paris,  espoused  the  princess  Catherine,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  declared  himself  regent  of  the  kingdom.  With  an  addition 
to  his  force  of  S4,000  fresh  archers  and  4000  cavalry,  hastily  raised  by  himself 
in  a  brief  visit  to  England,  he  attacked  the  duke,  and  drove  him  southward 
beyond  the  Loire.  His  successes,  however,  were  suddenly  stayed.  A  fistula, 
at  that  time  deemed  an  incurable  affection,  confined  him  to  his  bed  at  Rouen ; 
and  when  assured  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  he  said,  he  lamented  not 
the  loss  of  life,  but  his  inability  to  complete  the  work  of  conquest.  Having 
appointed  the  earl  of  Warwick  guardian  of  his  infant  son,  he  applied  himself 
to  nis  devotions  ',  and  when  that  passage  in  the  Psalms  was  read,  '  build  thoa 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,'  he  declared  it  to  have  been  his  intention  to  commence 
a  fresh  crusade  in  the  Holy  Land.  While  so  saying,  he  expired,  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  llis  body  was  removed  to  Westmmster  abbey,  where 
his  tomb,  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  chantry-chapel,  and  the  saddle  and  helmet 
used  by  him  at  Agincourt,  are  still  to  be  seen. 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


2*he  Earlof  Cambridge* t  Conspiracy 
to  set  the  earl  of  March,  the  riRhtful 
heir  after  Richard  IL,  upon  the  throne, 
was  discovered  1416,  and  Cambridge, 
lord  Scrope,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
were  executed  for  the  attempt.  The 
earl  of  March  was  known  to  have 
been  privy  to  the  plot ',  but  as  he  did 
nothing  to  further  it,  Henry  did  not 
molest  him. 


The  Kin^t  Fooerty  was  shown 
1416,  by  the  pledging  of  his  crown 
and  jewels  for  55,000/. 

Orrgtn  of  the  British  Navy,  This 
was  in  1420,  when  Henry  V.  arranged 
with  the  parliament  that  ships,  exclu- 
sively for  war-service,  shoula  be  built. 
Before  this  time,  merchant-ships  vrere 
pressed  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
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CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENT!. 


Battle  of  Agincourty  1415,  as  in  the 
history. 

Abolition  of  the  Second  Popedom, 
When  John  XIll.  had  been  made 
pope  by  a  faction,  1410,  he  agreed  to 
resign  the  tiara,  if  Gregory  XII.  and 
Benedict  XIII.  would  do  the  same. 
Though  these  conditions  were  ac- 
cepted in  the  council  of  Constance, 
Jonn  soon  after  resumed  the  insignia 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff ;  but  after  an 
imprisonment  of  three  years,  he  was 
restored  to  liberty,  on  acknowledging 
the  election  of  Martin  V.  as  sole 
pope,  1416  :  an  event  which*put  an  end 
to  the  schism  respecting  the  papal 
chair.  As  only  the  anti-popes,  as 
they  were  called,  had  lately  resided  at 
Avignon,  that  city  was  no  longer  re- 
sorted to  by  the  popes,  although  Cle- 
ment VI.  had  purchased  the  citv 
1348,  and  added  it  to  the  church 
dominions,  of  which  it  formed  a  por- 
tion until  the  conquest  of  Rome  by 
the  French  in  1791.  Avignon  has, 
siDce  the  last-named  year,  belonged 
to  France. 

The  Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which 
Fiance  and  England  were  declared  an 
united  kingdom,  took  place  1420. 

France  under  Charles  VL,  1380  to 
1422.  Charles's  first  exploit  was  the 
perfect  subjugation  of  Flanders,  which 
had  again  revolted  against  its  count ; 
when  d'Arteville,  the  rebellious 
brewer,  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Rosebecque.  Having  put  down  the 
Free  Companies,  as  they  were  called, 
which,  unaer  their  leaders  Marcelle, 
and  Tete  Noir,  ravaged  Auvergne, 
Charles  was  marching  against  the 
turbulent  duke  of  Brittany,  when  a 
coup  de  sole'U  occasioned  him  to  lose 
his  reason.  The  king  was  ever  after 
subject  to  fits  of  deep  melancholy, 
which  damped  his  energies,  and 
enabled  domestic  and  foreign  ene- 
mies to  rend  his  kingdom  in  pieces. 


It  was  then  that  the  fiu:tions  of  the 
Armagnacs  and  Cabochins  had  their 
rise,  1415.    Louis,  duke  of  Orleans, 
chief  of  the   Armagnacs,  and  John 
duke  of  Burgundy  of  the  Cabochins, 
contended  for  the  direction  of  French 
affairs :    and    they    had    no    sooner 
agreed  to  cancel  all  animosity,  than 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  procured  the 
murder  of  his  rival  in  tne  streets  of 
Paris.      Open  war  was  hereupon  de- 
clared by  the  young  duke  of  Orleans 
against  the  assassins  of  his   parent ; 
and  the  poor  king,  seized  alternately 
by  either  fiictioo,  transferred  to  each  in 
turn  the  appearance  of  legal  authority. 
Paris  had  become  a  scene  of  blood 
and    violence,   when  Henry's  power 
over  the  country  compelled  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities :  and  the  factions, 
however  previously  infuriated  against 
one  another,  thought  of  nothing  now 
but  the  expulsion  of  the  invader  from 
their  soil.      The  two  princes  accord- 
ingly came  to  Montereau :  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  lodged  in  the  castle,  and 
the   duke  of  Orleans  in   the    town, 
which  was  divided  from  the  castle  by 
the  river  Yonne.    The  bridge  between 
the  town  and  castle  was  chosen  for  the 
interview  ;  two  high  rails  were  placed 
at  either  end ;  and  at  gates  in  these 
the  respective  guards  of  the  princes 
were  stationed.    The  parties  were  to 
enter  the  gates,  each  accompanied  by 
ten  armed    adherents,   and  with  all 
these  marks  of  diffidence,  to  conciliate 
their  mutual  friendship.      The  duke 
of  Burgundy,  however,  had  no  sooner 
come  within  the  rails,  than  some  uf 
the  dauphin's  retainers  sprung  forward 
and  pierced  him  to  the  heart.      By 
the  treaty  of  Troyes,  Charles  acknow- 
ledged Henry  V.  of  England  heir  to 
his  crown ;  and  the  death  of  Henry 
was  followed  by  that  of  Charles  in  two 
months. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 

John  Zisca,  of  Bohemia,  obtained   his  eyes  in  battle ;   and  heading  the 
his  surname  firom  having  lost  one  of  Has«ites;  on  the  death  of  Wenceslaus 
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of  Bohemia  (the  deposed  emperor), 
1414,  he  opposed  the  claim  of  Sigis- 
mund  to  the  throne.  Though  he  lost  his 
other  eye  at  the  siege  of  Rubi,  he  con- 
tinued the  war,  and  obtained  so  many 
victories,    that    Sigismund   sent    pri- 
vately to  offer  him  advantageous  terms 
of  peace.     These    be    accepted,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  meet  the  emperor, 
when  the  plague  carried  him  off,  1424. 
Zisca,  though  ranked  among  the  re- 
formers as  the  advocate  of   religious 
liberty,    was   a  soldier  more  than  a 
divine;  and  beseems  to  have  model- 
led his  conduct  after  the  example  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Old  Testament,  ra- 
ther than  upon  the  precepts  of  the  New. 
Sir    Richard    Whittington,     lord 
mayor  of  London,  served  that  office 
for  the  third  time,  1419.     He  was  a 
rich   mercer,  and    built  Newgate,  be- 
gan St.  Bartholomew's  hospital,  and 
greatly  enlarged  Guildhall,  all  at  his 
own  cost. — Thomas     Wulsinghcun,    a 
monk  of  St.  Alban's,  who  published  a 
history  of    England  from  the  end   of 
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Henry  lll.'s  reign. — Leonard  Aretin, 

the  restorer  of  Greek  in  Italy.      His 

history  of  the  Goths,   in  Italian,  first 

acquired  him  fame  and  patronage.^ 

Poggioy  one  of  the  earliest  restorers  of 

literature  in   Italv,    was    letter-writer 

to  pope  John  XX 11.      Undertaking 

the  task  of  searching  the  monasteries 

for  ancient  manuscripts,  he  discovered 

complete  copies  of  Quintilian,  Silius 

Italicus,    Lactantius,    Vegetius,  and 

Tertullian.  Cardinal  Beaufort  induced 

him  to  visit  England;  but  such  was 

the    barbarous  state   of    Uie  country 

(horresco  referens),  that  he  quitted  it 

speedily  for  his  native  Florence. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eastern  Empire, 
1391,  Manuel  II.  Pttpes.  1410, 
John  XXIII.;  1417,  Martin  V. 
Scotland,  1390,  Robert  III.  France. 
1380,  Charles  VI.;  1422,  Charles 
VII.  the  Victorious.  Sweden.  1412, 
Eric  XIII.  Denmark  and  Norvcay. 
1412,  Eric  IX.  Fortugal.  1383, 
John  I.  Germany  (or  IViMt),  1410, 
Sigismund  of  Luxemburg. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 


The  Island  of  Madeira  was  dis- 
covered  by  the  Portuguese ;  and  vines 
and  sugar-canes  were  instantly  planted 
there.  The  canes  were  not  found  to 
succeed ;  but  the  wines,  raised  to  this 


day  on  the  island,  have  long  since 
been  celebrated. — Pavement  first  used 
in  London.  Holborn  was  the  first 
street  paved,  1417. 


SECTION  III. 

HENRY  VI.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1422  TO  1471 — 49  tears. 

Personal  History.  Henry  VI.  was  bom  at  Windsor,  1421,  and  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Ren(^>,  king  of  Naples ;  by  whom  he  had  only  one  child, 
a  son,  the  unhappy  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  who  was  betrothed  to  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  aAerwards  the  wife  of  Richard  III.  one  of 
her  husband's  murderers.  This  prince  was  killed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  by 
JCdward  IV.  and  his  attendants,  in  cold  blood,  aAer  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
1471.  Henry  VI.  was  of  a  meek  disposition,  and  regardless  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune.  Pious,  charitable,  forgiving,  inoffensive,  and  fond  of  quiet, 
he  was  little  suited  to  act  the  part  assigned  to  him,  es|)ecially  in  times  when 
the  securest  attribute  of  kings  was  tyranny.  The  troubles  of  his  reign  were 
prepared  by  those  who  had  conducted  the  government  during  his  minority : 
■nd  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  his  counti^  was  divided  into  parties  of  the 
most  untractable  and  discordant  natures.    Mai^aret,  his  queen,  was  wholly 
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opposed  to  him  in  character.  She  was  masculine,  fiery,  and  ambitious  ;  and 
his  natural  passiveness  looked  like  mental  weakness,  when  contrasted  with 
her  restless  and  intriguing  spirit. 

Political  History,  Henry  was  but  nine  months  old  when  his  fiither  died  ; 
and  as  cardinal  Beaufort,  his  great  uncle,  was  made  his  guardian  by  the  par- 
liament, the  duke  of  Bedford,  protector  of  the  realm,  took  the  command  of  the 
armies  in  France.  Upon  the  decease  of  Charles  VI.,  his  son,  the  dauphin, 
now  Charles  VII.,  roused  the  people  to  disregard  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and 
deliver  their  country  from  a  foreign  yoke.  'Bedford,  however,  defeated  him 
with  great  loss  at  Vemeuil,  and  afterwards  besieged  him  in  Orleans ;  and  the 
ruin  of  Charles  was  impending,  when  an  event  occurred  which,  as  if  by 
miracle,  turned  the  tide  of  af&irs  io  his  fiivour.  Joan  d*Arc,  servant-girl  in  an 
inn  at  Domremi,  appriied  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy 
and  Brittany  towards  Charles,  declared  herself  appointed  by  Heaven  to  free 
her  country.  Armed  aip^-pic,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  girt  with  the 
mystic  sword  of  St.  Catherine  of  Fierbois,  she  headed  a  convoy  to  supply  the 
garrison  with  provisions:  and,  as  if  panic-struck,  the  English  allowed  her  to 
enter  without  a  blow.  Nothing,  after  this  success,  seemed  impossible  to  the 
maid  and  her  enthusiastic  votaries :  the  English  were  assailed  in  their  intrench- 
ments,  and  put  to  flight,  and  Charles,  accompanied  by  the  heroine,  upon  ar- 
riving at  Rheims  to  invest  it,  saw  the  gates  thrown  open  for  his  free  ingress. 
He  was  here  solemnly  crowned,  while  Joan,  who  haa  promised  this  achieve- 
ment before  quitting  Orleans,  stood  by  his  side. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Bedford,  anxious  to  make  a  show  of  resistance,  had 
sent  for  young  Henry  from  England,  and  crowned  him  with  g^eat  ceremony  at 
Paris  1430  ;  and  in  the  following  year  Joan  was  given  up  to  him  by  his  allies, 
the  Burgundians,  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  cruel  death  by  fire  to  which  Bedford 
most  unjustifiably  subjected  this  heroic  female,  tended  in  no  manner  to  benefit 
his  affairs ;  town  af^er  town  fell  to  Charles,  and  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
went  over  to  his  side,  Paris  fell  into  his  hands.  The  duke  of  Bedford  dying 
just  at  this  juncture,  a  truce  was  ag^reed  to,  and  Calais,  as  before,  was  almost 
the  only  French  station  left  in  the  power  of  the  English. 

Henry,  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  began 
to  find  ample  employment  at  home.  The  suspicious  and  intriguing  disposition 
of  this  princess  is  supposed  to  have  caused  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
on  the  plea  of  having  united  with  his  duchess  to  poison  the  king;  as  that  noble- 
man, who  was  emphatically  styled  good,  for  his  general  benevolence,  was  found 
murdered  in  his  bed  at  Edmondsbury,  while  the  absurd  charge  was  in  agita- 
tion. Henry  would  willingly  have  sifted  the  matter,  but  for  the  attempt  upon 
his  throne  made  at  the  same  period  by  Richard,  duke  of  York,  who,  as  the 
descendant  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III.  plainly  stood 
in  the  order  of  succession  before  the  king,  who  derived  from  that  monarch's 
third  son.  A  large  portion  of  the  nation,  which  still  retained  its  affection  for 
the  ancient  line  of  Plantagenet,  espoused  the  cause  of  Richard  ;  and  the  popu- 
lace, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  gain  during  the  existence  of  civil  commotion, 
were  soon  in  arms  for  the  house  of  York,  one  Jack  Cade,  an  Irishman, 
entering  London  at  their  head,  and  summarily  putting  to  death  lord  Say,  the 
treasurer,  and  Cromer,  sheriff  of  Kent.  Though  Cade  was  driven  out  by  the 
citizens,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the  duke  of  York  himself,  at  the  head  of 
10,000  men,  who  declared  himself  protector  of  the  realm.  The  duke  of  Somer- 
set, who  headed  the  army  of  Henry,  met  the  insurgents  at  St.  Alban's,  1455, 
but  fell  in  this  opening  battle  of  what  has  been  fimcifully  denominated  the  war 
of  the  roses. 

The  peers,  urged  by  queen  Margaret's  mandates  rather  than  entreaties,  now 
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flocked  around  the  king,  and  insisted  upon  a  reconciliation  with  Richard  ; 
und  although  a  hollow  species  of  treaty  was  the  consequence,  the  parties  were 
soon  in  arms  again,  and  the  king  made  prisoner  by  his  rival,  at  toe  battle  of 
Northampton,  1460.  Margaret,  however,  soon  appeared  with  an  army, 
levied  in  the  north,  to  dispute  the  claim  of  Richard  ;  and  killing  him  in  a 
battle  at  WakeBeld,  fixed  his  head  on  the  gates  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown,  in 
derision  of  his  pretended  title.  Advancmg  to  meet  the  earl  of  Warwick,  she 
defeated  him  also  at  St.  AIban*s,  and  recovered  the  king's  person  ;  after  which, 
on  hearing  that  Edward,  the  son  of  the  duke  of  York,  was  in  arms,  she  re- 
treated to  recruit  her  forces  towards  the  north.  Prince  Edward  directly 
entered  London,  and  boldly  offered  himself  to  the  citizens  as  their  lawful 
king;  whereupon  a  number  of  peers  and  bishops  declared  at  Baynard's  castle, 
that  the  people  assented.  Historians  consider  that  this  act  terminated  the 
leign  of  Henry  VI.,  Mitrch  4,  1461  :  but  as  this  arrangement  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  the  king's  deposition  was  a  mere  party  matter,  he  being  after- 
wards recognised  by  the  parliament  as  the  rightful  monarch,  we  shall  not  close 
his  reign  until  his  death,  in  1471. 

Queen  Margaret  was,  without  much  delay,  at  the  head  of  full  60,000  men 
ill  Y'orkshire;  when  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  prince  Edward  coming  up, 
cefeated  her  with  immense  lo^^s,  though  herself  and  the  king  made  their  escape 
to  the  court  of  James  ill.  of  Scotland.  Louis  XL  of  France  having  sooo 
after  supplied  the  intrepid  queen  with  2000  well-appointed  soldiers,  she  ven- 
tured to  attack  lord  Moiiia<!ue,  the  brother  of  Warwick,  at  Hexham ;  but  the 
kiiig  fill  into  the  eaiTs  hdiuls,  and  she,  in  her  attempt  to  escape  with  her  son, 
was  seized  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  despoiled  her  of  her  jewels,  but  enabled 
Ker  to  reach  the  sea-coast,  and  embark  for  France  in  safety.  The  hapless 
Henry  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  and  Edward  might  have  securely 
enjoyed  the  thn>ne,  but  for  his  subsequent  quarrel  with  Warwick.  While 
that  nobleman  was  in  Paris,  soliciiins;  for  Edward  the  hand  of  the  queen  of 
France's  sister.  Bona,  Edward  formed  a  contract  of  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Sir  John  Gray  ;  and  Warwick,  enraged  at  having  been  sent  on  so  needless 
sn  errand,  leagued  with  the  kiiig*:i  brother,  the  duke  of  Clarence  (his  own  son- 
in-law),  to  dtthmne  him.  HiMory  at  this  point  is  extremely  defective;  as, 
after  this,  in  1470,  Warwick  is  found  assisting  Edward  to  suppress  two  for- 
midable rebellions ;  and  then  again,  without  any  assigned  reason,  he  is  seen 
landing  in  England,  and  at  the  head  of  (30,000  men,  occasioning  the  flight  of 
Edward  to  Holland.  Warwick  now  hii^tening  to  London,  released  the  king, 
proclaimed  him  once  more  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  ^^rliament  ratified 
trie  deed,  1470. 

Edward,  howerer,  early  in  the  next  \ear  landed  at  Ravrnspur  with  some 
Burgundian  soldiers;  and  strange  to  say,  marched  into  London  without  oppo- 
sition. Warwick,  now  gei>erally  styled  thi:  king-maker^  supported  by  Clarence 
and  «Montai:u,  met  him  at  Rnnei :  but  Claience  deserting  to  his  brother,  War- 
wick was  >lain,  and  his  army  entirely  routed.  Queen  Margaret  on  that  very 
day  laiided  at  \>e\  mouth,  only  to  hear  that  he^cau^e  was  lost,  ai.d  her  hus- 
Valid  again  a  captne.  ^othll•g,  howiver,  could  daunt  this  heroic  woman: 
Mie  ad\unred  toll  of  ho]  e.  her  army  increasiuf;  as  she  proceeded,  until  she 
(an-e  to  Tewkesbury  :  and  there  siie  \oc\i  htr  siand.  Eaward,  with  his  vic- 
li>rtoit8  tioops,  l.ere  attacked  her,  put  her  10  the  rout,  and  taking  nianypri- 
K^ners  of  rank,  beht«idtd  them  without  mercy.  Tiie  queen  herself  and  her 
son  ^>eif  al>ocaptuiod  ;  and  the  latier,  when  asked  by  Kduard  *  why  he  had 
in\adt;tl  hi»  dominions  r  replied,  '  that  he  did  so  to  obtain  his  inheritaice;' 
wheieon,  Edward  first  striking  him  violently  on  the  fjce,  Clareiice,  Gloucester, 
ttiid  others  despatched  him  wiih  their  daggers.     Margaret  was  coofioed  in 
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tb€  Tower,  and  king  Heory  expired  in  that  fortress  a  few  days  after,  1471, 
ased  forty-nine,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  murdered  by  Gloucester! 
rifis  remains  were  interred  at  Chertsey  abbey,  Surrey,  but  were  afterwaids  re^ 
moved  by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  choir  of  the  royal  chapel  at  Windsor;  where 
there  is  still  some  memorial  of  this  ill-iated  monareh. 


CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


A  great  Dearth  in  England  1437, 
when  ivy-berries  and  feni-roots  were 
the  chief  ingredients  in  a  sort  of  bread. 
So  ill-conducted  were  agricultural  mat- 
ters, and  so  ignorant  were  farmers  of 
cropping  their  grounds  in  succession 
with  the  various  edible  roots  and 
grasses,  that  a  famine  usually  occurred 
every  few  years,  without  either  bad  sea- 
sons, or  civil  commotions. 

The  Rebellion  of  Jack  Cade,  1450. 
When  his  followers  had  been  dis- 
persed, he  hid  himself  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  Iden,  a  Kentish  gentleman, 
who  found  him,  and  put  him  to  death 
with  a  pole-axe. 

The  fVars  of  the  Roses  began  with 


the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  1455  ;  and 
were  so  called  from  the  York  party 
wearing  the  symbol  of  a  white  rose, 
and  the  Lancastrian  a  damask  rose. 

Rising  Power  of  the  Commont. 
This  branch  of  the  legislative  first  ac- 
ouired  real  power  during  the  reign  of 
the  Lancastrian  kings,  who,  glad  of 
popular  support,  would  not  exert  their 
prerogative,  partly  to  gain  favour  with 
the  lower  ranks,  and  partly  because 
they  wished  no  inquiry  into  their  right 
to  the  throne.  In  fact,  these  kings 
united  with  the  commons  against  the 
peers  ;  and  thus  destroyed  that  balance 
of  authority  so  essential  to  both  king 
and  people. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Rise  tf  the  Jbencerrages,  Yus- 
suf  III.,  a  wise  and  valiant  prince, 
dying  1423,  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Granada  by  his  son  Mo- 
hammed VII.  called  the  left-handed  ; 
who  followed  the  example  and  advice 
of  his  father  in  maintaining  ^friendly 
relations  with  the  Christian  court  of 
Castile,  nnd  with  the  Arab  princes  of 
North  Africa.  The  discontent  which 
soon  manifested  itself  on  these  grounds 
against  the  youthful  king,  was  kept  in 
check  by  his  chamberlain,  Yussuf  ben 
Zerragh,  the  chief  of  a  wealthy  and 
noble  family,  which  from  him  obtained 
the  title  of  A-ben-zer-raghes.  But  in 
1427,  an  open  revolt,  incited  by  the 
king's  cousm  Al  Zaghir,  broke  out, 
the  Alhambra  was  invested  by  the 
conspirators,  and  Mohammed  being 
compelled  to  fly,  escaped  m  tl»e  garb 
of  a  fisherman  to  the  court  of  Mulei 
ben  Fariz,  at  Fez.  Meanwhile  the 
faithful  Zerragh  used  his  utmost  efforts 
to  restore  his  master;  and  by  means  of 
John  II.  of  Castile,  and  the  king  of 
Tunis,  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise, 


and  put  the  usurper  Al  Zaghir  to 
death. 

Origin  of  the  Gipsiei.  This  wan- 
dering race  first  appeared  in  Bohemja, 
1422,  and  were  thence  called  Bohe- 
mians. It  is  now  clearly  ascertained 
that  their  origin  is  Hindu;  that  Mah- 
ratta  is  their  country,  and  that  their 
ancestors  were  of  certain  low  castes, 
that  left  Hindustan  upon  its  conquest 
by  the  Monguls.  hmigrations  con- 
tinued, long  after,  of  such  characters 
as  had  been  driven  from  diflferent 
castes  for  great  crimes;  and  these, 
herding  togethei,  wandered  over  the 
east,  under  the  appellation  of  zingari, 
the  name  by  which  the  Turks  and 
Italians  still  distinguish  the  gipsies,  of 
whom  many  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
Mahratta,  in  tribes.  The  name  of  gip- 
sy, or  Egyptian,  originated  in  the  long 
residence  of  a  tribe  in  Egypt,  just  pre- 
viously to  their  appearance  in  Europe. 
The  language  of  this  singular  race  is  a 
mixture  of  corrupted  Hindusianee. 

Germany  no  longer  an  Elective 
Kingdom,    Frederick,  duke  of  Aus- 
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tria,  was  elected  emperor  of  the  west, 
1440;  from  which  period  his  descend- 
ants have  retained  the  throne  ;  though 
the  title,  since  1806,  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Thus  was  the  house  of  Rodolph  of 
Ilapsbun;  7aised  to  permanent  power. 

An  Irruption  of  the  Sea,  1446,  at 
Dort,  in  liulland,  caused  the  death  of 
100,000  persons. 

Fall  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  The 
Turks  under  Mahomet  II.  took  Con- 
stantinople, 1453,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  that  last  remnant  of  ancient  Rome, 
the  Greco-I^tin  empire.  The  schism 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
had  produced  a  general  indifference 
in  the  western  empire  to  the  fate  of 
Constantinople.  Nevertheless  a  vi- 
gorous defence  was  made  by  the  em- 
peror, Constantine  Paleologus,  who 
fell  sword  in  hand,  and  was  buried 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  country  ;  and 
the  barbaric  descendant  of  Tartars 
seated  himself  on  the  thione  of  the 
Caesars,  1500  years  afier  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  Great  changes  were  ne- 
cessarily effected  by  this  settlement  of 
the  most  poweiful  of  the  Moslemm 
nations  in  an  European  city.  The 
philosophers  and  poets  of  the  eastern 
empire  were  driven  out,  to  encourage 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  western  ; 
the  Venetians,  who  had  long  hoped  to 
see  themselves  in  possession  of  a 
country  whose  chief  towns  they  had 
already  filled  with  aitisans  and  traders, 
were  compelled  to  retire  within  their 
ancient  boundaries;  the  Greek  and 
other  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
though  hitherto  independent  of  the 
continents  of  both  Europe  and  Asia, ' 
were  compelled  to  obey  Turkish  vice- 
roys; and  Germany  and  Hungary  saw  j 
their  possessions  in  Walachia,  Bosnia,  | 
and  lllyria, down  to  the  confines  of, 
Italy^  converted  with  incredible  speed 
into  Turkish  provinces. 

Scotland  under  James  L  and  lL-~- 
James  L,  after  a  captivity  of  eighteen 
years,  was  released  by  Henry  in  the 
first  year  of  his  reign ;  and  the  mode 
in  which  he  commenced  his  rule  con- 
Tinces  U8  of  the  important  fticty  that 
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the  school  of  adversity  is,  in  the  main, 
the  nurse  of  benevolent  feelings,  if  not 
of  virtue.  The  Scots  were  barbarous 
in  the  extreme  when  James  ascended 
the  throne  :  he  appointed  judges  to 
administer  justice,  ordered  just 
weights  and  measures,  encoursug^ 
learned  men,  endowed  public  schools, 
and  reclaimed  the  idle  and  vagrant  to 
habits  of  useful  industry.  A  conspi- 
racy, however,  of  some  peers,  who 
were  unprepared  for  these  salutary 
reforms,  put  an  end  to  the  glorious 
career  of  the  monarch.  Robert  Gra- 
ham, a  kinsman  uf  the  earl  of  Athol, 
and  Robert,  the  earl's  grandson, 
having  ascertained  that  James  was 
passing  a  few  days  at  the  convent  of 
Dominicans  in  Perth,  1437,  procured 
admittance  by  bribery  into  an  apart^ 
ment  adjoining  the  king's  bedchano- 
ber,  whence  they  rushed  in  upon  him 
whilst  with  the  queen  at  supper,  and 
despatched  him  with  twenty-eight 
wounds.  The  queen  was  also  se- 
verely hurt,  in  endeavouring  to  de- 
fend him.  On  hearing  of  this  crime, 
the  more  loyal  nobles  assembled, 
apprehended  the  conspirators,  and  put 
them  to  death  by  torture. — James  IL 
was  but  seven  when  crowned  at  Holy- 
rood,  1437 ;  and  his  minority  was  only 
distinguished  by  the  violent  fiictions 
of  Livmgston,  the  regent,  and  Crich- 
ton,  the  chancellor,  both  of  whom 
were,  in  process  of  time,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  William,  earl  of  Douglas, 
banished  the  kingdom.  Douglas, 
however,  was  guilty  of  great  violence 
and  injustice,  when  raised  to  power; 
and    James,  when  twenty  years  old, 

}>ut  him  to  death  with  his  own  hand, 
or  refusing  to  break  his  league  with 
two  other  intriguing  nobles.  Ilemy 
VI.,  notwithstanding  his  war  with  the 
duke  of  York,  sent  a  force  to  drive 
James  from  the  northern  counties^ 
which  he  had  invaded  ;  and  the  latter 
was  besieging  the  castle  of  Roxburgfa* 
then  occupied  by  the  English,  when 
the  wooden  plug  of  a  cannon  stmd[ 
him,  on  the  sudden  explosion  of  the 
piece,  and  killed  him  on  the  tpot, 
1460.    On  the  day  of  his  deatb,  the 
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queen  arriFed  in  the  camp,  and  show- 
ing the  soldiers  her  son  James,  then 
in  his  seventh  year^  exhorted  them 
to  continue  the  siege  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  new  king  she  had  brought 
them ;  when  the  garrison,  hearing  the 
acclamations  of  the  Scottish  army, 
and  supposing  that  firesh  troops  had 
joined  tneir  assailants,  surrendered. 

France  under  Charles  VIL  and 
Louis  XI. — Charles  VII.,  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Charles  VI.,  was  enabled, 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  Joan  d'Arc,  to 
recover  all  his  lost  possessions  from 
the  English.  When  in  full  possession 
of  his  throne,  he  put  down  the  en- 
croachments of  the  independent  princes 
of  France,  by  causing  every  town  to 
raise  its  quota  of  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  he 
abolished  the  feudal  privilege,  so  long 
enjoyed  by  the  peers,  of  raising  their 
tenantry  to  fight :  troops  which  were 
too  often  employed  against  the  king 
himself.  The  ill-conduct  of  Ix>ui8, 
the  dauphin,  compelled  his  father  to 
exile  him  to  Dauphiny ;  and  when  at 
length   reconciled    to  that   rebellious 

Erince,  his  dread  of  being  poisoned  by 
im  made  him  refuse  all  food.  An 
atrophy  was  the  consequence  of  this 
fear,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave, 
in  his  58th  year,  1461.  It  was  this 
king  who,  for  Agnes  Sorel,  his  mis- 
tress, abandoned  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment, and  neglected  his  queen.  Had 
Agnes  preserved  her  virtue,  she  might 
have  equalled  the  most  celebrated  of 
her  sex;  it  was  by  her  advice  that 
Charles  was  roused  to  save  his  country 
by  the  defence  of  Orleans,  and  it  was 
she  who  encouraged  him  to  be  guided 
by  Joan  of  Arc.— Loi/wX/.,  the  Ti- 
berius of  France,  who  had  been  so 
instrumental  to  his  father's  decease, 
succeeded  him  1461.  The  main  fea- 
ture of  his  reign  is  his  quarrel  with 
Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
a  generous  and  intrepid  prince,  wholly 
opposed  in  character  to  Louis,  and 
whose  territory  was  at  that  time  inde- 
pendent of  France.  The  king  went 
with  a  few  attendants  to  the  duke's 
castle   at  Peronne,  to  oveneach  him, 


rather  than  effect  a  treaty  on  equal 
terms ;  but  had  previously  sent  emis- 
saries to  Liege,  which  belonged  to 
Charles,  to  excite  the  people  of  that 
town  against  their  bishop  and  govern- 
ment, not  calculating  that  the  explo- 
sion might  take  place  while  he  was 
at  Peronne.  When  intelligence  was 
brought  to  Charles  that  the  Liegois 
had  murdered  their  bishop,  he  imme* 
d lately  caused  Louis  to  be  imprisoned, 
assured  that  he  must  have  instigated 
the  revolt.  Charles,  believing  himself 
deeply  aggrieved,  was  yet  fully  aware 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
honour,  in  imprisoning  a  man  who  had 
come  unprotected  into  his  power,  on 
the  understanding  that  their  meeting 
was  to  be  a  peaceful  one  ;  and  after 
three  days  of  doubt,  he  took  the  advice 
of  his  friend  Comines,  the  historian, 
and  released  bis  captive.  Far  different 
was  the  state  of  things  during  those 
three  days  in  the  apartment  of  Louii. 
Galeotti,  his  astrologer,  without  whose 
advice  he  never  acted,  and  who  had 
sanctioned  his  journey  to  Peronne, 
being  there  shut  up  with  his  master, 
was  compelled  to  listen  from  hour  to 
hour  to  the  taunts  of  the  king,  who 
placed  his  present  calamity  entirely 
to  his  account.  At  length,  on  one 
occasion,  bursting  with  rage,  Louis 
vehemently  asked  him,  'tf  he  were 
wise  enough  to  foretel  the  hour  of  his 
own  death  ?'  *  Sire,'  replied  the  dex- 
terous astrologer  with  calmness, '  I  only 
know  that  it  will  take  place  exactly 
twenty-four  hours  before  your  own  ;• 
an  answer  which  made  Louis  ever  after 
take  the  greatest  care  of  Galeotti's 
safety;  On  bis  return  from  Peronne, 
cardinal  La  Balue,  whom  the  king 
suspected  of  inciting  the  duke  to  im- 
prison him,  was  shut  up  by  his  orders, 
like  Bajazet,  in  an  iron  cage.  Upon 
the  death  of  Charles,  at  the  siege  of 
Nanci,  1477,  Louis  added  Burgundy 
to  his  dominions  :  and  he  was  soon 
after  left  heir  to  Provence  and  Anjou 
by  duke  Ren^.  But  all  his  successes 
could  not  shield  him  in  the  close  of 
life  from  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  con- 
science^ and  he  died  in  his  fortified 
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castle  of  Plessifl,  near  Tours,  sur- 
rounded, as  he  imagined,  by  the  pale 
spectres  of  those  he  had  hurried  to 
the  grave,  1483.  Some  notion  may 
be  formed  of  the  habitual  cruelty  of 
Louis  from  the  following  narration  : 
Being  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  his 
own  character,  he  constantly  kept 
about  him  a  hireling  assassin,  named 
Tristan  THermite,  who  was  prompt 
to  despatch  at  his  master's  beck  any 
one  suspected  of  a  design  upon  the 
royal  person ;  and  when  a  captain, 
towards  whom  Louis  entertained  an 
unkindly  feeling,  was  one  day  present 
at  his  levee,  he  gave  the  appointed 
signal  for  the  soIdier*s  destruction. 
Tristan,  who  unfortunately  for  a  monk 
then  in  the  presence-chamber,  mistook 
him  for  the  intended  victim,  watched 
the  ecclesiastic  in  bis  passage  from  the 
palace,  seized  him,  and  threw  him, 
sewn  up  in  a  sack,  into  the  river.  On 
reporting  to  the  king  the  execution  of 
his  orders,  '  Pasque,'  cried  Louis, 
coolly,  *  you  have  indeed  made  a  mis- 
take, and  killed  the  best  monk  in  my 
dominions ;  but  take  care  six  masses  be 
said  for  his  soul.' 

Controversy  of  tlie  Plaionists  and 
Peripatetics.  Gemistus^  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  introduced  the  Platonic 
doctrines  into  Italy,  1438^  with  a  view 
to  subvert  the  metaphysics  of  Aristotle, 
two  violent  parties  arose,  the  respective 
disciples  of  which  long  occupied  the 
learned  world  with  their  controversy 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity, 


spirits,  the  soul  and  mind  of  man, 
matter,  &c.  Plato's  doctrine  was  ti 
the  devotional  and  even  mystical  spe- 
cies, and  there  exists  amongst  a  large 
body  of  mankind  a  strong  constitu« 
tional  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and 
tendency ;  on  the  other  hand,  Aris- 
totle, under  the  title  of  metaphysics, 
which  he  calls  the  first  philosophy, 
endeavours  to  apply  the  reasoning  fd- 
culties  to  subjects  beyond  their  grasp. 
In  treating  of  ontology,  or  the  doctrioe 
of  being,  he  speaks  of  a  first  cause  or 
mover,  that  by  the  exertion  of  its 
energy  originates  motion,  and  is  per- 
petually and  necessarily  occupied  in 
doing  so.  Aristotle's  fame  during  the 
middle  ages  must  be 'ascribed  to  his 
dialectics,  which  furnished  such  ad- 
mirable weapons  of  attack  and  defence 
in  the  disputes,  consequent  upon  the 
attempts  of  controversialists,  to  subject 
mere  points  of  faith  to  the  strict  rules 
of  reason.  All  we  can  say  of  spiritk 
and  spiritual  things,  as  respects  our 
acquaintance  with  their  mode  of  exist- 
ence and  operation,  diminishes  to  the 
humbling  affirmation  that  we  know  of 
them,  if  it  be  possible,  less  thao 
nothing.  Men  are  perhaps  wiser  io 
our  day  than  to  entertain  such  unpro- 
ductive speculations ;  and  this  may  be 
said,  without  in  any  way  detracting 
from  [the  merits  of  either  Plato  or  Aris- 
totle, men  who  were,  wiihout  doubt, 
an  honour  to  human  nature,  and  a 
blessing  to  tlie  people  amongst  whom 
they  lived. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Joan  of  Arc f  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable heroines  in  history,  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Domremi,  in  Lorraine, 
became  servant  at  a  small  inn,  where 
she  acquired  a  robust  and  hardy  frame, 
by  attending  to  the  horses,  and  riding 
them  backwards  and  forwards  to 
water.  At  this  time  the  affairs  of 
France  were  in  a  deplorable  state,  and 
the  city  of  Orleans  was  so  closely 
besieged  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  that 
its  fall  seemed  inevitable.  Excited 
by  the  fiequent  accounts  of  memorable 
rencounters  of  this  siege,  Joan  was 


seized  with  a  wild  desire  of  aiding  the 
harassed  garrison  :  at  length  she  fai^ 
cied  she  suw  visions,  and  heard  voices 
exhorting  her  to  re-establish  the  throne 
of  France,  and  expel  the  English  in- 
vaders. Having  communicated  this 
imaginary  inspiration  to  the  governor 
of  V'aucouleurs,  he  forwarded  her  to 
Charles  at  Chinoo,  to  whom,  in  the 
name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  she  offered 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  coo- 
duct  the  king  to  Uheims.  The  court 
at  first  pretended  to  hesitate ;  but  after 
a  committee  of  divines  had  pronounced 
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her  mission  to  be  supernatural,  Charles 
granted  her  request,  and  she  was  ex- 
hibited to  the  people  on   horseback. 
The  English  at  first  regarded  the  afl&ir 
with  derision,  but  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  age, 
and  became  daunted  with  the  idea  of  a 
divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them. 
Joan  entered  the  city  of  Orleans  at  the 
head  of  a  convoy,  arrayed  in  military 
garb  ;  and  being  received  as  a  celestisd 
messenger  by  the  commandant  Dunois, 
she  drove  the  English  furiously  from 
their    intrenchroents,    and    compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege.    The  march  of 
Charles  to  Rheims  followed ;  and  such 
was  the  impression  produced  on  the 
populace,    that,  although   proceeding 
through   what    had  been  deemed   an 
enemy's  country,  every  place  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  and  the  ceremony  of 
his  inauguration  took  place  as  predicted. 
As  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  this  service, 
the  king  had  a  medal  struck  in  honour 
of  Joan,  and  her  family  was  ennobled 
in  both  the  male  and  female  Ime ;  of 
which  the  former  became   extinct  so 
lately  as  1760.    The  town  of  Domremi, 
her  native  place,  was  also  exempted 
from  taxes  for  ever.    After  the  corona- 
tion of  Charles,  Joan  desired  to  return 
to  the  course  of  life  which  became  her 
sex;  but  Dunois,    who  thought  she 
might  still  prove  serviceable,  induced 
her  to  throw  herself  into  the  town  of 
Compeigne,  then  besieged  by  the  duke 
of  Buigundy,  and  the  earls  of  Arundel 
and  Suffolk.  Here,  after  performing  pro- 
digies of  valour,  she  was  taken  prisoner 
in  a  sally  ;  and  no  efforts  being  made 
by  the  French  court  to  deliver  her,  she 
was  cruelly  condemned  by  the  English, 
under  an  accusation  of  witchcraA,  to 
be  burned   alive,  which  sentence  she 
endured    vnth    great   courage    1431, 
being  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
her  age.    Such  was  the  sad  end  of  one 
whose  ardent  love  of  country  assuredly 
merited  a  better  fate;  and  of  whose 
memory  the  French  nation  have  just 
reason  to  be  proud. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  the  heroic 
though  masculme  consort  of  the  un- 
happy Henry,  whom  no  calamity  could 
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subdue,  was  ransomed  by  her  &the^ 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  her  days  in  privacy  in 
France.  She  died  1482,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Angers,  in 
the  tomb  of  her  &ther. 

Cardinal  Beaufort^  great-unele  of 
Henry  VI.  and  legitimated  son  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  vras  a  man  of  great  ta- 
lent and  policy,  but  wholly  regardless 
of  justice  and  mercy.  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, in  painting  his  death,  has  repre- 
sented him  passing  finom  the  world  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience ; 
in  especial  allusion  to  bis  share  in  the 
murder  of  the  good  duke  of  Glou- 
cester. 

Humphrev,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  so 
basely  murdered,  was  celebrated  for  his 
hospitality  and  general  worth.    Indeed 
he  was  a  singular  instance  of  probity, 
urbanity,  and  learning,  associated  in 
the  character  of  a  prince  who  lived  in 
barbarous  times,  in  days  of  civil  com- 
motion, and  at  a  period  of  our  history 
when  the  domestic  virtues  were  little 
cultivated.    The  duke  was  a  patron  of 
learned  men,  and  founded  one  of  the 
first  public  libraries  in  England.     To 
dine  with  duke  Humphrey  was  formerly 
a  common  figure  of  speech  to  denote 
not  having  dined  at  all.     It  arose  firom 
tlie  vulgar  error  respecting  a  tomb  in 
one  of  the  aisles    of  old  St.   Paul's 
church,  which  was  mistaken  for  that  of 
the  good  duke.    The  aisle  in  question 
was  a  public  walk,  where  people  met  to 
discourse  of  business,  as  merchants  do 
now  on  Change;   and   it  not  unfre- 
quently  happened  that  some,  engrossed 
in  conversation,  out-stayed  the  dinner- 
hour,  so  that,  all  the  dinners  at  the  ordi- 
naries having  been  eaten  up  by  the 
earlier  visiters,  the  disappointed  parties 
were  said  'to  have  dined  with  duke 
Humphrey  in  Powle's  walk.' 

Thomat-d-Kempis,  being  attached  to 
a  contemplative  life,  entered  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Agnes,  in  Zwoll,  of  which 
he  became  prior  1423.  Here  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  a  long  life  in  the  assi- 
duous practice  of  the  prescribed  duties 
of  the  cloister,  and  in  the  composition 
of  devotional  treatises ;  one  of  whicha 
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on  the  *  Imitation  of  Christ/  has  been 
deservedly  translated  into  all  lan- 
guages. 

Scanderbeg,  king  of  Albania,  near  the 
Adriatic,  a  state  then  tributary  to 
Turkey,  but  professing  Christianity, 
had  been  given  up  as  a  hostage^  toge- 
ther with  his  three  brothers,  to  Amurath 
II.,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  Being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  a  body  of 
Turkish  troops,  he  employed  them  to 
recover  his  paternal  dominions,  bid 
defiance  to  Amurath,  and  was  declared, 
after  many  conflicts,  an  independent 
sovereign.  This  heroic  prince,  who  had 
been  present  in  twenty-two  battles,  and 
is  said  to  have  killed  2000  Turks  with 
his  own  hand,  died  1467>  to  the  great 
joy  of  the  emperor  Mahomet  II.,  who 
paid  the  compliment  to  bis  valour  of 
dancing  with  ecstasy  when  he  received 
the  news  of  his  decease. 

Casimir  1 T.,  king  of  Poland,  consti- 
tuted the  Latin  tongue  the  language  of 
his  nation.  Latin,  as  supposed  to  have 
been  pronounced  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, is  still  spoken  in  districts  of  the 
same  country. 

Francis  Foscarif  doge  of  Venice, 
greatly  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the 
inquest  of  Brescia,  and  other  terri- 
tories ;  but  the  Venetians,  always 
anxious  about  money,  lamented  the  cost 
to  which  their  state  had  been  put,  and 
deposed  their  ruler,  who  died  two  days 
after  his  deposition,  1457,  aged  eighty- 
four. 


Piui  II.  was  raised  to  the  papacy  in 
reward  of  his  diplomatic  services  to 
the  emperor  Frederick.  His  firmness 
and  dignity  in  office  were  proverbial : 
he  expelled  tyrants,  supported  theelec* 
tion  of  judicious  princes,  and  esta* 
blished  the  temporal  power  of  Rome 
over  the  Christian  world. 

Cardinal  Beisariont  a  Greek,  and  one 
of  the  most  emment  restorers  of  litem- 
ture,  was  appomted  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople .  By  the  er  ror  of  his  attend- 
ant, Perot,  he  lost  the  papal  chair :  for 
when  the  caidinals,  according  to  cus- 
tom, knocked  at  his  door  to  announce 
his  election,  Perot  i^orantly  aflirmed 
his  master's  nolo  cptscopmri  to  be  con* 
scientious ;  a  mistake  for  which  Besttf 
rion  thus  mildly  rebuked  him :  *  Perot, 
thy  mistake  has  cost  thee  a  hat,  and  thy 
master  a  tiara.'  While  employed  in  an 
embassy  by  Sixtus  IV.  to  reooocile 
Louis  XI.  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
he  was  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the 
forms  of  society  to  call  upon  the  duke 
before  paying  his  devoirs  to  the  king; 
and  when  Louis  insulted  him  for  bit 
negligence  by  pulling  his  beard,  h» 
took  the  matter  so  to  heart,  that  he  died 
at  Turin,  on  his  way  home. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal^  one  of 
the  greatest  patrons  of  maritime  enters 
prise,  originated  many  of  those  disco* 
veries  of  remote  countries  which  so  ma- 
terially tended  to  raise  the  fisune  of  bis 
country.    He  died  1463. 


mVEMTIOMS,  &c. 


The  Art  of  Printing  invented  in 
Germany,  about  1440. — ^This  noble 
art,  which  speedily  dissolved  the 
darkness  of  Toe  Middle  Ages,  is 
indebted,  some  think,  to  the  East  for 
its  invention :  probably  in  allusion  to 
the  engraved  tablets  used  to  this  day 
in  China,  which  have  been  ascribed 
to  an  earlier  period  even  than  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  discovery  of  the  European  mode 
of  printing  is  claimed  by  tnree  conti- 
nental cities,  Haarlem,  Mentz,  and 
Strasburg.  The  good  people  of 
Haarlem  (who  seem  to  have  gained 


most  credit)  assert,  on  the  authority  of 
one  Junius,  that  Laureutius,  the  wo 
of  the  Custos  of  the  cathedral  in  that 
city,  is  the  man  we  are  to  consider  as 
the  spring  and  source  of  the  great  art. 
He  relates  that  Lauren  tins,  about 
1430,  walking  in  a  wood  near  Haar- 
lem, began  at  first  to  cut  letters  upon 
the  rind  of  a  beech-tree ;  which,  far 
fancy's  sake,  being  impressed  on 
paper,  he  printed  one  or  two  lines,  ts 
a  specimen  for  his  grandchildren  to 
follow.  This  having  happily  suc- 
ceeded, he  meditated  greater  thinps, 
and  with  his  son-in-law,  Peter,  m- 
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▼ented  a  more  glutinous  writing-ink 
thao  that  heretofore  used,  and  then 
formed  whole  pages  of  wood,  and  cut 
letters  upon  them.  Junius  says,  he 
bad  seen  (1588)  some  specimens 
of  the  printing  by  these  blocks,  in  a 
work  entitled.  Speculum  nottra  Salutis^ 
printed  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper, 
with  the  backs  of  the  leaves  pasted 
together,  that  they  might  not  by  their 
nakedness  betray  their  deformity. 
These  beechen  pages  or  tables  he 
afterwards  exchanged  for  leaden  ones, 
and  these  again  for  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead,  as  a  less  flexible,  and  a 
more  durable  substance ;  of  the  re- 
mains of  which  types,  when  the  let- 
ters were  worn  away,  those  old  wine- 
pots  were  cast,  which  are  to  this  hour 
preserved  m  a  bouse  at  Haarlem  that 
belonged  to  the  greai-grandson  of 
Lauientius,  a  man  of  great  respecta- 
bility. The  art  was  soon  generally 
talked  of,  admirers  increased,  and  the 
inventor  found  himself  able  to  employ 
a  great  number  of  hands  in  the  first 
display  of  his  discovery.  Among  the 
workmen  he  engaged,  was  one  John 
Faust,  who,  nothwithstanding  he  was 
boond  by  oath  not  to  reveal  the  secret, 
had  no  sooner  learned  the  method  of 
joining  the  letters,  and  casting  the 
types,  than,  on  Christmas-eve,  1439, 
be  seized  the  whole  materiel  of  his 
master's  shop,and  with  one  accomplice 
fled  to  Amsterdam,  thence  to  Cologne, 
and  at  last  settled  at  Mentz.  Here 
he  remained  in  security,  and,  with  his 
purloined  tools,  printed  the  '  Doctri- 
naie'  of  Alexander  Galius,  and  the 
'  Tracts'  of  Peter  of  Spain.  Lauren- 
tius  had  now,  instead  of  cutting  into 
the  tablets,  cast  the  letters  by  them- 
selves, and  placed  them,  by  means  of 
ligatures,  on  the  page.  Some  histo- 
rians assert  that  these  letters  were 
always  of  wood.  A  workman  named 
Geinsfleich,  also  stole  some  of  the 
type  and  settled  at  Mentz,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  claim  of  that  city :  he 
was  assisted  there  by  one  Fust,  a 
wealthy  person,  who  together  with 
John  Meidenbachius,  had  a  share  in 
the  business ;  and  in  1444  they  were 


joined  by  Gutenberg  from  Strasburg, 
who  had  gained  all  his  information 
from  Laurentius's  men  ;  thus  at  once 
showing  that  his  city  had  no  claim  to 
originality.  This  party  soon  invented 
the  cut  metal  types,  and  in  1450  the 
flrst  edition  of  the  Bible  came  forth, 
having  been  nearly  eight  years  in  the 
completion.  Soon  after,  Peter  Schoef- 
fer  rendered  the  art  comparatively  per- 
fect, by  finding  out  a  mode  of  casting 
the  letters  in  moulds  or  matrices,  thus 
saving  the  labour  of  cutting  them  out 
of  the  solid  metal ;  for  which  dis- 
covery Fust  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  All  the  parties  connected 
with  these  printers  were  sworn  to  se- 
crecy ;  but  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  like 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel, 
spread  the  art  over  the  whole  conti- 
nent. The  first  book  printed  with  the 
improved  type  was  *  Durandi  Ra- 
tionale,' in  1459 :  at  which  time, 
however,  it  seems  they  had  only  ca$t 
letters  of  a  certain  size,  the  larger  ones 
being  cut.  Vellum,  too,  was  more 
primed  on  than  paper  at  first;  but 
about  1470  the  latter  came  into  gene- 
ral use.  From  this  period,  the  art 
made  a  rapid  progress  in  the  principal 
towns  of  £urope.  In  1490,  it  reached 
Constantinople  ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
the  next  century,  it  had  extended  to 
Afiricaand  America.  About  1560,  it 
was  introduced  into  Russia,  where  it 
was,  (br  political  purposes,  speedily 
suppressed;  and  even  now  may  be 
considered  but  in  its  cradle. 

With  respect  to  England,  it  was  a 
constant  opinion,  delivered  down  by 
our  historians,  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  first  practised  by  William 
Caxton,  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  Lon- 
don, who,  by  his  travels,  informed 
himself  of  the  process,  and  established 
a  press  soon  after  1471  ;  but  a  book 
has  been  discovered,  bearing  the  date 
of  1408,  printed  at  Oxford,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  which  has  robbed  Caxton 
of  a  glory  he  had  long  possessed  ;  and 
Oxford  has  ever  since  carried  the  ho- 
nour of  the  first  press.  It  appears, 
from  an  ancient  record  in  Lambeth 
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palace,  that  Henry  VI.  sent  Mr.  Tur- 
nour,  his  master  of  the  robes,  with 
Mr.  CaxtOD,  to  Haarlem,  to  induce 
one  of  Gutenberg's  men  secretly  to 
come  to  England :  one  Corsellis  was 
at  length  bribed,  and  conveyed  from 
Holland  forthwith  to  Oxford,  where  a 
military  guard  was  put  over  him,  that 
he  might  not  effect  his  escape  before 
he  had  fulfilled  his  agreement.  So 
that  printing  began  at  Oxford  ;  and 
this  before  there  was  either  press  or 
printer  in  Fiance,  Spain,  Italy,  or 
Germany,  save  in  the  city  of  Mentz. 
The  king  then  set  up  a  press  at  St. 
Al ban's,  and  another  at  Westminster, 
his  majesty  himself  having  the  emolu- 
ments arising  from  all  the  books  in  the 
kingdom  printed.  In  the  latter  press, 
it  seems,  Mr.  Caxton  was  engaged. 
Before  1465,  the  uniform  character 
was  the  old  Gothic  or  German,  whence 
our  Vlacft  ftrttrr  was  formed ;  but  in 
that  year  an  edition  of  Lactantius  was 
published  in  a  kind  of  semi-gothic,  of 
great  elegance  for  that  day,  and  ap- 
proaching nearly  to  the  present  Roman 
type  ;  which  last  was  first  used  at 
ilome  in  1467.  Towards  1500,  Aldus 
invented  the  Italic  character,  but  es- 
pecially distinguished  himself  by  the 
Deauty  of  his  Greek  works ;  for,  pre- 
viously to  his  time,  it  was  a  common 
f practice  to  mix  up  all  such  English 
etters  with  the  type,  as  were  similar 
to  the  characters  of  that  language. 
From  this  period,  up  to  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  printing  has  gradually 
improved,  especially  in  France  and 
this  country ;  but  England  bears  the 
palm  at  the  present  moment ;  and  the 
labours  of  M.  Konig,  a  German,  aided 
by  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Apple- 
garth  and  Mr.  Dryden,  to  effect  print- 
infii  by  machinery,  have  combined  ra- 
pidity of  execution  with  accuracy  in 
so  remarkable  a  manner,  that  little 
further  ingenuity  appears  necessary  for 
the  final  perfection  of  the  art. 

The  firtt  Lord  Mai/or's  Show  took 
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place  in  Loudon  1453. — Glast  ManU' 
Jiictura  introduced  into  England. — 
Glasgow  University  founded  1450. 
The  lord  rector  of  this  learned  body  is 
annually  chosen  ;  and  of  late  years  it 
has  been  customary  to  elect  to  that  dis- 
tinguished office  persons  celebrated  for 
their  political  as  well  as  scholastic 
talents,  of  either  Scotland  or  England ; 
insomuch  that  the  political  bias  of  Scot- 
land is  usually  gathered  from  the  tenets 
of  the  lord  rector  of  Glasgow. — Tin 
Vatican  Library  founded  at  Rome.-* 
Pawnbrokers  first  allowed  in  England, 

1457,  to  lend  money  to  distressed  pe^ 
sons,  on  depositing  their  goods  as  t 
security  for  repayment  with  interest— 
Eton  College  founded^  near  Windsor, 
by  Henry  VI.,  to  give  gratuitous  edu- 
cation to  a  certain  number  of  youths, 
now  augmented  to  seventy:  he  also 
erected  King's  college,  Cambridge,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  as  fellows,  and 
wholly  maintaining,  a  portion  of  the 
scholars  so  educated. — The  Cape  de 
Verde  and  Axore  Islands  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Eastern  Empirt. 
1391,  Manuel  II. ;  1425,  John  VI. 
Paleologus ;  1448,  Constantine  XIL 
Paleologus  ;  1435,  Fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  of  the  Romans  to  the  Turks. 
Turkish  Sultans,  1453,  Mahomet  II. 
Popes,  1417,  Martin  V.;  1431, 
Eugene  IV. ;  1439,  Felix  V. ;  1447, 
Nicholas    V.;  1455,  Calixtus    III.; 

1458,  Pius  II.;  1464,  Paul  II.; 
1471,  Sixtus  IV.  Scotland.  1390, 
Robert  III. ;  1424,  James  I. ;  1437, 
James  II. ;  1460,  James  III.  France. 
1422,  Charles  VII. ;  1461,  Louis  XI. 
Denmark  and  Norway,  1413,  Erie 
IX.;  1440,  Christopher  III. ;  1448, 
Christian  I. ;  1464,  Charles  Knuttoo ; 
1465,  Christian  I.  restored.  PorimgaL 
1383,  John  ;  1433,  Edward  ;  1438, 
Alphonso  V.  Germany  (or  West), 
1410,  Sigismund  ;  1438,  Albert  II., 
the  grave,  of  Austria ;  1440,  Fredc* 
rick  IV. 
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PERIOD  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

The  House  of  York. 

1471    TO    1485 14   YEARS. 

SECTION   I. 
EDWARD  IV.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1471  TO  1483 — 12  YEARS. 

Personal  History,  Edward  IV.  was  a  prince  of  fine  person  and  insinuating 
address.  He  was  born  at  Rouen,  1449.  Louis  XL,  after  his  interview  with 
him  at  Pecquigni,  owned  that  his  beauty  was  irresistible.  He  was  endowed 
with  fortitude,  penetration,  and  sagacity  ;  but  a  more  vindictive  and  merciless 
man  never  lived.  Few  in  his  high  station  have  made  so  light  of  promises,  or 
been  so  prone  to  break  treaties ;  and  it  was  the  unceasing,  though  fruitless 
labour,  of  his  paramour,  the  unhappy  Shore,  to  reform  him  in  these  particulars. 
His  queen  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  and  widow  of  Sir 
John  Gray  of  Groby :  and  he  was  the  first  king  since  the  'conquest  who  had 
married  a  subject.  By  Elizabeth  he  had  ten  children,  amongst  whom  were 
£/!t2a6€/A,  ifrho  eventually  married  Henry  VI L  ;  Edward  V.,  and  Richard, 
duke  of  York. 

Political  History,  Edward  found  himself  without  a  rival  afler  the  death 
of  Henry  ;  and  following  the  bent  of  his  disposition,  entered  upon  a  course  of 

Eleasure  which  at  first  gained  him  much  popularity.  The  jovial  festivity  of 
is  court  served  to  divert  the  public  mind  from  a  contemplation  of  the  miseries 
of  the  nrevious  reign  ;  and  men  were  commonly  heard  to  rejoice  at  the  downfal 
of  a  family,  which  had  not  only  harassed  the  country  with,  civil  commo- 
tions, but  had  given  that  strength  to  the  lower  estate  of  parliament,  which, 
while  liberty  was  so  ill-understood,  operated  on  the  nation  as  an  insupportable 
tyranny.  Seized  on  a  sudden  with  the  desire  of  making  French  conquests, 
Edward  hastened  to  join  Charles  the  Bold  in  his  attack  upon  Louis  XI.  The 
duke,  however,  had  changed  his  design  when  Edward  landed  on  the  continent; 
upon  which  the  latter,  not  to  have  his  preparations  fruitless,  laid  claim  to 
France,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes.  Louis,  affecting  to  listen  to  his 
appeal,  granted  him  an  interview  at  Pecquigny,  on  a  bridge  across  which  a 
close  rail  had  been  drawn,  with  no  larger  interval  than  would  allow  tl>e  arm 
to  pass  ;  and  with  his  usual  policy,  brought  over  to  his  interest  all  the  men  of 
influence  in  his  rival's  suite,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  his  pretensions. 

It  was  in  1478  that  a  domestic  occurrence  placed  the  character  of  Edward 
in  its  true  and-most  degrading  light.  Happening  in  a  hunting  excursion  to  kill 
the  favourite  buck  of  a  gentleman  named  Burdet,  that  person,  in  the  heat  of 
his  resentment,  observed  *  that  he  wished  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of 
the  roan  who  had  advised  the  king  to  that  insult.'  When  a  tale-bearer  related 
this  speech  to  the  king,  he  most  cruelly  ordered  Burdet  to  be  seized,  and  after 
a  mock  trial,  executed  ;  and  when  the  duke  of  Clarence,  Edward's  own  brother, 
protested  against  his  conduct  in  the  affair,  he  commanded  him  also  to  be 
arrested,  obtained  his  condemnation  in  like  manner,  and  gave  him  only  the 
choice  of  his  death.     The  duke,  whimsically  desiring  to  be  drowned  in  a  butt 
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of  malmsey,  his  favourite  bcTerage,  the  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  in  the 
Tower  without  delay,  1478. 

This  tyrannical  and  cruel  prince  was  preparing  a  fresh  invasion  of  Ffince,  in 
consequence  of  the  dauphin's  refusal  of  his  daughtei^s  hand,  when  he  was 
seized  with  an  ague,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  1483,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St.  George's  chapel,  Windsor,  which  he  had 
greatly  embellished  :  and  his  tomb  is  yet  to  be  seen,  having  on  a  black  marble 
slab  the  words,  *  Edward  IV.  and  his  queen  Elizabeth  Woodville.'  An 
ai)erture  was  discovered  in  the  side  of  the  vault  by  some  workmen,  1789 ;  and 
upon  its  being  enlarged  by  order  of  the  canons,  the  ^skeleton  of  Edward  was 
found  in  a  leaden  coffin,  enclosed  in  one  of  wood. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


King  Edward^s tyrannical  Spirit.  A 
tradesman  was  reported  to  have  said 
he  would  make  his  son  heir  to  the 
crown,  alluding  to  the  sign  of  his 
house ;  and  Edward  construing  this 
into  a  design  to  dethrone  him,  put  the 
roan  to  death.    Signs  were  then  com- 


monly used  by  the  tradesmen  of  Lon- 
don, and  were  by  no  means  the  exclu- 
sive appendage  of  taverns. 

Two  Plaguet,  by  which  thousands 
died  in  a  short  time,  visited  England, 
1472  and  1478. 


CHIEF    FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Expulsion  of  the  MonguU  from 
Russia.  When  John  Basilovitz  was 
czar  of  the  Rnsses,  Novogorod,  the 
city  in  and  around  which  the  Tartar 
tribes  had  settled,  was  regained  by  his 
brave  generals,  1477,  and  their  troops 
forced  back  into  Tartary.  No  less 
than  300  cart-loads  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  other  valuable  effects,  became  the 
prize  of  the  Russians  on  this  occasion. 

The  Union  of  Castite  and  Arragon 
was  effected  1479,  by  the  marriage  of 
Ferdinand,  piince  of  Arraqon,  with 
Isabella,  sister  of  Henry  IV.  of  Cas- 


tile, whom  his  people  had  deposed,  to 
bestow  the  throne  upon  h€r.  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  were  persons  of 
great  prudence,  and  mainly  contri- 
buted by  their  wise  ordinances  to  con- 
solidate the  power  of  Spain,  which 
from  this  period  owned  but  one  go* 
vernment, — Navarre  being  rather  a 
province  of  France  than  an  inde- 
pendent territory.  They  held  sepa- 
rate courts,  notwithstanding  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  carried  on  the  affiun  of 
their  respective  states,  without  inter- 
fering with  each  other. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Jatie  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.,  was,  notwithstanding  her  degra- 
dation, a  woman  of  many  virtues. 
She  employed  her  money  in  assisting 
the  needy ;  and  turned  her  influence 
over  the  king  to  the  advantage  of  the 
deserving.  Iler  efforts  to  soften  the 
character  of  Edward  were  unremitting, 
though  fruitless.  After  the  king's 
death,  she  suffei-ed  every  indignity  and 
neglect;  and  is  said  to  have  expired 
in  the  streets  of  that  city,  through 
which  she  had  often  passed  in  all 
the  splendour  of  a  queen. 

William   Cateton,  who,  if   not  the 


first  English  printer,  has  the  renown 
of  establishing  the  first  authoriied 
press  in  Westminster  Abbey,  1471. 

Eegiomontanus,  a  German  uHKh 
noroer,  who  settled  at  Nuremberg,  and 
having  assisted  pope  Sixtus  Iv.  lo 
reform  the  calendar,  was  made  arch- 
bishop of  Ilatisbon ;  but  died  of  the 
plague  at  Rome,  when  only  ferhr, 
1476.  llis  mechanical  skill  was  snoi, 
that  he  constructed  a  wooden  etgle 
and  an  iron  fly,  of  whose  performances 
wondrous  tales  are  told.  They  be- 
longed, after  his  death,  to  the  eiU" 
peror  Maximilian;  the  ibrroer  wouM 
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fly  from  the  city,  when  he  was  ridinj^ 
beyond  its  boundaries,  turn  upon 
meeting  him,  and  fly  back  with  him 
to  his  palace;  and  the  latter,  being 
let  loose  from  his  hand,  would  flutter 
round  the  apartment  several  times^ 
and  then  return  to  his  hand  again. 

Theodore  Gaza,  a  restorer  of  Greek 
literature  in  Italy,  who  left  Consian- 
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tinople  on  the  entrance  of  the  Turks, 
and  was  paironized  by  Cardinal  Bes- 
sarton ;  Trapezuntius,  also  a  Greek 
exile,  who  supported  the  peripatetic 
doctrines  against  the  Platonists  with 
great  zeal ;  Guarino,  an  Italian^  who 
passed  a  long  life  in  translating  the 
Greek  authors  into  Latin,  and  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  poems  of  Catullus. 


INVENTIONS,   &C. 


The  Title  of  Most  Christian  Ma- 
jesty was  given  by  the  pope  to  J^uis 
XI.,  because  he  repealed  the  ordi- 
nance of  his  predecessor,  Charles  VII. 
(called  the  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Bourges),  which  had  abolished  the 
popes  right  to  first-fruits  (the  first 
yeai^s  revenue  of  a  benefice),  and  to 
church  appointments.  The  French 
kings  have  ever  since  retained  the 
title.  The  Spanish  sovereign  has  been, 
on  some  like  occasion,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  Catholic;  and  the  Por- 
tuguese king  with  that  of  Most  Faith- 


ful.—  Aberdeen  University  founded, 
1477. — The  Coast  of  Guinea  disco^ 
vered  by  the  Portuguese,  1482. 

SOVEKEIGNS.  Turkey.  1453, 
Mahomet  II.;  1481,  Bajazet  II. 
Popes.  1471,  Sixtus  IV.  Scotland. 
1460,  James  III.  France.  1461, 
Louis  XL;  1483,  Charles  VIIL 
Denmark  and  Norway,  1465,  Chris- 
tian I.  restored ;  1481,  John  L,  who 
also  ruled  Sweden.  Portugal.  1438, 
Alphonso  V. ;  1481,  John  II.  Cer- 
many.  1440^  Frederick  IV. 


SECTION    II. 
.    EDWARD  v.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1483. 

Personal  History.  Edward  V.  was  bom  in  1470,'and  was  thirteen  when  his 
fiither  died.  lie  was  nominal  king  little  more  than  a  month,  from  April  to 
the  beginning  of  June,  1483.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine  youth  ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  remonstrated  with  his  uncle  Gloucester,  when  he  so 
abruptly  tore  him  from  the  guardianship  of  his  mother*8  brother,  lord  Rivers, 
proves  that  he  vras  by  no  means  deficient  in  manly  spirit. 

Political  History.  The  people,  during  the  latter  years  of  Edward  IV.,  con- 
tent with  an  immunity  from  the  actual  dangers  of  civil  war,  had  little  con- 
cerned themselves  with  court  proceedings ;  and  only  united  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  never  hear  more  of  the  distinctions  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Amongst  the  governing  party,  however,  had  existed  strong  hostility,  arising 
from  the  rivalship  of  the  queen's  party  and  the  ancient  nobility.  The  earl  of 
Rivers  and  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  the  brother  and  son  of  the  queen,  headed 
the  one  party ;  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  influence,  alliances,  and 
good  birth  gave  him  vast  weight,  led  the  other,  seconded  by  Lord  Hastings. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester,  who  had  been  appointed  protector  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  nephew,  secretly  supported  the  ancient  peers-;  and  no  sooner  was 
his  brother  dead,  than  he  resolved  on  possessinghimself  of  the  person  of  young 
Edward,  then  residing  with  his  maternal  uncle,  lord  Rivers,  in  Wales.  Rivers, 
suspecting  danger,  applied  to  the  parliament  for  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  escort 
his  pupil  to  London,  preparatory  to  his  coronation  :  and  Gloucester  and  his 
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partisans,  who  had  vehemently  opposed  the  project  in  the  hofbse,  met  the  suite 
of  III  vers  on  its  way  to  the  metropolis,  and  !»eized  the  young  monarch  at 
Stony-Stratford.  Rivers  was  humed  off  with  sf-veral  of  his  friends  to  Pom- 
fret,  and  beheaded,  on  a  charge  of  treason  ;  and  little  Edward  was  carried  by 
his  relentless  relative  to  the  Tower,  in  vain  remonstrating  against  so  cruel  and 
unjust  a  separation.  The  queen,  in  alarm,  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  West- 
minster with  her  other  son,  the  duke  of  York  :  but  being  forced  to  give  him  up, 
she,  with  the  most  awful  presages  of  his  fate,  bid  him  an  eternal  farewel. 

Gloucester  now  boldly  proposed  to  Buckingham  to  set  aside  his  nephew's 
claim  to  the  crown,  on  the  ground  of  illegitimacy :  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
raise  proofs  that  both  Edward  IV.  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  were  bom  out  of 
wedlock.  Buckingham,  induced  by  great  offers,  promised  his  assistance ;  but 
lord  Hastings  was  not  accessible  by  such  means.  The  protector  hereupon 
called  a  council  in  the  Tower,  at  which  Hastings  and  other  lords  attended ; 
and  having  left  Uie  chamber  for  a  few  minutes,  returned,  as  if  disturbed  by 
some  sudden  ill  news  from  without,  exclaiming  '  that  he  had  been  bewitched, 
and  asking  what  punishment  they  ought  to  receive  who  had  been  guilty  of 
plotting  the  destruction  of  the  lord  protector  of  the  realm  ?'  He  then  bared  his 
arm,  all  shrivelled  and  decayed,  an  infirmity  which  many  present  were  aware 
had  attended  him  from  his  birth,  and  repeating  his  question,  was  answered  by 
lord  Hastings  '  that  if  any  one  had  been  wicked  enough  to  work  such  an  evil, 
he  ought  to  be  severely  punished.'  '  Do  you  answer  me  with  ifs  and  andi?* 
exclaimed  Gloucester  in  a  rage  :  '  you  my  lord,  and  Shore,  are  the  main  instru- 
ments in  the  plot ;  and,  by  St.  Paul,  I  will  not  dine  before  your  head  be  brought 
me !'  He  struck  the  table,  and  armed  men  rushing  in,  seixed  the  unhappy 
nobleman,  and  decapitated  him  on  the  tirst  block  of  wood  they  found  in  the 
court  below.  Shore  was  allowed  to  escape  with  her  life ;  but  her  goods  were 
confiscated,  and  she  was  compelled  to  walk  through  the  public  streets  in 
penance,  clad  in  a  sheet,  and  holding  a  taper,  to  St.  Paul's,  there  to  confess 
ner  crimes. 

The  ulterior  designs  of  the  protector  were  now  unmasked.  One  Dr.  Shaw, 
his  creature,  called  on  the  congregation  from  the  pulpit,  in  his  presence,  to 
make  the  duke  of  Gloucester  their  king;  and  this  not  succeeding,  Shaw's 
brother,  who  happened  to  be  mayor,  called  a  council  of  the  citizens,  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  might  propound  the  same  question  in  the  curomon  hall. 
With  the  utmost  difficulty,  a  cry  was  raised  of  '  God  save  king  Richard!' 
amongst  the  retainers  of  the  duke,  who  hereupon  declared  Gloucester  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  citizens.  Richard  affected  to  revolt  at  lirst  at  so  strange 
a  proceeding ;  but  at  length  he  assented  with  feigned  reluctance,  and  was  pro- 
claimed at  Westminster  without  further  delay.  In  a  few  days  after  this  filrci- 
cal  proceeding,  a  tragedy  of  the  deepest  die  was  acted.  Orders  were  given, 
it  is  said  by  Richard,  to  the  governor  of  the  Tower,  Sir  Robert  Brackenbuiy,  to 
put  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  to  death  in  any  way  he  conceived  best :  but  as  the 
knight  refused  to  perform  so  heinous  a  deed.  Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  appointed 
to  the  Usk.  With  three  associates,  Slater,  Dighton,  and  Forest,  this  in&- 
mous  man  smothered  the  two  innocent  youths  as  they  lay  asleep  in  their  bed. 
Tlieir  bodies  were  directly  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  narrow  staircase  leading  to 
their  apartments ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  that  their  bones 
were  discovered,  and  honoured  with  a  marble  tomb. 
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SECTION    III. 

RICHARD  III.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1483  TO  1485—2  years. 

Personal  History.  Richard  III.  was  born  1453,  at  Fotheringay  castle, 
being  the  eighth  child  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  brother  of  Edward  IV\ 
He  married  Anne,  widow  of  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  and  had  issue  only 
Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  a  year  before  his  father.  Richard  was  of 
the  middle  height,  of  a  severe  expression  of  countenance,  and  had  one  shoulder 
rather  higher  than  the  other.  He  was  not  crook-backed,  as  has  been  affirmed. 
He  had  a  sound  judgment,  a  natural  fund  of  eloquence,  the  most  acute  pene- 
tration, and  an  invincible  degree  of  courage.  But  his  whole  history  shows 
that  he  was  inclined  to  keep  by  blood  what  by  blood  he  had  acquired. 

Political  History.  Richard's  primary  objects  on  mounting  the  throne  were 
to  secure  new  friends  by  bestowing  great  favours,  and  to  attach  old  ones  by 
rewarding  them  in  full  proportion  to  their  deserts.  The  duke  of  Buckingham, 
whose  family  had  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  estates  by  an  escheat  to  the  crown, 
had  them  restored  to  him,  and  was  made  lord  high  constable ;  and  others 
were,  in  like  manner,  raised  to  wealth  and  office.  But  as  Buckingham  was, 
immediately  af^er  these  grants,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  Richard,  it  is 
presumed  that  some  demand  was  still  ungranted,  or  some  fancied  right 
denied.  The  e^irl  of  Richmond,  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  king*s  own  family, 
had  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Edward  IV. ;  insomuch  that  he  had  sent 
him  in  honourable  custody  to  the  duke  of  Brittany,  who,  on  the  usurpation  of 
Gloucester,  gave  him  his  liberty.  Richard,  with  his  usual  penetration,  dis- 
covered that  Buckingham  was  the  leader  of  a  party  resolved  on  raising  Rich-^ 
mond  to  the  throne ;  but  when  he  summoned  him  to  his  presence  to  charge 
him  with  the  offence,  the  duke  appeared  in  arms  in  Wales.  Before  he  could 
muster  his  adherents,  the  troops  of  Richard  surprised  him,  brought  him  pri- 
soner to  Salisbury,  and  beheaaed  him. 

Hoping  to  put  an  end  to  the  pretensions  of  Richmond,  the  king  resolved  on 
marrymg  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  his  late  brother  king  Edward,  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  house  of  York  ;  but  when  Richmond,  who  was  of  the  Lan- 
caster family,  and  had  determined  on  the  same  project,  heard  of  the  resolution 
of  Richard,  he  hastily  put  to  sea  with  2000  men,  landed  at  Milford-Haven, 
1485,  and,  with  a  force  augmented  to  6000,  continued  his  march  until  met  at 
Bos  worth  near  Lancaster  by  the  king,  with  an  army  of  13,000  men.  Nothing 
could  be  more  skilful  than  the  arrangements  of  Richard :  and  had  not  lord 
Stanley,  one  of  his  generals,  deserted  at  the  onset  with  at  least  7000  men  to  the 
enemy,  the  contest  would  most  probably  have  been  decided  in  his  favour. 

Despair,  however,  inspired  the  king,  with  a  double  portion  of  courage ;  and 
leading  on  his  main  body  in  person,  he  every  where  sought  his  rival.  The  body- 
guard of  the  earl,  perceiving  his  intention,  fiercely  attacked  him  with  a  view  to 
surround  him  ;  but  for  nearly  an  hour  he  kept  tbem  at  bay,  slaying  three  of 
them  with  his  own  hand,  and  severely  wounding  others.  At  length  the  numbers 
of  his  assailants  prevailed  ;  and,  fighting  to  the  last  moment  with  a  fury  which 
awed  all  around  him,  he  fell.  Four  thousand  of  his  troops  were  slain  or  made 
prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  Sir  Robert  Bracken- 
bury  were  amongst  the  killed  ;  and  Sir  William  Catesby,  a  great  instrument  of 
Richard's  crimes,  was  carried  captive  to  Leicester,  and  beheaded.  The  king's 
body  was  found  covered  with  his  slaughtered  enemies :  and  being  thrown  care- 
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lessly  across  a  horse,  was  carried  to  Leicester,  and  buried  in  the  Grey  Friars* 
church ;  but  no  memorial  of  that  fact  is  now  to  be  found. 

Richard  was  thirty-two  years  old  when  he  died  ;  a  far  less  aged  man  thm 
we  are  accustomed  to  consider  him,  when  we  attempt  to  gather  bis  diaracter 
from  Shakspeare,  who  represents  him  rather  as  the  hoary  villain,  than  the 
youthful  and  reckless  adventurer.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  closed  the  thirty- 
years*  war  of  the  Roses,  wherein  more  than  100,000  Englishmen  lost  their  lifcs 
in  civil  contention. 


CHIEF 

The  last  of  the  Plantagenets. 
Richard  III.  left  a  natural  son ;  and  on 
the  night  preceding  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth, the  king  sent  for  him  to  his  tent, 
and  told  him  that,  should  he  prove  a 
conqueror  on  the  morrow,  he  would 
obtain  an  act  of  legitimacy  in  his  fa- 
vour. This  youth,  after  his  fathet^s 
fall,  gained  his  livelihood  in  the  lowly 
employ  of  a  bricklayer ;  and  Sir  Thomas 
Moyle,  of  KastwelUplace  in  Kent, 
eventually  presented  him  with  a  piece 
of  ground,  whereon  he  built  himself  a 
house  with  his  own  hands,  and  in 
which  he  died  aged  eighty-one,  1550. 
Mr.  Heseltine,  in  his  talented  romance, 
'  The  Last  of  the  Plantagenets/  has  re- 
corded all  that  has  been  known  to  his- 
torians of  this  individual's  life. 

Pott-horses  first  used.      The  word 
post,  as  implying  speed,  is  derived  from 
the  old  Latin  expression,  c^uis  positis 
cursor  ;  which  implied  a  runner  whose 
horses  were  in  readiness ;  and  letters 
were  first  conveyed  in  England  by  per- 
sons who  rode  stated  distances  for  gain, 
1483.     The  post-chaise  is   compara- 
tively a  modem  luxury,  and  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  ancient  post-cart, 
with  two  wheels,  and  a  single  horse, 
whereon  the  guide  rode.  It  is  worthy  of 
obseivation  that,  as  respects  our  four- 
horse  coaches,  or  stages,  in  the  present 
dayman  estimate  has  been  made  with  great 
labour  of  the  wear  of  iron  in  a  journey 
of  one  hundred  miles.  The  calculation 
is  made  from  the  diminution  of  the 
horseshoe,  and  the  waste  of  the  tire  of 
each  wheel,  sixteen  shoes,  and  four 
tires;  and  it  is  found  that  twelve  pounds 
weight  of  iron  is  deposited  on  the  road. 
This  is  uniformly  the  case  on  all  roads 
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not  having  railways.  The  roadi  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  extend  now  over  25,000 
miles,  the  cost  of  making  which  hai 
been  seven  millions,  and  the  cost  of 
annual  repairs,  1,300,000/. 

England  under  the  Lancauer  and 
York  Families.    Notwithstanding  the 
war  of  the  Roses,  when  every  oocunn- 
tion  but  that  of  arms  was  abandoned  by 
the  majority,  literature  was  not  wholly 
neglected.     The    poets    Gower  and 
Chaucer  contributed  to  give  a  character 
to  our  language ;  many  colleges  were 
founded  to  promote  education  ;  ardii- 
tecture,  especially  in  the  Gothic  style, 
was  encouraged;   the  very  impoitant 
art  of  Printing  had  its  rise ;  and  the 
foundation  of  the  Protestant  fiiith  was 
laid   by  the   followers  of    VVicklifle. 
Music  and  painting  were  quietly  prac- 
tised by  the  cleray;   and  the  art  of 
staining  glass  for  churches  was  brought 
to  perfection.    The  science  of  war  was 
materially  affected  by  the  more  com- 
mon use  of  projectile  instruments ;  but 
the  cannons  of  this  early  period  were 
too  cumbrous  for  easy  conveyance; 
while  the  stone  balls  used  in  diem 
were  an  uncertain,  and  often,  to  the 
party  employing  them,   a  dangeious 
species  of  missile.     All  disputes  re- 
specting the  succession  being  at  an 
end  soon  after  the  death  of  Kichard 
III.,  a  rapid  advance  both  in  religious 
information    and    general  knowledge 
began  amongst  the  English  people ; 
and  the   middle  ages,  with  all  their 
darkness  and   barl^ism,   being  now 
closed  by  a  combination  of  events,  a 
new  era  commenced  with  the  accession 
of  the  Tudor  femily  to  the  throne. 
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The  Reign  of  James  III.  of  Scotland, 
It  was  in  the  minority  of  this  prince, 
who  succeeded  bis  &ther  James  II. 
1460,  that  the  unfortunate  Henrv  VI. 
fled  to  his  court,  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  James  Kennedy,  archbishop 
of  St  Andrew*!,  who  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  in  authority  and  pru- 
dence. The  whole  reign  of  James  was 
occupied  by  his  oppression  of,  and 
contests  with,  his  nobles ;  and  when  at 
length  he  had  secretly  solicited  succours 

EMINENT 

Bellino,  a  painter  of  Venice,  visited 
Constantinople,  and  painted,  by  order 
of  Mohammed  II.,  the  death  of  John 
the  Baptist.  The  sultan,  to  prove  to 
the  artist  that  the  neck  of  the  saint  was 
too  long  and  too  prominent  in  one  part 
after  decollation,  called  a  slave  to  him, 
and  cot  off  his  head  with  a  blow  of  his 
sabre.  Bellino,  completely  convinced 
of  his  error,  not  only  owned  himself 


from  France  and  England,  a  party  of 
the  peers  pursued  him  to  the  castle  of 
Stirling,  and  in  a  hasty  engagement,  slew 
him,  1488.  The  example  of  neigh- 
bouring kings  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  James, 
who  had  early  given  specimens  of  an 
enlightened  mind ;  as  Edward  IV^  and 
Richard  III.  of  England,  Louis  XI.  of 
France,  and  John  II.  of  Portugal,  all 
laid  the  foundation  of  tyranny  in  their 
respective  states. 

PERSON. 

wrong,  but  made  all  possible  haste  to 
get  out  of  the  Turkish  dominions. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1481, 
Bajaietll.  Popes.  14ri,SixtusIV.; 
1484,  Innocent  VIII.  Scotland.  1460, 
James  III.  France.  1483,  Charles 
VIII.  Denmark,  Norway,  and  5toe«< 
den.  1481,  John  I.  Portugal.  1481, 
John  II.  Germany.  1440,  Frede- 
rick IV. 
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PERIOD  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

The  House  of  Tudor. 

1485  TO  1603—118  years. 

SECTION    I. 

HENRY  VII.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1485  TO  1509—24  years. 

Personal  History.  Henry  VII.,  son  of  Edmund  Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond, 
was  born  at  Pembroke  1457,  and  was  in  person  tall,  slender,  and  well- 
shaped  ;  of  a  grave  aspect,  and  saturnine  complexion.  He  inherited  a  natufal 
fund  of  sagacity,  which  study  and  experience  materially  improved ;  and  was 
remarkable  for  coolness  and  presence  of  mind,  when  surrounded  by  difficulty 
and  danger.  His  leading  vice  was  avarice :  yet  was  he  a  wise  legislator* 
temperate  in  habits,  and  attentive  to  religious  duties.  His  master-passioDS 
were  the  fear  of  deposition,  and  the  love  of  wealth.  Urged  by  the  fbrmefj  he 
put  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  death,  lest  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  superior 
claim  to  the  crown ;  and  actuated  by  the  latter,  numerous  indeed  were  the 
mean  and  unjust  actions  of  which  he  was  guilty.  In  entering  upon  a  war, 
he  always  stipulated  with  his  allies  that  they  should  bear  the  cost,  or  obtained 
a  larger  subsidy  than  was  needful  from  the  parliament,  or  a  tax  from  his 
people.  His  ministers,  Empson  and  Dudley,  were  noted  for  their  ingenuity 
in  raising  supplies :  not  an  offence,  real  or  alleged,  but  was  compensated  by  a 
fine.  Personally  on  one  occasion,  Henry,  af^er  having  enjoyed  the  splendid 
hospitality  of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  accused  his  noble  host  of  [keeping  more 
servants,  in  the  shape  of  retainers,  tlian  the  law  allowed,  and  scrupled  not  to 
fine  him  accordingly  15,000  marks. 

Something  like  remorse  for  these  tyrannical  modes  of  raising  money,  teiaed 
him  at  the  close  of  life ;  and  he  ordered  large  sums  to  be  distributed  amoogit 
the  poor,  hospitals  to  he  founded,  and  restitution  to  be  made  wherever  wrong 
had  been  done.  Henry  married  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV., 
by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  the  survivors  were,  Margaret, 
married  first  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  then  Archibald  earl  of  Angus,  and 
thirdly  lord  Methvin  ;  Arthur^  who  married  Katherine  of  Arragon,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Spain,  but  soon  after  died;  and  Henry  VIII. 

Political  History.    *  Long  live  king  Henry  the  seventh  V  resounded  from  all 

?arts  of  the  battle-field,  when  it  was  found  that  Richard  had  fallen.     Whether 
Richmond's  claim  were  defective  or  not  was  not  now  questioned,  and  the  eari, 
adopting  the  high  distinction  so  spontaneously  awarded  him,  proceeded  by 
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easy  marches  to  London,  which  he  entered  in  a  close  coach,  to  the  surprise 
and  disappointment  of  the  crowds  awaiting  his  arrival.  He  was  crowned  in  a 
few  days  after  (being  in  his  29th  year),  and  in  the  next  year  espoused  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  nation.  Heniy,  however, 
was  of  a  jealous  temper;  and  loving  his  own  family  of  Lancaster  better  than 
his  wife's,  the  Yorkists,  he  regarded  &\s  joy  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of  their 
preference  for  the  rival  house,  and  was  never  very  cordial  with  the  queen. 

Henry *s  first  proceeding  was  a  progress  through  the  kingdom,  wherein  he 
awed  many  insurgent  parties,  and  executed  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  a  factious 
leader ;  and  he  had  scarcely  reached  London  on  his  return,  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  an  insurrection  in  Ireland,  under  one  calling  himself  earl  of 
Warwick,  son  of  the  duke  of  Clarence  who  had  been  drowned  in  the  Tower. 
The  king  had  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  Irish  claimant  a  cheat ;  but  he  sent 
the  queen-dowager,  who  was  supposed  to  have  aided  in  the  trick,  to  the 
nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  and  seized  her  lands  and  revenue.  When  the  im- 
postor landed  in  Lancashire  with  an  army  of  German  veterans,  supplied  by 
Margaret^  widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Henry  met  him  at  Stoke,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, and  having  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prisoner.  The  pretended 
earl  was  a  baker's  son,  named  Lambert  Simnel,  wnom  a  priest  of  Oxford, 
one  Simon,  had  tutored  to  undertake  the  task  of  deception.  Simon,  being  in 
holy  orders,  was  imprisoned  for  life,  instead  of  being  summarily  put  to  death  : 
and  Simnel,  who  was  found  to  be  a  weak-minded  youth,  was  made  a  scullion, 
and  afterwards  a  falconer,  in  the  royal  service.  To  divert  the  nation  from  the 
question  of  his  title,  Henry,  having  allowed  the  queen  to  be  solemnly  crowned, 
sent  troops  under  lord  Brooke  to  assist  the  duke  of  Brittany  (at  whose  court 
he  had  been  brought  up),  in  his  contest  with  Charles  of  France ;  but  when  the 
dispute  had  been  terminated  by  the  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  young 
duchess,  he  landed  at  Calais  with  30,000  men,  and  claimed  the  crown  of 
France  as  his  hereditaiy  right.  Charles  was  weak  enough  to  purchase  the 
independence  of  his  kingdom  for  40,000/.  of  our  present  roone^,  and  a 
yearly  pension  of  25,000  crowns;  and  Henry,  having  thus  satisfied  his  avarice, 
speedily  withdrew  his  troops. 

A  new  domestic  calamity  befel  the  king  in  1492.  The  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  warmly  supported  the  imposture  of  Simnel,  publicly  stated 
her  conviction  that  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  York  ^the  prince  murdered  witli 
his  brother  Edward  V.)  was  still  alive  ;  and  secretly  thereupon  sent  Perkin, 
the  son  of  Warbec,  a  renegade  Jew,  into  Ireland,  who  was  received  as  the  true 
Richard  Plantagenet  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  credulous  people  of  that 
island.  When  Henry  soon  after  saw  the  king  of  France  give  colour  to  this 
second  imposture,  by  entertaining  young  Warbec  at  Paris,  and  the  duchess  of 
Burgundy  by  honouring  him  with  the  romantic  title  of  her  white  rose,  he  made 
Tyrrel  and  Dighton,  who  had  been  present  at  the  murder  of  the  princes,  prove 
that  fact  to  the  world  ;  and  executed  Sir  William  Stanley,  as  being  the  chief 
English  agent  in  the  plot.  He  also  forced  James  IV.  of  Scotland  to  drive  the 
impostor  from  his  court,  where  he  had  married  the  kind's  relative,  lady  Cathe- 
rine Gordon,  and  headed  a  Scottish  irruption  into  Northumberland ;  and  when 
at  length  the  pretender  appeared  in  arms  in  Comvndl,  vrith  the  title  of  Richard 
IV.,  he  came  upon  him  while  laying  siege  to  Exeter,  seized  him  at  Beaulieu, 
and  conducted  him  in  mock  triumph  to  London,  where,  after  being  some  time 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  he  was  executed  1498,  for  planning  the  escape  of 
himself  and  the  earl  of  Warwick. 

Henry's  remaining  days  were  spent  in  endeavours  to  marry  his  daughters 
well,  in  conferences  with  Ferdinand  of  Spain  respecting  the  alliance  of  Uie 
prince  of  Wales  with  that  monarch's  house,  and  in  the  suppression  of  rebel- 
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lioos  againit  his  authority;  in  one  of  which  Sir  James  Tynely  the  infiunons 
director  of  the  Tower  murders^  fell  a  sacrifice.  Henry  died  of  consumptioD  at 
his  favourite  palace  of  Richmond,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  beautiful 
chapel  he  had  built  in  Westminstei^bbey ;  where  his  tomb  is  yet  to  be  seen, 
surrounded  by  a  magnificent  screen  of  basaltic  stone. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC   EVENTS. 


Two  Plaguet  occurred  in  this  reign ; 
the  one  the  tweating-sickneit,  1485, 
wherein  persons  died  through  exhaus- 
tion, by  extreme  perspiration,  and 
which,  though  it  lasted  but  a  month, 
carried  off  20,000  persons  in  London. 
The  other  was  a  plague  like  those  of 
the  east,  1300,  and  it  proved  &tal  to 
30,000  in  London. 

Three  Rebellions  happened  in  this 
reign ;  those  of  Lambert  Sironel  and 
Warbec  have  been  described;  the 
third  occurred  at  Bodmin  in  Corn- 
wall, where  Fiammock,  a  lawyer,  and 
Joseph,  a  fiirrier,  incited  the  populace 
to  oppose  the  Ux  levied  by  Henry, 
when  the  Scots  made  an  irruption 
into  Northumberland  with  Perkin. 
They  even  inarched  towards  London 
with  16,000  men ;  but  were  both  cap- 
tured at  Deptford,  and  executed. 

Origin  of  Standing  Armies,  It  had 
been  long  the  practice  of  the  wealthy 
to  provide  liveries  and  badges  for 
occasional  servants,  on  whom  their 
employers  could  call  for  support  in 
their  feuds   and    insurrections.     As 


brawls,  both  private  and  public,  were 
grievously  increased  under  this  sys- 
tem, and  as  moreover  an  army  could 
easily  be  raised  from  such  charaders, 
to  the  injuiy  of  the  king's  peace,  Heniy 
not  only  laboured  to  abolish  retaineis, 
but  made  his  first  attempt  at  raising  a 
paid  standing  army  1486,  institutiDg 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  a  corps  « 
fifty  soldiers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  upon  the  royal  person.  As  the 
troop  also  waited  on  the  king  at 
meals,  giving  forth  the  dishes  from 
the  bufTette  or  sideboard,  its  mem- 
bers received  the  name  of  Imffetien, 
now  corrupted  into  berf-eaters,  whose 
habit  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  dress  of 
the  warders  at  the  respective  fortreaes 
of  the  kingdom. 

Death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwiik, 
This  last  legitimate  male  heir  of  the 
house  of  York  and  Plantagenet,  aftsr 
a  detention  of  fifteen  years  in  the 
Tower  by  the  jealous  Henry,  was 
executed  on  the  ground  of  having 
planned  his  escape  with  Warbec,  nr 
treasonable  purposes,  1499. 


CHIEF   FOREIGN   EVENTS. 


Murder  of  the  Abencerraees.  Boabdil, 
the  last  king  of  Granada,  had  deposed 
his  father  Muley  Hacem  in  1481 ;  and 
though  attacked  and  made  prisoner  on 
that  account  by  Ferdinand  of  Castile, 
was  allowed  to  reign,  on  acknowledg- 
ing himself  a  vassal  of  the  conqueror. 
1  he  Moorish  stale,  however,  was  on 
the  brink  of  ruin  bv  intestine  commo- 
tions ;  and  especially  by  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  potent  families  of  the  Zegris 
and  Abencerrages.  It  was  in  1491, 
when  the  army  had  returned  unsuc- 
cessful from  the  siege  of  Jaen,  that  the 
Zegris,  then  high  in  the  fkvour  of 
Boabdil,  conspired  to  prove  that 
failure  the  work  of  the  Abencerrages, 


whose  chief,  Albin  Hamet,  they 
lemnly  declared,  not  only  aspired  to 
the  throne,  but  had  become  the  secret 
paramour  of  the  queen.  The  furv  of 
Boabdil  may  easily  be  imagined  br 
those  acquainted  with  the  Moorish 
character;  and  he  swore  the  instant 
annihilation  of  the  whole  race  of  Ben 
Zerragh.  Ordering  thirty  of  his 
guards  to  arm  themselves,  and  the 
executioner  to  attend,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  hall  of  lions  of  the  Alhambm ; 
and  summoning  the  Abencerrages,  as 
on  occasions  of  council,  contrivM  that 
they  should  enter  the  apartment  ooe 
by  one.  As  each  unsuspecting  victim 
passed  the  portal,  he  was  seised  and 
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beheaded ;  and  do  less  than  thirty-five 
were  sacrificed  in  this  manner,  before 
intelligence  was  obtained  without  of  the 
tragedy  which  was  enacting'wi thin.  All 
the  Abencerrages  would  thus  have  died 
but  for  a  little  page,  who,  following 
his  master  closely,  was  admitted  un-> 
perceived,  during  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  amongst  the  guards  in  the 
▼estibule.  Appalled  on  perceiving 
the  floor  of  tne  hall  strewed  with 
mangled  corpses,  he  fled  with  preci- 
pitancy, and  cried  out  to  the  first  of 
bis  master's  house  whom  he  met, 
'Yon  are  betrayed!'  In  an  incre- 
dibly brief  space  of  time,  14,000  men 
were  in  arms  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace,  to  avenge  the  dealh  of  men  so 
generally  belov^  by  the  citizens ;  and 
a  party  of  Abencerrages  rushed  into 
the  hall  of  lions,  and  though  Boabdil 
escaped,  put  to  death  more  than  200 
of  his  adherents,  in  and  about  the 
Alhambra.  Muley  Hacem  was  again 
declared  king,  but  resigned  in  &vour 
of  his  son,  on  hearing  that  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  house  of  Ben 
Zerragh.  Boabdil,  however,  had  de- 
termined on  the  death  of  the  queen ; 
but  she  was  advised,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  her  execution,  to  commit 
her  cause  to  some  Christian  knights, 
who  at  tilt  and  tournament  defeated 
her  false  accusers,  and  obtained  her 
liberty.  The  fall  of  Granada  speedily 
followed  this  combat,  the  Abencerrages 
giving  every  facility  to  the  hostile 
movements  of  Ferdinand. 

Extinction  of  the  Kingdom  qf  Gra- 
nada, Ferdinand  of  Castile  drove 
the  Moors  from  their  last  stronghold 
of  Granada  1492;  after  their  resi- 
dence in  the  peninsula  780  years. 
Boabdil,  the  last  king,  on  being  com- 
pelled by  his  conqueror  to  retire  to 
Alpuxares,  a  small  domain  allotted 
him  for  his  future  abode,  turned 
round  to  take  a  last  view  of  his  be- 
loved capital  from  a  neighbouring 
hill.  His  whole  fomily  accompanied 
him :  and,  bursting*  into  tears,  he 
sank  on  the  ground,  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  recollection  of  what 
he  had  lost.  'Mv  son!'  said  his 
mother  Aixa,  '  you  have  cause  indeed 
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to  weep  like  a  woman,  who  defended 
not  your  throne  either  as  a  monarch  or 
a  man  !'  The  unhappy  prince,  quitting 
his  beloved  Spain  soon  after  for 
Africa,  fell  in  battle  there  on  the  side 
of  the  king  of  Fez. — The  Moors  be- 
wail to  this  day  their  expulsion  from 
Granada.  Each  evening  in  their 
prayers  do  they  supplicate  heaven  to 
restore  them  possession  of  a  country, 
connected  in  their  fervid  imaginations 
with  all  that  is  romantic,  heroic,  and 
glorious  in  their  annals.  Their  last 
ambassador  from  the  wilds  of  Africa, 
begged  permission  of  the  Spanish 
king  to  set  his  foot  in  the  palace  of 
the  Alhambra;  and  his  patnetic  la- 
mentation when  he  entered  its  deserted 
walls,  has  fumishea  the  theme  of 
many  a  modern  poet's  lay.  Mr. 
Locichart,  in  his  Spanish  ballads,  has 
most  touchingly  portrayed  the  deep 
feeling  of  the  swartny  race  on  ordinary 
occasions  of  mourning;  while  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  with  that  classic 
elegance  observable  in  his  productions, 
has  accumulated,  in  his  recent  visit  to 
the  Alhambra,  a  fund  of  matter  highly 
interesting  to  every  investigator  of 
Spanish  history.  When  Granada  fell, 
an  offer  was  made  of  free  citizenship  to 
all  such  Moors  and  Jews  as  would 
embrace  Christianity;  few,  however, 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  170,000 
families  quitted  Spain  for  ever.  This 
extensive  expatriation  depopulated 
Spain  of  artists  and  labourers;  and 
the  contemporaneous  discovery  of 
America  not  only  aggravated  the  evil, 
but  brought  upon  the  remaining  Spa-^ 
niards,  by  the  influx  of  wealth,  the 
deplorable  indolence  which  still  cha- 
racterizes the  people  of  the  peninsula. 

Origin  qf  the  Moraviani,  The  Huss- 
ites having  split  into  various  parties, 
some  again  joined  the  Roman  church ; 
but  others,  forming  themselves  into  a 
fraternity,  and  maintaining  the  protet* 
tant  faith,  as  we  now  term  it,  though 
with  much  mysticism  and  peculiarity, 
adopted  the  title  of  Moravian  Brethren, 
from  the  marquisate  of  Moravia, 
wherein  they  resided. 

League  of  Cambrayf  a  treaty  be* 
tween  the  pope,  emperor  of  Germany, 
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and  king  of  France,  1508,  to  crush 
the  Venetian  power.  Although  the 
oligarchy  roaintained  its  ground,  its 
decline  commenced  just  at  this  junc- 
ture, from  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  greater  portion  of  Indian 
^oods  imported  into  Europe  had 
hitherto  passed  through  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians,  by  way  of  Alexandria ; 
but  the  overland  trausit  ceased  when 
ship-carriage  was  found  practicable. 

Trance  under  Charles  Fill,  and 
Louis  XII.  Charles,  called  V Affable, 
succeeded  his  father  Louis  XI.,  1483, 
and  his  minority  was  admirably  super- 
intended by  Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  his 
elder  sister.  By  his  n)arriage  with  the 
heiress  of  Brittany,  he  rendered  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria  (to  whom  she  had 
been  affianced),  Henry  VII.  of  Eng- 
land, and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  his 
enemies;  and  was  obliged  to  part 
with  much  money  and  several  pro- 
vinces, to  avert  their  anger.  Incited 
by  Ludovico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan, 
Charles  expelled  Alfonso  and  his  son 
Ferdinand  from  the  throne  of  Naples : 
the  bravery  of  Gonsalva  de  Cordova, 
however,  and  of  his  Spanish  troops, 
restored  Ferdinand ;  and  the  French  mo- 
narch soon  after  died,  aged  only  twenty- 
eight,  1498. — Louis  XI L  (le  u^re  de 
son  pettple)  the  kinsman  of  Charles, 
divorced  his  wife  Jeanne,  to  marry  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  Anne  of 
Brittany,  the  nrst  queen  of  France 
that  formed  a  female  court.  He  de- 
prived Sforza  of  Milan,  and  joined 
with  Ferdinand  of  Spain  in  dethroning 
Ferdinand  of  Naples ;  but  the  Spanish 
general,  Gonsalva,  having  claimed  a 
I  arger  portion  of  the  conquered  terri- 
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tory  for  his  master  than  Louis  thought 
correct,  a  contest  ensued  between  the 
allies,  and  Gonsalva  obtained  the 
whole.  From  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  throne  of  Naples  has  been 
more  or  less  supplied  by  members  of 
the  Spanish  ro3ral  house.  Pope  Julius 
11.  succeeded  soon  after  in  driving  the 
French  out  of  Italy,  with  the  loss  of 
their  brave  general,  Gaston  de  Foix, 
who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Ravennt. 
Louis  married  lastly  Mary,  sister  of 
HenryV II I.of  England.  Hedied  1515. 
Scotland  under  James  IV.  James 
IV.  succeeded  his  father  James  III. 
It  was  in  1508  that  Stephen  Bull,  a 
courageous  English  captain,  undertook 
to  seize  Wood  the  Scottish  admiral, 
who  had  made  prizes  of  five  British 
ships^  sent  to  ravage  the  sliores  about 
the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  Wood,  however, 
captured  Bull  in  a  very  severe  battle, 
and  presented  him  to  his  sovereign, 
who  immediately  ordered  his  dismissal, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  lieory  VII. 
for  his  generous  conduct.  James,  after 
withdrawing  his  aid  from  Perkin,  the 
impostor,  married  Margaret,  the  daugh- 
ter of  king  Henry,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  an  event  which  he  thought 
would  unite  the  two  countries  for  ever, 
gave  a  series  of  splendid  entertain- 
ments, built  palaces,  and  fitted  out 
large  ships,  to  a  degree  that  seriously 
trenched  upon  his  finances.  On  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII.  be  declared 
war  against  England,  on  account  of 
the  incursions  of  the  English  borderers; 
and  meeting  the  forces  of  his  brother- 
in-law  at  Flodden,  fell  in  a  battle  there, 
together  with  the  flower  of  his  nobility, 
1513.  Lord  Howard  and  the  earl  of  Sur- 
rey were  the  chief  leaders  of  the  English. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Columbus  (or  Colon),  son  of  a  wool- ; 
comber  of  Genoa,  displayed  an  early 
taste  for  navigation  ;   and   Ferdinand  | 
and  Isabella  of  Spain  having  given  him  | 
their  support,  he  made  three  vojrages, 
and  discovered  the  West  India  islands 
and  the  American  continent.    As  ad- 
miral of  the  Spanish  fleets,  he  con- 


tinued his  researches,  though  often 
regarded  by  the  captains  of  the  age 
with  jealousy,  so  that  he  was  once 
sent  home  in  irons,  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  about  to  make  himself  sovereign 
of  the  newly  found  world.  Ferdinand, 
however,  liberated  him,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  magnificent    funeral   at 
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Seville,  where  this  brief  epitaph  still 
records  his  merits:  'To  Castile  and 
Leon  ColoD  gave  a  new  world.' 

GonstUva  de  Cordova,  called  the 
Great  Captain »  was  general  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  in  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  and  in  the  war  of  Naples. 
Like  Columbus,  he  was  accused  of 
entertaining  ambitious  designs;  and 
died  in  retirement  at  Granada,  1515. 
Gonsalva  derives  a  species  of  immor- 
tality from  having  been,  for  more  than 
an  age,  the  hero  of  romance. 

Ximenei,  the  talented  minister  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  was  the  judi- 
cious reformer  of  the  Spanish  church. 
Pope  Julius  II.  made  him  a  cardinal, 
and  Ferdinand,  on  his  deathbed,  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  of  the  state 
during  the  minority  of  his  son ;  a  high 
office,  which  he  discharged  with  honour, 
in  despite  of  popular  clamoun 

Alhuquerquey  who  esublished  the 
Portuguese  power  in  India,  1503,  by 
founding  a  colony  at  Cochin  ;  and  in 
a  second  voyage,  he  made  the  whole 
coast  of  Malabar  tributary  to  his 
country.  He  was  as  humane  as  he 
was  brave;  but,  like  Gonsalva  and 
Columbus,  became  suspected  of  am- 
bitious projects,  and  lost  the  £&vour  of 
his  sovereign. 

VoKO  Ju  Gama,  a  Portuguese,  h- 
mous  for  his  disooverv  of  the  passage 
to  the  East  Indies  by  the  Cap  of  Good 
liopey  1497.  Under  John  III.  he  vras 
made  viceroy  of  India;  and,  in  a  third 
voyage,  fixed  the  seat  of  government 
at  Cochin.  Camoens,  for  his  many 
virtues,  has  given  him  immortality  in 
his '  Lusiad.' 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  made  chief, 


and  called  the  Father  of  the  Flo" 
rentine  republic,  by  the  gratitude  of 
the  people,  after  the  assassination 
of  Julian,  his  brother.  He  was  a 
patron  of  the  learned  of  all  nations,  a 
just  arbitrator  in  the  violent  disputes 
amongst  the  princes  of  his  time,  and 
an  excellent  poet,  though  far  from 
being  either  a  moral  or  a  religious 
man.  His  son  John  became  pope, 
with  the  title  of  Leo  X. 

Ferdinand  the  Catholic  was  son  of 
John  II.  of  Arragon,  and  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Isabella  of  Castile,  1474, 
united  those  two  rising  Spanish  king- 
doms, still  preserving  their  separate 
courts.  Ferdinand  sanctioned  the 
institution  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood,  a 
self-elected  body,  which  had  long 
raised  troops  in  the  various  districts 
for  the  protection  of  travellers  and  the 
pursuit  of  criminals.  Its  soldiers  car- 
ried before  its  own  judges  offenders  of 
every  description,  who,  without  re- 
gard to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  of 
the  place  (generally  the  abettor  of  the 
culprit),  were  tried  and  condemned. 
To  induce  the  Jews  and  Moors  to 
embrace  Christianity,  this  politic  prince 
established  the  Inquisition ;  and  by  the 
conquest  of  Granada,  annihilated  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain.  His  ge- 
neral, Gonsalva  de  Cordova,  brought 
under  his  rule  a  large  portion  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions ;  while  the  dis- 
covery of  America  opened  to  him  and 
his  successors  ^the  sovereignty  of  a  new 
hemisphere.  Ferdinand  dying,  1516, 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  after- 
wards the  western  emperor,  Charles  V. 

Foxt  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  founded 
Corpus  Christi  college,  Oxford. 


INVENTIONS,   &C. 


The  Star<hamher  was  remodelled 
1487,  by  Henry  VII.  It  was  a  court 
of  ancient  origin,  and  consisted  of  cer- 
tain lay  and  spiritual  lords,  and  two 
judges  of  the  courts  of  common  law, 
who  bad  power  together  to  decide 
upon  the  punishment  due  to  riots,  per- 
juries, and  misbehaviour  of  sheriffs, 
and  at  length,  to  grant  monopolies,  to 
issue  proclamations  at  variance  with 


the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  fine,  im- 
prison, and  corporally  punish,  such  as 
questioned  their  proceedings :  all  with- 
out a  jury.  The  oppression  occasioned 
by  so  absolute  a  tribunal,  caused  its 
abolition,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation, 
by  Charles  I.  The  court  derived  its 
name  from  the  Shtarrs  (Hebrew,  sAe- 
tar,  covenant),  or  ancient  contracts 
concerning  money  and  privileges,  be- 
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tween  the  Jews  and  English  kings; 
these  having  been  kept  in  a  part  of  the 
building  where  it  was  held. 

Reform  of  Municipal  Corporations. 
These  self-elected  bodies  of  men,  which 
rule  all  matters  in  the  respective  cities 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  witfi  a  mayor  at 
their  head,  form  a  sort  of  intperiwn  in 
imperio,  were  restrained  in  their  powers 
by  Henry;  so  that  no  by-laws  could 
be  passed  by  them>  without  the  con- 
sent of  three  chief  officers  of  state.  It 
is  evident  that  independent  municipal 
bodies  are  beneficial;  and  that  any 
course,  which  would  tend  to  destroy  or 
even  diminish  their  utility,  would  he 
reprehensible.  The  internal  quiet  of 
this  country  has  for  centuries  been  at- 
tributable to  the  admirable  working  of 
these  institutions.  Forming  a  middle 
security  between  toil  and  wealth,  the 
poorest  artisan  may  become,  by  a  long 
course  of  industry  and  good  conduct, 
the  chief  magistrate  of  his  native  city  ; 
and  chosen,  as  he  must  have  been,  by 
those  who  were  judges  of  his  worth, 
he  will  possess  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  its  inhabitants.  Should  the 
ruling  party  in  the  state,  that  is  the 
government,  be  constituted  the  sole 
receptacle  of  municipal  authority, 
the  great  consequent  evils  to  be 
feared  would  be  popular  elections, 
and  the  probable  advancement  of 
men  unqualified  by  general  worth  to 
hold  the  posts  of  honour. 

Discovery  of  Countries  took  place  to 


an  extraordinary  degree  in  this  reiipi, 
under  the  peninsular  soyereigns.  Co- 
lumbus explored  the  coast  of  America 
generally,  1492;  South  America  was 
marked  out  by  Americus  Veiputiut, 
1497 ;  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  a  native 


of  Bristol,  marked  out  North 
The  Portuguese  at  the  same  time  found 
out  the  pauage  to  India  bv  the  Cape  tf 
Good  Hope,  and  the  islands  of  Madl^ 
gascar,  Ceylon,  Bnd  St.  Helena.  Wealth 
soon  flowed  from  so  many  sources  inio 
the  peninsula ;  and  it  became  at  length 
the  grand  emporium  of  precious  stones 
and  metals. — A  Coinage  of  ShilUngi  first 
took  place  in  England. — Oardening  in- 
troduced into  England  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, 1509;  previously  to  which 
almost  all  vegetables  were  imported 
from  the  Low  Countries. — Chiaro* 
scuro  invented,  by  which,  in  painting, 
light  and  shade  are  used  in  a  way  to 
give  the  greatest  relief  to  figures  on  a 
plain  surface. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1481, 
Bajazet  II.  Popes.  1484,  Innocent 
VIII.;  1492,  Alexander  VI.;  1503, 
Pius  III.  and  Julius  II.  Scotland, 
1460,  James  III.;  1488,  James  LV. 
France.  1483,  Charles  VIII.;  1498, 
Louis  XII.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
AoriTflrv.  1481,  John  1.  Portugal.  1481, 
John  if.  *,  1495,  Emanuel.  Spain,  1474, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  Isabella. 
Germany.  1 440,  Frederick  IV. ;  1493, 
Maximilian  I. 


SECTION  II. 

HENRY  VIII.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1509  TO  1547 — 38  years. 

Personal  History.  Henry  VIII.  was  bom  at  Greenwich  1491,  in  the  palace 
built  by  Edward  1.,  to  which  Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloucester^  added 
a  park,  and  substantial  walls.  He  was  of  a  good  figure,  and  commanding 
aspect;  but  imperious  rather  than  dignified  in  carriage.  He  excelled  in  all  the 
exercises  of  youth  ;  but  though  educated  with  far  greater  care  than  his  prede- 
cessors, was  deficient  in  the  grace  and  urbanity  that  usually  result  from  early 
cultivation  of  the  mind.  In  his  general  character  he  displayed  impetuosity* 
arrogance,  and  pedantry,  delighted  in  pomp  and  pageantry,  and  gratified  his 
passions  at  the  expense  of  justice  and  humanity.     Irom  the  abject  compliance 
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of  his  court,  he  acquired  almost  despotic  autliohty  over  both  peers  and  people ; 
and  became  at  length  so  cruel  as  to  make  bloodshed  his  pastime.  He  married 
six  wives;  1.  Catherine^  daughter  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  widow  of  his 
brother  Arthur,  whom  he  divorced*  and  by  whom  he  bad  Marv  L;  2.  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Boleyn^  earl  of  Wiltshire,  whom  he  beheaded,  and  by 
whom  he  had  queen  Elizabeth  ;  3.  Jane  Seymour,  sister  of  Somerset,  the  pro- 
tector, by  whom  he  had  Edward  FI.,  and  who  died  after  the  birth  of  her  son  ; 
4.  Anne,  daughter  of  John,  duke  of  Cleve,  whom  he  divorced ;  5.  Katherine, 
granddaughter  of  John  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  he  beheaded ;  and  6. 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  who  survived  her  tyrannical  husband. 

Political  History,  No  prince  could  succeed  to  a  throne  under  happier  cir- 
cumstances than  Henry,  possessing  an  undisputed  title,  a  full  treasury,  and  a 
kingdom  flourishing  in  the  bosom  of  peace.  He  began  by  establishing  a 
council,  consisting  of  his  father's  ablest  ministers ;  and  put  to  death  as  traitors 
Empson  and  Dudley,  whose  extortion  had  deservedly  excited  popular  odium. 
His  turn  for  magnificence  soon  dissipated  the  hoards  of  his  parent;  and  his 
openness  and  vanity  made  him  the  easy  dupe  of  foreign  artifice.  Instigated 
by  pope  Julius  II.  to  attack  Louis  XII.,  his  only  rewards  were  the  trifling 
success  of  his  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs  (so  called  from  the  flight  of  the 
French  at  Guinegate,  wherein  spurs  were  more  used  than  swords),  and  the 
taking  of  Toumay. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  wasting  time  in  France,  his  general,  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  obtained  the  important  victory  of  Flodden  over  the  Scots,  1513.  And 
here  it  should  be  observed  that  the  Scots,  from  the  time  of  our  second  Henry, 
had  been  in  constant  alliance  with  the  French ;  insomuch  that  whole  regiments 
of  that  people  were  to  be  found  in  the  armies  of  the  latter,  and  no  war  could 
commence  between  England  and  France,  without  an  immediate  invasion  of 
Northumberland  by  the  Scots. 

The  career  of  Wolsey^  however,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  reign, 
productive  as  it  was  of  the  most  important  consequences  to  the  kingdom. 
This  talented  man,  whose  father  had  been  a  butcher,  had  been  rapidly  elevated 
by  Henry  to  the  highest  honours  in  church  and  state ;  and  neither  the  king  of 
France,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  nor  the  king  of  England,  appear  to  luive 
proceeded  with  any  great  measure,  in  their  respective  states,  without  his  advice 
and  interference.  The  pope  made  him  a  cardmal,  and  the  emperor  promised 
him  the  popedom.  At  his  solicitation,  Henry  crossed  over  to  Calais  to  hold  a 
conference  with  Francis  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  an  eternal  amity 
between  the  nations,  1520.  The  field  whereon  they  met  was  ever  after  called 
'  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold,'  as  well  it  might ;  for  very  many  of  the  English 
nobles  were  ruined  by  their  extravagant  expenditure  amid  the  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, the  spectacles  and  feasts,. which  consumed  day  after  day. 

But  however  disposed  the  mind  of  Henry  might  be  to  court  foreign  alliances, 
and  extend  his  dominions,  a  matter  of  domestic  interest  interfered  to  turn  the 
current  of  his  thoughts.  His  plan  of  education  had  made  him  a  great  casuist ; 
and,  delighted  at  the  thought  of  entering  into  the  religious  disputes  then  raging 
in  Germany,  he  wrote  boldly  in  defence  of  the  Romish  church  against  Luther, 
and  was  rewarded  by  pope  Leo  X.  with  the  title  of  defender  of  the  faith. 
While  engaged  in  this  controversy,  however,  something  occurred  to  make  him 
consider  his  union  with  his  brother*s  widow  an  unlawful  act.  As  Clement 
VII.  entered  into  Henry's  scruples,  Wolsey  was  employed  to  debate  the  matter 
with  other  casuists ;  but  when,  after  considerable  delay,  the  king's  inability  to 
procure  a  divorce  was  declared,  the  royal  ire  fell  upon  the  cardinal,  who  was 
accused  of  leaguing  with  the  pope,  deprived  of  his  offices,  and  threatened  with 
an  impeachment.    His  death  of  a  broken  heart  put  an  end  to  his  calamities 
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soon  after;  and  Henry,  in  despite  of  papal  injunctions,  married  Anne  Boleyn 
1532,  after  his  separation  by  archbishop  Cranmer  from  Catherine.  Clement's 
excommuyicaiion  of  Henry  having  closely  followed  this  proceeding,  the  infu- 
riated king  at  once  broke  with  Rome,  and  declared  himself  supreme  head  of  the 
church  in  England. 

This  began  the  Reformation ;  but  the  monarch  still  adhered  to  the  Roman 
catholic  faith ;  and  while  persecuting  even  to  death  such  excellent  characters 
as  bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  denying  his  supremacy,  he  not 
only  displayed  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  Lutherans,  but  brought  a  great  many  of 
them  to  the  stake  for  heresy.  The  rupture  of  Henry,  therefore,  with  Rome, 
affected  only  church-government  in  temporal  matters ;  and  what  we  understand 
by  tl>e  term  reformation,  referring  as  it  does  to  the  change  of  religion  from 
catholic  to  protectant,  is  by  no  means  applicable  to  the  schism  which  he  ori- 
ginated. To  his  son  Edward,  and  the  counsellors  of  that  prince,  belongs  the 
full  meed  of  praise  for  the  glorious  labour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
English  church;  the  superstructure  of  which  was  the  meritorious  work  of 
Elizabeth. 

As  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  temper  grew  more  stem ;  and  his  reign  was 
at  length  that  of  a  despot,  who  sacrificed  without  scruple  every  obstacle  of  his 
capricious  will.  As  the  monks  and  friars  were  necessarily  the  most  direct 
advocates  of  papal  authority,  he  suppressed  the  monasteries ;  and  seizing  their 
revenues,  divided  them  between  the  crown  and  his  courtiers,  giving  small  pen- 
sions to  the  abbots ;  he  also  ordered  the  Scriptures  to  be  translated  into  English, 
though  the  gentry  alone  were  permitted  to  read  them.  Tiring  of  his  wife,  Anne 
Boleyn,  he  listened  to  the  reports  of  her  indiscreet  conduct  in  petty  matters, and 
after  sacrificing  several  who  had  been  noticed  by  her,  brought  her  also  to  the 
scaffold  153C.  On  the  day  after  her  execution,  he  espoused  Jane  Seymour. 
The  utmost  rigour  was,  at  this  juncture,  exercised  by  him  towards  the  remaining 
catholic  institutions.  Stories  were  by  royal  authority  propagated  respecting 
the  detestable  lives  of  the  friars ;  the  reliques  of  the  monasteries  were  exposed 
to  public  ridicule ;  and  the  shrine  of  Thomas-a-Becket,  which  had  been  an 
object  of  reverence  for  centuries,  was  pillaged  hy  command,  the  bones  of  the 
saint  burned,  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds. 

As  queen  Jane  died  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a  son,  Henry  took  for  his 
fourth  wife  the  sister  of  the  duke  of  Cleves ;  but  immediately  aAer  the  manriage, 
he  accused  the  carl  of  Essex  of  treason  for  having  proposed  the  match,  put  him 
to  death,  divorced  his  consort,  and  married  Catherine  Howard.  As  the  Howard 
family  was  inimical  to  protestantism,  the  most  determined  persecution  of  the 
protestants  followed ;  and  crowds  were  daily  brought  to  the  axe,  of  such  as  had 
been  only  mpptacd  to  deny  the  king's  supremacy.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
now  to  see  a  rigid  catholic  and  a  firm  protestant  tied  together,  and  so  brought 
to  execution,  for  the  one  great  offence :  even  the  aged  countess  of  Salisbury,  the 
mother  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  the  only  relique  of  the  Plantagenets,  was  on  this 
account  put  to  death.  Charges  of  infidelity  were  soon  aAer  brought  against 
Catherine  Howard  ;  and  she  was  summarily  beheaded,  1542,  and  her  unclei 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  accomplished  earl  of  Surrey,  who  had  so 
distinguished  himself  at  Flodden,  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  In  the  same  year, 
Henry  sent  a  force  northwards,  which  put  the  Scots  to  flight  near  Solway,  and, 
without  a  blow,  made  many  of  their  nobles  prisoners ;  a  disaster  whidi  caused 
king  James  to  die  of  grief  for  his  dishonour.  In  1543,  Henry  married  bis  sixth 
and  last  wife,  Katherine  Parr.  In  1544  he  crossed  over  to  Calais  with  30,000 
men,  and  took  Boulogne :  but  nothing  of  greater  moment  was  effected,  and  in 
1546  peace  was  made  both  with  France  and  Scotland. 

The  king  began  now  to  feel  his  health  decline :  he  had  become  immensely 
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corpulent,  and  so  extremely  irritable,  thai  no  one  either  of  his  court  or  fimity 
dared  to  thwart  him  in  any  way.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  put  to  death 
the  earl  of  Surrey,  for  having  quartered  the  royal  arms  with  his  own  coat- 
armour  ;  and  be  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  not  himself  die  before  he  had 
brought  that  nobleman's  father  also,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the  scaffold.  His 
end,  however,  approached  so  rapidly,  that  he  could  not  carry  his  blood- 
thirsty design  into  execution  ;  and  Sir  Anthony  Denny,  after  much  hesitation, 
took  the  resolution  of  assuring  him  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Sending  fur 
archbishop  Cranmer,  the  king  had  barely  strength  to  press  his  hand,  in  token 
of  dying  in  the  Romish  faith.  His  disorder  was  dropsy ;  and  he  had  long 
dabbled  in  medical  recipes,  with  the  hope  of  curing  himself,  unaided  by 
physicians.  He  was  buried  at  Windsor,  in  a  vault  near  the  altar  in  St. 
George's  chapel,  near  his  queen  Jane.    Ilis  age  was  fifty-six . 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


England  freed  from  Papal  Supre^ 
tnacy.  The  king's  supremacy  in  ec- 
clesiastical matters,  and  the  consequent 
abolition  of  papal  power  in  England, 
effected  by  king  Henry,  1531.  Thus 
vras  at  least  the  foundation  laid  of  the 
Reformation  in  England. 

Two  great  ticknetses  prevailed :  the 
one  a  sweating  disorder,  wherein  the 
sufferer  died  in  less  than  twelve  hours, 
1517;  and  the  other  a  diarrhoea,  oc- 
casioned by  heat  of  weather,  1542. 
The  Thames  at  the  latter  date  was  so 
shallow,  that  the  sea  flowed  up  to 
London  bridge. 

Svppreuion  of  the  Monatteries,  1536 ; 
when  10,000  English  friars  and  nuns 
were  driven  from  their  places  of  seclu- 
sion, and  left,  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, without  the  means  of  support. 

Lands  Ui,  of  the  best  kinds,  in  Eng- 
land, for  one  shilling  per  acre,  1544. 

The  Oxford  Disputes,  Wolsey 
having  founded  the  first  chair  in  this 
university  for  teaching  Greek,  the  stu- 
dents divided  themselves  into  Greeks 
and  Trojans;  and  sometimes  fought 
with  as  great  animosity  as  did  those 
hostile  nations.  The  catholics  favoured 
one  mode  of  pronouncing  the  language, 
and  the  protestants  the  other:  and 
bishop  Gardiner  employed  the  autho- 


rity of  the  king  and  council  to  decide 
the  matter.  The  result  was  in  favour 
of  the  catholic,  or  ancient  mode. 

Death  qf  Anne  BoUyn,  1536.     On 
the  morning  of  her  execution,  she  sent 
for  Kingstone,  the  keeper  of  the  Tower, 
and  said,  <  Mr.  Kingstone,  I  hear  I  am 
not  to  die  till  noon,  and  I  am  sorry  for 
it ;  for  I  thought  to  he  dead  before  that 
time,  and  free  from  a  life  of  pain.' 
The    keeper  attempting  to   comfort 
her,  by  observing  that  the   suffering 
would  be  little,  she  replied,  'I  have 
heard  the  executioner  is  very  expert; 
and  (clasping  her  neck  with  her  hands, 
smilmg)  I  have    but  a  little  neck  i* 
When  upon  the  scaffold,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  wel&re  of  Elizabeth 
her  child,  she  refirained  from  speaking 
against  her  prosecutors,  but  contented 
herself  with  saying  she  was  innocent, 
but  had  come  to  die  according  to  the 
law.    She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king, 
calling    him    a  merciful   and    gentle 
prince  ;  and  after  some  encomiums  on 
his  former  kindness   to  her,  laid  her 
head  upon  the  block.    The  expert  ex- 
ecutioner of  Calais  decapitated  her  at 
one  blow ;  and  her  corpse  was  interred 
in  the  Tower,  without  any  funeral  cere- 
mony whatever. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


The  Pontificate  of  Leo  X, — Leo  X., 
who  received  the  tiara  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  may  be  considered  the  pope 
who  hurried  on  the  Reformation ;  and 
that  rather  by  bis  general  character  as 


a  man,  than  by  any  thing  he  effected  as 
a  ruler.  He  had  been  taken  pnsoner 
by  the  French  at  Ravenna,  when  acting 
for  pope  Julius  as  commander  of  the 
Roman  troops ;  and  bad  escaped  from 
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durance,  to  the  joy  of  his  family  at 
Florence,  of  which  city  he  overthrew 
the  popular  constitution.  Now  seated 
in  the  papal  chair,  he  made  Rome  the 
centre  of  European  civilization.  Never 
was  its  court  so  lively,  so  agreeable,  so 
intellectual,  as  under  his  sway ;  no 
expenditure  was  too  great  to  be  lavished 
on  religious  and  secular  festivals,  on 
amusements,  theatres,  presents,  and 
marks  of  ^vour.  Foreigners  of  all 
grades  crowded  to  the  capitol;  but, 
when  they  beheld  the  splendour  of  its 
court,  so  opposed  in  character  io  the 
rude  and  coarse  habits  of  their  own 
countries,  the  greater  portion,  whose 
views  were  religious,  took  umbrage, 
and  gladly  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
enemies  of  the  hierarchy.  Although 
what  is  luzurv  to  some  is  but  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement  to  others,  and 
though  the  morals  of  Leo's  court  were 
perhaps  less  questionable  Uian  they 
had  been  reported,  the  intelligence  of 
the  mode  of  life  practised  at  Rome, 
darkening  of  course  as  it  spread,  reached 
every  part  of  the  Christian  world,  and 
greatly  loosened  the  hold  of  popery 
on  the  general  veneration.  The  minds 
of  men,  therefore,  were  prepared  to 
cavil  at  the  bull  which  Leo  issued 
1518,  claiming  his  right  to  sell  indul- 
gences ;  and  as  the  announcement  was 
regarded  as  a  prelude  to  the  dissolution 
of  all  moral  restraints,  the  result  to  the 
hierarchy  was  fatal. 

Rise  tif  modem  Persia.  Neither  the 
descendants  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  nor  of 
Tamerlane,  possessed  Persia  either  as 
an  integral  or  independent  state ;  but 
in  1510,  Ismael,  called  the  Sage,  of  a 
Mahometan  sect,  reduced  most  of  its 
provinces  and  took  Bagdad.  With 
the  title  of  shah,  he  attacked  Selim  I. 
of  Turkey ;  but  being  defeated  by  that 
monarch,  he  contented  himself  with 
the  conquests  he  had  made,  and  died 
1523,  transmitting  the  throne  of  Persia 
to  a  long  line  of  posterity. 

Battle  of  Marignanf  near  Milan, 
between  Francis  L  of  France  and  the 
Swiss,  1515.  The  field  was  strewn 
with  20,000  slain  on  both  sides,  the 
victory  being  gained  by  the  French. 
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It  was  one  of  the  most  furious  and 
well-contested  battles  on  record ;  and 
the  marshal  Trirrelzio,  who  had  been 
present  at  eighteen  pitched  battles, 
affirmed  that  every  engagement  he  had 
seen  was  child's  play  to  it.  *The 
action  of  Marignan,'  said  he»  'was 
a  combat  of  heroes.' 

Egypt  made  tributary  by  the  Turks. 
Selim  I.,  1518,  compelled  the  Mamlok 
rulera  of  Egypt  to  act  with  the  title  of 
beys  (mere  govemora  of  proviocei),  to 
collect  the  tribute  which  he  levied 
upon  it ;  and  this  order  of  things  con- 
tinued till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Seizure  of  Algiers  by  Barbarom. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moon  from 
Granada,  they  commenced  a  piratical 
life  on  the  opposite  coast;  and  well 
knowing  each  creek  and  inlet  of  the 
Spanish  shore,  continually  carried  off 
parties  of  their  enemies  into  slavery. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  headed  a  force 
against  them,  and  took  Oran  and 
Algiers  -  whereon  the  king  of  the  lat- 
ter applied  for  aid  to  Aronie  Rasis, 
or  red  beard  (barba-rosa),  the  son  of 
a  potter,  the  most  skilful  corsair  of 
his  day.  The  barbarian  attacking 
Algiers  with  5000  men,  took  it  1516, 
and  having  murdered  the  rightful 
prince,  usurped  the  dominion.  Al- 
though Ximenes  attempted  to  dispos- 
sess him,  his  army  was  defeated,  and 
his  ships  dispersed ;  and  the  pirate  in 
the  sequel  possessed  himself  of  all  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  troops  of 
Charles  V.,  however,  killed  him  in 
battle  1518,  but  were  never  able  to 
overthrow  his  brother  and  successor, 
Heyreddin,  who  scourpd  the  Medi- 
terranean, and,  in  a  series  of  years, 
carried  off  thousands  of  Christians  into 
slavery. 

Origin  of  the  Protestants.  Charles 
V.  and  pope  Clement  VIL  having,  at 
the  diet  of  Spire,  1529,  rescinded  the 
decrees  of  a  former  diet,  which  gave  to 
each  prince  of  the  German  empire  a 
discretionary  power  over  ecclesiastical 
afBsiirs  in  his  own  state^  John  of 
Saxony,  and  other  independent  rulers, 
entered  a  solemn  protest  against  the 
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measure^  and  appealed  to  a  general 
council.  Hence  all  the  supporters  of 
the  Reformation  were  called  protest' 
ants,  as  adherents  to  the  principles  of 
the  protesting  princes. 

Rise  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  ana- 
baptist tenets  had  existed  in  Germauy 
before  the  Reformation  ;  but  no  de- 
cided sect  had  been  founded  before 
Muozer  and  others  commenced  what 
they  called  the  new  and  perfect  church. 
Anabaptists  (or  re-baptizers)  consider 
the  mode  of  infant-baptism  ineffectual, 
and  re-baptize  any  that  have  been  so 
sprinkled,  by  immersing  them  in  water ; 
and  to  be  efficacious,  the  rite  must  be 
performed,  say  they,  when  the  paity 
is  of  mature  age.  The  Baptists  \ioA 
the  same  opinions ;  though  many  of  the 
latter  allow  of  infant  baptism,  provided 
it  be  with  immersion;  and  in  other 
respects  they  greatly  resemble  the 
Lutherans,  being  in  fact  the  main 
branch  of  the  Waldenses. 

Rise  of  the  Antinomians,  John 
Agricola  taught^  1538,  that  the  law  is 
not  necessary,  now  that  the  gospel  has 
been  promulgated ;  and  that  repent- 
ance is  not  to  be  preached  from  the 
decalogue,  but  from  the  gospel.  As  his 
opinions  were  calculated  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  good  works  and  a  vir- 
tuous Iife,Luiher  warmly  attacked  them ; 
and  it  was  he  who  gave  them  the  appel- 
lation of  antinomian,  or  against  the  law. 
France  under  Francis  I,  He  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle  Louis  XIL  1515,  and 
died  in  the  same  year  with  our  Henry 
VIII.  Trained  to  chivalry  by  his  mo- 
ther, the  ardent  desire  of  his  heart, 
on  ascending  the  throne,  was  to  dis- 
play his  talents  in  war.  The  conquest 
of  Milan  was  effected  by  the  battle  of 
Marignan ;  soon  after  which  his  taste 
for  contest  was  still  further  evinced  by 
the  spirit  with  which  he  laid  claim  to 
the  German  empire,  in  opposition  to 
Charles,  afterwards  known  as  the  Fifth. 
The  latter  was  successful ;  but,  as  our 
Henry  was  considered  to  have  in  his 
bands  the  balance  of  European  power, 
each  party  applied  for  aid  against  the 
other.  Charles  visited  England  in 
person,   threw  himself  into    Henry *s 


power,  and    flattered   Wolsey;    but 
Francis,  inviting  the    monarch    to  a 
grand  conference  on  the  French  soil« 
met  him  at  Ardres,  on  *  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold.'    Charles,  however, 
eventually    obtained    the    favour    of 
Henry;  and  the  pope  joining  them 
against  Francis,  all  nis  Italian  con- 
quests were  wrested  fit>m  him,  and  him- 
self taken  prisoner  at  Pavia.    Fraocif 
was  rigorously  confined,  and  was  re- 
moved to  Spain,  where  Charles  resided. 
By  a  treaty  at  Madrid  he  was  eventu- 
ally released,  on  giving  up  his  two  sons 
as  hostages;  and  on  re-entering  his 
own  dominions,  he  mounted  a  Turk- 
ish horse,  and  putting  it  to  its  speed, 
waved  his  hand,  and  cried  aloud  several 
times,  '  I  am  yet  a  king !'     Soon  after, 
Francis  combined  with  pope  Clement 
VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  and  other  powers, 
by  what  was  called  the  Holy  League,  to 
force  Charles  to  deliver  up  his  sons ; 
whereon  the  emperor  again  marched 
into  Italy,  and  sacked  Rome  with  the 
most  savage  violence.    The  pope  him- 
self was   made    prisoner;    and  such 
horrors  were  perpetrated  by  the  soldiery 
on  defenceless  women  and  venerable 
prelates,  as  eclipsed  the  former  baiba- 
rous  deeds  of  Huns  and  Goths    and 
Vandals.    Francis  being  at  last  dis- 
couraged, and  almost  exhausted,  by  so 
many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  b^n 
to  think  of  gaining  the  release  of  his 
sons    by    concession ;   and    this   he 
effected  1529,  by  yielding  Flanders 
and  Artois,  and  paying  two  millions  of 
crowns  to  the  emperor.    During  these 
commotions,  females  of  rank,  especially 
Louisa,  the  mother  of  Francis,  and  the 
duchess  of   d'Estampes,   were   chief 
actora   in  the  government  of  France. 
Francis  was  the  first  monarch  who  in- 
troduced   ladies  at  court,    observing 
'  that  a  drawing-room  without  women 
was  like  the  spring  without  flowers.' 

Scotland  under  James  F.  He  was  only 
two  when  his  father  died,  151 3 ;  and  the 
duke  of  Albany  was  elected  regent.  A 
series  of  violent  disputes  instantly  com- 
menced between  the  regent  and  the 
earl  of  Angus,  who  had  married  the 
queen-mother,    sister   of  our  Henry 
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VIII.;  and  for  many  years  the  £ng;li8h 
and  French,  under  their  respective  par- 
tisans, kept  Scotland  in  a  state  border- 
ing; on  anarchy.  At  length  the  earl 
carried  off  the  young  king  to  Jedburgh, 
whence  Walter  Scott  boldly  attempted 
to  rescue  him,  though  his  design  failed, 
as  also  did  that  of  the  earl  of  Lennox ; 
and  James,  by  his  own  adroitness, 
escaped    from    bondage.      Reaching 

Stirhng  castle,  he  summoned  his  nobles  ^     ^ 

to  meet  him ;  and  at  the  ensuing  par-  ties,  Charles  ruled  with  dignity  and 
liament,  all  the  family  of  Douglas  Brmness :  his  conduct  to  his  antagonist, 
(Angus)  were  declared  enemies  of  the  Francis,  however,  was  mean  in  the  ex- 
state,  and  compelled  to  leave  the  coun-  treme,  and  produced  its  own  punisb- 
try.  A  division  soon  ensued  between  ment  by  the  multiplied  leagues  it  en- 
Henry  VIII.  and   his  nephew:   the   gendered  against  him. 
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Greatly  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of 
Luther,  he  laboured  to  put  down  the 
promoters  of  the  Reformation ;  but  be 
suddenly  exchanged  his  kingly  oflfice 
for  a  monastic  life,  and  in  the  retire- 
ment of  St.  Juste,  forgot  the  tempta- 
tions of  sovereign  power.  Here,  to 
accustom  himself  to  regard  with  calm- 
ness his  last  hour,  he  celebrated  his 
funeral  obsequies,  and  here  he  died 
1558.    Without  any  very  heroic  quali- 


lenry  VIII.  and  his  nephew:  the 
former,  upon  throwing  off  the  papal 
yoke,  had  desired  a  conference  with 
James:  but  the  latter,  urged  by  car- 
dinal Beatoun,  and  still  adhering  to  the 
ancient  faith,  steadily  refused.  An  in- 
vasion by  the  English  ensued  ;  and 
the  Scottish  nobles  refusing  to  fight, 
upon  coming  in  view  of  their  enemies 
on  the  borders,  James,  broken  in  spirit, 
denounced  his  followers  as  cowards, 
and  unworthy  of  their  ancestors,  took 
to  his  bed,  and  died.  This  event  hap- 
pened in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  1542. 

ThcRule  of  Charles  F.— Charles  V., 
the  most  important  political  character 
of  his  day,  was  grandson  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  of  Castile,  and  received 
his  education  from  Adrian,  afterwards 
pope.  Admirably  skilled  in  martial 
exercises,  he  became  king  of  Spain 
as  Charles  I.  1516;  but  leaving 
that  country  to  be  governed  by  his 
ministers,  he  was  elected  to  the  throne 
of  Germany,  1519,  in  preference  to 
his  competitor  Francis  I.  of  France, 
who  became  his  inveterate  foe.  Charles 
was  thus  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
of  the  age,  having  rule  over  Germany, 
Spain,  Naples,  Burgundy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  newly-found  America. 
His  conflicts  with  Francis  I.,  his  rival, 
have  been  alluded  to ;  and  when  a 
close  had  been  put  to  them,  he  turned 
his  arms  against  Heyreddin  Barbarosa, 
who  had  taken  Tunis  from  Mu lei- 
Hassan,  liberated  22,000  Christian 
slaves,    and    restored    the    monarch. 


Sweden  free  through  Gustavut  Vau, 
Sweden  having  long  been  tyrannised 
over  by  the  Danes,  Gustavus  Vasa,  a 
relative  of  the  royai  family,  who  had 
lost  his  father  in  an  insurrection  of  the 
people  to  restore  their  country  to  free- 
dom, resolved  on  endeavouring  to 
effect  that  glorious  event  himself. 
Escaping  from  the  prison  in  which  the 
Danes  had  confined  him,  he  urged  a 
body  of  the  people  to  join  him  in  an 
attack  upon  the  capital ;  and  when 
Stockholm  had  declared  itself  firee,  be 
was  unanimously  chosen  sovereign 
1523.  lie  immediately  established  the 
protestant  faith  in  Sweden. 

Conquest  of  Mexico.  Montezuma 
was  emperor  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  invasion.  In  1519,  when 
Cortez  expressed  his  intention  of  visit- 
ing him  in  his  capital,  the  emperor 
sent  him  a  rich  present,  but  forbade  his 
nearer  approach.  Cortez,  however, 
heeded  not  this  prohibition;  and 
Montezuma,  intimidated,  began  vainly 
to  negotiate  for  the  departure  of  the 
Spaniards.  His  despotic  government 
having  procured  him  many  enemies, 
who  willingly  joined  Cortex,  and  as- 
sisted him  in  his  progress  to  Mexico, 
he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Spaniards ;  to  whom  he 
assigned  quarters  in  the  town  of  Cho- 
lula.  His  plot  to  destroy  the  adven- 
turers being  discovered,  a  massacre  of 
the  Cholulans  followed,  and  Cortex 
proceeded  to  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
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before  Montezuma  was  determined 
how  to  receive  him.  His  timidity, 
however,  prevailed  ;  and  meeting  the 
Spaniard  in  great  state,  be  conducted 
him  to  more  splendid  quarters.  Under 
the  plea  that  Montezuma  meditated  the 
death  of  the  Spaniards,  Cortez  seized 
him  soon  afier,  and  kept  him  as  a 
hostage  at  the  Spanish  quarters,  until 
prevailed  upon  to  acknowledge  himself 
tributary  to  Spain.  His  pusillanimous 
address  on  the  matter  to  his  subjects 
excited  their  indignation,  and  he  was 
mortally  wounded  on  the  temple,  by  a 
stone  hurled  at  him,  1520.  Mexico 
became  tliereupon  a  Spanish  colony. 

Murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  This 
primate  of  Scotland  under  James  V., 
was  a  violent  opponent  of  the  Refor- 
mation; insomuch  that,  when  Henry 
VIII.  had  thrown  off  the  papal  yoke, 
he  desired  a  conference  with  James, 
to  prevent  the  cardinal's  machinations. 
James,  however,  suffered  Beatoun  to 
summon  heretics  before  him,  and  saw 
him  direct  his  resentment  against  Sir 
John  Borthwick,  and  George  Bucha- 


nan, the  illustrious  poet  and  historian, 
without  attempting  to  check  him. 
During  the  regency  of  Arran,  in  the 
next  reign,  one  Wishart,  a  gentleman 
by  birth,  who  employed  himself  with 
great  zeal  in  preaching  against  the 
ancient  faith  at  Dundee,  was  seized 
by  the  earl  of  Bothwell^  at  Beatoun's 
suggestion, and  notwithstanding  a  pro- 
mise of  safety  given  him  by  the  earl, 
was  tried  at  St  Andrew's,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  in  front  of  the 
residence  of  the  cardinal.  Wishart 
suffered  with  patience ;  but  observing 
Beatoun  at  a  window,  he  declared  to 
the  bystanders,  that  in  a  few  days  he 
should  in  the  very  same  place  lie  as 
low  as  himself  was  now  exalted  alof^. 
This  prophecy  was  probably  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  event  it  foretold. 
The  disciples  of  the  martyr,  enraged  at 
his  cruel  death,  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  the  cardinal ;  and  having 
forced  their  way  into  his  palace,  one 
James  Melvil  thrust  him  through  the 
body  in  his  bedchamber,  1546. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Thomas  Wol^y^  the  son  of  an  Ipswich 
butcher,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Oxford  at  fourteen,  and  was  called  the 
boy  bachelor.  He  became  chaplain  to 
Henry  VII. ;  and  Henry  VIII.  made 
him  chancellor,  then  the  highest  pre- 
ferment in  the  kingdom,  and  usually 
held  by  a  divine.  The  pope  made  him 
a  cardinal ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  expectation  of  wearing  the  tiara 
after  Leo  X.,  though  promised  to  be 
thus  advanced  by  Charles  V.  The 
mode  in  which  he  lost  the  capricious 
Henry's  &vour,  and  his  consequent 
death,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Wolsey  was  doubtless  a  man  of  noble 
mind,  and  his  munificence  almost  sur- 
passes belief.  Fond  of  parade  and 
pomp,  he  had  in  his  retinue  800  ser- 
vants, amongst  whom  were  ten  lords, 
fifteen  knights,  and  forty  esquires. 
When  seizi^  with  his  last  illness,  he 
discoursed  learnedly  on  the  nature  of 
his  malady ;  and  told  lord  Shrewsbury 
that,  should  there  not  be  a  change,  he 


must  die  in  eight  days  from  excoriation 
of  the  bowels.  His  dying  words 
should  never  be  forgotten.  '  Had  I 
served  my  God  as  faithfully  as  I  have 
served  my  king.  He  would  not  have 
forsaken  roe  in  my  gray  hairs ;'  and  we 
may  learn  from  his  eventful  life,  that 
ambition  is  insatiable,  the  £ivour  of 
princes  unstable,  and  the  service  of 
God  alone  that  which  does  not  fail  of 
bringing  peace  in  the  end. 

Martin  Luther^  son  of  a  Saxon 
miner,  af\er  a  good  education  at  Erfurt, 
became  an  Augustine  monk.  When 
Leo  X.,  to  complete  St.  Peter's  church, 
ordered  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  Luther  exclaimed 
against  the  proceeding,  as  unauthorized 
by  God's  word :  and  he  and  Tetzel,  a 
monk  of  the  Dominican  order  ap« 
pointed  to  sell  the  pardons,  were  soon 
involved  in  a  fierce  paper-war.  The 
pope  and  emperor  tried  by  every  means 
to  silence  the  reformer ;  and  had  not 
Maurice,  elector  of  Saxony,  seized  him 
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for  protection,  he  would  id  all  probabi- 
lity have  died  as  a  heretic.  The  north- 
ern Germans  had  long  been  prepared, 
by  the  doctrines  of  Huss,  for  a  separa- 
tion from  the  Romish  church ;  an  event 
speedily  brought  about,  especially  by 
Melancthon,  a  man  as  notea  for  meek- 
ness, as  Luther  was  for  au  indomitable 
spirit.  The  charitable  creed  of  Me- 
lancthon  may  be  inferred  from  the  re- 
ply he  gave  his  aged  mother,  when 
anxiously  asking  him  if  she  ought  not 
to  become  a  protestant  '  Go  on,'  said 
he, '  dearest  mother,  as  you  have  done, 
and  never  trouble  yourself  about  contro- 
versies.' 

Sir  Thomoi  More,  celebrated  for  his 
unflinching  integrity,  succeeded  Wol- 
sey  as  chancellor,  and  assbted  the  king 
to  write  against  Luther.  But  when 
Henry  tried  to  influence  him  to  obtain 
a  divorce  from  his  queen.  More  was 
inflexible,  and  retired  from  office.  Re- 
fusing to  acknowledge  the  king's  su- 
premacy, he  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
nill,  1535.  His  Utopia,  a  political 
romance,  gives  an  account  of  a  people 
pretended  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Americus. 

Copernicus,  the  Prussian  astronomer, 
after  twenty  years'  laborious  study, 
proved  the  Pythagorean  system,  which 
places  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  be  correct,  and  the  Ptolemaic, 
then  universally  followed,  erroneous. 

Cortezj  a  Spaniard,  turned  his  mind 
to  foreign  travel.  Conquest  was  his 
aim  ;  and  he  was  enabled  by  his  artil- 
lery and  military  force  to  seize  upon 
the  state  of  Mexico  in  America  ;  but 
uot  without  sacrificing  in  the  most 
bloodthirsty  manner  hosts  of  innocent 
Indians,  together  with  their  king  (Mon- 
tezuma)  and  his  nephew.  So  horrible 
were  his  barbarities,  that  the  native 
South-Americans  have  ever  since  re- 

garded  Europeans  with  dread  and 
atred. 
RqfaelU  dTUrbinOy  called  the  divine 
amongst  piintera.  In  gracefulness  of 
style  he  has  never  been  equalled  :  he 
was  also  a  good  architect,  and  was 
employed  by  Leo  X.  to  complete  St. 
Peter'k  cathedral. 


Magellariy  a  Portuguese  who  first 
sailed  through  the  straits  which  bear 
his  name,  into  the  South  sea,  where  he 
was  killed  by  the  people  of  the  Ladrooe 
isles,  of  which  he  haa  taken  poasessioii 
for  Charles  V. 

Erasmust  the  excellent  theologian 
of  Rotterdam,  after  being  a  monk, 
entered  himself  at  Oxford.  Mote, 
Colet,  Latimer,  and  other  acho* 
lars,  soon  found  out  his  great  talents ; 
and  he  was  appointed  Margaret  pro- 
fessor at  Cambndge.  He  wrote  against 
Luther;  and  though  acknowleaging 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome,  was 
extremely  opposed  to  the  violence  of 
the  chief  reformers,  and  died  a  Roman 
catholic. 

CoUtf  dean  of  St  Paul's,  founded 
the  school  near  that  cathedral  for  153 
boys,  making  Lilly,  author  of  what  we 
now  call  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  its 
first  master,  and  the  mercers'  company 
of  London  its  patrons.  Colet's  know- 
ledge did  not  extend  to  Greek,  as  that 
language  was  then  considered  unne- 
cessaiy. 

Ignatius  qf  Loyola  had  been  a  sol- 
dier ;  but  on  receiving  a  severe  wound 
in  battle,  he  determined  upon  a  life  of 
self-mortification.  After  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem,  he  agreed  with  nine 
others  to  devote  his  life  to  the  mam-* 
tenance  of  religion  in  all  conntriet. 
Pope  Paul  III.  confirmed  his  order, 
under  the  title  of  the  society  of  Jeans ; 
and  the  first  efforts  of  the  memben 
were  directed  against  Lutheranitm. 
The  Jesuits,  as  they  were  now  called| 
had  increased  at  Loyola's  deathj 
1556,  to  the  number  of  10,000  ;  and 
vast  additionswere  made  to  theirsocietj 
by  its  zeal  in  the  conversion  of  newly- 
discovered  countries  to  Christianity. 
Although  pope  Clement  XIV.  inp* 
pressed  the  order  1773,  it  still  eaiats. 

Holbein,  a  Swiss,  patronized  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  became  historical  painter 
to  king  Henry.  Many  of  hia  prodoo* 
tions  remain,  and  display  great  merit. 
He  was  a  man  of  rude  manners ;  inso- 
much that  Henry  used  to  my  in  his 
defence,  '  He  is  a  ploughman,  it  b 
true,  and  I  can  turn  a  ploughman  into 
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a  peer ;  but  where  is  the  peer  I  can 
clumge  into  a  Holbein  V 

Correggio  painted  the  Assumption 
on  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral  of 
Parma,  for  which  the  canons  ungrate- 
fully paid  him  only  200  litres  in  cop- 
per ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  weight  of 
his  load^  which  he  carried  home  to  his 
starring  family  unassisted,  on  a  sultry 
day,  brought  on  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
he  died  1534,  aged  only  forty.  Titian 
used  to  say  he  would  willingly  have 
been  Correggio :  the  latter  was  the  first 
to  introduce  foreshortenings. 

Lelandy  the  father  of  antiquaries, 
who  began  a  work  of  extraordinary 
excellence  on  the  antiquities  of  Eng- 
land, from  which  all  his  successors 
have  borrowed,  was  promoted  in  the 
church  by  Henry,  but  died  insane, 
from  over-study. 

Machiavel,  the  political  philosopher, 
was  secretary  to  the  Florentine  re- 
public. His  book,  called  '  The  Prince,' 
describes  the  arts  of  government  as 
usually  exercised  by  wicked  rulers; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  his 
work  was  intended  to  expose  the  arts 
of  i)oliticians,  or  to  prescribe  rules  for 
governing  mankind  effectually.  Lord 
Bacon  considered  him  an  enemy  to 
tyranny;  while  others  have  believed 
machiavelism  and  tyranny  to  mean 
the  same  thing. 

Rabelais,  the  French  wit,  author  of 
the  history  of  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gmel,  was  a  monk  and  physician.  He 
was  greatly  loved  at  Montpellier,  be- 
cause by  his  eloquence  he  prevented 
the  destruction  of  that  university, 
1530. 

St.  Theraoy  bom  in  Spain,  being 
early  inspired  with  the  romantic  desire 
of  becoming  a  martyr,  eloped  from 
home  with  her  brother,  to  seek  death 
aroonest  the  infidel  Moors.  Being 
brought  back,  she  erected  an  hermitage 
in  her  Other's  garden,  for  retirement 
and  devotion ;  and  ultimately  took  the 
veil  among  the  Carmelites  at  Avila,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two.  Her  rapturous 
piety  produoed  general  admiration; 
and  being  dissati&ed  at  the  relaxation 


of  discipline  in  her  order,  she  vras 
enabled,  after  overcoming  much  op- 
position, to  found  a  convent  of  re- 
formed Carmelite  nuns  at  Avila,  and 
the  first  monastery  of  barefooted  Car- 
melite friars  (so  called  from  their 
wearing  sandals  instead  of  shoes). 
She  was  canonized  by  Gregory  XV., 
and  her  character  is  to  this  day  highly 
appreciated  in  catholic  countries. 

Thilip  de  Comine$  of  Flanders, 
whose  excellent  memoirs  of  his  own 
times  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XL  and  Charles 
VIIL 

Polydore  Virgil,  an  Italian,  wrote 
while  in  England  its  history  in  Latin, 
to  the  end  of  Henry  VIL's  reign. 
The  style  is  good ;  but,  as  a  record  of 
events,  it  is  inaccurate. 

Zuingiiia,  the  reformer,  who,  in  the 
canton  of  Zurich,  spread  the  protestant 
tenets ;  but  was  opposed  to  Luther  in 
many  respects.  Taking  arms,  to 
support  his  cause  against  the  other 
Swiss  cantons,  he  was  killed  in  battle 
1531. 

The  Chevalier  Bayard,  of  a  noble 
French  fiimily,  followed  Charles  VIIL 
into  Italy,  and  was  styled  by  that  mo- 
narch '  le  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche  V  He  was  not  less  active 
wnen  in  the  service  of  Louis  XII., 
contributing  greatly  to  the  conquest  of 
Milan,  and,  like  Codes,  singly  de- 
fending a  bridge  against  200  warriors. 
So  great  became  his  reputation,  that 
Francis  I.  chose  to  be  knighted  by  hit 
sword.  He  fell  by  a  musket-shot 
in  the  retreat  from  Rebec,  1524 ; 
and  his  last  moments  were  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  man.  Having 
kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword  while 
helpless  on  the  ground,  he  confessed 
himself  to  his  squire  and  requested  to 
be  placed  with  his  back  to  a  tree,  hav- 
ing his  face  turned  towards  the 
enemy.  The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
then  fighting  against  his  country,  on 
coming  up  in  pursuit,  expressed  his 
regret  at  seeing  so  brave  a  soldier 
alxmt  to  die :  '  It  is  not  I  who  am  to 
be  pitied  !'  replied  Bayard,  *  but  you. 
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who  cany  arms  a^inst  your  king, 
your  country,  and  your  oath,'  and  so 
saying,  he  expired. 

Gaston  de  Foix,  whose  fame  has 
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been  spread  by  romantic  cbroniclersi 
was  nephew  of  Louis  XII.,  and  gained 
the  victory  at  Ravenna,  dying  soon 
after  in  battle,  aged  only  twenty-four. 


INVENTIOKS,  &C. 


St,  PauVs  School,  London,  founded 
1509,  by  Dean  Colet,  for  the  instruc- 
tion in  numane  letters  of  153  boys 
gratis,  the  number  being  selected  in 
accordance  with  that  of  the  miracu- 
lous draught  of  fishes  mentioned  in  St. 
John's  gospel.  The  income  of  the 
school  is  now  above  5000/.,  besides  an 
additional  1000/.  from  a  bequest  of 
viscount  Camden  (1 685)  for  the  en- 
dowment of  exhibitions  of  lOO/.  per 
annum  each  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge. There  are  also  numerous 
exhibitions  of  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
each  tenable  for  nve  years  at 
either  university.  The  school 
apartments  were  rebuilt  entirely  of 
stone  1824,  on  the  old  site  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard ;  with  a  fine  ar- 
cade for  the  recreation  of  the  boys. — 
College  of  Physiciariif  London,  msti- 
tuted  by  Dr.  Linacre. — Muskets  in- 
vented ;  and  cannons  and  mortars  first 
made  in  England.  Cannon-balls  were 
still  made  of  stone. — Whitehall  built  by 
Wolsey. — St  Jameis  Palace  built. — 
Damask  and  Musk  Roses,  also  carrots, 
turnips,  pippin-apples,  and  hops,  first 
grown  in  England.  Currants  white  and 
red,  were  first  introduced  into  England 
from  the  Netherlands.  The  black- 
currant is  supposed  to  be  an  indige- 
nous plant  of  our  island. —  The  Order 


of  Jesuits  founded  1535,  by  Loyola.— 
The  Bible  first  printed  in  English, 
1542. — Pins  first  used  in  England: 
ladies  had  previously  employed  small 
wooden  skewers. —  Trinity  Coliege, 
Cambridgfy  founded  by  Henry  VIII. ; 
and  Christ  Church  Oxford,  bj  Wol- 
sey. — The  famous  Council  qf  Trent 
began  1545,  and  lasted  eighteen 
years.  It  was  held  to  protect  the 
Roman  Catholic  £iith,  then  so  assailed 
by  the  protestants;  and  its  decisions 
are  now  the  standing  rule  of  the  (Apal 
church. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkty.  1481, 
Bajazet  IL ;  1512,  Selim  L;  1520, 
Solyman  II.  Po^,  1503,  Julius 
II.;  1513,  Leo  X.;  1522,  Adrian 
VI.;  1533,  Clement  VIL ;  1534, 
Paul  III.  Scotland.  1488,  James 
IV.;  1513,  James  V.;  1542,  Mary 
Stuart.  France,  1498,  Louis  XII. ; 
1515,  Francis  I.;  1547,  Henry  IL 
Sweden,  1523,  Gustavus  Vasa.  DcH' 
mark  and  Norway.  1481,  John  I.; 
1513,  Christian  11.  Denmark  ahne, 
1523,  Frederick  1.;  1534,  Christian 
III.  Portugal.  1495,  Emanuel; 
1521,  John  III.  Germany.  1493^ 
Maximilian  IV.;  1519,  Charles  V.  of 
Spain.  Spain.  1474,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  ;  1504,  Joan,  and  then 
Philip  the  Fine;  1516,  Charles  V. 


SECTION   III. 

EDWARD  VL,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1547  TO  1553 — 6  YEARS. 

Personal  History.  Edward  VI.  was  bom  at  Hampton  Court  (the  palace 
which  was  built  by  Wolsey,  and  presented  by  him  to  Henry  VIII.,  when  his 
magnificent  style  of  living  had  been  made  matter  of  question)  1537,  being  the 
son  of  Jane  Seymour.  He  was  only  nine  when  his  father  died ;  at  which 
period  he  had  made  fiur  progress  in  the  classics,  Italian,  French,  and  Spani^ 
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He  was  a  pious  youth ;  and  continually  kept  a  journal  of  his  actions,  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  He  is  said  to  hare  planned  himself 
the  foundation  of  what  are  called  the  royal  hospitals  in  London ;  establish- 
ments which  have  been  a  blessing  to  the  country.  As  a  proof  of  his 
sense  of  propriety,  we^may  name  his  refusal,  when  very  young,  to  stand 
upon  a  large  bible,  which  an  attendant  placed  so  as  to  enable  him  to  look  out 
of  a  window. 

Political  History,    The  reign  of  Edward  was  both  brief  and  tumultuous. 
His  maternal  uncle  Seymour, duke  of  Somerset,  protector  during  his  minority, 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Scots,  because  they  opposed  his  project  of  uniting 
Edward  to  their  young  queen  Mary.      The  protector  even  marched  an  army 
into  their  country,  and  gained  the  tKaitile  of  Pinkey  ;  but  the  Scots  nevertheless 
removed  their  queen  to  France,  and  contracted  her  to  the  dauphin.     Mean- 
while Somerset's  own  brother,  the  lord  high  admiral,  opposed  his  government ; 
and  his  conduct  being  thought  treasonable,  the  duke  unnaturally  commanded 
his  execution.     Many  disturbances  followed,  arising  from  the  divided  state  of 
public  opinion  in  matters  uf  religion  ;  it  being  no  uncommon  thing  for  one 
portion  of  a  family  to  embrace  protestantism,  while  the  remainder  adhered 
to  the  ancient  faith.     Somerset  himself  being  accused  by  Dudley,  earl  of 
Warwick,  and  other  noblemen  envious  of  his  authority,  of  usurping  the  sove- 
reign power,  was  now  brought  to  the  block;  and  Dudley,  who  had  succeeded 
as  duke  of  Northumberland,  was  chosen  protector  in  his  place.    The  duke, 
finding  the  king's  health  declining,  considered  this  a  favourable  moment  to 
promote  his  own  ambitious   projects ;    and    he  accordingly  represented   to 
Edward  that  his  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  been  declared  illegitimate 
by  the  parliament,  while  the  queen  of  Scuts  stood  excluded  by  his  Other's 
will.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  succession  naturally  devolved  to  the 
marchioness  of  Dorset,  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  daughter,  lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  every  way  accomplished  for  government.     Having  prevailed 
upon  Edward,  therefore,  to  settle  the  crown  in  this  manner^  he  obtained  the 
dukedom  of  Suffolk  for  lord  Dorset,  and  induced  that  nobleman  to  give  his 
daughter,  lady  Jane,  to  his  own  son,  lord  Guildford  Dudley,  in  marriage.    The 
king's  death  was  now  evidently  near  at  hand,  and  it  was  even  suspected  that 
Northumberland,  who  would  not  suffer  any  but  his  own  emissaries  to  be  near 
his  person,  had  contributed  to  hasten  it ;  especially  ai  no  one  acted  in  a  medical 
capacity  about  the  prince  but  an  ignorant  woman,  who  had  very  confidently 
undertaken  his  cure.    The  young  king  expired  at  Greenwich,  July  6th,  1553, 
in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age  ;  and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey. 


CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 

The  Reformation  effected^  and  the 
Union  of  Church  and  Siate  pre- 
served.  This  alliance,  which  had 
been  ever  upheld  by,  as  it  had  first 
originated  with,  that  portion  of  the 
Christian  church  miscalled  catho- 
lic, was  fully  maintained  by  the 
church  of  England,  after  its  separa- 
tion from  the  parent  stock.  llie 
union  in  question  may  be  called  an 
establishment  for  the  perpetual  main- 
tenance and  diffusion  of  religious 
truth,  supported  by  civil  authority; 
and  as  the  grand  objects  of  society 


are  thereby  effected,  namely  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  education  of  the 
poor,  and  the  due  restraint  upon  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  classes 
above  them, — such  an  institution  pos- 
sesses all  the  qualities  of  a  sound  civil 
principle. 

Though  kings  are  not  necessarily, 
and  have  not  always  been,  'nursing 
fathers'  of  the  Christian  church,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in 
defence  of  a  system  which,  in  England 
at  least,  has  hitherto  been  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefits.    Nor  should  it 
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be  forgotten  that  religion  was  the 
grand  principle  of  unity  in  all  the 
political  associations  of  ancient  times  : 
that  the  temple  of  Tyrian  Hercules 
became  the  centre  of  the  Phcenician  I 
league,  that  of  Jupiter  Latialis  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  and  the  festival  of 
Olympian  Jupiter  the  grand  contract- 
ing tie  of  all  the  states  of  Greece.  The 
bitterest  political  opponents  acknow- 
ledged themseWes  children  of  one 
mother,  while  worshipping  in  the 
temples  erected  by  the  piety  of  their 
common  ancestors. 

To    prove   that   the   union  of   the 
church  with  the  state  has,  in  England, 
produced  the  most  substantial  good  to 
society,  we  have  only  to  look  to  facts. 
All  our  religious  knowledge  has  been 
derived  from  the  labours  of  a  body  of 
men,  who,  educated   after  a  certain 
and  uniform  standard,  have  been  set 
apart  to  teach  mankind  the  truths  of 
the  gospel.     This   body,    composed 
originally  of  apostles,  bishops,  pres- 
byters, and  deacons,  forming  together 
what  we  acknowledge  as  The  Church, 
or  rule  of  Christianity,  became  one 
with  the  state  of  each  country  as  it 
was  converted  ;  or  in  other  words,  the 
church  necessarily  became  a  corpora- 
tion,  'that  is,  what  the  law  calls  a 
moral  and  civil  person  living  for  ever ; 
having  always  the  same  interests  and 
identity,  and,  by  means  of  the  succes- 
sion of  its  members,  always  being  in  a 
state  of  power  to  fulfil  its  functions.' 
After  receiving  this  incorporation,  it 
continued   to  transmit  the   truths  of 
revelation  to  successive  generations; 
and  the  maintenance  and  transmission 
of  these  truths  in  their  original  inte- 
grity, constitutes  its  occupation  from 
sabbaih  to  sabbath,  and  will  so  consti- 
tute it  from  century  to  century,  until 
time  shall  be  no  more. 

Each  of  the  12,000  parishes  of 
England,  which  on  the  average  con- 
tain individually  3000  acres,  or  a 
piece  of  ground  two  miles  square,  has 
Its  appointed  teacher :  a  person  whose 
office  it  is  to  preach  Christianity 
throughout  the  year,  and  whose  prac- 
tice it  is  to  minister  to  all  wants, 
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spiritual   and   even   temporal.     Hie 
education  and  condition  in  life  of  this 
teacher  give  him  almost  necessarily  the 
highest  qualiBcations ;  and  hit  worth 
in  the  e\es  of  the  poor  may  be  in 
a    measure  estimated,  if  we  reflect 
upon  their  constant   appeal    to    him 
when  calamities  of  great  or  small  mo- 
ment  befiil  them.      The  parsonage- 
house  is,  in  rural  districts,  the  hospi- 
tal and  almshouse  of  the  village ;  and 
to  the  collision  thus  afforded  between 
a  well-educated  family  and  the  igno- 
rant peasantry,  beyond  the  instruction 
of  the  pulpit,  the  civilization  of  the 
country-people  is  mainly  attributable. 
Parsonages,  and  vicarage-bouses,  are, 
in  this  respect,  like  oases  in  the  desert; 
and  were  the  system  of  filling  them 
with   the  class   which   now  occupies 
them  abandoned,  a  return  to  savage 
manners  on   the  part  of  the  rustics 
would  be  the  natural  result.    Studded 
over  as  England  is  with  these  centres 
of  refinement,  there  is  a  security  at 
once  for  the  growth  of  the  kindlier  vir- 
tues in  the  breasts  of  the  poor  i  while, 
from  the  same  admirable  arrangement, 
we  have  the  best  portion  of  a  system  of 
general  education, — that  portion  which 
instructs  men  in  their  daily  duty,  and 
consoles  them  under  the  evils  of  life, 
by  pointing  out  the    certainty  of  a 
future    and    happier    state.    *In  this 
sense  the  church  is  emphatically  the 
property  of  the  poor ;  an  endowment 
to  which  every  man  has  a  right  of 
access;  a   gift   of   past    generations, 
and  costing  nothing  to  the  present.' 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
here  alleged  in  fevour  of  a  state-reli- 
gion, it  may  be  briefly  observed,  in 
conclusion,  that,  as  respects  the 
Church  of  England,  the  majority  of 
educated  and  thinking  men  in  the 
nation  agree  in  the  belief  of  her  having, 
by  means  of  the  support  she  has  re- 
ceived from  the  civil  power,  and  bf 
the  instrumentality  of  her  many  and 
excellent  divines  of  all  ages,  preserved 
in  her  liturgy  and  articles  the  pun 
doctrines  of  the  primitive  apoalolic 
church ;  to  which  they,  at  the  same 
time,   feel   assured   soe    approadm 
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nearer  in  spirit,  than  any  other  eccle- 
siastical system  in  the  world. 

The  Ketti  rebellion  in  Norfolk, 
1 549.  The  people  had  begun  to  feel 
the  loss  of  the  monasteries.  The 
monks,  always  residing  in  their  con- 
vents, spent  their  money  among  their 
tenants,  and  were  a  sure  resource  to 
the  poor  and  sick  :  like  the  clergy  of 
England  in  the  present  day,  they  were 
also  the  best  ana  most  indulgent  land- 
lords in  the  world.  But  when  the 
abbey-lands  were  given  to  the  nobility, 
rents  were  raised,  ground,  which  had 
hitherto  been  common  to  all,  was  en- 
closed, and  the  farmers  could  find  no 
market  for  their  produce.  The  indi- 
gent, too,  in  their  utmost  need,  had  no 
benignant  friar  to  listen  to  their  tale, 
to  relieve  their  poverty,  nor  assuage 
their  sickness.  Discontent  against 
the  government  therefore  manifested 
itself;  and  in  Norfolk,  one  Kett,  a 
tanner,  and  his  brother,  took  up  arms, 


and  defeated  the  army  sent  to  suppress 
his  insurrection,  killing  lord  Sheffield, 
the  general.  The  earl  of  Warwick 
finally  subdued  the  rebels,  hanged  one 
of  the  Ketts  on  the  top  of  Warwick 
castle,  the  other  on  the  steeple  of 
Wymondham  church,  and  nine  of  the 
most  active  on  the  boughs  of  an  oak, 
under  which  the  insurgents  had  first 
assembled,  and  which  they  had  called 
the  oak  of  reform. 

Two  Plagues  visited  England  1548 
and  1551,  the  latter  a  destructire 
sweating-sickness,  for  the  third  time. 
— Magic  Powers  being  attributed  to 
astronomical  and  other  physical  books, 
they  were  ordered  to  be  burned 
throughout  England,  1552. —  The 
Year  of  Plenty ,  1553,  when  all  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  were  in  extraordinary 
abundance.  A  barrel  of  beer  sold  for 
sixpence,  and  four  large  loaves  for  a 
penny. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Calvin^  the  reformer,  was  born  in 
France,  and  quitted  the  clerical  pro- 
fession for  the  law.  Taking  up 
the  business  of  the  reformation  witn 
ardour,  he  was  induced  by  some 
firiends  at  Geneva  to  re-enter  the 
church.  Though  he  assailed  the  ca- 
tholics with  vigour,  he  opposed  Lu- 
ther and  was  so  singular  in  many 
points  of  belief,  that  a  new  division  of 
the  Christian  church  sprung  up  under 
his  guidance,  called  after  him  the 
church  of  Geneva.  His  doctrine  of 
unqualified  predestination,  whereby 
man's  free  agency  is  destroyed,  has 
produced  much  contention  and  posi- 
tive evil ;  and  his  fiery  zeal,  which  in- 
duced him  to  commit  Servetus  to  the 
flames,  brought  as  great  odium  on  the 
name  of  protestant,  as  fell  upon  that  of 
catholic  in  the  next  reign.  The  pope, 
speaking  of  him,  observed  that  <  burn- 
ing was  only  a  sin  when  resorted  to  by 
the  catholics  to  destroy  heresy.'  As 
a  private  character,  however,  Calvin 
¥ras  very  exemplary. 

Benvenuto  Cellini,   the  Florentine 


sculptor,  and  worker  in  silver,  was  so 
fiivoured  by  Clement  VII.  that  he 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  when  Rome 
was  besieged  by  Bourbon.  His 
chasing-work  is  extraordinarily  ele* 
gant,  and  many  of  his  inimitable 
works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  various 
collections  of  sovereigns. 

Solyman  IL,  emperor  of  Turkey, 
called  the  Magnificent,  defeated  the 
beys  in  Egypt  who  had  revolted  against 
his  power ;  and  turning  his  arms 
against  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
took  Belgrade.  In  1522  he  seized  on 
Rhodes;  and  having  defeated  the 
Hungarians  at  Mohatz,  1526,  with 
the  loss  of  their  king,  made  Hungary 
a  Turkish  province.  In  1565  his 
troops  attacked  Malta ;  but,  after  a 
display  of  valour  almost  incredible  by 
the  few  knights  of  the  island,  the  im- 
mense army  of  the  Turks  was  driven 
off.  Death  put  an  end  to  Solyman't 
projects,  which  aimed  at  nothing  lest 
than  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe^  at 
the  age  of  seventy-six. 
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ne  Royal  Hospitalty  London,  were 
chartered  by  Edward.  King  Henry, 
when  he  seized  the  monasteries,  tried 
to  ease  his  conscience  by  laying  out  a 
part  of  the  booty  iu  works  of  charity ; 
and  Edward,  following  out  his  inten- 
tion, instituted  Christ  -  church  for 
the  education  of  decayed  London 
merchants' sons  and  daughters:  1400 
boys  are  now  clothed,  boarded,  and 
educated  there,  and  about  200  girls  at 
the  preparatory  school  belonging  to  it 
at  Hertford.  Bridewell-hospital  was 
to  relieve  paupers,  and  punish  va- 
grants ;  and  it  is  now  associated  with 
Henry  VIIl.'s  foundation  of  Dethlem, 
wherein  460  lunatic  patients  are 
provided  for.  St.  Bartholomew's  and 
at.  Thomases  are  for  the  sick,  and  such 
as  meet  with  accidental  injuries. 


The  Common- Prayer  book  was  or- 
dered by  act  of  parliament  to  be 
printed,  1552  ;  which  period  must  be 
considered  as  the  true  era  of  the  church 
of  England, 

The  Horse  Guards  first  instituted  in 
England, — Lordi  Lieutenant  of  coun- 
ties first  appointed. — Crowns  andHalf' 
crowns  first  coined  in  England. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkeu.  U80, 
SolymanlL  Pop^.  1534,  Paul  IH.; 
1550,  Julius  III.  Scotland,  1542, 
Mary  Stuart.  France.  1547,  Heniy 
n.  Sweden,  1523,  Gustavus  Vasa. 
Denmark  and yorway.  1534,  Christian 
IIL  Portugal.  15»1,  John  HL 
Germany*  1519,  Charles  V.  Spain. 
1516,  Charles  V. 


SECTION   IV. 
MARY  I.,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1553  TO  1558 — 5  years. 

Personal  History.  Mary,  Henry's  daughter  by  Catherine  of  Arragoo, 
was  born  at  Greenwich,  1516.  She  was  of  middle  height,  of  somewhat 
masculine  aspect,  though  rather  melancholy  in  expression  of  couutenance, 
than  stern  or  severe.  Her  faults  arose  from  her  education,  and  the  circum- 
stances attendant  upon  her  youth.  She  had  been  nurtured  as  a  catholic ;  had 
been  cruelly  treated  by  her  father,  who  had  declared  her  illegitimate,  and  shut 
her  out  from  the  succession  ;  she  had  seen  that  same  parent  strive  with  one 
hand  to  destroy  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  while  with  the  other  he  maintained  it  as 
his  own  hope  of  salvation  ;  she  had  been  treated  with  rigour  by  her  brother's 
ministry,  because  of  her  religion  ;  and  she  had  seen  both  her  fiither  and  her 
brother  persecute  to  death  those  who  would  not  relinquish  opinions  that  had 
grown  with  their  growth.  Her  sincere  belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  views, 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  both  sides  in  the  reformation,  the  general  spirit  of 
intolerance  which  pervaded  Europe,  and  the  zeal  which  usually  animates  the 
female  mind  when  bent  upon  high  designs,  were  the  combined  causes  of  her 
severity  and  cruelty;  though  her  immediate  part  in  the  horrors  of  her  reign 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  party  historians.  Mary  married  the  son  of 
Charles  V.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Spain  as  Philip  II.,  but  had  no 
issue. 

Political  History,  Mary  had  been  betrothed  in  her  infancy  to  the  dauphin, 
to  Charles  V.,  and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans ;  but  none  of  these  matches  took 
place.  The  death  of  her  brother  made  her  resolve  to  select  a  husband  for 
herself.  When  that  event  occurred,  being  warned  by  lord  Arundel  of  the 
conspiracy  against  her,  she  hasteneJ  into  Norfolk  fiist,  and  then  to  Frun- 
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liiigham,  in  Suffolk,  with  a  view  to  escape  to  Flander*,  should  the'  people 
accept  of  lady  Jane  Grey  for  their  sovereign.  But  as  she  openly  declared  her 
wish  to  maintain  the  laws  of  Edward,  many  of  the  nobility  joined  her,  in- 
duced her  to.try  her  right,  and  finally  accompanied  her  to  London.  The  duke 
of  Northumberland,  to  support  his  daughter's  cause,  had  levied  an  army 
which  soon  deserted  him;  and  after  proclaiming  the  lady  Jane  queen,  he 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  claim,  and  to  congratulate  Mary  upon  her 
succession. 

One  of  Mary's  first  measures,  after  the  execution  of  Northumberland  and 
Suffolk,  was  the  reinstatement  of  the  prelates  who  had  been  suspended  in  the 
late  reign  ;  while  archbishop  Cmnmer,  who  had  shown  so  much  zeal  for  the 
reformation,  was  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  several  other  protestant 
bishops  imprisoned.  The  queen,  soon  after  this,  accepted  the  hand  of  Philip 
of  Spain ;  an  union  which  at  once  proved  to  the  reformers  that  their  hop^ 
would  be  crushed.  X'arious  insurrections  consequently  arose  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  queen's  energetic  conduct; 
and  as  they  implicated  both  the  princess  Elizabeth  and  lady  Jane  Grey,  the 
former  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  latter  and  her  husband  condemned  to 
death.  In  1554  Philip  took  up  his  abode  with  Mary  in  London,  the  country 
viras  reconciled  with  all  due  formality  to  the  papal  see,  and  the  laws  against 
heretics  were  revived. 

Bishops  Gardiner  aud  Bonner  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedies  which  followed,  and  cardinal  Pole  to  have  been  opposed  to  such  cruel 
measures  as  had  already  deprived  him  of  a  beloved  mother.  No  fewer  than 
277  persons  were  committea  to  the  flames,  including  prelates,  private  clergy- 
men, laymen  of  all  ranks,  women,  and  even  children,  for  their  refusal  to 
resume  the  popish  faith.  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  among  the 
sufferers.  Sincerity  in  her  opinions  is  the  only  mitigatory  plea  for  the  unhappy 
Mary ;  who  was  even  prepared  to  sacrifice  the  revenues  of  the  crown  in 
restitution  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  which  had  been  so  tyrannically  alienated 
by  her  father.  Her  marriage  was  now  noticed  to  have  proved  as  unpropitious 
to  herself  as  to  the  nation.  Philip,  who  was  her  junior  by  eleven  years, 
began  to  treat  her  with  neglect ;  and  to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  his  threat  of 
deserting  her,  she  supplied  troops  to  the  Spaniards,  then  at  war  with  the 
French,  and  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  latter  at  St.  Quentin.  This 
result,  of  no  service  to  England,  was  quickly  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Calais,  which  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  after  it  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  200  years.  The  latter  event  deeply  affected  Mary,  already  in 
a  declining  way  from  a  dropsical  complaint,  aggravated  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  hatred  of  her  subjects,  and  the  indifference  or  aversion  of  her  husband. 
She  expired  in  the  forty-second  year  of  her  age,  observing,  in  her  last  moments, 
that  the  word  Calais  would  be  found  engraven  on  her  heart.  She  was  buried 
in  her  grandfather's  chapel  in  Westminster-abbey. 


CHIEF  DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


77ie  Burning  for  Heresy .  The  per- 
secutions began  with  Rogers,  preben- 
dary of  St.  Paul's,  who  nobly  refused 
to  relinquish  his  opinions,  though  he 
had  a  wife  and  ten  children  whom  he 
dearly  loved.  Such  was  hit  serenity 
aAer  condemnation,  that  the  jailors 
bad  to  wake  him  from  a  sound  sleep, 
when   the  hour  of  execution  arrived. 


— Hooper,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  was 
sent  to  his  own  diocese  to  be  executed, 
with  a  view  to  strike  terror  into  his 
flock .  But  the  excellent  prelate  gloried 
in  showing  them,  by  his  death,  what 
influence  the  doctrines  he  had  preached 
could  exercise  over  minds  prepared  to 
encounter  affliction.  When  tied  to 
the  stake,  the  qween'i  pardon  was  set 
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upon  a  stool  before  him,  ^hich  he 
might  receive,  if  be  would  recant;  but 
lie  ordered  it  to  be  removed,  and 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  death  that 
awaited  him.  He  suffered  most  se- 
verely. The  wind  was  violent,  and 
blew  the  flames  from  his  body ;  so  that 
his  legs  were  consumed  before  the 
vital  parts  were  attacked.    One  of  his 


hands  dropped  off:  yet  did  he  continue 
exhorting  nis  hearers  to  remain  stead- 
^t  in  their  feith,  until  the  swelling 
of  his  tongue  prevented  his  utterance. 
— 'Aiflf/ey,  bishop  of  London^  and  L/O- 
timer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  perished  in 
the  same  fire  at  Oxford,  and  supported 
each  other's  constancy  by  their  mutual 
exhortations.    Latimer,  when  tied  to 
the  stake,  called  to  his  companion, 
*  Be  of  good  cheer,  brother :  we  shall 
this  day  kindle  in  England  such  a 
torch,  as,  I  trust  in  God,  shall  never 
be  extinguished!'     The  executioners 
had  been  so  merciful  as  to  tie  bags  of 
gunpowder  about  them :  the  explosion 
instantly  killed  the  aged  Latimer,  but 
Kid  ley  continued    some   time  alive. 
It     is    needless    to    enumerate    the 
cruelties  practised  in  England  during 
the    three   years   these    persecutions 
lasted.    Suffice  it  to  say,  the  crime  for 
which  almost  all  were  condemned  was 
a  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  real  pre- 
sence of  our  Lord's  body  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Eucharist    Gardiner,  who 
had  expected  that  a  few  examples  would 
make  a  sufficient  impression  on  tlie 
reformers,  and  ensure  tneir  recantation, 
finding  the  work  daily  multiply  upon 
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him,  devolved  the  invidious  office 
upon  others ;  and  chiefly  on  Bonner, 
a  man  of  profligate  manners,  and  of  a 
brutal  character,  who  seeined  to  re- 
joice in  the  torments  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers.  He  would  sometimes  wlup 
the  prisoners  with  his  own  hands ;  once 
tore  out  the  beard  of  an  heretical  Jew ; 
and  that  he  might  give  the  man  a  spe- 


cimen of  burning,  he  forcibly  held  the 
poor  fellow's  hand  over  a  candle  until 
the  sinews  and  veins  shrank  and  burst. 
Loss  of  Caiais.    The  French  having 
lost  St.  Quentin  by  the  attack  of  the 
combined  Spaniards  and  English,  and 
a  number  of  their  nobility  having  fallen 
during  the  siege,  became  alarmed,  fbr^ 
tifled  Paris,  and  hastily  recalled  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  army  from  Italy. 
Guise  at  once  determined  on  aeixiDg 
Calais,  a  thing  hitherto  considered  fay 
the  French  impracticable.    The  duke, 
however,  had  observed  that  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,    not  expecting  winter- 
attacks,   was  always  much    less   in 
strength   after  the  autumnal  season, 
than  in  the  spring  and  summer :  and  as 
Philip  of  Spain  had  gone  into  winter- 
quarters,  he  determined  to  try  what  a 
winter-campaign  would  effect.   Block- 
ading the  place  both  by  sea  and  land, 
without  delay,  he  soon  made  a  breach 
in  the  walls,  drained  the  fosse,  and, 
after  killing   200  men  in  a  Prions 
assault,  forced  the  weak  garrison  to 
capitulate.  Thus  in  eight  days  did  the 
valour  of  Guise  effect  a  conouest,  which 
it    had    taken    Edward    III.  eleven 
months  to  ensure. 


CHIEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


France  under  Henry  J  J.,  1547. 
Disregarding  his  fiaither's  dying  admo- 
nition, to  keep  the  Guises  and  the 
IVIontmorenci  at  a  distance,  he  drew 
them  about  his  person,  and  suffered 
the  court  to  be  ruled  by  the  celebrated 
Diana  de  Poitiers.  His  opposition  to 
the  protestants  was  marked ;  and  one 
of  his  own  clergy  would  have  fallen  a 
victim  for  heresy,  but  for  the  jest  of  a 
courtier:  '  When  he  said.  Sire,  thatyour 
parent,  for  his  holy  life,  had  not  stayed 
m  purgatory,  but  had  gone  direct  to 


heaven,  he  meant  not  to  do  &wav  with 
purgatory,  but  knew  that  king  Francis 
was  one  who  never  stopped  any  where.' 
The  people  of  Bourdeaux  having  killed 
their  governor,  Monneins,  and  salted 
his  body,  to  show  their  hatred  of  a 
salt-tax,  Montmorenci,  as  constable  of 
France,  put  down  the  tumult  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  severity ;  and  toon 
af^er,  the  country  was  successively  in* 
volved  in  war  with  England ,  Gennanyy 
and  Spain.  In  the  contest  with  Spain, 
the  English,  whose  queen  (Mwy)  was 
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the  wife  of  its  ruler,  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  Cologni,  the  French 
general,  at  St.  Quentin,  and  took  that 
brave  man  prisoner;  but  Calais  was 
soon  recovered  from  the  English  by 
de  Guise,  and  Henry  devoted  all  his 
attention  from  this  moment  to  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  protestants.    An  acci- 
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dent  put  a  period  to  his  life;  for, 
calling  on  the  count  de  Montmoreoci 
to  break  a  lance  with  him  at  a  tourna- 
ment, he  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
the  temple,  1559.  His  queen  was 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  their  son 
espoused  the  unhappy  Mary  of  Scot- 
land. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Ladi/  Jane  Grey  was  daughter  of 
Mary,  Henry  VII I/s  sister,  by   her 
second  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk.   To  high  classical  acquirements 
were  united  in  her  person  great  beauty, 
benevolence,  and  modesty.  Regardless 
of  the  frivolous    occupations  of  the 
great  of  her  day,  she  sought  for  gratifi- 
cation in  meditation ;  and  observed  to 
her  tutor,   Ascham,   who    found  her 
reading  Plato,  while  the  rest  of  the 
fiimily  were  hunting,   that  the  sport 
they  were  enjoying  was  but  a  shadow 
compared  to  the  pleasure  she  received 
from  the  study  of  that  sublime  author. 
The  alliances  of  her  house,  however, 
were  unhappily  too  powerful  to  permit 
her  indulgence  of  this  coveted  seclu- 
sion.    While   others  rejoiced  in   her 
union  with  the   son  of  Northumber- 
land, she  alone  seemed  unconcerned  ; 
and  when  hailed  queen  after  Edward's 
death,   she    indignantly   refused     the 
proffered  elevation,  until  her  &ther  and 
ner  husband  enforced  compliance.  She 
was    accordingly    proclaimed    at  the 
Tower :  but  in  ten  days  the  nation  de- 
clared in  fevour  of  Mary,  and  lady 
Jane  returned  to  her  private  station 
with  delight.    Her  acquiescence,  how- 
ever, was  construed  by  the  unrelenting 
party  of  Mary  into  a  proof  of  active 
guilt :  she  saw  her  father,  her  father- 
in-law,  and  their  numerous  adherents, 
brought  to  the^ scaffold  for  their  ambi- 
tious project,  and  was  herself,  with  her 
husband,  to  expiate  her  unwilling  of- 
fence in  the  same  ignominious  manner. 
When  the  day  appointed  for  her  death 
had  arrived,  she  with  great  readiness 
followed  Sir  John  Gage,  the  constable, 
to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  when 
on  the  scaffold,  she  mildly  observed  to 
the  bystandersi  '  that  her  offence  was 


not  the  having  laid  her  hand  upon  the 
crown,  but  the  not  rejecting  it  with 
sufficient  constancy :  that  she  had  less 
erred  through  ambition  than  through 
reverence  to  her  parents,  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  respect  and  obey  x 
that  she  willingly  received  death,  as 
the  only  satisfia[ction  which  she  could 
now  make  to  the  injured  state :  and 
that  the  story  of  her  life,  she  hoped, 
might  at  least  be  useful,  by  proving 
that  innocence  excuses  not  great  mis- 
deeds, if  they  tend  to  the  public  injury.' 
She  then  caused  herself  to  be  unrobed 
by  her  women,  and  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance submitted  herself  to  the  axe. 

Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  related  to 
the  royal  house,  had  great  influence  in 
England  during  Mary's  reign,  as 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the 
pope's  legate.  He  had  offended 
Henry  VIII.  by  opposing  his  divorce 
from  Catherine,  and  quitted  England 
for  Rome;  where  on  the  death  of 
Paul  II.,  1549,  he  was  twice  elected 
to  the  papal  chair.  Unlike  Wolsey, 
however,  he  decUned  that  high  dig- 
nity; and  joyfully  returned  to  his 
native  country,  on  hearing  that  Mary 
wished  for  hb  advice.  He  reconciled 
the  parliament  to  the  pope,  gave  them 
absolution,  and  proposed  that  persua- 
sion, and  not  persecution,  should  be 
resorted  to,  to  bring  back  the  prelates 
and  clergy  who  had  enlisted  amongst 
the  reformers.  We  have  seen  how 
Gardiner  overruled  this  advice,  by 
punishing  a  few  with  severity,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest ;  and  how 
far  the  consequence  fell  short  of  the 
bishop's  wish.  Pole  henceforth  was 
silent;  insomuch  that  he  was  onc« 
accused  to  the  pope  of  being  a  pro- 
testant  in  disguise.    He  died  of  an 
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ague  on  the  same  day  with  the  queeo, 
aged  fifty-eight. 

Thomas  Cranmer,  bom  at  Aslacton, 
Notts,  became  a  fellow  of  Jesus  col- 
lege, Cambridge.  Here  he  was  noted 
for  the  care  of  his  health  ;  and  one  of 
his  maxims  was  to  quit  his  desk,  and 
if  possible  his  room,  every  half-hour, 
to  change  his  position,  and  dissipate 
liib  thoughts.  The  ability  with  which, 
iis  a  young  divine,  he  argued  respecting 
the  king's  marriage  with  his  brother's 
widow,  recommended  Cranmer  to 
lienry  VIII.,  who  sent  him  to  Rome 
as  his  ambassador,  and  then  raised 
him  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  was 
he  who  pronounced  the  divorce  be- 
tween Henry  and  Catherine^  who 
iTiarried  the  king  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and 
again  divorced  him  fiom  the  latter. 
Thus  at  war  with  the  pope,  he  earnestly 
laboured  to  advance  the  reformation 
by  aiding  Coverdale,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Exeter,  in  a  translation  of  the  bible, 
and  by  revising  the  offices  of  the 
church.  After  putting  the  crown  on 
the  head  of  Edward  VI.,  he  took  a 
great  share  in  the  drawing  up  of  our 
inimitable  liturgy;  a  work  wnich  has 
been  long  the  admiration,  not  only  of 
those  for  whose  use  it  was  compiled, 
but  of  most  classes  of  dissenters  from 
tiie  established  church.  Cranmer  now 
exerted  himself  strenuously  to  extend 
the  protestant  faith  ;  and,  in  his  zeal  to 
make  converts,  was  even  inclined  to  re- 
gard persecution  as  a  justifiable  instru- 
ment. In  this  spirit,  when,  as  head  of 
a  commission  to  try  all  anabaptists, 
heretics,  and  contemners  of  the  book 
of  common  prayer,  he  was  deputed 
to  obtain  the  king's  signature  to  a 
warrant  for  the  death  of  Joan  Bou- 
cher, called  the  maid  of  Kent,  for  he- 
retical notions  regarding  our  Lord*s 
birtli,  he  entered  into  a  lengtiiened 
argument  with  Edward  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case  ;  and  when  the  king  at 
last  reluctantly  assented,  he  pas- 
sionately observed  to  the  primate, 
*  tiiat"  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the 
griilt  must  be  entirely  on  his  head.' 
Cranmer,  af^er  making  a  new  effort  to 
reclaim  the  woman,  but  in  vain,  com- 


mitted her  to  the  flames.  As  the  pri- 
mate was,  soon  after,  the  chief  in  a 
council  to  deprive  bishop  Gardiner  of 
bis  see,  for  his  adherence  to  popery, 
this  act  of  severity  to  Boucher  was 
treasured  up  by  the  deprived  prelate, 
and  tended,  when  Gardiner's  jperty 
was  again  in  power,  to  harry  on  Cran- 
mer'a  own  and  like  destruction.  On 
the  accession  of  Mary,  the  prinoate, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  lady 
Jane  Grey,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower ;  but  the  charge  of  treason 
being  commuted  to  heresy,  he  was 
removed  with  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
1554,  to  Oxford,  where,  overcome  by 
the  terrors  of  death,  he  signed  a  re> 
cantation  of  his  feith.  His  enemies, 
however,  would  not  allow  his  plea  to 
avail  him  ;  and  being  called  upon  to 
give  a  public  declaration  of  his  belief 
in  St.  Mary's  church,  Oxford,  he  sur- 
I  prised  his  persecutors  by  a  solemn  re- 
(nunciation  pf  the  tenets  which,  in  a 
moment  of  terror,  he  had  embraced,  ex- 
claiming *  that  the  hand  which  signed 
the  dishonourable  deed  should  first  pe- 
rish in  the  flames.'  He  was  imme- 
diately dragged  over  against  Balliol 
college,  where,  standing  in  his  shirt, 
and  without  shoes,  he  was  tied  to  tlie 
stake.  The  fire  was  soon  kindled,  and 
the  archbi>hop,  stretching  his  right 
hand  into  the  flames,  kept  continually 
ejaculating, '  This  hand !  this  unworthy 
hand !'  until  his  last  prayer,  '  Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit !'  closed  bis 
mortal  sufferings.  This  happened  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Diana  de  Foi/iers,  the  mistress  of 
Henry  II.  of  France,  who  at  forty 
captivated  the  young  monarch  of 
eighteen,  completely  ruled  the  French 
cabinet  until  the  king's  death;  and 
with  an  ability  that  tended  much  to 
the  peace  of  her  countiy.  To  great 
powers  of  mind  she  added  unusual 
personal  charms.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  count  St.  Vallier,  who 
had  been  condemned  to  lose  his  head 
for  favouring  the  escape  of  the  consta- 
ble Bourbon ;  but  who  was  pardoned 
on  his  daughter's  throwing  nerself  at 
the  feet  of  Francis  I.,  to  solicit  hit  lilt. 
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INVENTIONS,  fee. 


Coaches  were  first  used  in  England. 
— Olass  manufactures^  especially  win- 
do  w-gjass,  introduced  into  England. 
-^  The  Russian  Company  established 
in  London,  for  aa-exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  trade  with  Russia. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1520, 
Solyman  II.  Popes.  1550,  Julius 
III.;     1555,     Marcellus     11.     and 


Paul  IV.  Scotland.  1542,  Ma^ 
Stuart  France.  1547,  Henry  II, 
Sweden.  1523,  Gustavus  Vasa.  Det^ 
mark  and  Norway.  1534,  Christian 
III.  Portugal.  1521,  John  III.; 
1557>  Sebastian.  Germany.  1519, 
Charles  V.  Spain.  1516,  Charles  V.  ; 
1555,  Philip  II. 


SECTION  V. 

ELIZABETH,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 
1558  TO  1603—45  years. 

Personal  History.  Elizabeth  was  Henry  VIII.*s  daughter  by  Anne  Boleyn; 
and  was  born  at  Greenwich,  1533.  She  liad  a  commanding  person,  and  more 
of  feminine  beauty  than  her  sister  Mary  possessed.  Paul  Hentzner,  the  German 
traveller,  thus  describes  her  in  his  visit  to  Greenwich  :  '  Next  came  the  queen, 
very  majestic  ;  her  face  oblong  and  fair ;  her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and 
pleasing  ;  her  nose  rather  hooked,  her  lips  thin,  but  her  teeth  discoloured  ; 
she  wore  false  hair,  and  that  red  :  upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown,  her 
bosom  was  uncovered,  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceedingly  fine  jewels  : 
her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  short: 
her  air  was  stately,  and  her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.'  Estimat- 
ing the  character  of  Elizabeth  from  the  events  of  her  reign,  she  will  justly  rank 
high  amongst  sovereigns.  Under  her  auspices,  the  protettant  religion  was 
firmly  established,  factions  restrained,  government  strengthened,  the  vast  powet 
of  Spain  nobly  opposed,  oppressed  neighbours  supported,  and  the  national 
fame  aggrandized.  She  sought  to  gain  the  afifections  of  the  people  by  dignified 
concession,  and  a  cautious  demeanour.  She  was  frugal  almost  to  avarice :  but 
being  as  careful  of  the  people's  money  as  of  her  own,  she  materially  contributed 
to  the  public  welfare.  Her  greatest  errors  were  her  cruelty  to  her  cousin; 
Mary  of  Scots;  general  violence  and  haughtiness  of  temper;  impatience  of 
contradiction  ;  and  an  insatiable  fondness  for  flattery.  She  had,  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  that  weakness  of  the  age,  which  induced  a  resort  to  astrological 
quacks  in  affairs  of  importance ;  and  the  noted  John  Dee,  the  alchymist,  by 
acting  thus  as  Elizabeth's  prophet,  was  supplied  abundantly  by  her  with 
money,  to  pursue  his  search  after  the  philosopher's  stone.  In  extenuation 
of  her  seventy  to  catholics,  it  must  be  allowed,  tnat  most  of  those  who  suffered 
bad  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  state:  as  respects  her  cruelty  to  her  relative 
and  rival,  it  is  certain  that  the  deed  was  considered  necessary  both  by  her 
ministers,  and  a  vast  majority  of  the  people.  Elizabeth,  though  substantially  a 
learned  woman,  was  no  very  munificent  patroness,  and  made  but  poor  returns 
to  authors  for  the  excess  of  incense  they  bestowed  upon  her.  She  was  rather 
great  as  a  politician,  than  either  estimable  as  a  moralist,  or  amiable  as  a 
woman  ;  but  her  reign,  on  the  whole,  was  as  honourable  as  seems  possible  to 
the  intellect  and  capacity  of  the  person  presiding  over  it  As  she  never  mar- 
ried, she  has  been  designated,  with  truth,  the  virgin  queen  of  England. 

Political  History.    In  the  reign  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had  been  placed  undec 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  through  her  known  attachment  to  protettantism ; 
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•od  bixt  for  the  politic  interfereoce  of  her  brotber-iD-law,  Philip  of  Spain, 
would  have  been  in  great  penoial  danger.  On  the  death  of  htr  lister,  she 
was  received  in  the  metropolis  with  the  loudest  acclamatioos ;  and  wisely  Ibr- 
getting  all  the  affronts  which  had  been  put  upon  her,  displayed  a  gndons 
demcanoor  which  won  all  hearts.  Philip  soon  made  her  an  offer  of  mairiage ; 
bat  be  was  too  unpopular  wiih  the  nation  to  allow  her  to  think  of  him  as  a  hiis> 
band.  By  her  first  coriianBent,  the  settled  the  religion  of  the  country  into  its 
present  lorm ;  and  kngbnd  took  the  high  station  amongst  European  nations 
which  it  has  ever  since  held.  The  queen*s  attention,  in  foreign  matters,  was 
first  directed  to  Scotland.  Mary,  its  young  queen,  was  not  only  next  bdr  to 
the  English  crown  after  herself,  but  was  regarded  by  the  catholics,  who 
deemed  Elizabeth  illegilimate,  as  the  true  sovereign  of  England.  By  Mary's 
marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and  her  relationship  to  the  Guises,  Scotland  was 
drawn  into  a  closer  union  Uian  ever  with  France.  Thus  great  political  causes 
of  enmity  abounded,  in  addition  to  that  female  rivalry  which  was  the  most 
conspicuous  foible  uf  Elizabeth.  The  first  step  she  took  in  Scottish  aflbirs, 
was  to  send  a  fleet  and  army  to  aid  Knox  in  the  reformation ;  and  this  inter- 
ference drove  the  Frendi  from  Scotland.  On  Mary's  arrival  in  her  dominions 
from  France,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  being  then  but  nineteen  years 
of  age,  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  Elizabeth's  recognition  of  her  title,  as 
presumptive  heiress  to  the  crown  of  England  ;  but  although  the  proposals  were 
highly  aisagreeable  to  the  latter,  the  two  queens  lived  for  some  time  in  apparent 
amitv. 

Meanwhile  Elizabeth  had  many  suitors  amongst  the  princes  of  Europe ;  but 
she  constantly  resisted  marriage,  and  turned  her  mind  entirely  to  affairs 
of  state.  She  aided  the  Huguenots  in  France  with  men  and  money,  assailed  the 
catholics  at  home,  and  opposed  the  queen  of  Scots  in  her  design  to  obtain  a 
second  husband.  She  began  soon  aAer  to  adopt  court-favourites,  selecting 
them  for  their  personal  accomplishments,  rather  than  for  their  sterling  merit, 
u  in  the  well-known  instance  of  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester.  The  disturbances 
she  had  long  fomented  in  Scotland,  having  led  to  the  captivity  of  Mary,  that 
princess  at  length  escaped  for  refuge  into  England  ;  but  when  Elizabelh 
discovered  tnat  the  duke  of  Norfolk  was  about  to  marry  her  privately,  she 
accused  him  of  treasonable  designs,  put  him  to  death  and  imprisoned  hff 
rival.  Her  quiet  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  puritans,  who  nated  epis- 
copacy and  church  forms  as  much  as  popery ;  and  while  making  ooncessiooi 
to  them,  she  was  shocked  by  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew.  The  duke  d'Alenfon,  the  French  king's  brother,  came  to  England  soon 
after,  and  solicited  her  hand ;  but  she  sent  back  the  enraged  prince  with  a 
refiisal.  In  1584,  her  subjects  of  all  ranks  entered  into  an  associatioD  to 
defend  her  from  all  attacks,  in  consequence  of  a  reported  attempt  on  the  pait 
of  Mary's  friends  to  take  her  life.  Elizabeth  defied  all  such  rumours  osteosioly, 
though  she  secretly  took  all  proper  precaution,  and  acknowledged  the  affrationatt 
attention  of  her  people. 

As  Philip  of  Spain  had  long  threatened  an  invasion  of  England,  in  conse- 
quence of  Elizabeth's  refusal  of  him  for  a  husband,  the  queen  sent  Drake  with 
a  large  fleet  asainst  the  Spanish  West  India  islands,  and  at  the  same  time 
supported  the  Dutch  provinces  in  their  revolt  against  Spain ;  but  she  bad  no 
sooner  sacrificed  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scotland,  than  an  immense  Spanish 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast.  The  queen's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  most 
heroic  i  and  it  need  here  only  be  stated  that  the  <  invincible  armada/  as  it  was 
styled,  was  (juickly  subdued  bv  the  prompt  valour  of  the  English  ships,  aed 
the  happy  coincidence  of  most  boisterous  weather.  The  aueen,  after  this,  took 
great  mterest  in  French  a&irs ;  and  by  means  of  her  nvouritCy  the  earl  of 
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Essex,  supported  Henry  IV.  in  his  claim  to  the  throne ;  conferring  personally 
with  the  illustrious  Sully  respecting  the  fortunes  of  his  master. 

Essex  in  a  short  time  fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  eyentually  brought  to  the 
scaffold  for  treasonable  designs ;  and  when  the  dying  countess  of  Nottingham 
assured  the  queen  that  the  earliUd  transmitted  to  her  a  ring,  which  implied  hii 
request  of  pardon,  (such  ring  having  been  given  him  by  the  queen,  in  case  of 
any  emergency,  but  never  returned  to  her,)  Elisabeth  became  Airious  with  rage, 
and  then  sank  into  a  deep  melancholy.  At  length  nature  was  overpowered  ; 
and  she  was  urged,  on  her  last  bed,  to  declare  her  successor.  '  Who  but  our 
kinsman,  the  king  of  Scots?'  she  said  pettishly,  but  in  a  low  tone  of  voice ; 
and  soon  after  expired,  being  then  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
interred  with  great  splendour  at  Westminster,  in  her  grandfather's  chapel ;  and 
the  nation's  sorrow  tor  her  loss  was  in  every  way  expressed.  Taylor,  called  the 
water-poet,  who  was  royal  bargeman  to  Charles  I.  and  his  queen  Henrietta, 
thus  ludicrously  expresses  himself  in  an  ode  upon  her  death : 

'  The  queen  was  brought  by  water  to  Whitehall  t 
At  every  stroke  the  oars  did  tears  let  hW  ! 
More  clung  about  the  barge :  fish  under  water 
Wept  out  their  eyne  of  pearl,  and  swam  blind  after* 
I  think  the  bargemen  might,  with  easier  thighs, 
Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes ; 
For,  howsoeen,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scanned,— 
She  had  come  by  water,  had  she  come  by  land.' 


CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Riie  of  the  Puritans,    The  class  of 
reformed  persons  so  denominated,  not 
satisfied  with  a  separation  from  papal 
restraints,  abominated  episcopacy,  a 
regular  form  of  public  prayer,  and 
every  thing  which  tended  to  keep  up 
church-dominion.    Their   main  body 
was  to  be  found  amongst  the  Scots ; 
and  though  Elizabeth  sent  troops  to 
aid  Knox,  they  had  no  sooner  efl^ted 
all  which  that  zealous  reformer  re- 
quired, than    the    anti-episcopalians, 
under  the  name  of  presbyterians,  com- 
menced as  fierce  an  attack  upon  the 
advocates  of  prelacy,  as  both  had  made 
upon  the  Romish  church.    This  part^ 
obtained,  in  derision,  the  title  of  <  pun- 
tans,'  because  of  their  afifecting  to  live 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  gospel.    They 
considered  one  churchman  equal  to 
another;   and  by  means  of  laymen, 
called  lav-elders,  whom  they  admitted 
to  church-offices,  they  carried  on  a  sort 
of  republican    ecclesiastical    govem- 
menty  which  became  the  foundation  of 
the  present  presbyterian  church  of  Scotr 
land*    KnoXy  who  had  been  schooled 
by    Calvin,    supported    episcopacy. 


Presbyterianism  was  fiir  from  being  % 

f>redominant  form  of  religion  in  Scot^ 
and  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  mere  faction,  and 
by  no  means  a  powerful  one ;  but  the 
determination  of  the  Charles's  to  bring 
all  to  conformity,  confirmed  it  in  obsti- 
nacy. The  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant was  entered  into,  arms  were  re- 
sorted to,  much  blood  was  shed,  and 
the  names  of  Cameron,  Melville,  and 
others,  are  roistered  amongst  the  great 
fomenters  of  division.  At  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  the  covenanters 
were  numerous  and  powerful  enough 
to  found  their  church. 

Abject  ttate  of  Abbots.  The  leading 
monks  of  each  establishment  had  been 
offered  an  annual  compensation  of  mo- 
derate amount,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
religious  houses  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
many,  who  were  well-connected,  re- 
jected the  boon,  as  a  composition  with 
heresv,  and  not  a  few,  still  more  in- 
clinea  to  buffet  fortune  in  return,  pre- 
ferred Ix^ng  their  bread,  or  perform- 
ing the  most  menial  offices  for  their 
subsistence.     Many  a  one  who  had 
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lived  in  iuxury,  and  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  dignified  authority,  now  conde- 
scended to  work  laboriously  for  his 
daily  support;  in  the  hope  that  the 
church  would  soon  throw  off  her 
mourning  garb,  and  shine  forth  with 
renewed  splendour  and  magnificence. 
Although  disappointed  to  the  last,  they 
closed  their  lives  with  humility  and 
decency ;  and  were  the  means  of  good 
to  thousands  who,  in  their  more  exalted 
state,  would  have  been  deprived  of 
access  to  them,  on  occasions  beyond 
the  common  calls  of  humanity,  in  want 
or  sickness.  So  sensible  were  many  of 
the  reformers  of  this  fact  in  Elizabeth's 
time,  that  excessive  alms  were  granted 
by  them  to  deprived  dignitaries,  that 
they  might  assist  the  poor  of  their  dis- 
tricts in  their  own  way  ;  after  which, 
the  animosity  of  the  peasantry  towards 
those  who  had  changed  their  religion, 
was  very  rapidly  seen  to  abate. 

The  Spanish  Armada.  In  July 
1588,  Philip  II.,  asserting  his  claim  to 
the  throne,  sent  a  numerous  fleet,  to 
which  he  gave  the  title  of  the  invincible 
armada,  to  invade  England.  To  op- 
pose it,  20,000  men  were  dispersed 
along  the  southern  coasts ;  and  an 
army  of  22,000  foot  and  1000  horse 
were  encamped  at  Tilbury-fort,  in 
Essex ;  at  which  place  the  queen  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers  with  an  animating 
speech.  Another  army,  of  36,000,  was 
appointed  to  guard  the  queen's  person ; 
while  a  considerable  fleet  under  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  protected  the 
coast,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
prince  of  Parma,  who  had  an  army 
with  him  in  the  Netherlands,  joining 
his  force  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  llie 
blowing  up  of  the  English  fireships  so 
alarmed  the  duke  of  Medina-Sidonia's 
squadron,  that  they  cut  their  cables 
and  put  to  sea  again  ;  a  flight  and  a 
pursuit  was  the  consequence  $  and  as 
the  Spanish  ships  tried  to  get  home  in 
a  northern  direction,  they  were,  by  a 
violent  storm,  driven  upon  the  coast  of 
Ireland  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
^'estem  isles ;  so  that,  of  160  vessels, 
only  fifty-three  returned  in  safety  to 
Spain.  This  calamity  was  sensibly  felt 


all  over  Spain,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  &mily  of  rank  that  did  not  go  into 
mourning  for  the  death  of  some  near 
relation ;  insomuch  that  Philip,  dread- 
ing the  effect  which  this  universal  fiice 
of  sorrow  might  produce  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  imitated  the  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  senate  afler  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  and  published  an  edict  to 
abridge  the  time  of  public  mourning. 

The  Queen's  Marriage  pn*jected. 
The  parliament  had  often  hinted  a  wish 
that  Elizabeth  should  select  a  partner 
of  her  throne,  either  from  foreign 
conns  or  from  her  own  nobility. 
Robert  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  was 
the  queen's  first  favourite  ;  and  when 
he  found  her  inclined  to  listen  to  mar- 
riage, he  caused  his  countess  to  be 
murdered  at  Cumnor.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, disappointed  the  ambitious  peer; 
though  he  was  afterwards  her  chief 
general  in  opposing  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada. RatchfTe,  earl  of  Sussex,  had 
for  many  years  rivalled  Leicester  in  his 
extraordinary  attentions ;  entertaining 
the  queen  in  his  palace,  consulting  her 
on  all  occasions,  and  regulating  bis 
conduct  so  as  to  anticipate  her  wishes^ 
and  to  obey  her  capricious  commands. 
Sussex,  however,  was  regarded  merely 
as  a  complaisant  courtier,  and  used  as 
such  ;  and  he  was  of  too  ienoble  a 
spirit  to  resent  this  return  for  his  many 
important  services  in  Ireland  and  els^ 
where.  The  last  favourite  of  Elisabeth 
was  Robert  Devereux,  earl  of  Esses, 
her  chief  director  of  af&irs  until  she 
had  refused  to  make  his  friend,  Sn 
George  Carew,  viceroy  of  Ireland. 
The  earl  went  so  far  as  to  turn  his 
back  upon  her  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  whereon  she  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear ;  and  he,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  sword,  declared  he  would 
not  have  taken  such  an  affront  even 
from  her  father,  and  angrily  quitted  the 
apartment.  Though  reconciled  to  her 
after  this,  he  was  soon  accused  of  tiet^ 
sonable  designs  ;  and  when  his  words 
were  reported  to  her,  '  that  she  bad 
grown  old  and  cankered,  and  that  ber 
mind  was  as  crooked  as  her  carcass*' 
she  listened  to  his  enemies^  and  he  was 
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beheaded.  Elizabeth,  with  astonishing 
policy,  induced  more  than  the  parties 
mentioned  to  suppose  for  a  time  that 
her  hand  would  oe  the  reward  of  their 
devoted  services ;  and  thus,  unfettered 
herself,  did  she  pass  her  long  reign, 
keeping  her  roost  influential  noblemen 
in  a  state  more  servile  than  any  male 
ruler  could  by  possibility  have  done. 

2%e  Queen's  Progresses.  Elizabeth 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  occasional 
visits  to  the  houses  of  her  nobility'; 
on  which  occasions  Raleigh,  during 
the  period  of  her  favour,  was  her  at- 
tendant captain  of  the  guard.  These 
visits  were  called  progresses;  and 
though  they  tended  to  impoverish  many 
a  peer,  she  frequently  repaid  the  libe- 
rality of  her  entertainers  with  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument.  When  Cecil 
received  her  at  Theobald's,  1591,  it 
was  in  expectation  of  being  promoted 
to  the  secretaryship  ;  when  the  earl  of 
Hertford  received  ner  at  Elvetham,  the 
magnificence  he  displayed  was  not 
thought  by  him  too  high  a  price  to  re- 
gain her  favour,  which  had  been  long 
withdrawn.  When  Sir  Juhus  Caesar 
had  entertained  her  at  his  house  at 
Mitcham  one  whole  day  and  night,  at 
a  cost  of  700/.,  he  received  his  ap- 
pointment of  master  of  St.  Katherine's 
hospital,  and  was  made  judge  of  the 
admiralty.  Secretary  Cecil  received 
twelve  visits  from  the  queen,  each  of 
which  royal  favours  cost  him  nearly 
3000/. ;  nor  did  she  heyitate  to  remain 
at  his  house  a  month,  receiving  am- 
bassadors, and  being  entertained  as 
bountifully  as  if  she  had  been  in  one  of 
her  own  palaces. 

The  Poor-laws  established.  When 
the  monasteries  were  suppressed  at 
the  reformation,  the  unemployed  poor, 
who  had  been  used  to  derive  their 
support  from  them,  were  left  destitute. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  the  parliament 
gave  power  to  the  justices  to  lay  a 
general  assessment  1571  ;  and  by  sub- 
sequent acts  it  was  ordained,  that  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers  of  pa- 
rishes, with  the  consent  of  two  jus- 
tices, one  of  whom  is  of  the  quorum 
(that  is  who  has  had  a  deliaed  legal 


experience,  and  possesses  a  greater 
estate  than  the  rest),  shall  be  em- 
powered to  raise  weekly,  or  otherwise, 
by  taxation  of  every  inhabitant,  whe- 
ther parson,  vicar,  or  other,  materials 
for  employing  the  poor,  and  com- 
petent sums  for  their  relief. 

The  sums  thus  levied  for  the  poor, 
at  first  small,  have  in  our  day  become 
enormous ;  and  the  demands  are  in- 
creasing with  a  rapidity  that  gives  rise 
to  the  most  serious  and  well-grounded 
apprehensions.  The  new  poor-law 
bill  of  1835  will,  it  is  hoped,  abate 
the  mischief,  and  benefit  the  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes,  without 
offering,  as  the  ancient  code  has  done, 
a  premium  to  idleness  and  dishonesty. 
Under  any  form  of  government  what- 
ever, the  compulsory  support  of  the 
poor,  without  reference  to  religious 
motives,  is  a  political  evil,  notwith- 
standing the  necessity  that  now 
exists  in  England  for  upholding 
the  system ;  for  when  we  have 
acknowledged  the  leeal  right  of  the 
pauper  to  a  portion  of  the  property  of 
the  wealthy,  we  have  admitted  a  pre- 
cedent, so  ^r  attended  with  danger, 
that  the  poor  may  eventually  decide 
for  themselves  what  share  they  will 
accept  from  the  purses  of  the  af- 
fluent. The  baneful  consequence  of 
the  poor-laws  in  this  country  has 
been  the  breaking  of  the  links  which 
in  days  of  yore  bound  together  the 
higher  and  lower  classes  ;  links  firmly 
cemented  by  the  favour,  protection, 
and  good  will  of  the  former,  and  by 
the  respect,  the  gratitude,  and  the 
fidelity  of  the  latter.  Charity  by  act 
of  parliament  has  dissolved  this  valu- 
able social  compact ;  and^from  the  one 
party  bestowing  with  reluctance,  and 
the  other  receiving  the  gift  as  a  right, 
a  repulsive  feeling  is  excited  between 
those  who  have  money  and  those  who 
have  none ;  the  reverse  of  what  the 
beneficence  of  both  God  and  man 
demand. 

According  to  recent  estimates, 
the  paupers  of  England  and  Wales 
amount  to  2,000,000,  and  the  poor- 
rate  raised  per  annum  to  8,000,000 
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sterling.    In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland 
there  are  no  poor-laws. 

Two  Piagua  in  Europe  1593  and 


1597,  which  swept  off  46,000  in  Lon- 
don alune. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


The  Mattacrt  of  St.  BarthoUmeWy 
1572.  Charles  IX.  of  France,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Huguenots  (as  the 
protestants  in  his  kingdom  were 
called),  were  continually  plotting 
against  his  life,  was  urged  by  his  mo- 
ther, Catherine  de  Medicis,  to  allow 
a  general  massacre  of  that  people.  The 
horrid  scheme  was  put  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  duke  of  Guise,  the  de- 
clared enemy  of  protestantism ;  who 
himself  first  attacked  the  house  of 
admiral  Coligni  in  Paris.  The  de- 
fenceless man  was  instantly  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  party,  and  an 
indiscriminate  assassination  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  of  those  who  were 
believed  to  &vour  them,  took  place. 
The  carnage  was  by  no  means  confined 
to  Paris :  for  orders  had  been  sent 
privately  to  tlie  provincial  cities,  to 
no  the  like  on  the  same  day,  the  eve 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  so  that  in  two 
months,  no  less  than  30,000  protest- 
ants were  slain.  The  term  Huguenot 
was  borrowed  from  the  German  eig- 
notSf  confederates,  originally  applied 
to  such  Genevese  as  defended  their 
rights  against  Charles,  duke  of  Savoy. 

The  Buttle  of  Lepanto,  1571,  in 
which  the  Turks  lost  all  their  navy, 
was  gained  by  Don  John  of  Austria, 
admiral  Doria  being  his  chief  captain. 
The  force  on  each  side  was  immense ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  Turks  32,000  slain, 
and  3500  prisoners,  with  161  galleys 
sunk,  and  sixty  taken.  It  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  sea-figlits  in  history.* 

Tfie  Dutch  Republic  founded,'  The 
Netherlands,  or  Low  Countries,  in- 
cluding the  modem  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, bein((  a  Spanish  possession,  the 
duke  of  Alva  was  sent  by  Philip  II. 
to  settle  the  disturbances  which  were 
constantly  occurring  there  on  the  score 
of  religion.  The  piotestant  tenets 
had  gained  great  ground ;  and  Alva 
estabU&hed  a  sort  of  inquisition  to  put 


them  down,  when  William,  prince  of 
Orange-Nassau,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential nobles,  aided  by  counts  Hoom 
and  Egmont,  took  up  aims,  and  suc- 
ceeded, 1579,  after  a  lengthened 
struggle,  in  separating  seven  of  the 
provinces  from  Spanish  dommion. 
These,  by  a  league  called  the  union  of 
Utretcht,  were  erected  into  a  republic, 
by  the  title  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, or  Holland,  from  the  name  of 
one  of  the  seven.  Hoom  and  Egmont 
were  unhappily  taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  beheaded,  but  Uie  prince  of 
Orange-Nassau  escaped;  though  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin .  named 
Gerrard,  1584,  when  his  son  Maurice 
was,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  fathei's 
services,  elected,  at  the  early  age  of 
eighteen,  to  be  stadtholder,  or  chief 
of  the  state  councils.  This  office  re- 
mained hereditarily  to  the  Oiaoge 
family,  until  the  stadtholdei's  de- 
vation  to  sovereign  power,  1814.  The 
Belgic  provinces  had  equally  joined 
in  the  insunection,  but  were  subdued 
by  the  prince  of  Parma,  the  brother^ 
law  of  Philip  II.,  and  afterwards 
added  to  Austria. 

Death  of  Sebastian  of  Porhigtd, 
Muley  ilamet,  king  of  Morocco,  bad 
been  dispossetsed  of  his  dominions  by 
his  uncle,  Muley  Moloch.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  afiair,  Sebastian, 
king  of  Portugal,  who  burned  with  a 
desire  to  signalize  himself  against  the 
infidels,  had  offered  Hamet  his  as- 
sistance, but  had  been  scornfully 
answered  by  the  Moor ;  but  the  latter 
at  length  solicited  his  aid  in  the  most 
submissive  terais.  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  all  the  best  advisers  of  Seba>tian9 
laboured  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  enterprise ;  and,  convinced  that  he 
should  eclipse  all  his  predecessors  in 
glory,  he  set  sail,  June  1577,  ibr  AfricSi 
with  a  fleet  of  nearly  1000  ships.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued,  Hamet  was 
drowned;    and    Moloch,  niho   com- 
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manded  his  own  troopt,  thoagh  in  an 
ill  state  of  health,  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  expired. 
The  Moors,  however,  had  the  best  of 
the  contest,  and  actually  surrounded 
the  whole  Portuguese  force;  killing 
Sebastian,  while  they  were  contending 
whose  prisoner  he  should  be,and  either 
putting  to  death,  or  carrying  into  slaF* 
very,  the  flower  of  his  nobility.  Por- 
tugal, after  this  event,  from  being  one 
of  the  most  eminent  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, sank  into  the  lowest  rank  of 
states ;  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was 
enabled  to  add  it  to  his  dominions, 
1580. 

The  Edkt  of  Nantes  was  issued  by 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  1598,  to  protect 
the  protestants  in  his  dominions  from 
the  fiiry  of  their  catholic  brethren. 

Spain  and  Portugal  under  Philip 
II.  Upon  the  abdication  of  his  fa- 
ther, Charles  V.,  he  succeeded  to 
Spain,  but  not  to  Germany.  He  ob- 
tained the  battle  of  St.Quentin,  1557, 
and,  had  he  pursued  his  victory,  might 
have  conquered  France.  Charles,  on 
hearing  of  the  battle,  asked  if  his  son 
were  in  Paris ;  and  being  answered  in 
the  negative,  turned  his  l»ck  with  con- 
tempt on  the  messenger.  Violent  in 
hit  measures,  Philip  lost  the  affections 
of  the  Flemings;  and  though  Alva, 
by  valour  and  severity,  attempted  to 
restore  subordination,  seven  provinces 
were  severed  from  the  Spanish  yoke, 
and  established  their-  independence. 
Philip  subdued  Portugal,  and  formed 
plans  for  the  subjection  of  England, 
which  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mary, 
had  placed  under  the  administration 
ot  Elizabeth;  but  we  have  seen  how 
his  armada  was  defeated.  When  he 
heard  of  that  misfortune,  he  replied 
with  a  calmness  which  it  was  usual 
for  him  to  display  when  in  difficulties, 
'  The  Lord's  will  be  done  I  I  sent  my 
fleet  against  the  English,  and  not 
against  the  winds :  I  thank  God  it  is 
no  worse.'  Philip,  who  was  consi- 
dered by  one  party  a  Tiberius  in  fero- 
city, and  by  another  a  Solomon  in  dis- 
cretion, was  doubtless  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  the  patron  of  men  of  merit, 


and   the   most  important  continental 
monarch  of  his  time. 

France  under  Francis  II.y  Chariet 
/X.,  Henry  IIL,   and  Henry  IV., 
1559    to    1610.     Francis    ILy    the 
youthful  husband  of  Mary  of    Scot- 
land, died  one  year  after  his  accession, 
aged  seventeen.  As  his  brother,  Charlei 
IX.  was  but  eleven  on  coming  to  the 
throne,  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Me* 
dicis,  ruled  for  him.    With  a  view  to 
lessen  the  influence  of  the  Guise  ^- 
mily,  she  aided  the  Huguenots  for  a 
time ;  even  releasing  their  leader,  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  from  his  imprison- 
ment.     A  dreadful  civil  war  ensued : 
but  a  compact  having   been  entered 
into  between  the  queen's  party  and 
the  Guises,    Catherine  treacherously 
invited  to  Paris  all  the  Huguenots  of 
rank  to  witness  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter,   Margaret,  with    the  young 
king  of  Navarre,  the  Protestant  ge* 
neral.     In  three  days  after  their  ar- 
rival, the  horrible  butchery  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew took  place.    Mot  long  after 
this  event,  Charles  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Henry  III.,  1574;  who 
had  to  contend  with  a  new  party  of  the 
Huguenots  under  his  own  brother,  the 
due  d*Alen9on,  and  the  king  of  Na- 
varre.   As  terms  were  soon  made  with 
the  insurgents,  the  Catholics  took  um- 
brage, and  formed  what  they  called 
The  League,  having  the  duke  of  Guise 
at  its  head.      The  Huguenots   were 
now  attacked  in  every  direction ;  and 
even  the  king's  person  was  seized,  on 
account  of  the  mvour  he  had  shown 
the  heretics.      Henry,  however,  con- 
trived to  entrap  the   duke  of  Guise, 
and    assassinate    him  at  Dlois;     for 
which  deed  Clement,  a  monk,  having 
entered  the  royal  presence  soon  after, 
under  the  plea  of  presenting  letters, 
stabbed  the  monarch  in  the  stomach, 
1589.      The  king    of   Navarre,  now 
that  the  house  of  Valois  was  extinct, 
was  called  to  succeed,  as  Henry  IF, 
Having  been  so  distinguished  a  leader 
amongst  the  Huguenots,  he  was  at- 
tacked instantly  on  his  accession  by 
the  army  of  the   League   under   the 
duke  de  Mayenne ;  bat  he  defeated  it 
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botb  at  Aiquet  and  Ivri.  Wiih  the 
hope  of  ending  the  dmsions  in  the 
kingdom,  lieniv  at  length  declared 
himself  a  Catholic ;  but  yiolent  com- 
motions often  occurred  afterwards,  and 
the  monarch  was  at  last  stabbed  in  his 
ooaeli,  1610,  by  one  RaTaillac,  who 
wonld  not  assign  any  reason  for  the 
deed.  The  king  was  very  generally 
lamented,  and  has  been  deservedly 
styled  Great,  He  had  endeared  him- 
self to  men  of  all  parties  by  his  hu- 
manity, affability,  and  patriotic  vir- 
tues ;  and  when  his  council  constantly 
urged  him  to  harsh  measures,  he  would 
exclaim  'that  a  spoonful  of  honey 
would  catch  more  flies  than  a  whole 
hogshead  of  vinegar.' 

Scotland  under  Mary.  The  un- 
fortunate daughter  of  James  V.  suc- 
ceeded him  eight  days  after  her  birth  ; 
and  receiving  her  education  in  France, 
as  the  future  queen  of  that  country, 
she  imbibed  there  those  principles  of 
levity,  which  eventually  imbittered 
her  life.  Upon  the  early  death  of  her 
husband  the  dauphin,  she  left  with 
tears  of  regret  the  country  in  which,  as 
the  sequel  proved,  the  happiest  portion 
of  her  days  had  been  passed ;  and  on 
her  arrival  in  Scotland,  found  her  sub- 
jects agitated  by  party  spirit,  and  in  a 
state  bordering  upon  anarchy.  She 
discovered  too  a  powerful  rival  in  her 
neighbour,  Elizabeth ;  whom  she  had 
enraged  by  assuming,  when  in  France, 
the  empty  title  of  queen  of  England. 
By  publicly  celebrating  the  mass  in 
her  chapel,  Mary  offended  the  feelings 
of  her  subjects,  now  almost  univer^ 
sally  rigid  presbyteiians;  and  who,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  reformation,  had 
spared  neither  cathedrals,  nor  abbeys, 
nor  monuments,  which  bore  the  marks 
of  popish  superstition.  To  protect 
herself  from  fanatical  violence,  there- 
fore, she  married  Henry  lord  Dam- 
ley,  a  youth  of  weak  mmd,  with  whom 
she  soon  disagreed;  and  when,  out  of 
jealousy,  that  nobleman  had  assassi- 
nated, in  her  presence,  David  Rizzio, 
a  musician,  to  whom  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  opening  her  mind,  an  entire 
sepaiation   from  him  •niued.      The 


blowing  up  of  Darnley's  house  by 
gunpowder  soon  after,  and  the  conse- 
quent death  of  that  peer,  was  attri- 
buted to  Mary;  though  the  earl  of 
Bothwell,  who  bad  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining her  favour,  and  who  forcibly 
married  her,  was  more  probably  the 
guilty  party.  Bothwell,  hated  by  the 
nobles,  fled  soon  after  to  Denmark ; 
while  Mary  was  compelled  by  Mur- 
ray, the  regent,  to  resign  the  crown  to 
her  son,  James  VI.  The  queen,  in- 
carcerated in  Lochleven  island,  es- 
caped thence  to  England,  and  im- 
plored the  protection  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  as  has  been  seen,  kept  her  a  pri- 
soner, and  in  the  end  deprived  her  of 
life. 

Execution  of  Mary  Stuart ^  1587. 
The  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent, 
on  their  arrival  at  Fotheringay  castle, 
were  introduced  to  Mary,  and  told  her 
to  prepare  for  death  at  eight  on  the 
ensuing  morning.  She  expressed  sur- 
prise rather  than  terror  at  the  intel- 
ligence ;  and  having  stated  that  death 
would  be  most  welcome  to  her,  re- 
quested her  confessor  might  attend  her 
without  delay.  With  much  want  of 
feeling,  this  was  denied  her ;  where- 
upon, with  calmness,  she  ordered  sup- 
per to  be  prepared,  observing  that  it 
was  necessary  to  take  sustenance,  lest 
a  failure  of  her  bodily  strength  should 
affect  her  mind  on  the  moirow.  Her 
attendants  during  the  repast  could  not 
help  weeping*  when  they  reflected 
upon  the  awful  situation  of  their  mis- 
tress ;  bui  at  the  end  of  it,  she  cheer- 
fully re(|uested  each  of  them  to  take 
wine  with  her,  which  they  did  upon 
their  knees.  She  then  asked  their 
pardon  for  all  her  offences  towards 
them  ;  while  they,  in  return,  amidst  a 
plentiful  effusion  of  tears,  solicited  her 
forgiveness  in  like  manner.  Having 
perused  her  will,  and  distributed  por- 
tions of  her  jewels  amongst  thoN 
about  her  person,  she  went  to  bed^ 
slept  quietly  for  some  hours,  and  then 
rose  to  perform  by  herself  the  lait 
offices  of  religion,  administering  to 
herself  the  consecrated  host  with  which 
pope  Pius  had  furnished  her,  in  cau 
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she  should  be  denied  the  assistance 
of  a  priest.  Towards  morning,  she 
dressed  herself  in  a  rich  habit  of  silk 
and  velvet ;  and  when  the  sheriff 
announced  to  her  that  the  hour  was 
come,  she  replied  that  she  was  ready, 
and  followed  him,  leaning  on  two  of 
the  soldiers.  In  passing  through  the 
hall,  the  two  earls  and  other  officers 
received  her;  and  some  minutes  were 
occupied  in  the  painful  farewel  she 
was  compelled  to  take  of  her  steward. 
Sir  Andrew  Melville,  who  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees  in  her  way,  wringing 
bis  hands,  and  weeping  bitterly.  A 
few  of  her  servants  were,  after  a  great 
deal  of  solicitation,  permitted  to  be 
with  the  unhappy  queen  to  the  last. 
She  was  not  at  all  aflected  when,  upon 
entering  the  room  allotted  for  her 
death,  she  saw  the  executioners,  the 
black  hangings,  and  the  fatal  axe  ;  but 
she  was  moved  with  indignation  when 
tlie  dean  of  Peterborough  endeavoured 
to  make  her  abjure  the  errors  of  her 
fisiith,  and  again  and  again  answered 
with  great  earnestness,  *  I  was  born  in 
this  religion,  I  have  lived  in  it,  and  in 


it  I  will  die !'  Tlie  earl  of  Rent  t^ 
proved  her  for  keeping  a  crucifix  in 
her  hand  :  she  only  meekly  upbraided 
him,  and  proceeded  to  unrobe.  Her 
servants,  on  seeing  her  ready  to  lay 
her  head  upon  the  block,  suddenly 
burst  into  tears  and  convulsive  sob- 
bings; but  she  put  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  to  enjoin  their  silence.  Having 
desired  one  of  them  to  cover  her  eyes 
with  a  handkerchief,  she  knelt  down  ; 
and  at  two  strokes  her  head  was  se- 
vered from  her  body. 

Tfie  Reformation  tpread  to  Scot- 
land, John  Knox,  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.,  was  with 
Calvin  at  Geneva  when  Mary  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  that  ardent  reformer 
pressed  his  return  to  Scotland,  1555. 
Before  his  death,  1572,  he  had  per- 
fected the  change  of  religion  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  his  funeral  was  honoured 
with  the  presence  of  Morton  the  re- 
gent, and  other  nobles.  Like  many 
others  of  the  reformers,  he  was  a  per- 
secutor, and  even  appeared  as  the  de- 
fender of  the  assassination  of  cardinal 
Beatoun. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


fFilliam  Shakspeare,  who  in  origi- 
nality, conception,  force,  and  delinea- 
tion, has  surpassed  the  poets  of  every 
age  and  country,  was  the  son  of  a  wool- 
comber  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  at  the 
grammar-school  of  which  place  be  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  education.  He 
imprudently  married  the  daughter  of  a 
neighbouring  farmer  at  seventeen ;  and 
being  accused  of  deer-stealing  in  the 
park  of  SirThoroas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote, 
be  wrote  a  ballad  upon  the  baronet  with 
satirical  bitterness,  and  fled  to  London. 
Here  he  enrolled  himself  amongst  a 
company  of  players ;  but  finding  neither 
sock  nor  buskin  fit  him,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  play-writing.  His  produc- 
tions became  popular ;  Henry  IV.  was 
played  before  Elizabeth,  and  the  queen, 
delighted  with  the  character  of  Falstaff, 
expressed  a  wish  to  have  him  repre- 
sented in  love.  Shakspeare  hereupon 
wrote  his  *  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,* 
and  went  oo  increasing  in  fame  and 


fortune.  At  length,  satisfied  with  his 
gains,  he  retired  to  his  native  town, 
and  there  resided  till  his  death  (aged 
fifty-two,  1616)  in  a  house  which 
he  had  built,  called  New  Place. — 
Spenser,  the  laureate  of  Elizabeth,  was 
presented  by  lord  Grey  de  Wilton  with 
3000  acres  of  land  in  Ireland,  where  he 
wrote  his  celebrated  *  Faery  Queene ;' 
but,  in  a  rebellion,  he  lost  his  estate, 
and  died  broken-hearted  in  London.— 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  poet,  and  statesman,  was 
greatly  celebrated  in  his  day  for  his 
'  Arcadia,'  a  romance,  partly  prose  and 
partly  poetical,  containing  much  ex- 
alted sentiment,  imagination,  and  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  mankind. — Ca- 
moens,  the  Portuguese  Virgil,  lost  one 
of  his  eyes  in  a  campaign  against  the 
Moors  at  Ceuta ;  and  going  to  the  East 
Indies  to  better  his  fortune,  wrote,  in  a 
cavern  near  Macao,  his  celebrated  *  Lu- 
siad/awork  distinguished  for  the  bold- 
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nets  of  its  detcriptioniyand  the  happiest 
flights  of  a  sublime  imagination. — 
Tosio,  the  illustrious  Italian  poet, 
whose  'Jerusalem  Delivered'  abounds 
with  pleasing  descriptions  of  tender 
scenes,  and  animatea  representations 
of  battles,  couched  in  that  simply  ma- 
jestic style  which  so  captimtes  and 
overpowers  in  the  pages  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  The  poet  was  so  imprudent  as 
to  attach  himself  to  the  sister  of  his 
patron,  Alphonso  of  Fenara :  a  circum- 
stance which  led  to  ^his  long  impri- 
sonment by  the  duke  as  a  madman ; 
but  when  restored  to  liberty,  his  fame 
spread  rapidly,  and  it  was  determined 
to  crown  him  with  laurel  in  the  capitol. 
While  preparations  were  making  for 
the  ceremony,  Tasso  was  seized  with  a 
mortal  illness,  and  died  on  the  evening 
before  the  intended  coronation,  1595. — 
Buchanatiy  a  Scottish  poet,  and  the 
preceptor  of  our  James  I.,  who  revived, 
during  a  barbarous  age,  the  beauties 
and  sublimities  of  the  Roman  muse, 
and  wrote  the  history  of  his  country. 
His  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  is  well  known,  and  his  tragedy 
of  Jepththa  was  once  deservedly  ad- 
mired. As  he  had  embraced  the  tenets 
of  Luther,  he  was  long  persecuted  by 
Cardinal  Beatoun. 

Roger  Aschamy  who  had  been  tutor 
to  Henry  VIIL'sfiimily,  and  to  whom 
Elizabeth  was  indebted  for  her  classical 
knowledge.  He  never  had  higher  pre- 
ferment than  a  stall  in  York  cathedral, 
was  an  amiable  and  unambitious  man, 
and  wrote  Latin  with  Ciceronian  ele- 
gance. His  *  Schoolmaster,'  to  point 
out  the  best  modes  of  education,  is  a 
valuable  book ;  and  his  maxim,  '  that 
there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,* 
which  he  first  broached  to  king  Henry, 
when  he  wished  him  to  huiry  his  chil- 
dren along  the  path  of  education, 
though  often  controverted  (especially 
in  our  own  day,  so  rife  with  new  and 
fallacious  schemes  of  instruction),  has 
never  been  refuted .  The  scholar's  road 
is  long,  arduous,  and  beset  with  diffi- 
culties and  obstacles,  which  time  and  la- 
bour, hmrd  labour,  alone  can  overcome. 

Michael  Angelop  renownc4  both  as 
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a  painter  and  sculptor  of  Italy.  Un- 
able to  pay  his  reckoning  once  at  an 
alehouse,  (for  he  was  a  great  tippler, 
and  fond  of  low  society),  he  painted 
the  landlord's  sign  afirnh,  and  that  in 
so  finished  a  style,  that  it  brought  the 
owner  a  considerable  sum.^Pow  Fe- 
ronese,  of  \'erona,  a  punter  considered 
superior  to  all  other  artists  in  the  grace 
of  his  female  figures.  His  Marriage  of 
Cana  is  his  best  work. — Tt<aaii,alsoan 
Italian,  patronized  by  Charles  V.,  who 
declared  his  pictures  to  be  above  price. 
They  are  admirable  for  their  colooriDg, 
drapery,  delicacy,  and  correctness. 
The  best  are,  The  Last  Supper,  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns,  a  Portrait  of  him* 
self,  and  a  Female  combing  her  hair. 

Crkhtottf  called  the  admirable,  for 
his  general  learning  and  accomplish* 
ments.  He  was  a  Scotsman  of  good 
family,  and  travelled  over  Europei 
beating  all  men  in  disputation,  and  uo* 
studied  eloquence.  He  was  mortally 
stabbed  in  the  street  by  night  by  some 
men  in  masks  at  Mantua. — Cardaat 
an  Italian  physician  and  astrologer, 
who  wrote  on  many  subjects,  and  was 
so  eccentric  as  to  whip  his  own  legs, 
and  bite  his  own  lips  and  fingers,  to 
suppress  the  sallies  of  his  imagination. 
— Tj/cho  Brake,  the  celebrated  Danish 
astronomer,  who  spent  his  great  talents 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  new 
system  of  the  universe,  in  oppositioo 
to  the  Copemican.  He  was  patronund 
by  his  own  sovereign,  until  he  tired  of 
his  eccentricities,  when  the  emperor 
received  him  at  Prague,  and  gave  him  a 
liberal  pension.  He  died  at  Prague  1601. 

Bishop  Jewel.  Having  been  com- 
pelled on  Edward's  death,  when  rector 
of  Sunningwell,  to  subscribe  to  a  con- 
fession of  faith  drawn  up  by  the  ca- 
tholics, he  lied  to  the  continent,  and 
recanted  ;  and  Elizabeth,  on  her  acces- 
sion, made  him  bishop  of  Sarum.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ad- 
vocating protestantism  ;  and  his  admi- 
rable '  Apology  for  the  Church  of  £ogi» 
land,'  written  in  elegant  Latin^  eflfected 
perhaps  as  much  for  the  reformation  as 
any  otner  instrument,  moral  or  political. 
Jewel's  memory  was  singularly  tena- 
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cious ;  and  when  ati  Ollbtd  scholar,  he 
could  exactly  repeat  whaterer  he  had 
writtCD,  after  one  reading.  Daring  the 
ringing  of  the  chapeUhelJ,  he  committed 
to  memory  a  sermon  hy  once  rapidly 
reading  it  through ;  and  he  pronounced 
it  afterwards  without  hesitation.  His 
custom  was  to  write  down  the  heads  of 
his  discourses,  and  imprint  them  so 
firmly  upon  his  mind,  that  he  used  to 
say,  <  if  10,000  people  were  quarrelling 
or  fighting  all  the  while  he  was  preach- 
ing, they  could  not  put  him  out.' 

Cecil,  LordBurUighfXmd  treasurer  of 
England  twenty-seven  years;  who, 
while  he  managed,  with  honest  fru- 
gality, the  rerenues  of  the  kingdom 
under  Elizabeth,  disdained,  with  in- 
flexible integrity,  to  amass  money  by 
base  means. —  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the 
sea;  first  in  circumnavigating  the 
globe,  and  then  in  the  various  mari- 
time wars  of  Elizabetli. — The  Due  de 
Sully,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Henry 
the  Great,  distinguished  himself  as  a 
soldier ;  but  it  was  in  the  cabinet  that 
his  real  superiority  appeared.  Raised 
to  the  office  of  prime-minister,  he  ex- 
erted himself  for  the  prosperity  of  his 
country:  the  taxes  were  collected 
without  oppression,  and  all  imposi- 
tions were  abolished.  Though  often 
thwarted  in  his  views  by  the  intrigues 
of  courtiers,  he  remained  firm  to  his 
principles.  He  rose  every  morning 
at  four;  and  after  devoting  some 
time  to  business,  gave  audience  to 
such  as  solicited  an  admission  to  him, 
and  never  rejected  the  meanest  person 
from  his  presence.  It  was  Sully  who 
prevailed  upon  his  master  to  become 
a  catholic,  in  order  to  pacify  the  tur- 
bulent people;  but  when  solicited 
himself  to  abandon  the  protestant  te- 
nets, he  refused,  and  replied  to  the 
pope,  who  flattered  him  upon  the  great- 
ness of  his  abilities,  '  I  never  shall 
cease  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  your 
holiness.  After  the  murder  of  Henry, 
he. was  disgraced;  and  when  recalled 
by  Louis  XIH.,  he  recommended  the 
banishment  of  the  buffoons  and  flat- 
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terers  of  the  court.  His  Ecojiomes 
Royales  contain  a  very  minute  detail 
of  the  court-history.  A  singular  ad« 
venture  happened  to  Sully  during  the 
battle  of  Ivry,  before  alluded  to.  He 
had  been  severely  wounded  in  the 
thigh,  and  had  Csiinted ;  and  on  coming 
to  himself,  found  he  was  alone.  Un« 
able  to  walk,  he  remained  on  the 
ground  until  a  peasant  passed  with  a 
pony.  This  he  purchased,  and  had 
no  sooner  been  lifted  upon  the  ani- 
mal, than,  to  his  dismay,  he  saw  four 
of  the  enemy  advancirtg  towards  him, 
carrying  the  banner  of  the  Lei^e. 
When  riding  up  to  him,  they  demanded 
his  name,  Sully  considered  his  fate 
sealed:  but,  to  his  surprise,  they 
yielded  themselves  prisoners  to  him ; 
and  a  detachment  of  his  own  troops 
coming  up,  he  found  that  a  signal  vic- 
tory had  been  gained  by  the  French. 

Louis  Comaro,  a  Venetian  noble 
who  wrote  a  book  to  show  how,  by 
lowering  his  diet  to  twelve  ounces  of 
solid  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  liquid  daily,  he 
restored  his  health  (which  had  been 
wholly  given  over  by  his  physicians 
at  forty),  and  lived  to  100.  He  cu- 
riously tells  that,  when  advised  at 
eighty,  by  his  anxious  friends,  to  add 
four  ounces  to  his  daily  allowance,  he 
fell  into  a  fever,  which  he  recovered 
only  by  returning  to  his  accustomed 
quantity  of  food.  Comaro's  case 
would  seem  to  establish  one  hci  con- 
nected with  the  animal  economy; 
namely,  that  it  is  far  more  necessary 
to  pay  attention  to  the  quantity  than  to 
the  quality  of  food,  for  the  preservation 
of  h^Uh. 

Simon  Symonds,  vicar  of  Bray,  had 
kept  his  benefice  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary, 
by  constantly  making  concessions  to 
the  party  in  power.  He  was  twice  a 
protestant,  and  twice  a  papist ;  and 
when  reproached  for  his  apostacy,  re- 
plied, tnat  he  had  always  resolved  to 
die  vicar  of  Bray.  He  expired  in  the 
forty-first  year  of  Elizabeth,  in  posses- 
sion of  his  living ;  and  his  conduct  in 
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adhering  constantly  to  the  stronger  side  I  is  about  a  mile  distant  from  Maiden- 
has  now  passed  into  a  proverb.    Bray  |  head,  Berks. 

INVENTIONS,   &C. 


The  New  Style  introduced  in 
Italy  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.,  1582 ; 
whereby  tnat  year  lost  ten  days.  It 
was  observed  mat,  by  the  introduction 
of  bissextile  days  into  the  calendar  by 
the  Ccsars,  a  difference  ^had  arisen  to 
the  amount  of  ten  whole  days  in  the 
course  of  time,  owing  to  the  odd  mi- 
nutes and  seconds  exceeding,  in  each 
bissextile  year,  the  true  period  of  'the 
sun's  progress.  The  only  method  of 
correcting  this  was  to  give  up  ten 
days  of  any  one  year ;  and  Gregory 
proposed  that,  in  1582,  March  should 
nave  only  twenty-one  days, the  eleventh 
being  called  the  twenty-first ;  and  also 
that  in  future,  three  days  should  be 
omitted  in  every  400  years,  as  the 
means  of  keeping  correct  time  with  the 
sun.  This  mode  of  reckoning  was  not 
used  in  England  until  1752,  nor  is  it 
yet  admitted  by  the  Russians.  Bis- 
sexiiie  is  from  the  Latin.  Julius 
Cffisar  first  ordained  that  every  fourth 
year  should  consist  of  366  days ;  and 
this  he  eflected  by  making  two  twenty- 
third  days  of  February.  The  twenty- 
third  of  February  was  the  sixth  Ka- 
lendas  Martii,  that  is  sexlus :  and  this 
sexttis  being  doubled  produced  the 
^•is-sextile  year,  or  /ii;ice-sixth-kalend- 
of-M  arch-year. 

Westminster  School  founded  1560, 
by  the  queen,  for  forty  scholars ;  who 
receive  an  education  preparatory  for 
the  university.  As  in  the  other  pub- 
lic schools,  many  private  scholars 
are  also  educated,  sons  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry ;  so  that  the  number  of 
pupils  is  at  present  300  at  least.  The 
f>oys  on  the  foundation  wear  the  aca- 
demical dress,  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  rest. 

Merchant  TaUor$*  School  founded 
by  Sir  Thomas  White^  1561 .  This  has 
no  foundation  beyond  the  masterships, 
evei7  boy,  for  his  classical  education 
(which   he  obtains  by  a  daily  visit  to 


year  to  pay,  and  5/.  2s,  on  entrance. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to 
250 ;  and  there  are  many  university 
exhibitions. 

Harrow  School  founded^  1571,  by 
John  Lyon,  for  the  free  education  of 
all  natives  of  Harrow  ;  but  as  few  have 
ever  availed  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege, the  masters  of  the  foundiatiOQ 
have  boarded  the  sons  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  to  the  amount  of  b^ 
tween  300  and  400  ;  all  the  university 
privileges  being  bestowed  on  those 
selected  by  the  head-master,  who  has 
five  assistants.  To  encourage  archery, 
a  silver  arrow  used  annually  to  be  con- 
tended fi^r,  by  the  will  of  the  founder ; 
but  public  speeches  are  now  substi- 
tuted fur  that  display. 

The  Telescope  invented,  1590,  by 
Jansen,  a  German  spectacle-maker. — 
Knives,  Paper,  and  Woven  Stockings 
first  made  in  England. —  Waichaand 
Tobacco  first  imported  ;  the  former  from 
Germany,  the  latter  from  V'irginiaby 
Raleigh. —  2'he  Royal  Exchange,  Lon* 
don,  for  the  daily  assembling  of  mer- 
chants to  settle  their  affairs,  founded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  This  venerable 
structure  fell  a  sacrifice  to  fire,  1838. 

—  I%c  East  India  and  Turkey  Com' 
panics,  for  an  exclusive  trade  by  certain 
English  merchants  to  each  of  those 
countries,  instituted  and  incorporated. 

—  The  British  Whale  ruhery  at  Spiti- 
bergen  established. — The  Jirst  Lot- 
tery allowed  in  England. — 7\tlips  first 
brought  to  England.  So  absurdly  vio- 
lent was  the  taste  for  this  flower,  in  its 
improved  state,  at  the  close  of  tht 
eighteenth  century,  that  so  much  as 
100  guineas  vras  given  on  several  oo 
casions  for  a  single  plant. — Panickial 
Registers  first  ordered  to  be  kept  of 
the  births,  &c.  in  each  parish. — Th€ 
Thirty-nine  Articles  promulgated  U 
the  rule  of  faith  of  the  church  of  £nff- 
land. — The  Oxford   Library  rr^nitf, 

the  school),  having  eight  guineas  perl  and  filled  with  books  by  Sir  Thomu 
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Bodley.  —  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
fouuded. — Virginia,  in  North  Ame- 
rica, colonized  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  so  named  in  honour  of  the  queen. 
The  whole  coast  had  been  called  by 
Cabot,  Newfoundland  ;  a  name  now 
only  given  to  an  island  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— Fhtfsk  Gardens  first  con. 
structed  in  England,  to  supply  apo- 
thecaries. These  are  now  carried  on 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  on  a 
large  scale,  on  the  principles  of  farm- 
ing, especially  at  Mitcham,  in  Surrey  ; 
where  the  plantations  of  Major  Moore 
have  been  long  celebrated  for  their 
extent  and  valuable  produce. — Saini 
Helena  colonized  by  England,  1600. 
It  is  now  the  well-known  resting-place 
of  British  ships  passing  to  and  from 
India  ;  and  is  sufficiently  distinguished 
by  the  imprisonment  and  death  of 
Buonaparte  within  its  rocky  precincts. 
SOV^EREIGNS.     Turkey,     1520, 


Solyman  II.;  1566,  Selim  I. ;  1574, 
Amurath  III. ;  1595,  Mahomet  III.  s 
1 603,  Achmet  I.  Popes,  1555,  Paul 
IV. ;  1559,  Pius  IV.;  1666,  Pius  V. ; 
1572,  Gregory  XIII.  ;  1585,  Sixtus 
V. ;  1590,  Urban  VII.  and  Gregory 
XIV.;  1591,  Innocent  IX.;  1592, 
Clement  VIII.  Scotland.  1542,  Mary 
Stuart ;  1567,  James  VI.  France, 
1547,  Henry  II.;  1559,  Francis  II.; 
1560,  Charles  IX. ;  1574,  Henry  III.; 
1589,  Henry  IV.  Sweden,  1523, 
Gustavus  Vasa;  1560,  Eric  XIV.; 
1568,  John  III. ;  1592,  Sigismund  of 
Poland.  Denmark  znd  Norway,  1534, 
Christian  III. ;  1559,  Frederick  II.; 
1588,  Christian  IV.  Portvgal,  155?, 
Sebastian;  1578,  Henry  I.;  1580, 
subdued  by  Spain.  Germany,  1519, 
Charles  V. ;  1559,  Ferdinand  I.  1564, 
Maximilian  II.;  1570,  Rodolphus  II. 
Spain  and  Portugal,  1555,  Philip  II. ; 
1598,  Philip  III. 


ENGLAND  UVDER  THE  TUDORS. 


The  rule  of  the  Tudors,  beyond  the 
great  work  of  the  reformation,  was,  on 
the  whole,  productive  of  good  to  the 
nation.  Their  unbounded  use  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  whereby  they  founded 
a  more  absolute  monarchy  than  any 
early  king,  ever  surrounded  by  jealous 
barons,  had  been  able  to  establish, 
served  to  give  solidity  to  the  councils 
of  the  state ;  to  keep  down  that  spirit 
of  Action  which  had  caused  so  much 
bloodshed  and  such  insecurity  of  pro- 
perty in  the  preceding  reigns ;  and  to 
carry  into  effect,  with  the  requisite 
promptitude,  all  measures  which  it 
was  found  necessary  to  take,  either  for 
offence  or  defence.  Of  all  the  Tudor  so- 
vereigns, Elizabeth  was  the  most  arbi- 
trary. The  power  of  parliament  in  her 
reign  was  a  mere  shadow.  She  scrupled 
not  to  forbid  its  interference  with  mat- 
ters either  of  church  or  state  ;  and  veas 
accustomed  to  imprison  such  members 
as  dared  to  disobey  the  injunction. 
Supplies  she  raised  without  its  autho- 
rity, by  exacting  loans  and  benevo- 
lences from  the  people,  and  by  the 
sale  of  privileges  of  exclusive  trade ; 
while  she  made  laws^  and  those  some* 


times  of  the  most  oppressive  and  ab- 
surd kind,  by  means  of  proclamations 
and  royal  decrees  alone.  Disliking 
the  smell  of  woad,  used  by  the  d vers, 
she  prohibited  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant;  and,  though  herself  so  capricious 
m  dress,  as  to  appear  each  day  in 
a  different  habit,  sne  authorized  offi- 
cers to  go  about  the  streets,  and  break 
every  gentleman's  sword,  and  cut 
down  every  ruff,  which  respectively  ex- 
ceeded a  defined  length  and  depth. 
Commerce  and  navigation  were  en- 
couraged by  all  the  Tudor  fomily, 
but  especially  by  Elizabeth,  who  was 
highly  sensible  that  the  defence  of  her 
kingdom  depended  on  its  naval  power; 
but  with  all  the  diligence  of  the  latter 
to  augment  the  number  of  ships  of 
war,  her  whole  fleet  contained  at  best 
but  774  guns!  The  population  of 
England  in  her  reign  was  only  900,000; 
of  whom  80,000  were  soldiers,  either 
acting  as  militia,  or  in  the  active  ser- 
vices of  vTar.  The  state  of  roanufic- 
tures  was  low ;  and  Elizabeth  was  the 
first  female  who  obtained  silk  stocks 
ings:  foreign  wares  had  always  i^ 
marked  preference  amongst  the  people. 
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[MODBUI 


The  art  of  paintiog  began  to  be  pa- 
tron ized,  after  the  ftivour  shown  to 
Holbein  by  Heniy  VII  I.  The  drama 
assumed  nearly  its  present  form  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth;  thus  superseding 
the  mysteries  and  moralities,  till  then 
enactra  by  the  monks  in  the  churches, 
on  festival  occasions.  One  of  these 
mysteries  was  entitled,  '  Candlemas ; 
or,  the  Killing  of  the  Children  of 
Israel.'  The  houses  in  Elizabeth's 
time  began  to  be  ornamented  with 
oaken  panels,  carved  in  grotesque 
fashion  by  Norman  artists,  of  which 
oamerous  specimens  are  still  to  be 
seen.  The  rooms  were  not  carpeted, 
but  the  floors  were  neatly  joined  with- 
out the  aid  of  nails;  while  the  fire  was 
upon  the  hearth,  commonly  without 
dogs,  or  other  sort  of  grate:  The  walls 
of  the  best  houses  were  only  of  wattling, 
plastered  over  with  various  materials ; 
while  the  supporters  of  the  roof  were 


whole  trees,  denuded  of  their  boughs 
in  the  rudest  manner.  Learning  was 
patronized  by  all  the  Tudors  on  its 
revival ;  and  Henry  VII I^  his  three 
children,  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  queeo 
Catherine  Parr,  all  figured  as  authots* 
The  dress  of  the  people  during  the 
time  of  the  Tudors,  especially  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  singular  in* 
deed,  accord mg  to  our  present  notions. 
The  court  of  Henry  VlII.  all  imitated 
his  corpulent  figure,  by  stuffing  out 
their  habiliments ;  in  Edward's  short 
reign,  closer  dresses,  with  yellow  stock* 
ings,  and  caps  instead  of  hats,  wert 
worn  by  the  men ;  in  Mary's  time,  the 
farthingale,  or  hooped  petticoat,  was 
introduced  by  the  ladies  from  Spain ; 
and  Elizabeth  having  adoptea  the 
plaited  ruff  as  the  clothing  of  the  neck, 
Doth  sexes  loyally  imitated  her  ex> 
ample,  and  carried  the  fashion  to  aa 
egregious  excess. 


PERIOD  THE  SIXTEENTH. 
The  House  of  Stuart, 

1603    TO    1714—111   YEARS. 


SECTION   !• 

JAMES  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1603  TO  1625 — 22  years. 

Penonal  History.  James  I.  was  son  of  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damloy,  and 
queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  and  was  bom  at  Edinburgh  castle,  June  1566,  who 
his  mother  was  at  variance  with  her  husband .  He  was  of  the  middle  itatare, 
inclining  to  corpulency;  his  forehead  was  high,  his  beard  scanty.  His  additsi 
was  awkward;  and  he  had  less  of  manly  dignity  than  had  been  uiually  aeen 
amongst  English  sovereigns.  He  was  temperate  in  habits,  kind  to  his  servantii 
and  desirous  of  acquiring  the  love  of  his  subjects.  He  was  commonly  avcnt 
from  cruelty  and  injustice;  and  therefore  his  conduct  to  the  great  Ralei^ 
stands  forth  an  anomalous  point  in  his  character :  to  Raleigh  he  wai  hig^ 
cruel,  highly  unjust.  He  was  not  destitute  either  of  abilities,  or  good  intM- 
tions ;  but  his  abilities  were  not  those  of  a  king,  and  his  intentions  were  too 
often  defeated  by  pliability,  and  unmanly  attachments.  His  reign  was  pro- 
sperous, because  peace  was  bis  main  object ;  but  his  country  lost  ground  in  tlio 
opinion  of  other  nations,  and  her  influence  over  them  was  much  lessened.  Hi 
received  much  adulation  for  his  literary  acquirements ;  but  he  merits  hi  nuM 
as  an  encouiager  of  learning.    Perhaps  much  of  the  weakness  of  hia  chuaetv 
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was  attributable  to  the  commeocement  of  his  life.  Constantly  kept  in  doubt  as 
to  the  security  of  his  Scottish  throne,  the  attachment  of  his  advisers,  and  the 
loyalty  of  his  people,  who  were  divided  by  two  religions,  and  harassed  bv  Mo- 
tions, he  was  led  to  conceal  his  opinions,  and  to  act  without  candour.  In  the 
stormy  times  which  followed  his  mother's  marriage  with  Bothwell,  he  had 
been,  as  an  infant,  committed  to  the  care  of  the  earl  of  Mar ;  and  his  mother 
being  compelled  to  resign  the  crown,  all  public  acts  henceforth  ran  in  his 
name.  His  childhood,  therefore,  was  passed  in  commotion,  and  even  ciril 
war,  under  the  regencies  of  Murray,  Mar,  and  Morton  ;  during  which  time  he 
resided  in  Stirling  castle,  under  the  tuition  of  Buchanan.  From  the  first  he 
appears  to  have  imbibed  those  exalted  notions  of  royal  prerogative,  which 
proved  so  great  a  snare  to  his  posterity.  Some  injudicious  measures,  in  the 
spirit  of  these  opinions,  early  produced  a  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  him, 
and  in  1582  they  seized  his  person  at  Ruthven  castle.  A  new  confederacy, 
however,  effected  his  liberation  ;  and  he  again  put  himself  under  the  sway  of 
his  favourite,  the  earl  of  Arran.  The  policy  of  Eliiabeth,  whose  apprehensions 
from  the  catholics  in  favour  of  Mary  led  her  to  employ  every  art  to  keep  up  a 
dissatisfied  party  in  Scotland,  was  signally  assisted  by  the  violent  measures  of 
Arran  against  the  connexions  of  the  recent  conspirators,  many  of  whom  fled 
to  England.  When,  however,  it  became  apparent  that  the  life  of  his  mother 
was  in  danger  from  the  sentence  of  an  English  judicature,  James,  who  had 
hitherto  treated  her  very  irreverently,  felt  himself  called  upon  to  interfere. 
He  wrote  a  menacing  letter  to  Elizabeth,  appealed  to  other  courts,  and 
assembled  his  nobles,  to  prevent  that  queen's  mjustice.  When  the  news  of 
his  parent's  death  arrived,  he  prepared  for  hostilities ;  but  so  poor  were  his 
resources,  that  he  found  it  requisite  to  remain  at  peace,  to  reconcile  the  feuds 
of  his  nobility,  and  even  to  aid  Elizabeth  in  her  resistance  to  Philip  and  his 
armada.  The  Scots  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant,  on  this  occasion,  to 
support  the  cause  of  protestantism.  In  1600  happened  an  event  which  has 
never  been  satis&ctorily  accounted  for.  The  king  was  upon  a  hunting-excur- 
non,  when  he  was  invited  by  the  brother  of  Ruthven,  earl  of  Gowrie,  to  the 
earl's  house  at  Perth.  Here  he  was  led  to  a  remote  chamber,  on  pretence  of 
having  a  secret  communicated  to  him ;  when  he  found  a  man  in  complete 
armour,  who  put  a  dagger  to  his  breast,  and  threatened  him  with  immediate 
death,  without  assigning  any  cause  for  so  atrocious  a  deed.  His  attendants 
becoming  roused  by  his  cries,  entered,  and  slew  both  the  armed  man  and  the 
earl's  brother ;  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  former  was  the  earl  himself. 
James,  by  his  wife  Anne  of  Denmark,  had  seven  children,  two  only  of  whom 
survived  him,  although  Henry  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  lived 
UBtil  eighteen.  The  survivors  were  Elizabeth^  married  to  Frederick  V.  count- 
palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  whose  daughter  Sophia  was  the 
mother  of  George  I.,  and  CharUt  I, 

Poiitkal  Histortf,  The  king  of  Scotland  was  received  with  universal  accla- 
mations on  his  amval  in  London.  There  was  something  elevating  to  the  pride 
of  the  people  when  Uiey  saw  their  ancient  enemy  conquered,  as  it  were,  against 
hit  will,  his  country  added  to  their  own,  and  his  own  throne  left  desolate  for 
the  superior  splenaour  of  theirs.  After  the  almost  tyrannical  rule  of  the 
Tndors,  the  nooility  considered  that  a  character  such  as  James's  would  enable 
them  to  resume  their  former  authority;  and  that,  as  he  had  been  educated 
without  state,  he  would  be  compelled  to  bow  to  the  superior  breeding  of  his 
new  subjects.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  bestow  a  profusion  of  honours  and 
titles  on  both  Scotch  and  English  ;  he  then  exhibited  his  skill  in  theological 
dispute^  by  deciding  the  controversy  between  the  bishops  of  the  English 
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church,  and  the  leading  puritans.  Having  assembled  the  parties  at  Uamptoo 
Court,  he  boldly  declared  that,  as  the  destruction  of  episcopacy  would 
endanger  the  monarchy,  he  should  give  as  little  aid  to  puritanism,  either  in 
England  or  Scotland,  as  was  possible.  He  displayed  a  degree  of  authority  in 
the  presence  of  his  first  parliament  which  that  assembly  had  little  anticipated; 
and  as  he  carried  one  or  two  measures  of  some  importance  to  his  pren^^fe, 
he  was  ever  afterwards  looked  upon  by  the  commons  with  jealousy. 

But  the  dissatisfaction  of  James's  catholic  subjects  in  England  was  soon 
expressed  in  a  most  unjustifiable  manner.  They  had  expected,  from  the  lenity 
he  had  shown  to  their  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  fiom  his  known  privils 
attachment  to  the  ancient  form  of  faith,  that  he  would  openly  declare  in  their 
&vour,  to  the  abolition  of  protestantism ;  but  when  they  found  him  rigidly  put 
in  execution  the  laws  maoe  against  them,  they  organized  the  celebrated  Gun- 
powder Plot,  to  destroy  boih  him  and  the  parliament.  As  the  legislator  of 
Ireland,  James's  character  stands  high  ;  and  the  code  which  he  framed  for  that 
kingdom  does  infinite  honour  to  his  judgment  and  capacity.  He  abolished 
many  absurd  customs  and  laws,  substituting  English  ones  in  their  place; 
declared  the  people  free  citizens,  and  gave  them  a  regular  administration 
both  military  and  civil. 

In  1612,  the  king  lost  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  a  youth  of  great  promise ;  and  in  the  next  year  married  his  daognteri 
Elizabeth,  to  the  elector-palatine ;  an  eventful  match,  which,  in  a  century,  gave 
another  dynasty  to  the  British  throne.  About  this  time,  the  object  of  the 
foolish  passion  of  James  for  handsome  favourites  and  advisers,  without  regard 
to  virtue  or  abilities,  was  llobert  Carr,  a  Scotch  youth,  whom  he  raised  from  a 
court  page  to  the  earldom  of  Somerset.  The  scandalous  murder  of  SirTliomti 
Overbury,  by  the  machinations  of  this  minion  and  his  infamous  countett 
(because  he  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  divorce  of  the  latter  from  the  earl 
of  Essex,  her  husband,  to  marry  Carr),  put  an  end  to  the  king's  partiality ; 
though,  without  regard  to  justice,  he  executed  the  agents  of  the  horrible  assasii- 
nation,and  pardoned  the  principals.  The  fate  of  Somerset  paved  the  way  for 
the  similar  rise  of  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  went  beyond 
Carr,  both  in  &vour,  and  the  rewards  attached  to  it. 

But  no  circumstance  in  this  reign  operated  more  to  the  king's  discredit,  than 
the  treatment  received  by  Raleigh.  James  is  aflirmed  to  have  acted  thus  harshly 
to  conciliate  the  Spaniards,  whom  Raleigh  had  incensed  by  his  Guiana  expe- 
dition ;  and,  as  prince  Charles  was  to  be  united  to  the  infanta  of  Spain,  the 
king  hoped  so  great  a  sacrifice  would  ensure  that  important  object.  The 
marriage,  however,  did  not  take  place ;  and  the  close  of  the  reign  was  signal- 
ized by  those  violent  contests  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which  prepared 
mighty  evils  for  his  successor.  James  was  also  much  disquieted  by  the 
misfortunes  of  his  son-in-law,  the  elector-palatine;  who,  having  been 
induced  to  accept  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  to  head  the  protestant  interests 
in  Germany,  vras  stripped  of  his  dominions  by  the  emperor.  Intelligeooe 
of  the  defeat  of  a  force  sent  by  James  against  Spain  and  Germany^  in 
behalf  of  the  elector,  is  supposea  to  have  brought  on  a  fever,  of  wbi^ 
he  died,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster-abbey. 

CHIEF   DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 

The  Gunpowder  Piot,  1605.  Ca-  he  opened  his  intention  to  Piercy,of 
^by>  E  gentleman  of  an  ancient  fii-  the  house  of  NorthumberlaDd.  When 
roily,  first  suggested  the  measure;  and    Piercy  talked  of  merely  killing  the 
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king,  Caiesby  observed,  that  were  ihe 
royal  familv  extinguished,  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  parliament,  being  infected 
with  the  same  heresy,  would  raise  to 
the  throne  another  prince  equally  de- 
termined on  their  fall.  He  therefore 
proposed  laying  a  train  of  gunpowder 
beneath  the  building  in  which  the 
houses  met ;  and  to  appoint  a  few,  on 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed,  to 
ignite  the  same,  after  hiring  a  vault 
which  ran  under  the  hall  of  assembly, 
and  was  then  occupied  by  a  coal- 
dealer.  Thirty-six  barrels  of  powder 
were  conveyed  into  it  by  night;  and 
when  the  whole  had  been  covered 
with  faggots,  the  doors  of  the  cellar 
were  flung  boldly  open,  and  people 
were  allowed  to  enter,  as  if  nothing 
dangerous  were  there.  It  is  remark- 
able that  all  this  took  place  nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  before  the  day  on 
which  the  parliament  was  appointed  to 
assemble;  and  that,  although  more 
than  twenty  persons  were  intrusted 
with  the  secret,  no  fear  of  detection  or 

Eunishment,  and  no  hope  of  reward, 
ad  induced  any  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  make  a  discovery  of  the  plot. 
A  wish  to  save,  however,  such  of  the 
catholic  lords  as  might  attend  the 
parliament,  induced  some  one  of  the 
party,  only  ten  days  before  the  open- 
ing, to  advise  lord  Monteagle,  by  an 
anonymous  epistle,  of  the  danger 
which  would  attend  his  appearance  in 
his  place.  Monteagle,  not  knowing 
how  to  interpret  the  letter,  took  it  to 
lord  Salisbury,  who  was  secretary  of 
state,  and  that  lord  carried  it  to  the 
king. 

James,  with  a  sagacity  peculiar  to 
■him,  at  once  conjectured  the  nature  of 
■the  plot:  and,  so  sure  was  he  that 
gunpowder  was  to  be  employed,  that 
instant  search  was  commanded  to  be 
made  in  the  cellars  alluded  to.  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  found  large  piles  of 
feggots  in  the  place,  and  a  man  stand- 
ing in  a  comer,  with  a  dark  lantern, 
who  said  he  was  Piercy's  servant,  and 
that  the  wood  was  the  property  of  his 
roaster^  and  to  be  consumed  in  his 
fiiei    during   the    winter.       Suffolk 


quitted  the  cellar  without  remark,  and 
at  midnight  sent  Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  a 
justice  of  peace,  with  proper  assistants, 
to  make  further  search.  They  found 
the  same  man  (the  celebrated  Guy 
Fawkes)  standing  before  the  door  of 
the  vault;  and  soon  discovered  the 
barrels  of  powder.  On  seizing  Fawkes, 
matches  for  firing  the  train  were 
found  in  his  pocket;  whereupon  he 
boldly  expressed  his  regret  '  that  he 
had  lost  the  opportunity  of  sweetening 
his  own  death  by  that  of  his  enemies  ;* 
though,  after  a  day  or  two's  confine- 
ment, he  gave  up  the  names  of  his 
employers.  The  king  was  now  blamed 
for  not  extending  the  punishment  of 
death  far  beyond  the  circle  of  the  im- 
mediate conspirators  ;  and  so  openly 
was  he  charged  with  fisivouring,  by  this 
clemency,  the  catholic  party,  and  so 
violent  were  the  puritans  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  he  was  scarcely  withheld 
from  attempting  a  restoration  of  the 
former  religion,  by  a  league  with  the 
pope,  and  the  catholic  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered 
November  5th,  1605,  the  anniversary 
of  which  memorable  day  bids  fair  to 
be  observed  in  this  country  for  ages  to 
come. 

On  the  arrest  of  Fawkes,  such  of 
the  conspirators  as  were  at  the  time 
in  London,  fled  to  Dunchurch  to 
meet  Catesby ;  and  the  whole  party, 
about  twenty  persons,  having  con- 
fessed themselves  to  Hammond,  a 
priest,  received  absolution,  partook  of 
the  sacrament,  and  rode  on  to  lord 
Windsor^  at  Hewell.  From  this 
house  they  took  a  quantity  of  armour 
and  weapons,  and  by  night  reached 
the  residence  of  Stephen  Lyttleton, 
called  Holbeach-house,  two  miles 
from  Stourbridge ;  where  Walshe, 
high  sheriff  of  Worcestershire,  ar- 
rived early  on  the  following  morning, 
with  a  competent  force.  The  party  in 
the  house,  finding  their  condition  des- 
perate, determined  to  fight  resolutely 
to  the  last,  treating  the  summons  to 
surrender  with  contempt,  and  defying 
their  pursuers.  A  singular  accident, 
however,  put  an  end  to  all  conference* 
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Some  gunpowder,  belonging  to  the 
conspirators,  bad  been  placed  in  a  pan 
near  the  fire,  to  dry;  and,  a  sp^k 
igniting  it,  a  great  explosion  ensued, 
the  house  was  much  shattered,  and 
Catesby,  Rookewood,  and  Grant 
were  severely  wounded  :  but  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  was,  that  six- 
teen pounds  of  powder,  which  had 
been  lying  in  a  bag  under  the  pan  in 
question,  fell  into  the  courtyard 
amongst  the  assailants  without  ex- 
ploding. Walshe  tlien  ordered  a  ge- 
neral assault  on  the  house;  when 
Thomas  Wintour  was  wounded,  the 
two  Wrights  shot  dead,  and  Rooke- 
wood much  hurt.  Catesby  and  Piercy 
were  soon  after  struck  dead  at  the 
same  instant;  and  the  rest  surren- 
dered to  the  sheriff.  These,  seven  in 
number,  were  in  January,  1606,  tried, 
and  with  Guy  Fawkes,  executed  ;  four 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  four  in  Old  Palace- 
yard. 

RaleigICi  Conspiracy.  The  attempt 
to  place  lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  occurred  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  reign.  It  is  called 
Raleigh's  plot,  although  lord  Grey, 
a  puritan,  lord  Cobham,  a  roan  of  no 
principle,  and  Watson  and  Clarke, 
catholic  priests,  were  the  leaders ;  and 
Cobham  alone  accused  the  knight  of 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy,  a  charge 
which  that  dishonourable  lord  soon  re- 
tracted. Coke,  the  famous  lawyer, 
then  attorney-general,  loaded  Raleigh 
with  abuse,  because  he  had  been 
£ssex*s  rival ;  but  he  owned,  when 
the  jury  pronounced  him  guilty,  that 
he  had  only  charged  him  with  having 
been  aware  of  the  plot,  and  of  keeping 
it  secret.  The  two  priests,  and  lord 
Cobham's  brother,  Mr.  Broke,  were 
executed ;  Cobham,  Grey,  and  Mark- 
ham  were  pardoned,  after  they  had 
laid  their  heads  upon  tlie  block  (  and 
Raleigh  was  reprieved,  but  ordered 
into  confinement.  He  had  been  thir- 
teen years  incarcerated  for  this  oflence 
(during  which  he  had  written  his  his- 
tory of  the  world,  and  had  won  all 
hearts  by  the  dignified  calmness  with 
which  he  bore  hia  captivity),  when 


James  permitted  him  to  go  as  com- 
mander of  an  expedition  to  the  South- 
seas,  in  search  of  a  gold-mine,  which 
the  knight  asserted  was  to  be  found  io 
Guiana,  and  which  was  sufiicient,  he 
said,  not  only  to  enrich  all  the  adveu* 
turers,  but  the  nation  itselH  James, 
though  he  refused  to  grant  Raleigh  a 
pardon,  virtually  did  so  by  bettowing 
on  him  the  supreme  command;  bol 
when,  repulsed  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  then  in  possession  of  the  piart  of 
Guiana  to  which  he  bent  his  course, 
the  knight  was  compelled  to  return 
disappointed  home,  the  king  ordered 
his  immediate  execution,  by  virtoe  of 
the  former  sentence. 

Raleigh's  last  night  was  occupied  in 
letter-writing,  an  interview  with  bit 
wife,  and  Uie  composition  of  some 
English  verses ;  the  latter  having  been 
his  constant  resource  when  agitated  in 
mind.  The  dean  of  Westminster  won- 
dering at  the  hero,  reprehended  te 
lightness  of  his  manner ;  but  Raleigh 
gave  God  thanks  that  he  had  never 
feared  death,  and  that  he  had  so  mnch 
time  as  thirteen  years  given  him  to 
think  of  it :  <  not,'  said  he, '  but  ttatl 
am  a  great  sinner,  and  have  need  of 
pardon ;  for  1  have  been  a  soldier,  t 
a  seaman,  and  a  courtier.'  On  the 
morning  of  his  execution,  he  smoked 
as  usual  his  favourite  tobacco  ;  and  in 
going  from  the  prison  to  the  fcafibUi 
he  saw  his  old  friend.  Sir  Hugh  Bees- 
ton,  shut  out  by  the  sheriff  from  wit- 
nessing his  execution.  '  Never  mind. 
Bees  ton,'  cried  Raleigh, '  I  am  sure  to 
have  a  place.'  Perceiving  an  old  bald- 
headed  roan  anxious  to  spieak  to  him,he 
inquired  his  wish,  and  when  the  person 
replied,  *  he  only  desired  to  see  hini| 
and  to  pray  to  God  for  biro,'  the  kni^ 
who  had  on  a  richly-embroidered  night- 
cap, took  it  from  his  head,  and  placed 
it  upon  that  of  the  stranger,  saying, 
*  Take  this  to  remember  me ;  for  tbM 
hast  more  need  of  it  than  !•'  He  at* 
cended  the  scaffold  with  cheerfulnoeii 
called  certain  lords  nearer  to  hint 
addressed  them,  and,  in  hia  old  oouily 
style,  affectionately  embraced  tboBa 
observing, '  1  have  now  a  long  jonrn^ 
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go,  and  roust  take  my  leave.' 
iving  taken  off  his  black  Teivetnight- 
wn,  satin  doublet,  and  lace  ruff,  he 
lied  to  the  executioner  to  show  him 
i  axe ;  which  not  being  instantly 
•ne,  he  repeated,  '  I  prithee  let  me 
e  it'  On  receiving  it,  he  said. 
Think  not  I  am  afraid  of  this  :  it  is 
sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure 
r  all  diseases/  Having  kissed  the 
strument,  be  called  on  tiie  people  to 
ay  with  and  for  him  more  than  once, 
id  then  laid  himself  upon  the  block 

see  if  it  would  fit  him.  At  this 
oment  the  executioner,  awed  by  his 
agnanimity,  threw  himself  upon  his 
lees,  and  implored  his  pardon.  Ra- 
igb,  with  an  embrace,  desired  him 

rise,  and  said, '  I  freely  forgive  thee, 
)or  soul :  but  have  a  care  and  when 
lift  up  my  hand  so,  fear  not,  but 
rike  r  He  immediately  laid  his  head 
3on  the  block,  and  was  some  minutes 
nployed  in  private  prayer;  during 
hich  the  headsman  became  so  affected, 
at,  when  the  hero  gave  the  appointed 
gnal,  he  struck  at  random.  Raleigh, 
poo  this,  wounded  as  he  was,  put 
mh  his  hands  and  exclaimed, '  Strike, 
lan  I  why  dost  thou  not  strike  V 
Ithough  two  more  blows  were  re- 
aired  to  decapitate  him,  he  shrank 
9t,  nor  moved;  and  when  his  head 
11,  a  murmur  of  horror  passed  through 
le  vast  assembled  crowd. 

Scotch  Episcopal  Church  establUhed, 
610.  From  the  reformation  till  this 
eriod,  the  state  of  church-government 
I  Scotland  had  been  in  a  very  fluctuat- 
ig  condftion.  James  I.,  however,  in 
610,  established  episcopacy,  which 
lis  destroyed  during  the  troubles  of 
!harles  I.  by  the  puritans,  and  again 
(Stored  by  Charles  II. ;  after  which, 
ntil  the  revolution,  it  continued  to  be 
le  established  form  of  the  Scottish 
lurch.  William  III.  then,  on  the 
^fusal  of  its  bishops  to  recognise  his 
iitborily,  again  abolished  it,  substi- 
iting  presbytery  as  the  legal  form  of 
sclesiasticaf  rule.  For  a  century 
fter  this  period,  tlie  prelates  and  clergy 
f  the  aeprived  cnurch,  who  were 
sually  called  non-jurort,  for  their  re- 
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fusal  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle{;iance  to 
William,  were  considered  disaffected 
persons ;  especially  as  they  objected  to 
pray  for  the  king  by  name  in  their 
places  of  worship.    Though  doomed 
for  this  their  conscientious  attachment 
to  their  ancient  kings,  to  suffer  every 
species  of  deprivation,  to  their  honour 
be  it  recordea,  that  during  the  attempts 
of  the  pretenders  in  1715  and  1745, 
they  remained  neutral,  and  fomented  no 
disturbances.    They  gradually,  how^ 
ever,    diminished   in    number,  from 
I  fourteen  to  six  bishops,  and  fix>m  900 
to  sixty  clergy ;  and  these  in  1788, 
on  the  death  of  the  young  pretender, 
submitted  to  the  house  of  Brunswick. 
In  1792,  through  the  steady  exertions 
of  Sir  James  Allan  Park,  Dr.  Gaskin, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  (its  voluntary  London 
committee  of  patrons'),  this  remnant 
was  permitted,  by  a  bill  in  parliament, 
to  assemble  for  the  purposes  of  public 
worship,  and  to  resume  all  ecclesias- 
tical privileges,  without  fear  of  mo- 
lestation or  imprisonment.    This  pure 
branch  of  the  primitive  apostolic  church, 
under  the  protecting  care  of  its  very 
estimable  though  ill-rewarded  prelates, 
is  now  gradually  extending  its  roots ; 
and  it  bids  fair  to  flourish,  and  to  *  in- 
crease, and  to  be  settled  after  its  old 
estate,  and  to  do  better  than  at  its 
beginning.' 

Heretical  Bumin^i.  In  two  in- 
stances James  acted  in  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  catholics  :  Bartholomew 
Leggatt,  accused  of  denying  Christ's 
divinity,  vras  bumed  in  Smithfield; 
and  Edward  Whiteman,  for  a  similar 
offence,  at  Litchfield,  1611.  Both 
these  men  were  offered  their  pardon, 
says  Stowe,  when  at  the  stake,  if  they 
would  recant ;  but  they  refused. 

A  Plttgue  carried  off  in  London 
in  the  three  years  1603,  1604,  and 
1605,  no  less  than  105,000  persons. 

Cohnizution  of  America,  One  of 
the  most  memorable  events  in  the  reign 
of  James,  is  the  commencement  of  tne 
English  colonies  in  America*  Eliza- 
beth had  planted  Virginia,  which 
quickly  decayed ;  but  now.  Sir  Thomas 
Gates  and  others  formed  companies, 
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and  sent  over  portions  of  trade-expe- 
rienced people,  who  turned  ihe  desert 
coast  of  St.  Augustine  and  cape  Bre- 
ton into  a  flourishing  possession.  No 
blood  was  shed  in  taking  this  country, 
no  one  was  ejected ;  and  thousands 
who  had  been  starving  in  England, 
were  here  suddenly  and  easily  raised 
to  more  than  competency. 

77i«  Whig  and  Tory  Factiont  first 
rose  in  the  parliament  of  1621.  The 
tory  parly,  or  supporters  of  the  mo- 
narchy and  episcopacy,  were  so  desig- 
nated by  their  opponents,  because  the 
term  tory  was  applied  to  a  papist 
banditti  then  ravaging  Ireland,  the 
word  being  purely  Irish,  and  signifying 
'freebooter.'  The  upholders  of  mo- 
narchy, in  revenge,  called  their  assail- 
ants whigs,  as  the  puritanical  party  in 
Scotland,  who  preached  sedition  in  the 
fields,  and  lived  on  the  poorest  diet^ 
were  then  nicknamed,  from  the  word 
whet/,  which  was  their  common  drink, 
obtained  from  the  farm-houses.  In 
Charles  I.'s  time,  these  two  factions 
became  highly  notorious,  under  the 
titles  of  cavaliers  and  roundheads ;  and 
in  very  recent  times  they  have  revived, 
the  modem  whigs  favouring  popular 
ascendancy,  and  the  lories  that  of  the 
king,  nobility,  and  the  other  wealthy 
or  educated  branches  of  the  nation. 

London  Life.  James,  finding  an  in- 
clination amongst  his  nobility  to  prefer 
a  London  residence  to  living  on  their 
estates,  enforced  a  law  of  Elizabeth's, 
which  restrained  the  building  of  goodly 
houses  in  the  city,  lie  would  often 
say  no  the  gentry,  'Sirs,  at  Ix)ndon 
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you  are  like  ships  in  a  sea,  which  show 
like  nothing ;  but  in  your  country 
villages  you  are  like  ships  in  a  river, 
which  look  like  great  things.'  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  increase  of  arts, 
pleasures,  and  social  commerce,  was 
just  beginning  to  produce  ao  inclioa- 
tion  for  the  soft  and  civilized  life  of 
the  town  ;  a  taste  which  has  gone  oo 
strengthening,  until  it  has  reached  the 
somewhat  too  luxurious  character  of 
our  day. 

State  of  English  Literature,  Let- 
ters may  be  truly  said  to  have  revived 
during  the  reign  of  James.  Some  of 
the  most  extraordinary  minds  illumi- 
nated this  day,  and  if  the  euphony, 
elegance,  and  correct  taste  of  modem 
times  were  wanting,  genius  of  the  most 
transcendent  kind  was  not.  Shaki- 
peare,  the  most  original  and  natuial 
of  poets,  Bacon,  who  opened  the  door 
of  science,  Galileo,  the  first  of  astroncH 
mers,  Ben  Jonson,  Raleigh,  Camden, 
Cervantes,  Grotius,  Hooker,  flourished 
at  this  time.  Even  king  James,  as  a 
logical  disputant,  and  a  most  powerful 
relater  of  facts,  and  calculator  of  con- 
sequences (as  is  evinced  by  his  speeches 
in  parliament  in  particular),  is  en- 
titled to  great  praise :  no  man  coukl 
write,  when  he  chose  to  lay  aside  the 
pedantic  style  of  his  day,  more  ner- 
vously, neatly,  and  convincingly  than 
he.  The  illustrious  Milton  was  a  bor 
in  this  reign  ;  yet  was  he  old  enoiign 
to  be  taken  into  account  with  the  other 
stars  of  the  period,  being  se?enteen 
when  the  king  died. 


CHIEF  FORriGN  EVENTS. 


Accession  of  the  House  of  Romanov. 
Michael  Fceclorowitch,  ancestor  of  the 
present  Russian  sovereign))  ascended 
the  Muscovite  throne,  16h3,  the  fa- 
mily of  Hurik,  which  had  governed  the 
empire  700  years,  being  extinct  by  the 
death  of  Theodore.  Theodore  had 
died  in  1597,  between  which  period 
and  the  accession  of  Michael,  a  noble 
named  Boris,  brother-in-law  of  the 
late  sovereign,  usurped  the  authority. 
During  the  sway  of  BoriS|  1600,  the 


city  of  Moscow  was  desolated  by  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  famiines  recorded 
in  history.  Thousands  of  people  by 
dead  in  the  streets,  with  their  mouths 
full  of  hay,  straw,  or  even  the  most 
filthy  things,  which  they  had  been  at- 
tempting to  eat.  Parents  were  said  to 
have  eaten  their  children,  and  chil- 
dren their  parents.  Petrius,  who  wii« 
nessed  the  horrid  scene,  affirms  thst 
he  saw  a  woman  bile  several  pieces 
from  a  child's  arm,  as  she  was  car- 
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rying  it  along ;  and  another  writer 
states  that  four  women,  having  or- 
dered a  peasant  to  come  to  one  of 
their  houses,  under  pretence  of  paying 
him  for  some  wood,  killed  and  eat  up 
both  him  and  his  horse.  It  was  com- 
puted that  500,000  fell  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  Boris  did  all  in  his  power 
to  alleviate  the  calamity.  Just  before 
the  accession  of  Michael,  the  Poles 
had  resolved  on  possessing  the  Rus- 
sian throne;  but  after  a  contest,  in 
which  100,000  persons  fell,  they  were 
driven  out,  and  lost  all  footing  in  Rus- 
sia for  ever. 

Death  of  Barneveldt.  This  cele- 
brated grand  pensionary  of  Holland^ 
having  tried  to  limit  the  power  of 
Maurice,  the  second  stadtholder,  was 
beheaded  for  the  same,  1619.  He 
had  been  ambassador  to  Elizabeth  and 
Henry  IV.,  and  had  possessed  great 
influence  in  state  affairs  for  many 
years. 

France  under  Louis  XIII.,  1610 
to  1643.  Mary  of  Medicis,  the  am- 
bitious widow  of  Henry  IV.,  became 
regent  for  her  young  son,  and  reposed 
all  her  confidence  in  Marshal  d*Ancre 
and  his  wife  Leonora  Galigai ;  but 
Louis  had  no  sooner  approached  man- 
hood, than  he  caused  the  one  to  be 
shot,  and  the  other  to  be  burned  for 
witchcraft.  Mary  was  hereupon  com- 
pelled to  quit  Paris ;  and  cardinal 
Richelieu,  a  man  of  extraordinary  po- 
litical talents,  became  the  disposer  of 
all  state  affairs.  Resolved  on  the  de- 
truction  of  the  Huguenots,  he  in- 
vested and  took  Rochelle,  their  last 
fortress ;  from  which  period  they  were 
never  able  to  make  any  stand  against 
tlieir  oppressors.  A  quarrel  between 
the  cardinal  and  Gaston,  duke  of  Or- 
leansj  occasioned  the  latter  and  his 
mother,  queen  Mary,  to  quit  France  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Montmorenci  having 
been  taken  in  arms  in  their  cause,  was 
very  unjustifiably  executed.  In  the 
war  which  followed  between  France 
and  Germany,  Gustavus  of  Sweden 
took  the  side  of  Louis ;  and  Richelieu, 


notwithstanding  his  clerical  rank,  acted 
as  a  general.  The  cardinals  power 
over  the  king  was  now  so  great,  that 
when  the  monarch's  unfortunate  fiiffnd 
and  associate.  Cinq  Mars,  conspired 
to  destroy  his  influence  in  the  slate, 
Richelieu  compelled  Louis  to  sign  the 
warrant  for  his  execution.  Both  the 
weak  king  and  his  ambitious  minister 
died  soon  after  this  event,  1643. 

Spain  and  Portugal  under   Philip 
III.    This  prince  was    twenty  when 
he  succeeded   his   father,    Philip  II. 
His  -general,  Spinola,    took    Ostend, 
after  a  siege  or  three  years,  and  the 
loss  of  80,000  men ;  but  by  making 
peace  with  his  enemies  in  that  quarter, 
Philip  established  the  house  of  Nassau 
in  the  possession  of  the  seven  revolted 
Netherland  province?,  over  which  it 
rules  to  this  day.     llie  discovery  of 
America,  instead  of  enriching  Spain, 
was  now    found   to   have  grievously 
impoverished   it;  for  the  people  had 
become  lazy  and  wholly  averse  from 
business,  by  the  sudden  influx  of  the 
precious  metals.  The  ruin  of  the  king- 
dom, however,   in  this  respect,   was 
completed  by  Philip  III. ;  for,  at  tlie 
instigation  of  the  inquisition,  and  of 
his  prime  minister,  the  ddkeof  Lerma, 
he  expelled  the  remaining  Moors  from 
the  peninsula,  giving  them  only  thirty 
days  to  prepare  for  their  deprture, 
on    the   plea   that   they  were   Maho- 
metans in  heart,  though    professedly 
Christians,  and  might  corrupt  the  true 
faith.     By  this  violent  and  impolitic 
measure,  Spain  lost  a  million  of  in- 
dustrious   inhabitants;     and    as    the 
country  was  already  depopulated  bv 
wars,   emigrations  to  America,    and 
by  luxury,    it   sank  into  a  state   of 
lant^uor  from  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered.      Philip's  death  took  place 
through  the  punctilious  ceremony  of 
his  court.     A  brasier  in  the  council- 
room  having  overheated  him  while  the 
officer,  whose  duly  it  was  to  remove 
it,  was  absent,    a  violent    erisypeias 
ensued,  and  carried  him  to  the  grave 
in  a  few  days,  1621. 
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EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Francis  Lord  Bacon,    son   of   the 
keeper  of  the  great  seal,  at  the  early 
age  of  nineteen  wrote  a  book  on  the 
state  of  Europe ;  and  the  popular  Earl 
of  Essex  bestowed  on  him  an  estate  in 
land  worth  300/.  per  annum.     From 
some     unaccountable     circumstance, 
Bacon  was,  after  tliis,  concerned  as  a 
lawyer    in    tlie  impeachment  of   his 
bounteous  friend  ;  and  till  £lizabeth*s 
death  he  was  oppressed  with  poverty, 
even   to  be  twice    arrested.       When 
James  succeeded,  however,  his  admi- 
rable book  on  '  The  Advancement  of 
Learning,'  raised  him  to  his  father's 
high  post  of  lord  keef>er,  and  he  was 
made  a  peer;  and  in   1620,  pursuing 
his  philosophical  studies  in  the  midst 
of    political  business,  he   sent  to  the 
king  his  great  work,  *  Novum  Organon/ 
which,  as  the  completion  of  his  grand 
instauration  of  the  sciences,  entitles 
him  most  truly  to  the  appellation  of 
the  father  of  experimental  philosophy. 
So  early  as  sixteen  he  had   observed 
the  errors  of   the  Aristotelian    philo- 
sophy ;  and  he  was  grieved  to  see  men 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  definitions,  dis- 
tinctions, and  disputations,  and  wast- 
ing their  time   m    speculations  alto- 
gether barren  and  useless.      Bacon's 
comprehensive   mind  surveyed,    at  a 
glance,  the  whole  region  of  science^ 
examined   the  foundations  of  systems 
of  philosophy  that  had  hitherto  palsied 
the  natural  progress  of  society,  and  at 
once  suggested   a  sure  and  advanta- 
geous mode  of  cultivating  knowledge. 
But  wondrous  to  say,  and  such  is  the 
inexplicable  character  of  roan,  that  this 
most   exalted  genius,   far  as  he   was 
beyond  his  species  in  the  capacity  of 
tracing  evil  to  its  cause,  and  in  finding 
remedies  for  moral  and  political. de- 
fection, was  himself   accused  of  re- 
ceiving bribes  as  a  judge,  to  more  than 
twenty  charges  of  which  he  pleaded 
guilty,    and  threw  himself  upon   the 
mercy  of  his   peers.     Though   fined 
40,000/.,  imprisoned,  and  held  inca- 
pable of  office,  he  gradually  recovered  | 


;  the  favour  of  James,  and  was  restored 
j  to  his  estates.  lie  died,  aged  65, 1626. 
I      Galileo f  a  man  second  in  few  things 
.  to  Bacon,  and  superior  to  him  as  a 
'.  practical  philosopher,    was    bom  at 
I  Florence.     While  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  Pisa,  he  heard  of  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telescope  by  Metius,  which, 
however,  displayed    every  object  u- 
verted;    and   applying  his    mind  to 
improve  that  instrument,  he  made  it 
at  once  available  to  the  purposes  of 
astronomy.      He  next  constructed  a 
microscope :  and  thus  are  we  indebted 
to  one  master  mind  for  the  means  of 
discovering,    on  the    one    hand,   ao 
immensity  in  minute  things,  scarcely 
less   wonderful    than    the    boundless 
space,  and  the  innumerable  and  im- 
measurable   moving    masses    on    the 
other.    The  extension  and  divisibility 
of   matter  are  tlius   rendered  to    the 
natural  philosopher    almost  as    unli- 
mited, as  the  extension  and  the  divi- 
sibility of  space  are  to  the  geometer. 
As  Galileo  found    Copernicus  to  be 
correct  in  his  system,    he    published 
his  famous  dialogue,  wherein  he  very 
neatly  throws  all  the  force  of  aigu* 
ment  into  the  character  of  the  Coper- 
nican^  as  opposed  to  the  Aristotelian ; 
but  the  pope,   who    considered    the 
overthrow  of   the    Ptolemaic    hypo- 
thesis dangerous  to  other  existing  opi- 
nions, brought  him  before  the  Inqui- 
sition, and  forced  him  to  recanu    It 
was  Galileo  who   observed  the   ine- 
qualities on  the  moon's  surfiice;  who 
planned  the  accurate  calculation  of  the 
longitude  by  the  eclipses  of  the  Medt- 
cean  star:i ;  who  invented  the  cycloid ; 
and  who  paved  the  way  for  Newioo'i 
grand  discovery   of    gravitation,    bjf 
calculating  the  increasing  velocit]^  of 
falling    bodies,      lliese    he    demon- 
strated to  describe  spaces,  accordiof 
to   the  squares  of  the  times ;   or,  in 
other  words,   that    the  space    falleD 
through  in  one  portion  of  time,   if 
exactly  half  that  which  would   be  do* 
scribed  in  the  same  time^.witb  the 
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velocity  last  acquired,  continued  uni-i 
formly.  He  also  clearly  showed  that 
the  motion  of  projectiles,  such  as  the 
cannon-ball,  was  in  the  form  or  path 
of  a  parabola;  accounting  for  that 
which  every  gunner  practises,  viz.,  that 
to  hit  any  thing,  his  gun  must  be  pointed 
upwards,  and  not  on  a  le^el  with  the 
ohject.    He  died  1642,  aged  78. 

Ben  Jonson,  the  dramatic  writer  and 
laureate  who,  for  nearly  a  century,  was 
far  more  popular  than  Shakspeare.  The 
lattfe  jhowever,  wrote  for  all  lime ;  and 
Jonson  is  already  obsolete. 

Camden,  the  antiquary  and  Pausa- 
nias  of  England,  was  in  the  Herald's 
college.  So  great  was  his  fame,  that 
few  foreigners  visited  England  without 
calling  upon  him.  His  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, Britannia,  and  other  works  rela- 
tive to  England,  were  written  in  Latin, 
and  are  constantly  referred  to  for  their 
accuracy,  and  interesting  description  of 
ancient  habits  and  manners. 

Cervantes,  a  Spaniard,  who  turned 
soldier,  and  went  to  Italy,  was  taken 
by  a  Barbary  corsair,  and  kept  six 
years  in  slavery ;  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Madrid.  Here  he  fell  into 
want  and  a  prison ;  and  during  his  con- 
finement wrote  his '  Don  Quixote,'  in- 
tended as  a  satire  upon  the  books  of 
knight-errantry  then  so  fashionable  in 
Spain.  Though  his  work  brought  him 
money,  he  died  in  poverty.  Don 
Quixote  has  given  the  name  of  Cer- 
vantic  to  a  modification  of  humour, 
irresistibly  catching  by  its  assumptive 
gravity  and  gracenil  management  of 
the  comic  and  ridiculous.  The  book 
is  not  only  a  naturalized  classic  of  all 
languages,  but  is  esteemed  by  the 
Spaniards  their  first  production. 

Grotius  was  a  pensionary  of  Rotter- 
dam; and  when  Bameveldt  was  put 
to  death  for  his  support  of  Arminian- 
isro,  and  his  attempts  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  stadtholder,  Grotius  was, 
tor  the  same  reason,  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprisonment.  His  wife, 
however,  effected  his  escape,  by  shut- 
ting him  up  in  a  chest  of  drawers,  in 
which  he  was  ignorantly  conveyed  by 
two  soldien  on  horseback  to  Gorcum. 


From  Paris  he  sent  an  apology  to  the 
states-general ;  but  as  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted, he  passed  to  Sweden,  and  for 
eight  years  acted  as  the  queen's  am- 
bassador to  France.  His  treatise  '  De 
Veritate  Christian!  Religionis,'  is  an 
admirable  work,  and  deservedly  well 
known  in  England. 

Sir  Walter  Raleighj  after  an  educa- 
tion at  Oxford,  engaged  in  naval  enter- 
prises,  and  being  introduced  at  court, 
gained  Elizabeth's  favour,  it  is  said, 
by  a  single  act  of  polite  attention. 
Walking  among  her  attendants,  he 
spread  his  new  plush  cloak  over  a  dirty 
part  of  the  road,  which  she  was  about 
to  cross ;  and  from  that  day  rose  to 
places  of  distinction.  His  love  of  the 
sea  led  him  to  make  many  voyages  in 
the  ships  then  engaged  in  discoveries ; 
and  in  one  of  these  he  took  possession 
of  Virginia  (as  he  named  the  coast  of 
Wiganda^oa,  in  honour  of  the  virgin 
queen;,  and  brought  ihence  the  tobacco- 
plant  to  England.  He  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  by  fitting  out 
several  ships  at  his  own  cost ;  but  all 
his  hopes  were  at  an  end  when  Eliza- 
beth died.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited 
that  a  great  deal  of  James's  enmity  to 
Raleigh  was  produced  by  the  knight's 
strenuous  attempts  to  introduce  the  use 
of  tobacco ;  ana  the  king's  *  Counter- 
blast against  Tobacco' still  remains  to  il- 
lustrate the  fact.  Hev?asexecuted,1618. 

Sir  Julius  Gstar,  master  of  the  rolls 
under  James,  had  been  a  judge  of  the 
admiralty  under  Elizabeth.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  extensive  bounty 
and  charity,  insomuch  as  to  be  called 
almoner-general  of  the  nation  by  his 
friends.  He  resided  in  a  house  at 
Mitcham,  Surrey,  which  is  still  ex- 
isting near  to  the  spot  on  which  a 
house  of  Raleigh's  lately  stood.  Here 
he  entertained  Elizabeth.  Sir  Julius's 
manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
cheesemonger  as  waste-paper ;  but 
were  redeemed  by  the  happy  discovery 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Paterson,  1757,  and 
sold  for  500/. 

Arminiui,  founder  of  the  Arminian 
sect,  after  attending  Beza's  lectures  oa 
theology  at  Geneva,  became  professor 
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of  divinity  at  Lejden.     His  whole  life  | 
vats  a  scene  of  virtaous  labour  to  en- . 
force  his  opinioos,  which  are  Uiat  God 
made  man  a  fret  agent ;  and,  that  al- 
thoagh  he  beforehand  decrees  his  even- , 
tual  lot,  the  issue  depends  on  bis  own 
unuiflaenced  action.    Thus  Arminian- 
isrn  is  directly  opposed  to  Calvinism, 
whichyeoforcin^  the  doctrine  of  predesti- , 
nation,  denies  the  existence  of  free-will,  i 

Sociiiut.  Tliere  were  two  of  tliis  ; 
name,  uncle  and  nephew.  The  uncle,  i 
when  he  found  Servetus  earned  to  the 
stake  for  venting  opinions  similar  to 
his  own,  concealed  his  intention  of 
n;akini;  pioselytes;  but  the  nephew, 
in  1579,  openly  declared  that  Christ 
was  a  mere  man,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  no  dibtinct  person,  the  Father 
alone  God,  and  that  future  felicity  will 
be  eternal,  but  future  punishment  only 
in  proportionate  duration  to  the  of- 
fences of  the  sinner.  Such  are  still  the 
opinions  of  his  followers,  who  are  now 
known  by  the  appellation  of  unitarians, 
as  opposed  to  the  believers  in  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

Btllarmine,  a  Tuscan,  the  most 
talented  of  the  Jesuits,  who  supported 
the  papal  church  against  the  reformers. 
^lxtus  V.  made  him  a  cardinal,  and 
bi:»hop  of  Capua;  but  he  resigned  his 
bf:e  to  pay  greater  attention  to  the 
fearful  stale  of  his  church.  He  de- 
M;rved!y  acquired  high  reputation  as 
a  controversialist;  and  ^o  powerful 
was  his  ehqiience,  and  so  formidable 
his  |>en,  that  for  fifty  years  there  was 
.scarcely  a  man  of  talent  amongst  the 
proiestants  who  did  not  enter  the  lists 
against  him.  He  was  but  little  tinc- 
luied  with  the  supereiogatory  points  of 
belief  of  the  catholics ;  and  he  scarcely 
HifTeis  fiom  St.  Augustine,  and  other 
futliers  of  the  church,  in  essentials.  He 
was  small  in  person,  having,  as  his  bio- 


grapher, Fuligati.  says,  bis  soul  im- 
pressed on  every  feature  of  his  face ; 
and  was  a  man  of  remarkable  patience 
and  temperance. 

Uookfr,  Master  of  tbe  Temple, 
London,  whose  hxne  rests  opon  his 
*  Ecclesiastical  Polity/ an  inconpaiable 
book,  landed  alike  by  protestaDts  atd 
catholics.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  de- 
clared he  knew  no  writer  who  dis- 
played such  deep  and  varied  learning ; 
and  it  has  been  well  observed,  '  that 
in  his  invaluable  work  are  such  seeds 
of  eternity,  as  must  continue  until  the 
last  fire  shall  devour  all  learning.' 

Ikehmen,  tbe  Teutonic  mystic.  All 
Germany  seemed  inclined  to  listen  to 
the  reveries  of  a  man,  who  decUied 
himself  often  carried  up  into  heaven, 
and  inspired  with  holy  nptures.  He 
abandoned  his  trade  of  sboemakerto 
turn  writer;  and  published  more  than 
twenty  theological  works.  As  he  died 
at  the  hour  of  his  own  prediction,  and 
his  private  life  had  been  exempkiy* 
many  persons  believed  in  his  ioipira- 
tion.  The  Quakers^  Qnietists,  and 
Swedenborgians,  have  adopted  most 
of  his  tenets  ;  and  William  Law,  the 
able  author  of  the  '  Serious  Call  to  a 
devout  and  holy  Life,'  considered  bim 
any  thing  but  a  fanatic.    ' 

StoWf  the  antiquary,  who  wrote  an 
admirable  *  Survey  of  London/  and 
'Annals  of  England,'  from  the  limes  of 
the  Britons  to  his  own.  So  poor, 
however,  was  he,  that,  when  neariy 
eighty,  he  obtained  a  brief  from  the 
king,  to  collect  the  benevolent  cootri* 
butions  of  well-disposed  persons. 

Elzevir,  the  celebrated  Datch 
printer,  who  had  four  brotbeis  all 
printers.  Lewis  became  known  1595 
by  his  neat  and  correct  style  of  setting 
up  his  books  ;  and  was  tbe  first  who 
distinguislied  between  u  and  v. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 


Teajtrtt  brought  into  Europe,  1610, 
by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
from  China.  No  less  than  forty  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  this  shrub  are  now 
annually  imported  into  England. 

Water  fint  brought  to  LotuUm  in 


proper  channels,  to  supply  tha  city 
with  it  in  a  purer  slate  than  the  tiafiic 
on  the  Thames  would  allow,  16t3« 
Sir  Hugh  Middleton  effected  tbb 
important  work  by  uniting  two  rivuleif . 
in  the  parishes  of  Ware  and  Amwe11> 
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llertSy  and  bringing  them  along  thirty- 
Dine  miles  to  a  reservoir,  thence  called 
the  New-rivei^beady  at  Islingtoo.  M id- 
dleton  was  made  a  baronet;  but  the 
undertaking  reduced  him  to  penury. 

Logaritiunt  invented,  1614,  by  lord 
Napier,  of  Merchiston  in  Scotland. 
The  term,  from  the  Greek,  signifies 
the  numbers  of  ratios.  Logarithms  are 
therefore  the  indices  of  the  ratios  of 
numbers  to  one  another,  being  a  series 
of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression, 
corresponding  to  others  in  geometrical 
progression  ;  and  were  invented  to  &• 
cilitate  the  solution  of  astronomical 
problems,  which,  having  required  te- 
dious multiplications  and  divisions, 
were  thus  worked  by  the  easier  methods 
of  addition  and  subtraction.  Napier, 
during  the  infancy  of  algebra,  acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  Archimedes,  as- 
sumed that  all  numbers  were  powers 
of  one  given  number ;  and  thereupon, 
with  a  master  mind,  discovered  a 
method  by  which  the  indices  of  those 
powers  might  be  found.  Napier  also 
made  considerable  improvements  in  tri- 
gonometry ;  and  what  are  called  Na- 
pier's two  rules,  include  every  striking 
variety  of  solution  of  spherical  tri- 
angles. 

Hair-powder  fini  used,  on  curtail- 
ing the  flowing  hair,  for  cleanliness* 
sake.  The  practice  seems  gradually 
losing  ground.  Hair -powder  is 
pounded  starch.  Starch  is  the  sedi- 
ment found  at  the  bottom  of  ves- 
sels, wherein  wheat  has  been  steeped 
in  virater :  the  matter  has  only  to  be 
cleansed  from  impurity,  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

Tfie  Blood  found  to  circulate  in  the 
body  by  Dr.  Harvey,  1619.  He  first 
demonstrated  that  the  heart,  by  its  ac- 
tion, throws  out  the  blood  by  one  of  two 
ventricles  to  the  lungs,  where,  by  our 
breathing  the  pure  air,  it  is  changed 
fipom  a  black  colour  to  red  :  that  being 
then  returned  by  means  of  one  of  two 
auricles  (or  ear-shaped  receivers)  to  the 
heart,  it  is  then  passed  into  the  other 
(or  left)  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  pro- 
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body,  called  arteries.  When  the  arte- 
ries have  thus  distributed  tiieir  charge, 
still  smaller  tubes  than  they  carry  back 
the  blood,  now  deprived  of  its  fine 
red  colour,  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart,  to  undergo  the  same  process  as 
before.  These  smaller  tubes  are  the 
veins.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are 
twenty^ight  pounds  weight  of  this 
vital  fluid  (448  ounces)  in  the  body  of 
a  full  grown  person,  of  which  the  veins 
contain  four-nfUis,  and  the  arteries  one- 
fifth.  It  is  by  means  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  that  every  part  of 
the  body  lives,  becomes  warm,  and  is 
nourished,  the  various  secretions  sepa- 
rated, and  the  chyle  converted  into 
blood ;  chyle  being  a  liquid  separated, 
or  rather  concocted,  by  the  stomach 
from  the  food  taken  therein.  Blood 
consists  (as  the  microscope  shows)  of 
small  globules  floating  in  a  yellowish 
liquid,  called  serum :  these  globules 
alone  receive  the  red  colour. 

Tke  Charter-home^  London^founded 
1611,  by  Thomas  Sutton,  Esq.,  a  mer- 
chant, who  amassed  great  wealth,  inso- 
much that  he  kept  back  the  Spanish 
aimada  one  year,  by  draining  the  bank 
of  Genoa  of   the  money  intended  for 
Philip's  use.    The  charter-house  com- 
prises a  hcapital  as  well  as  a  school, 
and  was  so  named  from  being  built  on 
the  site  of  the  monastery  of  Chartreux. 
The   hospital    is  for  eighty  decayed 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  merchants 
or  military  officers,  each  of  whom  is 
allowed  14/.  a  year,  besides  a  gown, 
provisions,  fuel,  and  two  handsome 
apartments  :  they  dine  in  a  oommon- 
hall,  and  attend  prayen  daily  in  the 
chapel.      The  school   oonsisu   of  a 
master,  preacher,  two  schoolmasters, 
and  forty-four  scholars,  who  are  sup- 
ported free  of  any  expense.    The  boys 
have  an  academical  dress,  like  those 
of  Eton    and  Westminster,   and  go 
eventually  to  either  university. 

Dulwich  College  (God^s  Gift), 
Surrey,  founded  1619  by  Edward 
Allen  an  actor,  for  six  men,  six  women, 
and  twelve  children.     Allen  was  a 


pelted  forthwith   into  the  tubes  ap-   chief  performer  in  the  playsofShaks- 
pointed  to  supply  every  part  of  the  |  peve.     The  college  has  a  warden, 
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master,  and  four  fellows.    The  late  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois  bequeathed  a  splen- 
did collection  of  pictures  to  it,  and 
1 0,000/.  for  a  tomb  for  himself  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I>es  Enfans,  and  for  a  gallery  i 
for  the  paintings.    The  master  is  the  '• 
bead  officer,  and  must  bear  the  name  of  j 
Allen  or  AUeyn.     (Jf  the  four  fellows, 
three  must  be  in  holy  orders,  and  the 
fourth  well   skilled  in  music.      The 
poor  bretliren  and  sisters,  as  they  are 
called,  have  apartments  in  the  college, 
with  every  tiling  requisite    supplied 
ibem,  and  a  very  considerable  pecu- 
niary allowance.    The  children  (boys) 
are  classically  educated  ;  and  are  sent 
with  exhibitions  to  either  university, 
according   to    tlie  discretion    of   tlie 
roaster.    The  income  of  the  college  at 
present  is  at  least  14,000/.  per  annum. 
Tfie  Arundelian  Marblet^  or  Parian 
Chronicle,  discovered. — The  Thermo' 
mtter  invented,  by   Drebel,  a  Dutch- 
man.— Mulbcrry-trcei  fini  planted  in 
England. — Barujiets   first    created. — 
Copjjer-monty  first  used  in  England. 
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— Sedan-chain  first  used,  and  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  the  first  person 
who  rode  in  one,  that  nobleman  baring 
seen  them  in  Spain.  Much  clamour 
was  raised  by  the  common  people  on 
the  occasion  ;  it  being  objected  that 
the  carriers  of  these  vehicles  were  d^ 
graded  to  the  character  of  brute 
beasts 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey,  1603, 
Achmet  I.;  1617,  Mustapba  I.; 
1618,  Osman  II. ;  1622,  MusUplia  I. 
restored  ;  1623,  Amurath  IV.  Popff. 
1592,  Clement  VIII. ;  1605,  Leo  Al. 
and  Paul  V.;  1621,  Gregory  XV.; 
1623,  Urban  VIII.  France.  1589, 
Henry  IV.  ;  1610,  Louis  XIII. 
Russia.  1613,  Michael  Fa»dorovitcb. 
Suteden.  1592,  Sigismund  of  Poland  ; 
1604^  Charles  IX.  ;  1611,  Gusiavas 
Adolphus.  Denmark  and  Norwajf. 
1 588,  Christiem  I V .  Spain  and  Ptr- 
tugal.  1598,  Philip  III.;  1631, 
Philip  IV.  Germunif.  1576,  Uodol- 
phus  II.;  1612,  Matthias;  1619, 
Ferdinand  II. 


SECTION  II. 

CHARLES  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1625  TO  1649 — 24  years. 

Personal  History.  Charles  I.  was  bom  at  Dumfermline  in  Scotland  1600, 
being  the  son  of  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark.  His  presence  was  prepoi* 
sessing,  though  his  aspect  was  melancholy.  His  face  was  regular,  handsome, 
and  well-complexioned  :  his  body  strong,  healthy,  and  justly  proportioned  : 
and  being  of  a  middle  stature,  he  was  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  He 
excelled  in  horsemanship  and  other  exercises  :  and  possessed  all  the  exteiior, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  essential  qualities,  which  form  an  accomplished  prince. 
His  virtues  predominated  above  his  imperfections ;  for  scarcely  any  of 
his  faults  deserve  a  harsher  term.  His  dignity  was  free  from  pride,  his 
humanity  from  weakness,  his  bravery  from  rashness,  his  temperance  from 
austerity,  his  frugality  from  avarice.  To  speak  the  most  harshly  of  him,  his 
beneficent  disposition  was  clouded  by  a  somewhat  ungracious  manner; 
and  his  moderate  temper  exempted  him  not  from  hasty  and  precipitate 
resolutions. 

The  lot  of  Charles  was  cast  in  a  period,  when  the  precedents  of  the  Tudor 
reigns  and  his  father's,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  arbitrary  power ;  while  the 
venius  of  tlie  people,  roused  by  the  general  spread  of  opinions,  which  the  £tU 
of  the  catholic  church  allowed,  ran  violently  towards  liberty  in  thinking  and  in 
acting.    From  the  uniformity  enforced  by  the  Romish  fiuth,  all  had  been 
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emancipated ;  and  as  Calvinists,  Arroinians,  Socinians,  arose  out  of  the  body 
of  reformers,  the  fickle  part  of  mankind  saw  little  reason  why  a  choice  should 
not  be  permitted  them  in  political  as  well  as  religious  matters.  Under 
the  guise  of  superior  sanctity,  therefore,  the  puritans  overturned  the  state  ; 
and,  in  the  commonwealth  which  ensued,  the  tyranny  of  one  fanatical  sect  took 
the  former  seat  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  progress  of  liberty  from  confusion  to  fanatical  domination,  is  evident  to 
the  commonest  reader  of  our  history,  from  Henry's  breach  with  the  pope  to  the 
murder  of  Charles  I.  Charles,  therefore,  as  the  one  attempting  to  oppose  the 
great  engine,  when  it  had  reached  a  point  of  velocity  which  no  mortal  tact 
could  stay,  /ell^a  victim  to  his  arduous  endeavour ;  and  the  mass  rolled  on, 
overwhelming  church,  nobility,  and  all  that  hitherto  had  been  thought  sacred 
by  the  nation.  If  then  the  political  prudence  of  Charles  could  not,  in  so 
terrible  an  emergency,  extricate  him  from  his  perilous  situation,  he  may  be 
excused,  the  more  especially  when  one  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  what  conduct, 
in  his  circumstances,  could  have  maintained  the  authority  of  his  crown,  and 
restored  the  peace  of  the  country.  Exposed,  without  revenue,  and  without 
arms,  to  the  assaults  of  furious,  implacable,  and  bigoted  ^tions,  it  was  never 
permitted  him,  but  with  the  most  fatal  consequences,  to  commit  the  smallest 
mistake;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to  be  imposed  on  the  greatest  human 
capacity. 

As  a  domestic  character,  Charles  was  most  amiable  and  exemplary.  In  hiv 
intercourse  with  the  parliament,  he  was  often  alone  opposed  to  the  insinuating 
language,  and  sophistical  arguments  of  numerous  delegates  ;  but  none  ever 
left  him  without  admiring  his  firmness,  the  acuteness  of  his  remarks,  the  pro- 
priety of  his  answers,  and  the  general  intelligence  and  powerful  elocution  with 
which  he  supported  his  conversation.  Though  his  enemies  have  attempted  to 
rob  him  of  the  meritof  writing  the  'Eikon  Basilike,'a|pathetic  composition  which 
operated  in  his  fovourlike  the  testament  of  Cesar  at  Rome,  and  which  required 
the  abilities  of  a  Milton  to  vilify  it,  yet  he  is  now  generally  imagined  to  be  the 
author,  and  not  bishop  Gauden,  the  king's  style  beine  peculiar,  and  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  prelate.  In  a  word,  it  has  been  said  of  Charles  I.,  that 
'he  was  the  worthiest  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the  best  friend,  the 
best  husband,  the  best  father,  and  the  best  Christian,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.' 

Charles,  when 'prince  of  Wales,  had  been  to  Spain  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, to  see  if  lie  should  like  the  person  of  the  infimta,  in  which  expedition 
he  assumed  a  disguise:  he,  however,  returned  whole  in  heart,  and  the  only 
issue  of  the  visit  was  the  introduction  of  Spanish  slashed  doublets  and  dresses, 
which  kept  the  ^hion  in  England  until  the  king's  death.  Charles  married 
Henrietta-Maria,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  whom  he  had  (amongst 
other  children)  Charles  IL ;  Mary,  wife  of  William  prince  of  Orange,  and 
mother  of  our  William  III.,  and  Jamei  IL 

Political  History .  When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  the  kingdom  was 
embroiled  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and  the  whole  P^PJe  were  at  enmity  with  his 
late  Other's  fiivourite,  the  auke  of  Buckingham.  The  first  parliament  which 
he  summoned,  being  much  more  ready  to  state  grievances  than  to  giant  sup- 
plies, the  king  dissolved ;  and,  by  loans  and  other  means,  an  eMpedition  was 
ntted  out  against  Spain,  which  terminated  in  disgrace  and  disappointment.  In 
the  next  year  a  new  parliament  was  called;  and  the  jealousy  which  prevailed 
between  the  crown  and  that  assembly,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  king's 
misfortunes.  The  commons  impeached  Buckingham,  and  the  king  sup- 
ported him.    They  held  fiist  the  public  purse,  and  he  intimated  a  design  of 
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following 'new  counsels;*  and  he  suddenly  and  ar.grily  .dismissed  theo, 
while  tl^y  were  preparing  a  remonstrance  against  the  levying  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  without  consent  of  parliament.  Charles's  difficulties  wsre  further 
increased  by  a  war  with  France,  in  gratification  of  tlie  private  enmity  of 
Buckingham;  who  added  to  the  odium  against  him,  by  an  ill-fated  ezpediiioD 
to  aid  the  Huguenots  of  Kochelle.  A  new  parliament,  in  1628,  forced  the 
king  to  pass  into  a  law  the  Petition  of  Right,  which  recognised  more  than 
usual  privileges  in  the  subject.  The  assassination  of  Buckingham  soon  after, 
removed  that  source  of  discord ;  but  as  the  parliament  still  violently  opposed 
tlie  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the  king  dissolved  it,  and  retotved  to 
proceed  without  one.  He  accordingly  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  and  French 
wars,  and  raised  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  afterwards  lord  Strafford,  a  roan  of 
singular  firmness  and  talent,  to  the  principal  place  in  his  counsels.  In  chnrch 
atiairs  he  was  guided  by  Laud,  bishop  of  London,  a  prelate  of  great  learning 
and  piety,  but  zealous  beyond  discretion,  and  therefore  an  unfit  man  to  aid 
the  king  in  his  very  hazardous  situation. 

Several  years  passed  away  in  the  execution  of  plans  for  raising  money 
without  the  assistance  of  parliament;  ^hile  some  arbitrary  proceedings  uf 
Laud  in  the  star-chamber,  increased  the  rage  of  the  popular  party.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  perceive,  at  this  juncture,  that  Charles  and  his  advisen 
strove  to  maintain  a  portion  of  prerogative  that  had  become  incompatible 
with  the  progress  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  little  skilful 
concession  was  not  usea,  before  the  respect  entertained  for  the  king's  virtnes 
was  diminished.  All  who  spoke  even  against  the  principle  of  raising  money 
without  a  parliament  were  summarily  punished ;  until  at  length  soaie  daring 
spiriis  began  to  refuse  payment  for  mere  opposition's  sake.  Such  of  the  puritans 
as  despaired  of  carrying  their  point  against  the  crown,  emigrated  to  America; 
and  it  is  curious  to  record  that,  by  order  of  the  court,  one  ship-load  of  such 
recusants  was  ominously  stopped,  in  the  number  of  whom  were  John  Hampden 
and  Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  was  in  1637  that  Hampden  commenced  the  career  of  resistance,  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  ship-money,  the  right  to  levy  which  without  a  parliament  he 
brought  into  a  court  of  law  ;  and  although  he  was  nonsuited,  the  public 
caught  up  the  affair,  and  determined  to  carry  matters  to  the  utmost  extremity. 
It  was  in  Scotland,  however,  that  formal  warlike  opposition  was  destined  to 
commence.  Charles  having  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  English  lituigy 
there,  the  most  violent  tumults  ensued,  and  a  <  Solemn  League  and  Covenant' 
was  entered  into,  1638,  by  which  all  of  the  puritanical  sects  engaged  to  stand 
by  each  other.  They  even  levied  an  army,  against  which  the  king  headed  an 
undisciplined  English  force,  so  equivocally  inclined,  that,  not  daring  to  tnist 
it,  he  agreed  to  a  peace.  After  an  intermission  of  eleven  years,  Charies 
again  assembled  a  parliament,  which  be  hastily  dissolved ;  and  he  prosecuted 
several  of  its  members  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  opposition. 
An  army,  which  he  soon  after  sent  against  the  Scots,  who  were  again  re- 
bellious, being  defeated  at  Newburn  upon  Tyne,  the  king,  when  he  arrifcd 
at  York,  notwithstanding  Strafford's  advice  to  proceed  with  vigour,  made  a 
treaty  with  the  insurgent  leaders,  and  returned  to  London. 

Having  agreed  to  call  another  parliament,  1640,  that  assembly,  afterwards 
called  the  long  parliament,  was  brought  together,  which  ceased  not  until  it 
had  established  a  democracy  on  the  ruins  of  monarchy.  It  derived  its  aame 
from  the  king's  own  oversight,  he  having  passed  an  act  to  render  it  perpetual, 
that  the  commons  might  raise  money  from  the  citiaens  of  Lonoon  ;  who 
refused  loans,  unless  the  house  should  sit  long  enough  to  see  them  repaid. 
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The  first  thing  done  by  this  tssembly  was  to  impeach  the  minister ;  Pym,  a 
violent  repablican,  attribating  all  that  had  been  wrong  in  the  country  to 
Strafford's  machinations.  ^Hiat  lord  was  accordingljr  arraigned  for  high 
treason  ;  and  after  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  confuted  all  the 
accusations  of  his  enemies,  was  found  guilty.  While  Charles  was  labouring  to 
prevent  his  execution,  a  letter  from  the  earl,  calling  upon  him,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  patriotism,  to  make  his  life  the  sacrifice  of  a  mutual  reconciliation 
between  the  king  and  the  people,  decided  the  matter;  and  the  earl  was 
beheaded  on  Tower-bill,  behaving  with  that  composed  dignity  of  resolution 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  character.  The  high  commission 
court,  and  that  of  star-chamber,  were  now  abolished ;  and  the  kiog,  shorn  of 
his  prerogative,  became  a  passive  spectator  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  commons. 

In  the  mean  time  a  flame  burst  forth  in  Ireland,  which  had  no  small  effect 
in  kindling  the  ensuing  conflagration  at  home.  The  oppressed  catholic  popu- 
lation of  that  country  seeing,  in  the  confusion  of  the  times,  a  fiivourable 
opportunity  for  regaining  their  rights,  laid  a  plan  for  a  general  rising.  They 
feiled  by  an  accident  in  Dublin  ;  but  a  dreadful  massacre  of  the  protestams 
took  place  in  every  other  part  of  the  island.  As  the  insurgents  aflected  to 
have  received  a  royal  commission  thus  to  punish  puritanism,  the  English 
commons  pretendea  to  believe  them ;  and  inveighing  against  what  they  termed 
the  errors  of  the  reign,  they  called  for  the  abolition  of  the  episcopal  order. 
So  greatly  did  they  now  provoke  the  hitherto  compliant  Charles,  that  he 
attempted  in  person,  with  an  armed  force,  to  seise  five  of  the  members  while 
sitting.  As  he  failed,  however,  in  his  object,  by  the  escape  of  the  parties,  he 
lost  courage,  and,  with  great  vrant  of  tact,  apologized  to  the  house  for  the 
proceeding.  The  militia  of  the  city  vras  soon  organized  by  the  accused  mem- 
bers ;  the  queen  fled  to  Holland  to  procure  aid ;  and  Charles  and  the  prince  of 
Wales  hastened  to  York.  The  die  was  now  cast.  Charles  was  received  in 
his  progress  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty  from  the  gentry  ;  and  many 
eminent  and  virtuous  characters,  who  had  been  his  opponents  in  minor 
matters,  readily  joined  him.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  puritans  to  a  man, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  trading  towns,  and  such  as  had  nothing  to  lose, 
sided  with  the  parliament. 

When  the  king  was  assured  that  the  militia  of  London  was  in  array  under 
the  commons,  he  erected  his  standard  at  Nottibgham,  1642,  a  hostile  decla- 
ration, which  the  parliament  speedily  answered.  The  first  action  took  place 
at  Edgehill,  and  although  indecisive,  it  enabled  Charles  to  approach  London ; 
but  he  soon  after  retired  to  Oxford,  where  some  fruitless  negotiations  were 
entered  into.  In  1644  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  over  the  royalists  at 
Marston-moor ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  king  lost  all  at  Naseby.  Thence- 
forward a  series  of  disasters  attended  the  royal  arms  every  where,  and  Charles 
came  to  the  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
troops,  then  lying  before  Newark. 

But  just  before  this  catastrophe,  the  parliament,  to  show  its  animosity  to  the 
king,  executed  archbishop  Laud,  who  had  long  been  imprisoned.  The  same 
illegality  as  had  appeared  m  the  case  of  Strafford,  the  same  violence  and  ini- 
quity in  conducting  the  trial,  are  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
this  prelate's  prosecution.  He  died  with  great  dignity,  observing  to  those 
about  him,  '  No  one  can  be  more  willing  to  send  me  out  of  life,  than  I  am 
desirous  to  go.' 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  received  with  respect  by  the  Scots,  though  placed 
under  a  guard  ;  and  a  series  of  abortive  negotiations  ensuing,  an  agreement 
was  most  atrociously  made  with  the  parliament  to  surrender  him  to  their  com- 
missioners, on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  claimed  as  arrears  by  the  Scottish 
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army.  The  king  wai  accordingly  carried  first  to  Holmby-housc,  Northampton- 
shire, then  to  the  head -quarters  of  the  army  at  Heading,  and  soon  after  to 
Hampton-court.  Fear  of  the  Independents,  who  now  seemed  the  rising,  and 
were  known  to  be  the  most  fJEmatical  party  amongst  the  rebeb,  induced  the 
monarch  to  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  where  he  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  Hammond,  the  governor,  a  creature  of  Cromwell's,  who  lodged  him  in  Caris- 
brook  castle.  While  there,  the  Scots,  repenting  of  their  treachery,  marched 
a  large  army  towards  the  south  to  relieve  him ;  but  Cromwell  wholly  defeated 
It,  while  Fairfax  put  down  similar  loyal  attempts  in  Essex  and  Kent.  A  new 
negotiation  was  now  opened  with  the  king ;  and  Charles  so  nearly  agreed  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  rebels,  that  a  vote  passed  the  commons  expressive  of  a 
wish  to  come  to  terms.  The  triumphant  army  of  Cromwell,  however,  juii 
returned  from  the  defeat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  entered  the  House,  and 
drove  therefrom  all  the  members  inclined  to  favour  the  monarch,  denouncint; 
liim  a  traitor.  As  the  Lords  refused  to  concur  in  a  vote  for  this  purpose,  the 
latter  declared  their  concurrence  unnecessary  ;  and  Charles  being  conducted  to 
London,  and  stripped  of  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  was  brought  before  the  court 
of  justice  especially  erected  for  so  unprecedented  a  trial,  January  1649. 

The  behaviour  of  the  king  had  been  calm  and  dignified  throughout  his 
troubles ;  and  in  no  respect  was  it  more  so  than  on  this  eventful  occasion. 
Three  times  he  objected  to  the  authority  of  the  court,  and  supported  his  refusal 
by  clear  and  cogent  arguments.  At  length  evidence  being  heard  against  hioii 
on  the  proof  that  he  had  been  in  arms  against  the  parliamentary  forces,  sen- 
tence of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him.  He  asked  for  a  conference  with 
both  houses,  but  his  request  was  refused,  and  only  three  days  were  allowed  him 
to  prci)are  fur  his  end.  As  he  left  the  tribunal,  he  was  insulted  by  a  portion 
of  the  soldiery  ;  and  other  base  and  unpardonable  indignities  were  offered  to 
him,  which  he  bore  with  his  usual  equanimity.  The  interposition  of  fbreign 
powers,  the  devotion  of  friends  and  ministers,  who  sought  to  save  him  by  taking 
all  the  blame  upon  thpmselves,  were  vain  ;  and  after  passing  the  brief  time 
allowed  in  religious  exercises,  and  in  tender  interviews  with  his  family  and 
friends,  he  was  led  to  the  scaflbld  January  30th,  before  his  own  palace  of 
Whitehall.  The  body  and  head  were  instantly  put  into  a  coffin,  and  con- 
veyed first  to  St.  James's,  and  thence  privately  to  Windsor;  where  the  usurpers 
of  the  government  permitted  their  interment,  provided  the  expenses  of  the 
funeral  exceeded  not  500/.  The  fanatical  governor  of  the  castle,  however, 
would  not  suffer  bishop  Juxon  to  read  the  burial  service  on  the  occasion, 
declaring  that,  ^  as  the  common  prayer-book  was  put  down,  he  would  not 
suffer  it  to  be  used  in  tlic  garrison  under  his  command  ;'  so  that  the  coffin  was 
placed  in  a  grave  hastily  dug  in  St.  George's  chapel,  near  the  tomb  of  Hen^ 
VlII.,  in  perfect  silence.  Upon  the  cofhn  was  a  plate  of  silver  with  the 
words  *  King  (Charles,  1649 ;'  and  the  velvet  pall  \^as  buried  with  it. 

As  doubts  long  existed  respecting  the  burial-place  of  Charles,  the  Pnnce 
Regent  ordered,  in  his  own  presence,  a  search  to  be  made,  1813  ;  when  the  coffin, 
which  was  of  lead,  was  found,  covered  by  the  pall.  W'ithin  this  was  a  wooden 
one  much  decayed,  containing  the  body  wrapped  in  cerecloth,  into  the  folds 
of  which  an  unctuous  matter  had  been  poured.  The  shape  of  the  fece  was 
perfect ;  the  pointed  beard,  many  of  the  teeth,  and  much  of  the  hair  remained ; 
and  the  head  had  been  severed  from  the  body  by  a  tiansverse  cut  through  the 
fourth  cervical  vertebra. 

CHIEF   DOMFSTIC    EVEKTS. 

TViai  and  Execution  of  the  King.  I  sat  in  the  painted  chamber ;  and  pnyers 
On  January  20ih,  1649,  the  high  court  I  were  just  over,  when  it  was  announced 
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that  the  king,  borne  in  a  close  sedan 
between  two  rows  of  soldiers,  was  ap- 
proaching. Cromwell  ran  to  a  window, 
and  as  suddenly  returned,  pale  yet 
highly  excited,  calling  out, '  He  is  here, 
he  is  here,  sirs ;  the  hour  for  this  grand 
affair  draws  nigh.    Decide,  I  pray  ye, 
what  ye  intend  to  reply;  for  he  will 
instantly  inquire  in  whose  name,  and 
by  what  authority,  we  presume  to  try 
him.'   No  one  replying  at  the  moment, 
Henry  Martin  at  length  observed,  '  In 
the  name  of  the  commons,  and  of  all 
the  good  people  of  England.'   To  this 
no  objection  was  made,  and  the  court 
adjourned  to  Westminster-hall,  headed 
by  Bradshaw,  the   president.     Brad- 
shaw  took  his  seat  in  a  chair  of  state ; 
on  the  right  and  left  were  the  members 
of  the  court  on  seats  of  scarlet  cloth ; 
while  the  guards  filled  the  ends  of  the 
hall.    The  doors  being  thrown  open, 
the  crowd  rushed  in,  and  the  prisoner 
was  ordered  to  be  brought  forward. 
Under  guard  of  Colonel  Hacker,  and 
thirty-two  other  officers,  the  king  en- 
tered, walking  with  a  gold-headed  cane ; 
and  on  coming  to  the  arm-chair  placed 
for  him  at  the  bar,  fixed  a  long  and 
severe  look  upon  the  court,  and  then 
seated  himself,  without  taking  off  his 
hat.    Suddenly  he  rose,  looked  first  at 
the  guard,  and  then  at  the  spectators, 
again  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  judges, 
and  sat  down  amidst  the  general  si- 
lence of  the  court.  Bradshaw  now  rose, 
and  calling  him  '  Charles  Stuart,'  de- 
sired him  to  listen  to  the  charges  to  be 
preferred  against  him.    The  attorney- 
general  then  walked  forward  to  recite 
them  ;  when  Charles,  putting  out  his 
cane,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  cried  '  Silence  1'  and  at  the  same 
instant  the  gold  head  of  the  king's 
cane  fell  audibly  on  the  ground.    The 
monarch,  who  was,  in  common  with 
the  people  of  his  day,  swayed  by  super- 
stitious notions,  seemed  much  affected 
by  this  incident,  picked  up  the  orna- 
ment, resumed  his  seat,  and  said  no 
more.      When    the   attorney-general, 
with  great  bitterness,  pronounced  him 
*a  tyrant,  traitor,  and  murderer,'  the 
king  laughed,  but  replied  not;   but 


when  called  on  to  plead  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  he  refused  so  to  do,  unless  in- 
formed by  what  authority  the  court 
ventured  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  him. 
A  discussion  ensuing  between  himself 
and  Bradshaw  on  this  point,  the  latter 
insolently  ordered  his  removal ;  and 
on  the  next  day,  being  in  like  manner 
brought  up,  the  president  began  by 
saying,  '  We  sit  by  authority  of  th« 
commons  of  England,  an  authority  to 
which  you  are  to  be  held  responsible  ;' 
and  when  the  king  again  refused  to 
plead,  he  was  again  removed,  calling 
out  to  the  people, '  Bear  in  mind,  that 
your  king  is  to  be  condemned  without- 
being  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  his  and  your  own  liberties !' 

It  was  on  the  27th  that  this  ini- 
quitous court  opened  in  the  painted 
chamber  for  the  last  time;  and  the 
names  being  called  over  as  usual,  a 
woman's  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim 
from  the  gallery,  at  the  name  of  Fair- 
fax,  'He  has  too  much  sense  to  be 
here!'.   When  the  king  entered,  the 
soldiers,  incited  by  Axtell  their  com- 
mander, grossly  insulted  him ;  the  peo- 
ple, meantime,  seemed  paralysed,  and 
said  nothing.    The  king  wished  first 
to  address  the  court;  but  Bradshaw 
overruled  this,  and  was  solemnly  call- 
ing on  all  present  to    recollect    that 
'the  pisoner  at   the   bar  had    been 
brought  by  consent  of  the  nation  to 
answer  for  his  crimes  at  that  bar/  when 
the  same  female  voice  called  out, '  Not 
half  the  people  1  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
a  traitor!'     This  courageous  woman 
proved   to  be    lady  Fair&x   herself, 
whom  Axtell,  applying  to  her  and  the 
other  ladies  present  the  grossest  epi- 
thets, soon  silenced  by  sending  a  file 
of  soldiers  into  the  gallery.    Bradshaw 
then  proceeded  ;  but  as  the  king  de- 
manded to  be  heard  by  his  peers,  and 
colonel  Downs,  one  of  the  court,  leaned 
to  his  request,    the  whole  party  ad- 
journed for  a  time  to  anotner  room, 
and  in  half  an  hour  returned,  declaring 
that  his  wish  could  not  be  complied 
with.    Charles  appeared  to  be  sub- 
dued on  hearing  this,  and  no  longer 
insisted  with  any  degree  of  vigour. 
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i»€iUence  of  death  haring  then  been 
pronounced,  he  attempted  to  speak, 
but  was  refused  that  privilege  by  Brad- 
shaw,  who  called  out,  'Guards,  re- 
move your  prisoner.'  The  king,  though 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers,  exclaimed, 
*  Surely,  sir,  with  your  permission,  I 
can  speak  after  sentence  I  Stay,  sol- 
diers. The  sentence,  sir — sir,  think 
what  justice  others  are  to  expect  !* — 
And  with  these  words  on  his  lips,  he 
was  hustled  from  the  hall,  many  of  the 
soldiers  spitting  in  his  face,  reviling 
him,  and  more  than  one  even  striking 
him.  One  poor  fellow,  however,  like 
the  thief  00  the  cross,  called  to  Charles 
for  his  blessing,  and  endeavoured  to 
allay  the  rancour  of  his  companions  ; 
but  Axtell,  coming  liehind  him, 
knocked  him  down :  whereat  the  king 
could  not  help  saying,  '  Sir,  you  have 
assuredly  visited  his  sin  with  a  heavy 
punishment  V  Many  in  the  crowd, 
not  soldiers,  poured  forth  their  wishes 
for  his  preservation ;  and  the  king, 
softened  by  this  unexpected  commi- 
seration, warmly  expressed  his  gra- 
titude for  their  dutiful  affection. 
\Vhen  in  the  park  again,  returning  to 
the  ])alace  of  St.  James's,  some  rude 
soldiers  pressed  upon  him  arid  shouted 
out '  Justice  !'  on  which  the  monarch 
calmly  observed,  '  Poor  souls !  for  a 
little  money  they  would  do  as  much 
against  their  commanders.' 

The  king  passed  the  three  days*  in- 
terval allowed  him  with  great  tran- 
quillity, chiefly  in  reading  and  de- 
votion. All  his  family  that  remained 
in  England  were  allowed  access  to 
him  ;  viz.,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and 
duke  of  Gloucester,  the  former  very 
young,  and  the  latter  nearly  an  infiint. 
lie  desired  the  princess  to  tell  her 
mother  that  he  had  never  once,  even 
in  thought,  failed  in  fidelity  towards 
her;  and  taking  the  young  duke  on 
his  knee,  he  said,  *They  are  going  to 
cut  off  thy  father's  head.'  At  these 
words,  the  child  looked  very  stead- 
fiistly  u)ioD  him.  *  Mark,  child,'  con- 
tinued the  king,  '  what  I  say  :  they 
will  cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps 
make  ihee  a  king :  but  thou  must  not 


be  a  king  so  long  as  thy  brothov 
Charles  and  James  are  alive!'  The 
little  prince    passionately  exclaimed, 

<  I  will  be  torn  in  pieces  first !' 

On  the  morning  of  his  death, 
Charles  awoke  two  hours  before  day- 
break, after  a  sound  sleep  of  four 
hours.  He  called  to  Sir  Thomas  Her- 
bert, who  lay  on  a  pallet  by  his  side, 
and  bade  him  rise;  'for,'  said  he,  '1 
have  a  great  work  to  do  this  day !'  He 
then  said  to  an  attendant,  *  Let  me 
have  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary, 
by  reason  the  season  is  so  sharp;*  (it 
was  a  severe  frost,  so  that  bishop 
Juxon  induced  the  king  to  wear  a 
cloak  till  the  moment  of  his  death;) 

<  as,  if  I  should  shake,  some  observers 
will  think  it  proceeds  from  fear.  I 
would  have  no  such  imputation.  I 
fear  not  death  ;  for  I  oless  God,  1 
am  prepared  1 '  Bishop  Juxon  then 
came,  and  read  the  church  service  for 
the  day  with  him  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock 
colonel  Hacker  arrived,  and  entering 
the  royal  chamber,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot,  announced  that  it  was 
time  to  set  off  for  Whitehall.  The 
king  cheerfully  agreed  to  begin  his  last 
walk  on  earth;  which  was  from  St. 
James's  palace,  across  the  park  to 
Whitehall,  bishop  Juxon  accompany- 
ing him  on  one  side,  and  culooel 
Tomlinson  on  the  other,  both  bare- 
headed. Charles  walked  fast,  and 
every  now  and  then  called  out  to  the 
guard  to  walk  apace.  As  he  passed 
Spring-garden,  he  pointed  to  a  tree, 
saying,  <  That  tree  was  planted  by 
hrother  Henry ;'  and  he  then  suddenly 
said  to  Juxon,  '  I  now  go  to  strive  for 
an  heavenly  crown,  with  less  solicitude 
than  I  have  often  fought  for  an  euthly 
one.'  On  reaching  Whitehall,  the  pfc- 
paratiuns  were  not  complete,  so  that 
he  took,  when  offered,  a  glass  of  claret 
and  some  bread  about  twelve;  and 
soon  after,  the  bishop  administered  the 
sacrament  to  him. 

The  warrant  for  the  execution  was  at 
length  brought  by  Hacker,  signed  fust 
by  Cromwell,  who  had  obtained  the 
names  of  his  adherents  to  the  docu- 
ment afler  no  small  contention ;  having 
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even,  in  his  resentment,  spirted  the  ink 
out  of  his  pen  over  the  band  and  iJEice 
of  one  of  the  party.  In  fiust,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  trifle  whichy  after  all 
this  formal  mockery  of  justice,  turned 
the  scale  against  the  monarch. 

With  great  calmness  King  Charles 
walked  to  the  scaffold,  having  with 
him  the  bishop  and  colonel ;  and  afler 
addressing    rather    those    who    were 
around  him  than  the  people  beneath 
(as  the  parliament  had  ordered  an  im- 
mense guard  to  keep  off  the  people), 
he  closed  his  earthly  communing  with 
a  few  pious  observations  to  Juxoo,  and 
some  words  of  caution  to  the  execu- 
tioner.   Speaking  to  the  latter  (who 
was  the  common  hangman,  Richard 
Brandon,  disi^uised  by  a  mask),  he 
said,  'I  shall  say  but  short  prayers ; 
and  when  I  put  out  my  hands,  do  your 
duty/    Then  turning  to  the  bishop,  he 
said,  *  I  go  from  a  corruptible  to  an 
incorruptible  crown,  where  no  disturb- 
ance can  be.' — '  You  exchange,  Sire,' 
said  the  prelate,  *  an  earthly  for  a  hea- 
venly   crown, — a   goodly  exchange  1' 
He  gave   his  George  to  the  bishop, 
saying  *  Remember !'  (meaning  that  he 
was  to  convey  it,  if  possible,  to  prince 
Charles);  and  then,  fitting  his  head  to 
the   block,  said    to  the  executioner, 
*  You  must  set  it  fast.' — Soon  after,  he 
knelt  down,  and,  having  offered  up  a 
brief  prayer,  gave  the  appointed  signal ; 
whereon  Brandon,  at  a  blow,  severed 
his  head  from  his  body,  and  holding  it 
up,  cried  aloud,  '  Behold  the  head  of 
a  traitor  1'  A  dismal  groan,  such  (says 
an  eyewitness)  as  never  before  was 
heard,  resounded  in  every  direction  ;  a 
vast  number  of  persons,  oren  and  wo- 
men»  fainted ;  and  as  the  shrieks  of  the 
females  began  to  prepondeiate,  several 
troops   of  horse,   marching  up  from 
Charing- cross,  pressed  upon  tne  vast 
assembled  crowd,  and  rapidly  cleared 
the  street  before  Whitehall.    . 

The  Civil  Battles,  In  these  con- 
tests, the  cavaliers  identified  their 
quarrel  with  their  honour  and  their 
love  of  country.  They  appeared,  like 
the  knights  of  chivalric  days,  with 
loose  locks  escaping  from  beneath  their 


plumed  helmets^  their  accoutrements 
glittering   in    the  sun,  and   carrying 
themselves  with  all  the  noartial  pride 
which    makes   the  battle-day  like  a 
pageant   of  a  festival.     While  they 
pranced  to  and  firo»  as  if  to  make  a 
jest  of  death,  their  tmmpets  sounded 
a  loud  defiance.    The  roundheads,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  seen  arranged  in 
deep  masses ;  and  with  their  steel  caps 
and   high-crowned   hats  drawn  close 
over  their  brows,  they  looked  determi- 
nation.    With  hard-closed  lips,  they 
displayed  the    inlv-working   rage    of 
their  hearts,  now  bfovm  up  to  furnace- 
heat  by  the  extempore  effusions  of  their 
preachers ;  and  every  now  and  then 
their  fierce  wrath  found  vent  in  the  tmri- 
ble  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psalms 
and  prophecies.  The  royalists  regarded 
their  adversaries  with  that  scorn  which 
the  gay  and  high-born  affect  at  least  for 
the  precise  and  sour-mannered ;  while, 
on  tne  other  hand,  the  soldiers  of  the 
covenant  looked  on  their  enemies  as 
the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  considered 
themselves  as  a  people  especially  ap- 
pointed to  crush  them : — a  creed  which 
extinguished  fear  and  remorse  together. 
There  was  bravery  and  virtue  in  both 
parties  :  but  with  this  high  advantage 
on  the  parliamentary  side, — that,  while 
the  aristocratic  honour  of  the  royalists 
separated  the  patrician  firom  the  ple- 
beian soldier  in  their  army,  the  reli- 
gious zeal  of  the  puritans  bound  officer 
and  man  together  in  a  fierce  and  re- 
solute sympathy,  and  made  equality 
itself  an  argument  for  subordination. 
The  captain  prayed  at  the  head  of  his 
company ;    and  the  general's  oration 
was  a  sermon. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  record  all  the 
marchings  and  counter-marchings  of 
two  ill-disciplined  armies :  suffice  it 
to  say  that,  when  the  king  reviewed  his 
forces  first  at  Wellington,  in  Shrop- 
shire, he  found  them  amount  to  10,000; 
and  if  wealthy  soldiers  could  have 
availed,  he  had  a  vast  advantage  over 
the  parliament-troops,  one  regiment  of 
his  guards  alone,  under  lord  Bernard 
Stuart,  having  landed  estates  to  an 
amount  greater  than  the  property  of 
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the  then  whole  houses  of  lords  and ' 
commons.     Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the ! 
unfortunate  Palatine,  was  general  of  the  j 
king's  horse,  and  Sir  Jacob  Astley  of; 
his  foot ;  and  the  earl  of  Lindesay  was  i 
over  all.    The  parliament-forces,  then 
under  lord  Essex,  amounted  to  at  least 
24,000,  and  were  daily  augmenting. 
The  chief  leaders  besides  £ssex,  were 
Waller,    Bradshaw,    Ireton,    Fairfax, 
Cromwell,  Hampden,  Lambert,   and 
Fleetwood,     llie  first  battle  of  mo- 
ment was  that  of  Edgehill,  1642  ;  in  a 
skirmish  at  Chalgrave,  Hampden,  con- 
fessedly the  most  upright  man  amongst 
the  parliamentarians,  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  soon  died  ;   and  at  the 
battle  of   Newbury  (all  in   the  first 
campaign),  Charles  lost  his  excellent 
general,  Lucius  Carey,  lord  Falkland. 
The  fight  of  Marston-Moor,  in  which 
50,000    British  troops   were   led    to 
mutual  slaughter,   terminated   (July, 
1644)    unfovourably    for    the    king, 
Cromwell   l)eing  therein  opposed  to 
prince  Rupert,  and  taking  his  whole 
train  of  artillery.    The  fight  of  Naseby 
(June,  1645)  closed  the  civil  contest; 
for  when  it  was  known  that  the  king 
had  been  driven  off  the  field  by  the 
success  of  Cromwell  Fairfax  and  Ire- 
ton,  with  the  loss  of  all  his  ammunition 
and  artillery,  and  of  5000  prisoners, 
the  royal  cause  every  where  gave  way. 
The  Cornish  people,  had  they  been 
well  supportea,  would  probably  have 
now  effected  all  that  was  required  by 
the  king;   but  their  troops,  however 
loyally  disposed,  were  too  ill-disci- 
plined to  stand  against  the  parliament- 
arians.   The  navy,  from  the  first,  was 
on  the  side  of  the  commons.     The 
Scots,  afler  their  sale  of  the  king  for 
400,000/.,  repnted,  and  sent  20,000 
men  under  liamilton  and   Langdale 
into  England,  though  without  effect; 
and  the  king's  lasit  fortress,  Colchester, 
after  the  most  heroic  defence,  capitu- 
lated to  Fairfax,  who,  contrary  to  his 
accustomed     lenity,     sacrificed     Sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle, 
fur  their  devotion  and  fidelity  to  the 
royal  cause. 
Aitatunation  qfBwkingktm,    The 
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duke  had  gone  to  Portsmouth  1628,  to 
conduct  the  large  fleet  and  army  assem- 
bled to  relieve  Rochelle,  the  Ilaguenot 
station   in   France,  which    was   now 
closely  blockaded  by  the  French.    It 
was  at  this  juncture  that  one  Feltoo, 
of  good  femily,  who  had  formerly  been 
refused  a  vacant  post  in  the  army  by 
the  duke,  finding  that  the  parliament 
had    issued    a    remonstrance  against 
Buckingham's  waste   of   the    public 
money,  resolved  to  revenge  himself  for 
his  private  injury,  and  do  the  com- 
mons a  service.    Obtaining  access  to  a 
military  company,  wherein  the  duke 
was  conversing,  Felton  approached  bis 
victim  unnot'ced,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.    The  duke  only  called  out, 
'  The  villain  has  killed  me  I'  and  fell 
dead  on  the  spot.     No  one  liad  seen 
the  blow,  nor  the  person  who  gave  it ; 
but  a  hat  being  picked  up,  on  the  in- 
side of  which  was  a  paper  sewn,  con- 
taining part  of  the  remonstrance  of  the 
commons,  it  was  concluded  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  assassin.    At  Uie  same 
time  a  man  without  a  hat  was  seen 
walking  composedly  before  the  door  of 
tlie  house ;  and  on  being  charged  with 
the  crime,  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  glo- 
ried in  the  deed,  as  he  did  also  when 
led  to  execution. 

Two  Plagues,  1625  and  1636,  car- 
ried off*  in  London  60,000  persons. 

Rite  of  the  Independents,  This  sect, 
which  considered  itself  warranted  by  a 
commission  from  above,  to  lefbrm 
matters  with  the  strong  hand,  eventu- 
ally got  the  better  of  the  presbylerians 
in  the  parliament  ;  and  Cromwell,  its 
corypheus,  soon  dispossessed,  sword 
in  hand,  all  the  latter  of  their  seats. 
Each  sect  displayed  a  fanatical  zeal 
highly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity; and  we  are  no  less  shock«i 
at  the  audacity  of  the  one,  than  we  are 
disgusted  at  the  mean  and  degrading 
expedients  adopted  by  tlie  other,  to 
carry  into  effect  their  ^respective  de- 
signs. The  independents  differed  firom 
the  other  puritans  only  ^in  the  point 
of  church-government ;  they  holding 
every  separate  congregation  of  persons, 
employed  in  the  worship  of  God,  wbt- 
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ther  in  a  house  or  a  church,  to  be  a 
perfect  and  independent  church,  capa^ 
ble  of  making  rules  for  its  own  guid- 
ance. 

The  Ship-money  Levy.  In  order  to 
equip  a  fleet  (at  least  this  was  the  pre- 
tence made)  each  of  the  maritime 
towns  was  required,  with  the  aid  of 
the  adjacent  counties,  to  arm  as  many 
vessels  as  were  appointed  them.  Lon- 
don was  rated  at  twenty  ships.  This 
was  a  tax  which  in  former  reigns  had 
been  levied  in  like  manner  without  the 


consent  of  paiiiament;  but  then  the  ext* 
gency  of  the  state  was  believed  to  de- 
mand such  a  course  more  than  at 
present.  The  feet  is  that,  as  the  com- 
mons had  refused  the  needful  supplies 
to  the  king,  he  was  comi)elled  to  re- 
sort to  arbitrary  measures  to  obtain 
money  :  in  the  same  way  he  offered  to 
compound  with  the  catholics,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  penal  laws  against 
them,  on  their  purchasing  such  im- 
munity. 


Ttevoll  of  Portugal.  Philip  IV., 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Philip  III., 
on  the  Spanish  throne,  was  at  war  with 
Holland  and  France  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  Portuguese,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  circumstance,  threw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  and  raised  John,  duke 
of  Braganza,  to  the  throne,  1640.  The 
descendants  of  king  John  possess  the 
crown  of  Portugal  at  this  day.  Oliva- 
rez,  the  minister  of  Philip^  was  dis- 
graced on  this  latter  account,  it  being 
alleged  that  his  mismanagement  had 
produced  the  revolt ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  further  losses  to  Spain  of 
Roussillon,  Artois,  and  Alsace,  which 
were  given  up  to  France  by  treaty. 

Rebellion  of  Masaniello.  Naples 
was  at  this  period  subject  to  Austria, 
and  a  viceroyof  its  deputation  resided 
in  the  city.  The  Neapolitans  had  long 
conducted  themselves  loyally  towards 
their  foreign  rulers,  and  bad  supported 
many  heavy  taxes  without  murmuring, 
until  1647,  when  an  impost  was  laid 
upon  all  sorts  of  fruits,  dnr  and  green^ 
which  supplied  their  chief  food  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population.  While  the 
lower  orders  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  on  the  occasion,  one  To- 
maso  Anello,  a  name  familiarly  abbre- 
viated to  Masaniello,  who  carried  on  a 
trade  in  fish,  suddenly  exclaimed  to 
a  group  of  persons  conversing  on  the 
matter,  *  I  will  be  hanged  but  I  will 
rigtit  this  city  V  and  soon  after,  at  the 
head  of  2000  boys,  atUckedand  rifled 
the  palace  of  the  viceroy.     He  was 
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of  the  populace ;  and,  thovic^of  such 
a  grade,  Masaniello  posMued  great 
firmness  and  good  sense.  A  stage  was 
erected  in  the  market-place,  where, 
clothed  in  white,  he  daily  gave  public 
audience,  received  petitions,  and  de- 
cided all  causes,  civil  and  criminal. 
By  a  formal  decree,  the  houses  and 
goods  of  sixty  farmers  of  the  taxes  were 
burned ;  and  death  was  threatened  to 
all  who  should  purloin  or  save  from 
the  flames  the  smallest  article.    At 
length,  convinced  of  the  formidable 
nature  of  the  confederacy,  the  viceroy 
agreed  to  treat  with  Masaniello  ;  who 
accordingly  went  in  state  to  his  resi- 
dence, habited  in  cloth  of  silver,  and 
mounted  upon  a  lofty  charger,  with 
50,000  persons  in  his  train.    As  the 
object  of  the  insurrection  was  now  ac- 
complished, Anello  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  retire  to  his  former  state  of 
privacy  ;  but  his  wife  and  kindred  for- 
bade it,  and  there  is  reason  to  beheve 
that  his  mind,  unaccustomed  to  the 
change,  was  greatly  aflected  soon  after. 
He  suddenly  began  to  oppress  with  the 
most    wayward    tyranny  the    people 
whom  he  had  so  recently  relieved ;  and 
a  conspiracy  being  formed  against  him, 
four  assassins  set  upon  him,  and  af\er 
murdering  him,  threw  his  head  into 
one  ditch,  and  his  body  into  another, 
1648. 

Persia  under  Abbas  the  Great. 
During  his  reign  (1584  to  1628)  this 
shah,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Ismael, 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom,  recovered 


thereupon  saluted  sovereign  by  150,000 1  large  portions  which  had  been  taken 
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from  his  country  by  the  Turks  and 
Tartars,  and  made  Ispahan  the  capital 
of  his  dominions.  lie  had  all  the  vin- 
dictive cruelty  of  his  race,  and  stained 
his  name  by  the  assassination  in  cold 
blood  of  the  Curds,  who  had  assisted 
him  to  take  the  city  of  Orumi.  lie 
acted  thus  barbarously,  lest  the  Curds 
should  again  aid  his  enemies,  the 
Turks,  to  recover  the  provinces  he  had 
reduced. 

Battle  ofLutzen,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  grandson  of  the  heroic  Vasa, 
succeeded  his  fjather,  Charles  IX.,  on 
the  Swedish  throne ;  and  having  shown 
himself  a  politic  prince  in  various 
contests  with  his  northern  neighbours, 
resolved  ou  the  bold  scheme  of  in- 
vading Germany,  upon  finding  the 
emperor,  Ferdinand  II.,  league  with 
his  enemies,  the  Poles.  The  protest- 
ant  princes  of  Germany,  who  regarded 
him  as  their  champion,  aided  him  in 
this  enterprise;  and  the  French  and 
English  suppoiting  tiie  project,  he  em- 
barked with  an  army  of  60,000  men  in 
seventy  ships.  Penetrating  into  Saxony, 
he  encountered  the  imperialists  on  se- 
veral occasions  with  success,  and  de- 
feated the  famous  general,  count  Tilly, 
at  Leipic,  1631.     He  was  then  op- 

tosed  by  Wallenstein  on  the  plains  of 
.utzen,  1632.  The  Swedish  infantiy 
broke  the  Imperialists,  in  spite  of  their 
utmost  efforts,  and  took  all  their  artil- 
lery ;  but  the  cavalry  not  being  able 
to  pass  tiie  river  so  expeditiously  as 
the  king  thought  necessary,  he  led  the 
way  himself,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Saxe-Lauenburg,  who,  it  is  said,  having 
been  corrupted  by  the  emperor,  basely 
shot  the  monarch  in  the  back,  in  the 
heat  of  the  action  which  ensued.  The 
Swedes,  on  hearing  of  their  king's 
death,  charged  with  a  fui^  that  nothing 
could  resist ;  so  that  the  Germans  weie 
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defeated  a  second  time,  just  at  the 
corps  of  Pappenheim  came  up  to  their 
assistance.  On  this  the  fight  was 
renewed,  but  the  Swedes  were  in- 
vincible :  Pappenheim  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  his  army  totally  loatccf, 
with  the  loss  of  9000  killed  in  the  fieU 
and  the  pursuit. 

RUe  of  the  Jatuenuii.  Jansen, 
bishop  of  Ypres,  had  been  advanced  to 
his  see,  1634,  by  the  king  of  Spain, 
for  his  censure  of  the  protection  af- 
forded to  the  protestants  by  Fiance, 
a  censure  which  greatly  irritated 
Richelieu  against  him  and  his  follow- 
ers. But  Jansen  is  best  known  as  the 
head  of  his  sect.  His  tenets  are  con- 
tained in  a  book  which  was  not  pub- 
lished till  af^er  his  death,  called 
<  Augustinus.'  This  work  produced 
the  great  modem  schism  in  the  church 
of  Home,  displaying  as  it  does  the  doc- 
trine of  St.  Augustine  on  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  nature,  in  its  ori- 
ginal, foUen,  and  renewed  state ;  on 
sanctifying  grace,  through  the  Saviour; 
and  Oil  the  predestination  of  men  and 
angels.  The  Jesuits  became  the  violent 
opponents  of  all  who  adopted  the  no. 
tions  of  Jansen  and  Augustine,  repug- 
nant as  they  were  to  their  own  opinions 
concerning  human  liberty  and  divine 
({race;  pope  Urban  VI LI.  issued  a 
bull  against  the  new  doctrines  ;  Inno- 
cent XI.  especially  condemned  what 
he  termed  the  five  heretical  proposi- 
tions contained  in  *  Augustinus,'  and  a 
contest  was  maintained  for  mors  than 
a  century  upon  the  matter.  In  the  re- 
formed church,  Arminius  and  Calvin 
advocated  respectively  the  opinions  of 
the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists. 

JMount  Vesuvius,  by  a  sudden  erup- 
tion, overwhelmed  4000  persons,  with 
their  houses  and  lands,  1632. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


Archbishop  LMttdy  the  son  of  a  clo- 
thier of  Reading,  was  noted  at  Oxford 
for  his  dislike  of  the  puritans ;  and  be- 
coming chaplain  to  the  king,  accom-  ! 
panied  him  to  Scotland,  in  order  to 
persuade  the  presbyterians  to  use  the 


liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  He 
was  soon  advanced  to  the  mitre ;  and 
ultimately  to  the  see  of  Canterimiy, 
with  the  office  of  prime  minister.  Hi* 
attempts  to  restore  some  of  those  out- 
ward forms  of  the  Romidi  chuidi 
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which,  in  the  zeal  of  the  reformation^ 
had  been  swept  away  as  supereroga- 
tory,  ga?e  great  offeiu^e  to  the  puritans ; 
who,  because  he  had  acted  with  indis- 
creet rigour  in  some  of  the  star-chamber 
prosecutions,  branded  him  with  every 
opprobrious  epithet,  accused  hiro  of 
plotting  to  send  an  army  against  the 
Scots  to  compel  them  to  uniformity, 
and  burned  down  part  of  his  palace  at 
Lambeth.  The  commons  expressed 
their  hatred  of  him  by  an  impeach- 
ment ;  and  for  three  years  before  his 
execution,  he  was  exposed  in  prison  to 
every  possible  indignity.  Laud's  learn- 
ing, piety,  and  virtue  were  undeniably 
great;  and  his  fall  was  alone  occa- 
sioned by  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  raise 
the  influence  of  the  church  of  England 
not  gradually  but  at  once  to  the  highest 
standard. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  raised  to 
eminence  by  Mary  de  Medicis,  whom 
he  reconciled  to  her  son  Louis  XIII., 
and  became  prime  minister.  Naturally 
fond  of  war,  he  determined  to  reduce 
Rochelle,  the  sironghold  of  the  Hu- 
guenots, and  effected  it.  He  ungrate- 
fully saw  the  queen,  who  had  so  be- 
friended him,  banished  to  Cologne ; 
but  for  France  he  performed  many 
signal  services :  her  prosperity  he  con- 
solidated, her  glory  ne  amplified,  her 
arts  he  encouraged,  her  learned  men  he 
liberally  patronized. 

The  Due  (tOlimtrez  was  twenty-two 
years  minister  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain. 
His  domestic  regulations  produced 
great  good  ;  but  in  his  foreign  transac* 
tions  he  was  most  unfortunate.  He 
saw  the  Catalonians  revolt,  Portueal 
separate  from  Spain,  and  Brazil  rail 
into  the  power  of  the  Dutch.  For 
these  consequences  of  his  error,  which 
were  mainly  attributable  to  the  supe- 
rior cunning  of  Richelieu,  his  French 
contemporary,  he  was  disgraced  ;  and 
he  died  of  hypochondriasis  at  Toro,  a 
few  months  after  his  removal,  1643. 
England,  France,  and  Spain,  were  re- 
markable for  having  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, each  a  youthful  sovereign,  and 
a  mott  enterprising  minister.  While 
Buckingham  swayed  Charles's  coun- 


sels, Richeliea  directed  France,  and 
Olivarei  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  each 
with  a  vigoar,  which  the  changes  ef- 
fected by  the  reformation  rendered  pe» 
culiarly  hazardous. 

Prince  Rupert^  lou  of  Frederick 
of  Bohemia  and  James  I.'s  daugh- 
ter, not  only  conducted  the  armies  of 
Charles  I.  but  the  navy  of  Cbariet  II. ; 
and  defeated  the  Dutch  1673.  He 
was  fond  of  experimental  chemistry, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  in« 
ventor  of  mezzotinto  engraving. 

Chrittinaj  queen  of  Sweden,  suc« 
ceeded  her  Either,  the  Great  Guilavus, 
at  five  years  of  age.  She  isfiunoos  for 
her  patronage  of  learned  meOy  and  for 
constant  attempts  to  enlighten  her  sub- 
jects; but  she  was  highly  eccentric. 
She  resigned  her  crown  to  her  cousin, 
turned  catholic,  and  went  to  reside  at 
Rome  ;  but  when  her  cousin  died,  she 
would  have  resumed  her  authority  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  nobles. 

lAtciuM  Cory,  lord  Falkland,  after 
votine  for  the  prosecution  of  StraflPurdy 
and  for  the  exclusion  of  the  bishops 
from  the  house  of  peers,  eagerly  sup- 
ported the  royal  cause,  and  levied 
soldiers  for  the  king.  When  at  Ox- 
ford with  Charles,  be  proposed  a  trial 
of  fortunes  by  the  sortet  VirgHiamgy 
a  silly  mode  of  endeavouring  to  pry 
into  futurity  practised  by  superstitious 
persons,  by  taking  the  passage  which 
presented  itself  on  a  chance  opening  of 
the  .£neid  as  indicative  of  the  fate  of 
the  inquirer.  Falkland,  considering 
the  words  first  seen  by  himself  to  be 
prophetic  of  his  fall  in  battle,  became 
melancholy,  and  was  frequently  ob- 
served by  his  servants  muttering  to 
himself,  'Peace,  peace!*  On  the 
morning  of  Newbury-fight,  he  care-^ 
fully  dressed  himself,  saving  that  he 
should  leave  the  world  before  night, 
and  would  not  willingly  be  found  dead 
in  dirty  linen;  and  going  into  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  he  soon  fell  by 
a  musket-ball.  Falkland,  who  was  a 
studiotis  man  for  his  time,  used  to  ob- 
serve, '  that  he  pitied  unlearned  gentle- 
men on  a  rain/ day.' 

Geoffrey  Hudiofiy  a  dwarf,   who 
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headed  a  troop  in  king  Charles's  army, 
and  on  one  occasion  commanded  a  ship 
in  the  royal  fleet.  His  first  appearance 
at  court  was  in  a  pie^  whence  he 
emerged  at  an  entertainment  given  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  1. 
and  Henrietta  Maria.  Till  thirty  he 
was  scarcely  twenty  inches  in  height ; 
but  he  then  grew  to  forty-five  inches. 
His  life  was  full  of  misfortunes.  He 
was  provoked  by  a  Mr.  Crofts  to  fight 
a  duel,  to  get  rid  of  his  frequent  jeers 
respecting  his  diminutive  size,  and 
killed  his  adversary ;  he  was  then  taken 
captive  by  a  Turkish  pirate,  and  car- 
ried to  Barbary ;  and,  ultimately,  after 
the  restoration,  being  a  catholic,  he 
was  imprisoned  in  England  till  his 
decease,  on  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  the  popish  plot. 

Rubens,  of  Cologne,  after  a  visit  to 
Italy,  to  study  Titian  and  Kaphael, 
settled  at  Antwerp.  The  infanta,  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  sent  him  ambassador 
from  Flanders  to  England,  1630,  when 
Charles  I.  and  Buckingham  patronized 
him ;  and  there  were  few  of  the  English 
nobility  whose  galleries  he  did  not  or- 
nament. He  died  immensely  rich,  in 
the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  Philip 
IV.of  Spain, in  Flanders.  (Flanders still 
remained  of  the  Netherlands  to  Spain, 
after  the  revolt  of  the  Seven  Provinces.) 

Vandyck,  the  pupil  of  Rubens,  was 
patronized  by  Charles  and  knighted. 
He  married  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
earl  Cowrie,  and  lived  in  great  splen- 
dour. He  painted  more  portraits  than 
historical  pieces :  and  his  most  cele- 
brated works  are  the  descent  from  the 
cross,  at  Antwerp,  and  his  femily 
group  of  Charles. 

Nicolas  Pottssin,  a  Frenchman,  stu- 
died painting  at  Home,  and  in  sdl  his 
pieces  is  noted  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  classical  propriety. 

Domenichino,  an  Italian  painter. 
Poussin  considered  his  communion  of 
St.  Jerome,  and  Raphael's  transfigura- 
tion, the  two  best  pieces  that  had  ever 
adorned  Rome. 

Hollar,  the  engraver,  accompanied 
lord  Arundel  from  Germany  to  Ene- 
landy  where  he  ofibnded  the  ronndheads 


by  perpetuating  the  hces  of  so  many 
loyalists,  and  fled  to  Antwerp.  He 
afterwards  returned,  and  was  patronized 
by  Charles  II.  Hollar's  copies  of  the 
old  masters  are  esteemed  very  valuable: 
all  his  works  have  his  name,  and  a  date. 

Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  English  painter, 
after  studying  at  the  Hague,  enriched 
his  country  with  portraits ;  and  the 
graceful  air  of  his  heads,  the  variety 
and  interest  of  his  postures,  and  the 
easy  management  of  his  draperies,  have 
long  been  the  praise  of  men  of  refined 
taste. 

Inigo  Jones,  the  architect,  travelled 
in  Italy  at  the  earl  of  Pembroke's  ge- 
nerous cost.  He  designed  the  palace 
of  Whitehall,  the  church  and  piazza 
of  Covent-garden,  and  erected  many  of 
the  finest  private  mansions  throughout 
the  country.  Jones  is  famous  for  in- 
troducing the  Grecian  style  of  architec- 
ture, in  place  of  the  Gothic,  which 
had  hitherto  exclusively  prevailed  in 
England. 

Bishop  Hall,  the  English  Seneca, 
author  of  *  Meditations'  and  other 
equally  excellent  books,  was  deprived 
of  his  see  by  the  parliament,  and  re- 
tiring to  his  little  farm,  spent  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  obscurity.  He  ordered 
himself  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yard, and  'not,'  as  his  will  directs, 
<  in  Grod's  house.' 

Francis  Quarles,  the  first  of  our 
religions  poets,  became  cup-bearer  to 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  daoffhter  of 
James  I.,  and  secretary  to  archbishop 
Usher  in  Ireland.  The  rebellion  of 
1641  drove  him  back  to  England, 
when  he  joined  king  Charles  at  Ox- 
ford, and  had  his  property*  on  that 
account,  sequestratea.  Of'^his  workS| 
the  most  popular  will  always  be  his 
'  Emblems .'  Many  a  modem  poet  has 
rifled  this  treasury,  which,  but  for  the 
engraved  illustrations,  would  probably 
have  been  better  known  and  appre- 
ciated. He  displayed  a  defective  taste 
in  singling  images  sacred  and  pro- 
fane ;  but,  with  this  single  fault  (fee 
his  quaintness  is  an  ornament),  he  ftr 
excels  the  pious  Herbert,  and  otber 
serious  poets,  in  smooihneM  of  venU 
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fication,  and  classical  neatness.  The 
freshness  of  the  modem  poietes,  or 
maker,  as  the  poet  is  still  designated 
in  Scotland,  is  ohserrable  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

How  happy  tm   the  doves  that  hare  the 

pow'r 
Whene'er  they  please,  to  spread  their  airy 

wings  I 
Or  clood-dlTiding  eagies,  that  can  tow'r, 
Abore  the  scent  of  these  inferior  things  1 
How  happy  is  the  lark,  that  eT*ry  hour 
Leaves  earth,  and  then  for  Joy  mounts  up 

and  sings! 
Had  my  dull  sonl  bat  wings  as  well  as 

they. 
How  would  I  spring  from  earth,  and  clip 

away. 
As  wise  Astnea  did,  and  scorn  this  ball  of 

cUy! 

And  no  one  can  deny  praise  to  one, 

who,  in  the  unpoetical  state  of  our 

language  in  Charles's  time,  could  con- 

th?e  the  following  couplet : 

See  not  my  frailties  Lord  bat  throagh  my 
fear, 
And  look  on  er'ry  trespass  throagh  a  tear. 

George  Herbert,  exemplary  as  a 
divine,  and  renowned  as  a  poet,  whose 
poems,  called  the  'Temple,'  will  be 
admired  for  their  piety  *as  long  as  [the 
English  language  shall  endure.  His 
brother,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
was  a  deist,  though  a  man  of  talent, 
and  employed  in  embassies  by  Charles ; 
but  in  the  civil  wars,  he  ungratefully 
deserted  his  master. 

Rene  Descartes,  a  Frenchman,  who 
under  the  patronage  of  Christina  of 
Sweden,  attempted  many  physical  dis- 
coveries. He  effected  a  thorough  re- 
volution in  the' science  of  geometry,  by 
his  talented  application  of  algebra 
thereto ;  and  to  nim  the  modern  geo- 
metry is  indebted  for  extended  powers 
and  capacities,  to  which  the  ancient 
system  could  not  attain.  '  The  imme- 
diate consequence  of  his  memorable 
discovery,'  says  Dr.^Lardner, '  was,  that 
geometry  at  once  over-sprang  tlie  nar- 
row limits  which  had  circumscribed  it 
for  ages,  and  took  a  range,  the  extent 
of  which  is  literally  infinite.  Instead 
of  a  few  shnple  and  particular  curves, 
which  bad  hitherto  constituted  the  only 
objects  of  the  science,  the  geometer 
discussed  the  properties  of  whole 
cUmes  of  curves^  distinguished  and 


arranged  according  to  tlie  degrees  of 
the  equations  which  represent  them. 
The  variety  of  curves  thus  became  as 
infinite  as  that  of  equations.'  Des- 
cartes having  thus  brought  geometry 
under  the  dominion  of  analysis,  seems 
to  have  been  misled  into  the  splendid 
but  visionary  notion,  that  the  system 
of  the  world  and  Uie  philosophy  of 
mechanics  might,  in  like  manner,  be 
established  upon  a  theory  arising  out 
of  a  few  first  assumed  axioms.  His 
doctrine  of  vortices,  therefore,  and 
other  hypotheses  have  been  unable  to 
stand  the  test  of  truth ;  and  posteoty 
is  indebted  to  him  only,  ana  this  is 
enough,  for  showing  the  powers  of 
analysis,  which  must  now  be  allowed 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  at  least  all 
physical  learning,  and  for  reducing  the 
laws  of  refraction,  called  dioptrics,  to  a 
science.  The  philosophy  of  Descartes, 
which  is  a  compouna  of  the  Peripate- 
tic and  Baconian,  prevailed  every 
where  on  the  continent  until  Voltaire 
supplanted  it  by  the  Newtonian  system. 

Burton,  an  Oxford  divine,  who, 
afrer  being  a  martyr  to  hypochondria- 
sis, wrote  the  'Anatomy  of  Melancholy' 
to  relieve  it.  This  work  has  been  for 
years  the  delight  of  the  learned,  the 
solace  of  the  indolent,  and  the  refrige 
of  the  uninformed.  It  was  once  a 
scarce  book;  and  until  Sterne  was 
accused  by  Dr.  Ferriar  of  stealing 
greatly  from  it,  was  in  the  hands  of 
few.  Since  that  period  it  has  emerged 
from  obscurity;  and  notwithstanding 
its  quaintness,  and  vast  accumulation 
of  authorities,  the  fascination  of  its 
wit,  fancy,  and  sterling  sense,  have 
borne  dovm  all  censures,  and  extorted 
praise  from  the  first  writers  in  the 
English  language. 

Edmund  Gunter,  a  Welsh  divine, 
and  professor  of  Gresham-college,  who 
contrived  that  valuable  rule  of  propor- 
tion, called  Gunter's  scale,  which 
affords  an  easy  method  of  combining 
arithmetic  ana  geometry,  especially 
adapted  for  popular  use.  He  also  ac- 
quired celebrity  by  inventing  the  Sec- 
tor, and  a  portable  quadrant  for  astro^ 
nomical  uses. 
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Dr,  Peter  Heylyn^  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  who,  through 
the  patronage  of  Laud,  was  promoted 
to  a  stall,  and  presented  with  the  li- 
vings of  Houghton  and  Heramingford. 
He  was  a  man  of  solid  and  clear  judg- 
ment, and  with  considerable  classical 
erudition  combined  much  taste  and 
wit.  His  *  Microcosmos,'  or  description 
of  the  world,  gradually  swelled  in 
each  subsequent  edition,  from  a  pocket- 
book  to  a  cumbrous  folio;  when  it 
took  the  title  of  Cosmography,  and  was 
long  very  popular. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Straf- 
fordf  the  principal  adviser  of  Charles, 
of  whom  mention  has  been  made. — 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  eminent  judge, 
whose  animosity  to  Raleigh  was  im- 
placable. His  '  Commentary  on  Little- 
ton's Treatise  on  Tenures'  forms  a  vast 
repository  of  legal  learning,  and  his 
fame  as  a  lawyer  is  said  to  rest  upon 
that. — John  Uampden,  the  first  to 
oppose  in  the  matter  of  ship-money, 
wiio,  had  he  not  been  early  cut  off, 
would  in  all  probability,  have  fore- 
stalled Cromwell  in  his  usurpation. — 
lA>rd  Fairfaxy  one  of  the  parliament- 
ary leaders,  who,  though  he  did  not 
interfere  in  the  king's  trial,  was  hypo- 
critically engaged  with  Harrison  in 
prayer,  during  his  execution. — Usher, 
archbishop  of  Armagh,  noted  for  his 
piety,  meekness,  and  integrity,  was  the 
constant  friend  of  the  unhappy  Charles, 
and  was  even  courted  by  Cromwell. 
He  lost  every  thing  in  the  great  rebel- 
lion.— Sir  Henry   fVotton,  provost  of 


Eton,  celebr.)ted  fur  his  wit  and  gene- 
ral talents. — Speedy  the  antiquary,  who 
wrote  a  valuable  History  of  England, 
to  the  end  of  the  Normans.      He  was 
originally  a    tailor^  of  whom    it  hai 
been  wittily  said  that '  he  left  the  goose 
for  the  quill.' — George  Sandys,Mm  of 
the  archbishop  of  York,  who  published 
his   travels  in   the   Holy   IjiDd,  and 
whose  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  have  been  much  praised  even 
by   Pope. — Massinger,  of   Salisbury, 
after  completing  his  education  at  Ox- 
ford, wrote  fourteen  plays,  besides  as* 
sisting  Fletcher  and  others  in  theire. 
He  is  allowed  to  rank  next  to  Shaks- 
peare,  as  respects  nature  and  power  of 
description  ;  but  his  tragedy  is  defec- 
tive  in  portray ine  the   passions,  and 
his  comedy  devoid  of  playfulness  and 
humour. — Edward  Pococke,  chaplain 
to  the    English  at  Aleppo,  was  the 
earliest  promoter    of    oriental   liteiB- 
ture,    publishing    many   Arabic  and 
other  eastern    works,     and    greatly 
illustrating     the      Scriptures. —  SeU 
den,    the    antiquary,     who,    though 
on  the  parliament  bide  in  the  C'Om- 
mons,  contrived  to  befriend  the  king. 
Grotius  and  Clarendon  unite  in  pro* 
nouncing  him  one  whom    none  can 
flatter,  praise  him  as  he  m\\.^Thomtii 
Fuller,  a  divine  who   espoused  the 
royal  cause,  and  even  compelled  the 
pailiamentarians  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Basing-house.    His  '  Church  History,* 
and  <  Worthies  of  England,'  are  his  best 
known  works  j  and  the  latter  is  an 
especially  valuable  book. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 


Newtpapcrs,  1649,  first  published 
in  England  :  Gazettes  in  1665.  The 
name  gazette  is,  in  Enghind,  confined 
to  that  species  of  newspaper  issued  by 
government  authority,  and  containing 
royal  proclamations,  &c. :  there  is  only 
one,  called  'The  London  Gazette,' 
which  comes  forth  every  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  The  word  is  derived  from 
gatetta,  a  Venetian  coin,  which  was 
the  usual  price  of  the  first  newspa|)ers. 
The  duty  levied  by  the  stamp-office  on 
English  newspapers  in  1835,  was 
360,000,  or  netrly  1000/.  per  day. 


Excise  first  levied  on  beer  bj  the 
English  pariiament,  1643.  £zcne  it 
a  duty  imposed  on  things  produced 
or  manufactured  in  the  kingdon, 
in  opposition  to  Custom^  which 
is  an  impost  on  things  of  foreign 
growth  or  manufiicture,  when  im- 
poited  from  abroad.  Excise  is  firom 
the  Dutch  word  acciuse,  tribute; 
and  Pym,  the  republican,  was  the 
man  who  introduced  a  tax  that  has 
been  ever  viewed  with  odinm,  as  a 
most  arbitrary  one,  by  the  English 
nation.    It  was  only  to  baye  lasted 
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during  the  civil  war;  but  Cromwell 
found  it  too  productive  a  source  of 
revenue  to  be  so  soon  relinquished. 

The  French  Acadewy  founded  by 
Richelieu. — Tlie  Barometer  completed 
by  Toricelli. — Pendulums  first  applied 
to  clocks  by  Huygeus,  1649. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey,  1623, 
Amurath  IV.;  1640,  Ibrahim;  1649, 
Mahomet  IV.  Popes.  1623,  Urban 
VIII. .  1644,  Innocent  X.      France, 


1610,  Louis  XIII.;  1643,  Louis 
XIV.  Russia.  1613,  Michael  Foedo« 
ro?itch  ;  1645,  Alexis  Michaelovitcb. 
Sweden.  1611,  Gustavus  Adolphus; 
1633,Chriftiua.  Denmark  ;ind  Nor* 
way.  1588,  Chrisiiern  IV.;  J  648, 
Frederick  III.  Spain  and  Portugal. 
1621,  Philip  IV.  Germany.  1619, 
Ferdinand  11.;  1637,  Ferdinand  III. 
Portugal  alone.  1640,  John  IV. 


SECTION    III. 
CHARLES  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1649  TO  1685 — 36  years. 

Personal  History*  Charles  II.  was  bom  1630.  He  was  nineteen  years  of 
age  when  he  received  news  at  the  Hague,  whidier  he  had  been  sent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  of  the  tragical  death  of  his  parent ;  and  at  the  invi- 
tation of  tlie  Scots,  who  wished  to  wipe  away  the  stain  of  their  treachery  to  his 
predecessor,  he  crossed  to  Scotland,  and  was  crowned  at  Scone,  1651. 
Charles  here  saw  himself  surrounded  by  all  the  jealousy  of  the  republicans, 
and  the  fanaticism  of  the  presbyterians,  and  these  subjected  him  to 
so  many  mortifications,  that  he  willingly  saw  a  large  party  of  them 
beaten  while  fighting  on  his  side,  at  Dunbar;  and  he  ever  afterwards  enter- 
tained an  invincible  aversion  against  them.  The  approach  of  Cromwell  ren<ler- 
tng  his  abode  in  Scotland  unsafe,  he  took  the  spirited  resolution  of  passing 
that  general's  army,  and  entering  England,  hoping  there  to  be  joined  by  the 
royalists.  Cromwell,  however,  immediately  pursued  him,  and  in  a  battle  at 
Worcester  wholly  destroyed  his  hopes.  The  prince  fled,  disguised  as  a 
peasant ;  and  after  a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  of  which  he  afterwards 
dictated  an  account  to  Mr.  Pepys,  escaped  to  France.  Here  and  in  Holland 
he  remained  eleven  years  an  exile ;  during  which  he  gained  little  in  morals, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  fortune-hunting  and  ill-bred  men,  who  encouraged, 
merely  to  obtain  his  favour,  the  natural  bent  of  his  disposition  towards  sensual 
indulgences. 

Charles  married,  af\er  the  restoration,  Catherine,  infanta  of  Portugal,  by  whom 
he  had  no  issue,  and  with  whom  he  was  by  no  means  cordial.  He  was  in  his 
person  tall,  dark  in  complexion,  and  urbane  and  dignified  in  general  deport- 
ment. His  judgment  was  clear,  his  understanding  extensive,  his  conversation 
animated,  and  his  talent  for  repartee  and  merriment  inexhaustible.  He  was 
also  easy  of  access,  polite,  and  afi&ble.  His  greatest  enemies  admit  that  he  was 
a  civil  husband,  an  affectionte  father,  and  an  indulgent  master ;  aud  that  he 
was  ever  averse  from  cruelty.  He  was,  however,  indolent,  profuse,  careless  of 
glory  in  its  correct  sense,  and  wholly  regardless  of  what  the  better  classes 
of  his  subjects  thought  of  him.  Hie  hypocrisy  of  the  various  secuiries 
had  occasioned  him  to  regard  *  his  religious  duties  as  of  secondary  import ; 
though  in  his  latter  days  he  was  in  this  respect  more  exemplary.  If  the 
period  uf  his  rule  was  marked  by  the  love  of  gaiety,  splendour,  and 
luxury,  and  by  a  general  dissolution  of  manners,  the  cause  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  previous  harass  of  the  public  mind  by  civil  commotion,  and  in 
the  puriUnical  restraint  on  moral  liabits  that  had  beeu  enforced  during  Crom- 
well's sway. 
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Political  History,  For  four  years  after  the  execution  of  Charles,  England 
was  ruled  nominally  by  the  Long  Parliament.  During  this  curious  democracy) 
Cromwell  was  engaged  with  the  army  in  subduing  Ireland,  which  still  adhered 
to  monarchy ;  and  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant,  he  commenced  a  most 
sanguinary  attack  upon  the  enemies  of  republicanism.  At  Drogheda  alone  he 
put,  in  cold  blood,  nearly  2500  persons  of  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  Wexford 
ran  with  the  blood  of  defenceless  men,  women,  and  children,  whom  his  relent- 
less soldiers  had  butchered  in  Uie  streets  ;  and  in  any  town,  where  the  slightest 
resistance  had  been  made  to  the  parliamentary  demands,  the  chief  people  were 
seized,  and  either  cut  down  with  the  sword,  or  shot.  Having  thus  paralyzed 
rather  than  subdued  the  Irish,  he  led  Ireton  deputy,  and  hastened  to  attack 
the  young  prince  Ciiarles  in  Scotland.  The  victories  of  Dunbar  and  Wor- 
cester eniued  ;  and  Cromwell,  on  his  triumphant  entry  into  London,  was 
declared  worthy  of  a  pension  of  4000/.  per  annum  for  his  services.  In  a  few 
months,  however,  that  ambitious  man  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  supply 
the  vacant  throne  in  his  own  person  :  accordingly,  in  April  1653,  he  entered 
the  house  of  commons  with  some  soldiers,  pulled  the  S|>eaker  from  his  chair, 
bade  his  men  take  away  '  that  bauble,  the  mace,*  and  then  locked  the  doors. 
Thus  terminated  the  famous  Long  Parliament ;  and  another  assembly,  named 
Barebone's  Parliament,  because  a  prating  leather-seller  of  that  name  was  in  it, 
consisting  of  142  ignorant  fellows,  completely  at  the  aspirant's  command, 
succeeded.  This  unskilled  [rabble,  finding  the  affairs  of  state  too  hard  for 
them,  commenced  a  resignation  of  their  seats ;  whereon  Cromwell  angrily 
dismissed  such  as  had  not  retired,  and  was  declai-ed  Protector  of  the  Realm, 
by  whut  was  termed  a  '  council'  of  his  own  officers. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-four,  Cromwell  was  invested  with  the  high  otBce  he  had 
obtained  by  so  many  crimes,  December  1653,  in  Westminster-hall.  He 
applied  himself  with  vigour  to  the  management  of  public  affairs  ;  conciliated 
Holland,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Sweden  ;  and  displayed  a  constant  wish  to 
render  the  French  nation  favourable  to  the  English  interests.  With  Spain  he 
made  war,  and  obtained,  as  the  only  result,  the  island  of  Jamaica  ;  meanwhile 
admiral  Blake,  in  the  Mediterranean,  considerably  advanced  the  protector's 
government  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners,  declaring  that  he  contended,  not 
for  Cromwell,  but  for  his  country  ;  which,  with  or  without  a  king,  required 
that  her  friends  should  fight  her  battles.  At  home  every  thing  was  conducted 
by  military  domination  :  majors-general  governed  the  provincfS,  a  tenth  was 
levied  on  all  who  had  borne  arms  for  the  king,  and  suspected  persons  were 
tri(>d  by  military  luw.  The  first  parliament,  after  Barebone's,  threatened  the 
dethronement  of  the  protector  ;  but  the  one  he  assembled  in  1656  was  more 
obsequious,  and  would  have  even  given  him  the  title  of  king,  had  not  his  best 
friends  persuaded  him  to  decline  the  boon.  Conspiracies  began  now  to  be 
formed  against  his  life,  and  several  cavaliers  were  executed  on  suspicion:  one 
of  these.  Dr.  Hewett,  a  clergyman,  had  been  interceded  for  in  vain  by  Cn>m- 
well's  favourite  daughter,  Mrs.  Clay  pole.  The  latter  dying  soon  aher,  the 
protector's  remorse  became  excessive ;  and  when  a  pamphlet  had  appeared, 
entitled  'Killing  no  Murder,'  wherein  the  lawfulness  ot  tyrannicide  was  enforced 
by  colonel  Titus,  who  had  once  been  his  friend,  he  imagined  his  safety 
endangered  by  every  one  about  his  person.  He  constantly  wore  armour 
under  his  clothes,  carried  concealed  weapons  of  defence,  and  refused  to  tell  his 
attendants,  when  he  took  leave  of  them  (or  the  night,  in  what  chamber  be  de- 
signed to  sleep.  A  sluggish  fever  was  the  result  of  such  habitual  terrors,  and 
Cromwell's  robust  constitution,  still  further  weakened  by  a  tertian  ague, 
eventually  gave  way  in  the  autumn  of  1658.  He  died  in  September  of  that 
year,  after  holding  sovereign  power  nearly  five  years ;  his  last  days  formiDg 
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thuit  a  memorable  contrast  to  those  of  him  whose  death  he  had  compassed. 
Cromwell  went  to  his  grave  with  all  the  horrors  of  a  condemned  culprit;  while 
Charles  quitted  life  without  fear,  firm  in  his  panoply  of  innocence,  and  in  the 
conscientious  conviction  that  his  intentions,  nowever  misinterpreted,  had  been 
constantly  pure. 

With  great  pomp  the  Protector's  body  was  carried  from  his  residence 
(Somerset-house)  and  interred  in  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster ; 
but  after  the  restoration  it  was  exhumed,  and  hung  on  the  gallows.  His  son 
Richard,  a  mild  and  unambitious  youth,  though  proclaimed  protector  instantly 
after  his  father's  death,  resigned  his  office  willingly  in  seven  months  ;  and 
the  republican  officers  then  attempted  to  govern  by  the  Rump  Parliament, 
which  had  been  so  abruptly  dissolved  bv  Cromwell.  General  Lambert,  how* 
ever,  again  put  it  down,  and  established  a  military  form  of  rule,  the  tiiree 
principals  being  himself,  Fleetwood  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Cromwell, 
and  Monk,  governor  of  Scotland.  This  triumvirate  being  soon  at  variance, 
Monk  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  exiled  monarch,  and  marched  from 
Scotland  towards  the  south  with  a  large  force.  Lambert  set  forward  to  oppose 
him,  but  was  deserted  by  his  soldiers,  and  arrested  by  the  surviving  members 
of  that  house  of  commons  which  had  been  expelled  in  1648,  and  which  Monk 
instantly  reassembled.  In  April,  1660,  the  parliament  agreed  to  recal  the  king; 
the  proposal  was  received  by  the  nation  with  the  gpreatest  joy  ;  the  peers  re- 
assembled i  and  Charles  entering  London  May  29,  1660,  was  received 
every  where  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  good  will. 

Charles's  first  measures  were  prudent  and  conciliatory.  An  act  of  indem- 
nity was  passed,  from  which  alone  were  excepted  all  who  had  an  immediate 
concern  m  the  late  king's  death;  a  settled  revenue  was  for  the  first  time 
agreed  upon ;  the  army  was  reduced ;  and  an  act  of  uniformity  passed  with 
respect  to  religion.  By  the  latter,  the  cleigy  of  the  established  church,  who 
had  been  superseded  mostly  by  presbyterians,  were  restored  to  their  livmgs. 

The  kings  revenue  was  soon  seen  to  be  too  small  for  his  expenditure, 
enlarged  as  that  was  by  a  natural  carelessness,  and  the  claims  made  upon 
him  by  needy  friends ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  sell  Dunkirk,  which  nad 
been  taken  from  the  French  by  Cromwell,  to  liquidate  his  debts.  In  1663  a 
rupture  took  place  with  Holland,  which  was  not  healed  before  a  Dutch  fleet, 
under  de  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
people,  took  Sheerness,  destroyed  a  chain  of  ships  drawn  across  the  Medway 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  and  then  attacked  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Harwich.  The  whole  coast  was  in  alarm  ;  but  the  French,  who  declared  on 
the  side  of  Holland,  aided  her  not  with  her  fleet,  or  the  cousequences  would  have 
been  fatal.  The  domestic  calamities  of  the  plague,  and  fire  of  London,  added 
to  the  disasters  of  the  period.  Lord  chancellor  Clarendon,  the  king's  chief 
adviser,  but  whom  he  by  no  means  loved,  became  hereupon  so  unpopular, 
that  Charles  dismissed  him,  and  he  sought  safety  in  voluntary  exile  abroad. 
A  triple  alliance,  between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  followed ;  a  measure  planned  by  Sir 
William  Temple,  a  veiy  clear-headed  politician.  The  thoughtless  profusion 
of  Charles,  however,  rendered  him  a  mere  pensioner  of  Louis  himself,  who 
secretly  supported  him  in  many  attempts  to  keep  up  and  extend  his  prerogative. 

In  1670  tne  king  threw  himself  into  the  hands  or  five  unprincipled  ministers 
called,  from  the  initials  of  their  names,  the  cabal,  whose  main  object  was  to 
rule  without  the  parliament.  A  visit  which  Charles  received  at  this  period 
from  his  sister,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  was  rendered  subservient  to  French 
policy  by  means  of  one  of  her  attendant  ladies,  an  extremely  beautiful  woman. 
Tlie  king  created  her  duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  amidst  all  hia  other  attach- 
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ments,  she  retained  an  influence  over  hinn,  which  kept  him  steadily  attached  to 
France.  The  party  troubles  of  Charles's  leign  comnaenced  about  this  timey 
by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  York,  the  next  heir  to  the  crowD, 
that  he  was  a  Komao  catholic.  Soon  after,  the  ministry  broke  the  triple 
alliance,  and  planned  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch  ;  and,  as  the  king  would  not  ask 
the  pariiameni  for  money  to  carry  on  the  projected  war,  he  caused  the  exchequer 
to  be  shut  up,  1 C72,  and,  by  several  other  arbitrary  proceeditigs,  gave  great  offence 
and  alarm  to  the  nation.  As  the  attack  upon  the  Dutch  was  by  no  means 
successful,  the  Cabal  was  dissolved,  and  peace  was  made  with  Holland. 

Three  years  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial  disagreement  now  ensued; 
until,  in  1677,  Charles  performed  a  popular  act,  by  marrying  his  niece  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  thus  making  common  interest  with  protestant  Holland  :  be 
also  foi warded  the  general  peace  of  Nimeguen,  1678.  The  same  year  was 
distinguished  by  the  pretended  discovery  of  a  papist-plot  for  the  assassinatidn 
of  the  king,  and  the  restoration  of  the  catholic  faith.  Notwithstanding  the 
trifamous  characters  of  Oaies  and  Bedloe,  and  the  improbable  nature  of  their 
disclosures,  their  tale,  supported  by  a  belief  in  the  secret  influence  of  a  catholic 
faction,  met  with  universal  credit ;  and  the  pariiameni  exhibited  nearly  as 
much  zeal  on  the  occasion,  as  the  vulgar.  Many  catholic  lords  were  com- 
mitted ;  Coleman,  the  duke  of  York's  secretary,  and  several  priests  were 
hanged ;  and  the  earl  of  Stafford,  a  venerable  nobleman,  was  beheaded.  Theduke 
of  York  fled  to  Brussels,  and  a  bill  for  his  exclusion  from  the  throne  pa.oed 
the  commons.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  country,  that  Charles  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  some  popular  measures ;  and  that  palladium  of  civil  liberty, 
the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  passed  in  this  session. 

The  temper  of  the  parliament  now  became  such,  that  the  king  was  induced 
to  dissolve  it.  The  epithets  of  whig  and  tory  were  vigorously  applied  ; 
and  the  two  next  assemblies  weie  so  restive,  so  determined  on  the  exclusion 
of  theduke  of  York,  and  so  opposed  to  Charleb's  views,  that,  like  his  father, 
he  resolved  to  govern  without  the  commons.  The  presbyterian  party  was 
certainly  labouring  to  thwart  the  court ;  and  a  dangerous  colour  was  given  to 
many  of  its  acts,  by  the  discovery  that  several  men  of  title,  not  famous  for 
any  religious  faith,  were  the  counsellors  of  those  sectaries.  A  man  named 
College  was  executed  for  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  and  the  famous  lord 
Shaftesbury  was  tried,  but  acquitted.  Ihe  nonconformists  generally  were 
treated  with  rigour ;  and  a  step  of  great  moment  in  the  progress  of  Charles  to 
arbitrary  power,  was  the  instituting  guo  warratitos,  by  which  most  of  the  corpo- 
rati(ns  in  the  kingdom  were  called  upon  to  resign  their  charters,  in  order  to 
receive  them  back  so  modelled  as  to  render  tliem  much  more  dependant  than 
before.  These  measures  at  length  produced  the  Ri/e-hause plot,  which  certainly 
intended  lesistance  ;  but  that  the  assassination  of  the  king  was  ever  formally 
projected  seems  extremely  doubtful.  It  assuredly  formed  no  part  of  the  in- 
tention of  Lord  William  Hussel,  whose  execution,  with  tliat  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  on  account  of  it,  forms  oi  e  of  the  most  disgraceful  events  of  this 
reign. 

Charles  was  at  this  time  as  absolute  as  any  monarch  in  Europe ;  and  had  lie 
been  an  active  prince,  might  have  transmitted  to  his  successors  his  unkhom 
prerogative.  Scotland  was  comptlled  to  embrace  episcopacy,  though  it  had 
been  thrown  into  commctioi),  at  different  pericds  of  the  reign,  on  the  mere 
threat  of  such  a  measure;  and  the  relics  or  the  covenanters  were  supprnsed 
with  great  severity.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  had  maintained  and  displayed  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  sedition  ;  and  that  Cameron  and  Cargill,  two  fiimoui 
preachers,  had  publicly  excommunicated  and  anathematized  the  kin|(,  ctlling 
on  their  hearers  to  renounce  tlieir  allegiance  to  him.    Cameron  was  kilkd  by 
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tbe  troops  in  an  action  at  Air-Moss :  Cargill  v^as  taken  and  hanged.  Charles 
is  said  to  have  been  anxious  at  length  to  stay  these  harsh  proceedings ;  but  his 
design  was  frustrated  by  an  apoplectic  fit,  1685,  of  which  he  expired  in  tbe 
fifty-iiAh  year  of  his  age.  In  his  last  moments  he  received  the  sacrament 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church ;  and  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Westminster-abbey. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Botcobel.    King  Charles,  after  the 
defeat  of  Worcester,  rode  off  towards 
Staffordshire  with  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,  Lauderdale,  Derby,  Wilmot, 
and  other  stanch  adherents ;  and  on 
arriving  at    the  house  called   White 
Ladies,  the  family  belonging  to  which 
was  absent,  be  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Giflard,a  catholic,  to  put  on  a  country 
fellow's  habit,  and  otherwise  disguise 
himself^   and   then  proceed  with  the 
brother  of  one  of  his  men-servants  alone, 
that  so  he  might  reach  the  coast  un- 
observed.     Lord   Wilmot,    therefore, 
rode  towards  London,  and  the  rest  of 
tbe  king's  friends  towards  Scotland, 
leaving  Charles  in  the  care  of  the  man 
Richard   Penderell,  who^cut  off  the 
king's  hair,  and  put  on  him  a  leathern 
doublet,   and  green  jerkin,  and   re- 
mained with  him  all  day  in  a  thick 
wood  on  his  master's  estate  at  Bos- 
cobel,  not  far  from  White  Ladies.   The 
first  night  had  been  passed  in  Boscobel- 
house;  on  the  second  Charles  began 
his  journey  on  foot  to  the  Severn ;  but 
he  bad  no  sooner  reached  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wolfe,  than  he  was  persuaded  to 
return  to  Boscobel,  and  there  lie  con- 
cealed, until  the  parliamentary  soldiers 
had  left  the  neighbourhood.     While  at 
Mr.  Wolfe*s,  he  lay  all  day  in  a  bam ; 
and  at  night  vras  supplied  with  food 
from  the  house.    Witii  Penderell,  he 
retraced  his  steps  to  Boscobel.     '  So 
we  set  out,'  says  the  king,  '  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark ;  but  as  we  came  by  the 
mill  again  (where,  in  the  night  before, 
tbe  miller  had  shouted    after  them, 
taking  them  for  thieves),  we  had  no 
mind  to  be  questioned  a  second  time  ; 
and  so,  asking  Penderell  if  he  could 
swim  or  not,  and  how  deep  the  river 
was,  he  said  it  was  a  very  scurvy  river, 
not  easy  to  be  passed  in  all  places, 
and  that  he  could  not  swim.    I  told  { 


him  that,  as  the  river  was  but  a  little 
one,  I  would  undertake  to  help  him 
over ;  and  going  over  some  closes  to 
the  rivej-side,  entered  the  water  my- 
self first,  to  see  whether  I  could  cross 
it,  not  knowing  how  to  swim.  I  found 
it  was  but  a  little  above  my  middle; 
and  thereupon  taking  Penderell  by  the 
hand,  I  pulled  him  through.'  They 
regained  Boscobel,  and  found  VVilliam 
Penderell  returned  firom  conducting 
lord  Wilmot  to  the  house  of  a  catholic 
gentleman  near  Wolverhampton,  named 
Whitegreave,  who  had  volunteered  to 
hide  any  of  the  royal  party. 

William  then  told  the  king  that  one 
of  his  own  officers,  major  Carlis  (also 
a  catholic),   was  in  Boscobel-house, 
and  desirous  of  aiding  him ;  whereupon 
Charles  desired  to  see  him,  and  vras 
advised  by  him  not  to  remain  in-doors, 
as  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  were  near, 
and  would  probably  search  the  house. 
*  He  then  told  me,'  continues  the  king, 
'  he  knew  but  o'ne  way  how  to  pass  the 
day  following  :  and  that  was  to  get  up 
into  a  great  oak  in  a  pretty  thick  place 
in   Boscobel- wood,  where  we  might 
see  round  about  us;  for  the  enemy 
would  certainly  search  all  the  wood 
for  people  who  had  made  their  escape. 
Of  which    proposition   I  approving, 
we  (that  is  to  say  Carlis  and  I)  went 
out  of  the  house,  taking  with  us  some 
victuals  for  the  whole  day, — viz.  bread, 
cheese,  small-beer,  and  nothing  else, — 
and  got  up  into  the  great  oak  in  ques- 
tion,  which  had   been  lopped  some 
three  or  four  years  before,  and  being 
grown  again  very  bushy,  could  not  be 
seen  through.     While  in  the  tree,  we 
saw  soldiers  going  up  and  down  the 
wood,  searching.'    At  nisht  they  de- 
scended, and  hurried  ofi^  as  agreed 
upon,    to    Mr.  Whitegreave's,  seven 
miles  from  BoKobel;  where  the  king 
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was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  lord 
Wilmot  again.    Him  he  despatched 
immediately  to  a  colonel  Lane's,  six 
miles  from   Mr.  VN  hitegreave's,    and 
was  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  on  his 
return,  that  the   colonel's  sister  had 
agreed  to  go  on  horseback  to  Bristol,  on 
pretence  of  visiting  a  cousin  ;  and  that 
she  would  allow  the  king  to  follow  her 
as  her  servant.     *  So/  says  the  king, 
•the  next  morning  I   went  away  to 
colonel  Lane's,  where  1  changed  my 
clothes  into  a  little  better  habit,  like  a 
serving-man,  being  a  kind  of  gray  cloth 
suit ;  and  Mrs.  Lane  and  I  commenced 
our  journey  towards  Bristol,  resolving 
to  lie  at  a  place  called  Long  Marson, 
in  the  vale  of  Evesham.     But  we  had 
not  gone  two  hours  on  our  way,  before 
the  mare  I  rode  on  cast  a  shoe  ;  so  we 
were  -fbrced  to  tide  on  to  a  scattermg 
village,  whose  name  begins  with  some- 
thing like  Long  ;  and  as  1  was  holding 
my  horse's  foot,  I  asked  the  smith  what 
news?  lie  told  me  there  was  no  news, 
since  that  good  news  of  tlie  beating  of 
those  rogues  the  Scots.     I  asked  him 
if  there  were  none  of  the  English  taken, 
that  joined  the  Scots?     lie  answered, 
that  he    did  not   hear  if  that  rogue 
Charles  Stuart  was  taken,  but  some  of 
the  others  were  taken — but  not  Charles 
Stuart.     I  told  him  iT  that  rogue  was 
taken,  he  deserved  to  be  hanged  more 
tlian  all  the  rest  ;  upon  which  he  said 
I  spoke  like  an  honest  man  ;  and  so 
we  parted.* 

]\Irs.  Lane's  sister  and  her  husband 
accompanied  the  pair  as  far  as  Strat- 
ford, but  there  left  them  :  the  first  night 
they  slept  at  Long  Marson,  and  the  next 
at  Cirencester ;  on  the  third  day  they 
reached  Mrs.  Lane's  cousin's,  Mr.  Nor- 
ton's, beyond  Bristol.  *  Heie,as  soon  as 
ever  I  came,'  continues  the  king,  Mrs. 
Lane  called  the  butler  of  the  house, 
a  very  honest  fellow,  wh(  se  name  was 
Pope,  and  who  had  served  Tom  Ger- 
m&ge,a  groom  of  my  bed  chamber,  when 
I  was  a  boy  at  Richmond,  and  bade  him 
take  care  of  fVilliam  Jackson,  as  having 
1>een  lately  sick  of  an  ague,  whereof 
she  said  I  was  still  weak.  And  the 
truth  was,  my  late  fiitigue  and  want  of 
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sustenance  had  made  me  a  little  pale. 
Pope  had  also  been  a  trooper  in  my 
father's  army ;  but  I  was  not  to  be 
known  in  the  house  for  any  thing  but 
Mrs.  Lane's  servant.  Pope  took  great 
care  of  me  that  night,  I  not  eating,  as 
I  should  have  done,  with  the  servants, 
on  account  of  my  not  being  well.  The 
next  morning  1  rose  pretty  early,haviDg 
a  very  good  stomachy  and  went  to  the 
buttery-hatch  to  get  roy  breakfast; 
where  I  found  Pope  and  two  or  three 
more  men ;  and  we  all  fell  to  eating 
bread  and  butter,  to  which  he  gave  o» 
very  good  ale  and  sack.'  One  of  the 
party  having  been  at  the  battle  of 
V\'orcester,  and  on  the  king's  side, 
Charles,  when  he  found  this  out,  hur- 
ried from  the  buttery-hatch,  a  move- 
ment which  evidently  excited  the  sus- 
picion of  Pope ;  for  the  king  having 
retired  to  his  bedchamber,  Mr.  Las* 
celles»  a  gentleman  who  had  joined 
Mrs.  Lane's  riding-party,  came  to  him 
and  said,  *■  I  am  afraid  Pope  knows 


you ;  for  l^  says  very  positively  that 
you  are  the  King ;  but  I  have  denied 
it.'  Charles  hereupon  sent  for  the 
butler,  and  confessed  he  was  right, 
and  Pope  instantly  proposed  going  to 
meet  lord  AVilmot  ^who  had  been  ap« 
pointed  to  meet  the  king  at  Mr.  Nor* 
ton's),  in  order  to  prevent  his  arrival 
until  daik ;  as  many  of  Cromwell's 
party  were  in  the  village.  When 
Wilmot  was  brought  in  at  nightfall, 
lie  suggested  that  it  would  be  to 
Charles's  advantage  to  remove  from 
his  present  neighbourhood ;  and  he 
accordingly  induced  Mrs.  Lane  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  as  before  to 
Trent,  where  a  Mr.  VVyndham  was 
ready  to  further  the  king*s  designs. 

Mr.  \Vyndh;tm,  on  the  king's  arrifal, 
agreed  vv  ith  a  merchant  at  Lyme  to  have 
a  ship  in  readiness  to  cross  to  France; 
and  to  Lyme  accordingly  Charles  rode 
on  one  and  the  same  horse  with  Mrs. 
Judith  Connesby,  a  cousin  of  Mr, 
Wyiidham's,  the  king  riding  foremost. 
The  ship  not  being  found  when  the 
party  came  to  Lyme,  they  rode  on 
to  Bridport,  where  they  wre  startled 
by  the  entry  of  1500  of  Cromwell'* 
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soldiers,  who  were  about  to  embark 
for  Jersey.  Charles,  however,  thought 
it  best  to  go  boldly  to  an  inn,  and  mix 
with  the  servants ;  and  soon  finding 
from  lord  Wilmot  thai  the  merchant 
was  unwilling  to  provide  the  vessel,  he 
forthwith  relumed  to  Trent  Colonel 
Philips  then  procured  a  ship  at  South- 
ampton; but  unfortunately  it  was 
pressed  to  transport  the  soldiers  to 
Jersey;  and  the  colonel  offered  to 
take  the  king  to  a  Mrs.  Hyde%  at 
Heale,  near  l^isbury,  who  fur  several 
days  concealed  him  in  the  recesses 
of  her  house,  which  had  been  pur- 
posely constructed  for  catholic  recu- 
sants. After  four  or  five  days'  stay 
here,  colonel  Gunter  having  provided 
a  ship  at  Shoreham,  the  royal  party 
started  early  one  morning  for  that 
place.  '  So,'  says  the  king,  *  when  we 
came  to  a  place  called  Brighthelm- 
stone,  we  met  the  master  of  the  ship, 
iu  company  with  the  merchant  whom 
colonel  Gunter  had  got  to  hire  the  ves- 
sel for  me,  the  merchant  only  knowing 
me  as  a  person  who  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  of  Worcester :  and  as  we 
were  all  together,  I  observed  that  the 
master  looked  very  much  at  me,  and, 
that,  as  soon  as  we  had  sdpped,  he 
called  the  merchant  aside,  telling  him 
that  he  had  not  dealt  fairly  with  him  : 
for  though  he  had  given  a  very  fair 
price  for  carrymg  over  that  gentleman, 
yet  he  had  not  been  clear  with  him ; 
for,  says  he,  he  is  the  king,  and  I  very 
well  know  him  to  be  so.  He  took  my 
ship  in  1648  (which  was  when  I  com- 
manded my  father's  fleet ;  and  I  very 
kindly  gave  that  and  others  liberty 
again) ;  but  I  will  venture  my  life  and 
all  for  him,  and  set  him  safely  ashore 
in  France. 

We  sat  up  all  that  night  at  the  inn, 
drinking  beer  and  smoking  tobacco ; 
and  here,  as  I  was  standing  after  sup- 
per by  the  fireside,  leaning  my  hand 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair,  all  tiie  rest 
being  gone  into  another  room,  the 
master  of  the  inn  came  in,  and  fell 
a-ta1king  with  me.  Upon  a  sudden, 
he  kissed  my  hand  that  was  upon  the 
chair,  and  said  to  me, '  God  bless  your 


majesty,  wheresoever  you  go :  I  donh 
doubt  before  I  die  to  be  a  lord,  and 
my  wife  a  lady  i'  So  I  laughed,  and 
went  away  into  the  next  room,  not 
desiring  then  any  further  discourse  ; 
however,  I  thought  it  best  to  trust  him 
with  my  secret,  and  he  proved  honest.' 
At  four  in  the  morning  the  party  prO'^ 
ceeded  to  Shoreh<im ;  and  Charles, 
with  a  haste  natural  to  his  situation, 
got  on  board  the  vessel  which  waited 
for  hiqn,  and  laid  himself  on  his  ham- 
mock to  sleep.  '  But  I  was  no  sooner 
laid  down,'  says  the  king,  '  than  the 
master  came  to  me,  fell  down  upon  his 
knees,  and  kissed  my  hands,  telling 
me  he  knew  me  very  well,  and  would 
venture  his  life  to  set  me  down  safe  in 
France.'  As  the  ship  was  bound  for 
Poole  to  carry  sea-coal,  the  captain 
persuaded  Charles  to  request  him,  in  the 
presence  of  his  crew,  to  land  him  and 
his  friend  Wilmot  in  France,  as  two 
merchants  wishing  to  escape  their  cre- 
ditors; this  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  fugitive  monarch  was  landed  at 
Feschamps,  without  a  discovery  by  the 
owners  that  the  vessel  had  gone  out  of 
her  course.  The  king  soon  reached 
Uouen,  whence  he  departed  for  Paris, 
his  mother,  queen  Henrietta,  meeting 
him  on  the  wa^. 

It  is  singular  that  the  principal 
persons  who  assisted  in  this  escape 
were  Roman  catholics,  Mr.  Giffard, 
Carlis,  the  Penderells,  the  Lanes, 
Gunter,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship 
(Tettersell),  not  omitting  Pope;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  considerably  tended 
to  rivet  the  affections  of  Charles  to  his 
subjects  of  that  faith.  That  their  fide- 
lily  was  disinterested  is  evident,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  very  large  sums 
of  money  were  offered  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  such  as  would  deliver  up  the 
king  alive  or  dead. 

The  Plague  of  London^  1 665.  The 
plague  of  eastern  nations  visited  Lon- 
don in  this  eventful  year.  The  former 
infectious  diseases,  which  had  been 
designated  by  the  generic  term  of 
plague,  had  varied  greatly  in  charac- 
ter, and  might  be  considered,  with  the 
eiceptioD  of  the  black  death,  as  ende- 
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mic  afTections  of  the  island.  A  violent 
plague,  imported  from  Egypt,  had 
raged  in  Holland  J  663 ;  and  though 
all  intercourse  with  that  country  had 
been  forbidden,  the  disorder  was 
brought  over  by  some  contraband  traffic 
1664,  at  the  close  of  which  year  three 
persons  died  suddenly  in  Westminster 
with  undoubted  symptoms  of  the  affec- 
tion. A  frosty  winter  prevented  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  infection ;  but  in 
the  ensuing  spring  it  burst  forth  in  the 

?arish  of  St.  Giles  in  all  its  horrors, 
he  injudicious  practice  of  closing 
houses,  and  thus  shutting  up  the  pa- 
tients in  a  pestilential  atmosphere,  (a 
measure  frequently  enforced,  but  often 
a  voluntary  one,)  caused  perhaps  the 
majority  of  deaths  which  ensued.  In 
August  the  mortality  amounted  to  8000 
weekly,  the  bodies  being  carried  out  of 
the  city  by  night  in  carts,  and  buried 
beyond  the  walls  in  immense  pits, 
without  funeral  rites,  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, without  a  particle  of  clothing. 
So  grievous  was  the  panic,  that  the 
ties  of  natural  affection  were  dissolved ; 
and  it  was  no  uncommon  circumstance 
to  see  a  son  or  daughter,  who  bad 
stolen  for  a  momentary  change  of  air 
from  the  imprisonment  of  their  houses, 
refused  admittance  to  their  homes,  and 
left  to  perish  in  the  streets.  No  less 
than  100,000  died  ;  and  it  was  happy 
that  the  affection  spread  no  farther 
from  London  than  Deptford. — The 
disorder  began  with  a  fit  of  shivering 
and  vomiting  :  a  painful  sensation  was 
felt  at  the  breast  soon  after,  and  a 
burning  fever,  with  its  common  symp- 
toms, succeeded.  If  the  fever  pro- 
ceeded, either  death  in  three  days  en- 
sued, afler  delirium,  or  a  tumour  in 
the  groin,  hastily  forming,  discharged 
the  morbific  matter,  and  saved  the 
patient*s  life.  VV^ere  no  fever  occurred, 
or  such  was  checked,  purple  spots 
appeared  in  every  part  of  the  Dody,and 
almost  instant  death  was  the  result. 

The  Fire  of  London,  1666.  The 
city  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  plague, 
when  it  was  almost  totally  laid  in  ruins 
by  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  a  baker's 


shop  in  Pudding-lane,  Sept.  2d ;  and  in 
a  few  hours  destroyed  Billingsgate 
ward.  Before  morning,  the  fire  had 
crossed  Thames-street^  and  burned 
down  St.  Magnus'  church  :  thence  it 
proceeded  to  London-bridge,  and  hav- 
ing consumed  a  great  pile  of  buildings 
thereon,  was  stopped  by  the  want  of 
other  combustibles.  That  day  (Sun- 
day) the  flames  seized  on  Garlick- 
hithe ;  and  destroying  Cannon-street, 
invaded  Comhill  and  the  Exchange. 
On  Monday^  Tower-street,  Grace- 
church-street,  Dowgate,  Old  Fish- 
street,  Watling-street,  and  Thread- 
needle-street,  were  a  series  of  ruins; 
from  all  which  the  fire  at  once  broke 
into  Cheapside.  That  extensive  street, 
ignited  at  all  points,  was  one  sea 
of  flame;  and  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  was 
enveloped  by  the  dreadful  scourge.  It 
took  fire  at  the  top,  from  the  mere 
heat  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere; 
and  the  great  beams  and  massive 
stones  breaking  through  and  falling 
upon  the  church  of  St.  Faith  beneath, 
that  ancient  edifice  was  speedily  in 
flames.  Paternoster-row,  Newgate- 
street,  Ludgate-hill,  the  Old  Bailey, 
Milk-street,  Wood-street,  FosteMane, 
Ca  tea  ton-street,  St.  Martin's-le-giand, 
and  part  of  Aldersgate-street,  with 
innumerable  petty  lanes,  courts,  and 
alleys,  successively  fell  a  sacrifice  ; 
and  even  so  far  westward  as  Fleet- 
street,  the  ravages  of  the  fire  were 
fatally  marked.  The  furious  element 
had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent, 
and  v\as  several  miles  in  compass. 
Tbe  vast  clouds  of  smoke  so  obscured 
the  sun,  that  it  was  either  wholly  hid- 
den, or  appeared,  when  dimly  seen,  as 
red  as  blood.  The  flames  reached  an 
immense  way  up  into  the  air ;  and 
the  illumination  thus  occasioned,  was 
distinctly  observed  at  Jedburgh,  in 
Scotland.  Some  of  the  light  ashes 
were  carried  sixteen  miles.  Guildhall 
exhibited  a  singular  appearance :  the 
oak  with  which  it  was  built  was  so 
solid,  that  it  would  not  flame,  Irat 
burned  like  charcoal,  so  that  the  build- 
ing appeared  for  several  hoars  likt 
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an  enchaDted  palace  of  gold,  or 
burnished  brass.  At  last,  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  when  every  one 
expected  that  the  suburbs  would  also 
be  demolished,  the  fire  began  to 
abate  ;  partly  owing  to  the  wind  ceas- 
ing, and  partly  to  the  insulation  of 
houses  on  fire  by  gunpowder.  King 
Charles  was  actively  engaged  during 
the  visitation,  day  and  night,  with 
many  of  the  lords,  superintending  the 
labours  of  the  firemen,  and  aiding  the 
magistrates  and  military  in  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  It  was  finally  ascer- 
tained that  13,000  houses,  eighty-seven 
churches,  fifty-two  halls,  four  stone- 
bridges,  three  city-gates,  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  the  Custom-house,  Guild- 
hall, Exchange,  Gaol  of  Newgate, 
Bridewell,  and  numerous  other  edifices 
public  and  private,  to  the  value  of 
eleven  millions  sterling,  including 
wares  and  goods  lost,  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  this  awful  visitation.  It 
was  never  certainly  known  whether  the 
fire  was  contrived  or  accidental :  the 
papists  had  the  credit  of  originating] 
it,  as  the  monument  of  London,  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  the  event,  still 
avouches.  As  there  are  few  human 
calamities  which,  if  rightly  viewed, 
produce  not  their  share  of  good,  so 
London,  in  its  restored  state,  Mrith 
widened  streets  and  more  commodious 
buildings,  gained  greatly  in  beauty  and 
convenience;  while  the  materials  of 
stone  and  brick  being  substituted  for 
wood,  rendered  the  spread  of  infectious 
disorders  slow  and  difficult,  and,  with 
the  airiness  of  the  great  thoroughfiires, 
added  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
metropolis. 

The  Rettoration,  1660.  It  was  no 
sooner  known  on  the  continent  that 
the  English  had  returned  to  their 
ancient  loyalty,  than  Spain  invited 
Charles  to  take  shipping  for  his  country 
at  one  of  her  ports  in  the  Netherlands, 
France  ofiered  Calais,  and  the  States - 
general  sent  deputies  to  request  he 
would  repair  at  once  to  the  Hague. 
The  latter  ofier  he  accepted,  remark- 
ing with  his  native  humour,  that  *  it 
was  wondrous  to  see  all  the  world  so 


piteously  inclined  to  him :'  and  cer- 
tainly it  appeared  as  if,  on  a  sud- 
den, the  whole  of  Europe  had  roused 
itself  to  give  joy  to  a  prince  who  had, 
in  many  years  of  anxiety  and  ab- 
solute distress,  lired  as  one  for- 
gotten of  the  world ;  and  whose 
condition  had  been  singularly  slighted, 
when  most  deserving  of  coiumisemtion. 
Charles  embarked  on  board  the 
fleet,  of  which  his  brother,  the  duke  of 
York,  took  the  command  ;  and  having 
landed  at  Dover,  hastened  widi  a  few 
attendants  to  Rochester.  From  this 
town  it  was  agreed  the  royal  proces- 
sion should  commence.  A!ccoidingly, 
on  horseback,  supported  on  one  side 
by  the  duke  of  i  ork  and  on  the  other 
by  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  his  bro- 
thers, he,  on  his  birthday.  May  29, 
quitted  the  inn,  whereat  he  had  passed 
the  previous  night,  ibr  the  great  metro- 
polis. The  road  was  every  where 
strewed  with  flowers;  triumphal 
arches,  crowned  with  garlands,  were 
erected  at  almost  every  mile  of  the 
way  ;  in  all  the  villages,  butts  of  wine 
were  set  running;  and  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  were  hung  with  pieces  of 
tapestry,  and  (commemorative  of  i3os- 
cobel  tree)  with  immense  boughs  of 
oak,  having  the  apples  gilded ;  while 
the  inhabitants,  in  a  sort  of  military 
array,  took  their  station  on  the  paths, 
armed  with  halberds,  and  any  thing 
which  would  give  them  the  semblance 
of  a  temporary  militia.  Many  of  the 
trainbandfs  of  London  had  drawn 
themselves  up  at  the  top  of  Shooter's- 
hill,  arrayed  in  costly  suits,  and  pur- 
posing to  accompany  the  king  to  the 
city.  On  Blackheath,  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  under  the  command  of 
Monk,  v?as  posted,  and  received  the 
monarch  with  a  shout,  that  displayed 
how  truly  his  restoration  was  the  na- 
tional wish.  From  this  point  to  Lon- 
don, so  vast  was  the  assemblage  of 
persons,  that  the  king  was  oftentimes 
carried  by  the  press,  as  if  in  the  air, 
though  those  about  him  tried  by  good 
words,  and  oAen  by  blows,  to  keep  ofl' 
the  crowd ;  but  when  the  royal  party 
had  reached  the  city  boundaries,  the 
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mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the  train- 
bands, all  in  new  clothing,  kept  the 
way  clear,  and  made  a  part  in  the  pro^ 
cession  to  Whitehall. 

All  that  day,  bonfires  were  burning 
in  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  ;  at 
which  the  crowds  amused  themselves 
by  roasting  rumps  of  beef  and  mutton, 
in  derision  of  the  discomfited  Rump 

Sarliament :  while  the  butchers,  at  the 
laypole  in  the  Strand,  sacrificed  a 
quantity  of  sheep  and  oxen,  amid  the 
clang  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers,  and 
the  clashing  of  their  knives  of  slaughter. 
The  three  PU>U ;  Oates,  Meal,  and 
Rye,    The  plot  called  Oateit^  1678, 
was  the  conspiracy  of  a  few  needy  and 
worthless  men,   who  took  advantage 
of  the  temper  of  the  times,  which  ran 
violently  against  the  catholics,  to  get 
bread   though    at  the  cost  of  blood. 
The  king,  while  walking  in  the  park 
one  day,  was  warned  by  Kirby,  a  che- 
mist, to  keep  with  the  company,  as 
two  men  had  agreed  to  take  his  life. 
Dr.  Tongue,  he  said,  had  made  known 
the  plot  to  him ;  and  that  divine,  on 
examination,  gave  up  one  Titus  Gates, 
also  a  clergyman,  but  of  bad  character, 
as  his  informant.     Gates,  who  had  re- 
cently become  a   protestant,  declared 
that  he  had  been  privy  to  the  design 
of   some   Jesuits     to    overthrow    the 
government,  and    kill   the  king;    he 
solemnly,     before    Sir    Edmonsbury 
Godfrey,  a  magistrate,  affirmed  to  all 
the   minutis  of  a  most  terrific  con- 
spiracy.      Charles    from      the    first  \ 
doubted  the  veracity  of  the  man ;  but  I 
the  assassination  of  Godfrey,  whose  ' 
body,  undeprived  of  its  clothes    and  ' 
some  jewels,  was  fuund  in  a  ditch  at  | 
Primrose-hill,  raised  the  voice  of  the  ! 
whole  nation  against  the  papists,  and  ' 
the  king  was  compelled  to  go  with 
the  stream.     To  deny  the  reality  of 
the  plot  was  to  be   an  accomplice; 
each  hour  teemed  with  new  surmises ; 
invasions  from  abroad,   insurrections 
at  home,  every  thing  destructive    of 
the  country's  peace  vras  anticipated ; 
and  all  that  Gates   and  one  bedloe 
swore,  as  to  the  papists  having  caused 
the  fire  of  1666,  was  credited  to  the 
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very  letter.      Amid   protestations  of 
innocence,  and  suflicient  proof  of  the 
perjuries  of  Gates  and  his  party,  many 
Jesuits,  and  even  some  who  were  not 
catholics,  suffered  death;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  queen  herself  was  chaiged 
by  Gates  with  a  participation   in  the 
plot,   that  the  indignant  Charles    or- 
dered him  to  be  arrested.    The  par- 
liament again  liberated  him,   and  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  1200/.  a  year, 
and  apartments  in  Whitehall ;  but  in 
the  next  reign  he  was    convicted  of 
perjury  and  pilloried,  and  then  sank 
into  contempt. — The   MeaUtuh  Phif 
1679.    Gne  Dangerfield,  a  fellow  who 
had  been  burned  in  the  hand,  pilloried, 
and     publicly  whipped    for    various 
crimes,  who  had  been  fined  for  cheats, 
and  even  outlawed   for    felony,   pre- 
tended that  he  had  been    employed 
by  the  catholics  to  betray  the  conspi- 
racies of  the  presbyterian  party  against 
the  throne  ;  but  finding  their  ovm  de- 
signs the  more  dangerous,  he  deter- 
mined on  informing  against  the  catho- 
lics.    The  plot  derived  its  name  from 
some  papers  relative  to  it  being  found 
in  a  meal-tub :  and  it  only  served  to 
foment    the    hatred   of    the    people 
towards  the  papists,    and    to  prepare 
the  public  mind  for  the  third  exagge- 
rated scheme. — The  Rye^house  Plot^ 
1 683,  was  that  third  ;  and  it  received 
somewhat  of  a  foundation  from  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  portion  of  ibe 
people,  including  many  noblemen,  had 
resolved,  in    the    event    of   Charles's 
death,  to  oppose  the  succession  of  his 
brother,  the  duke  of  York,  on  account 
of  his  being  a  catholic.    Charles  hap- 
pened to   be   seized  with  an  illness 
which  threatened  his  life ;  whereupon 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  (the  king's 
natural  son),    with  lords  Russel  and 
Grey,  instigated  by  the  restless  loid 
Sliaflesbury,    attempted     secretly   to 
raise  the  country,  each  in  his  depwt- 
ment,  and  according  to  his  local  in- 
fluence.    Monmouth  assailed  the  mcD 
of  rank  in  Cheshire ;  lord  Russel  thoM 
of  the  west ;  and  Shaftesbuij  under- 
took the  city.      An  inferior  clus  ol 
men,  with  colonel  Runosey^   an   oM 
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roundhead,  as  iheir  leader,  consider- 
ing this  a  fil  moment  to  attempt  a 
restoration  of  the  commonwealth, 
agreed,  though  without  any  authority 
from  Monmouth's  party,  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  it.  Rumsey  eren  resolved 
on  kiUmg  the  king,  who  wraa  now  fast 
recovering  from  his  ailment;  and  it 
was  determined  to  overturn  a  cart  in 
the  road  by  the  Rye- house,  a  farm 
belonging  to  a  maltster  who  was  in  the 
plot,  on  the  day  that  the  king  should 
pass  in  his  coach  to  Newmarket  races. 
Charles,  however,  went  by  another 
road,  and  returned  from  Newmarket 
past  the  Rye-house  eight  days  earlier 
than  was  expected,  and  so  escaped. 
One  Keiling,  a  salter,  turning  evi- 
dence, revealed  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  consequence  was 
the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties. 
Monmouth  absconded ;  but  Russel,  Al- 
gernon Sydney,  and  other  known  op- 
ponents of  the  duke  of  York,  were 
taken,  brought  to  trial,  and  executed. 
The  excellent  lady  Russel,  who  had  in 
vain  thrown  herself  at  Charles's  feet  in 
her  husband's  behalf,  soothed  his  last 
hours  with  a  philosophical  and  Chris- 
tian spirit,  not  expected  in  her  sex : 
and  the  unfortunate  nobleman  went  to 
the  scaffold  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  fear.  In  his  last  speech, 
he  strenuously  maintained  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  king's  murder;  though  he 
did  not  conceal  his  repugnance  to  the 
duke's  succession.  Sydney,  who  was 
a  consistent  republican,  and  had  alike 
opposed  Cromwell's  elevation  and 
Charles's  restoration,  met  his  death 
'  glorying  in  the  good  old  cause '  he 
observed, '  in  which,  from  early  youth, 
he  had  enlisted  himself.' 

Persecntiims  for  imputed  Witch" 
craft.  A  firm  belief  existed  in  this 
reign,  throughout  Scotland  more  espe- 
cially, that  witchcraft  was  a  substantial 
crime  ;  and  multitudes  of  accused  per- 
sons were  burned  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates. In  a  village  near  Berwick, 
fourteen  were  so  destroyed  ;  and  it 
even  became  the  study  of  men  of 
science  to  distinguish  by  proper  symp- 
toms a  true  witch  from  a  pretended 


one.  The  floating  of  such  as  passed 
the  water-ordeal  was  taken  as  a  sure 
proof  of  guilt ;  and  other  equally  ab- 
surd tests  were  regarded  as  unerring 
guides  to  the  witchfinder.  One  Hop- 
kins caused,  by  bis  informations,  up- 
wards of  eighty  poor  creatures  to  be 
bammed  in  Suffolk,  1650. 

Fiolcnce  of  the  Covenanters,  In 
1650  these  fanatical  separatists  hanged 
at  Edinburgh,  on  a  gallows  thirty  feet 
high,  the  noble-minded  James  Graham, 
marquis  of  Montrose,  because  he  had 
rejected  their  confederacy,  and  joined 
the  episcopal  side. 

The  horrible  assassination  of  Dr. 
Sharpe,  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's, 
1679,  was  regarded  amongst  them  as 
their  great  and  glorious  work.  That 
prelate  had  severely  punished  many 
for  their  attendance  at  conventicles ; 
and  his  agent,  Carmichael,  became  an 
object  of  universal  hatred  amongst  the 
Presbyterians.  A  company  of  these, 
with  the  intention  of  inflicting  a  heavy 
chastisement  on  the  agent,  waylaid  him 
near  St.  Andrew's ;  but  while  waiting 
for  their  prey,  they  were  surprised  at 
seeing  the  archbishop's  coach  ap- 
proach, and  immediately  interpreted 
the  incident  as  a  declaration  of  the 
secret  purpose  of  Providence  against 
him.  They  dragged  him  from  the 
carriage,  tore  him  from  the  arms  of 
his  daughter,  who  interposed  with 
cries  and  tears,  and  piercing  him  with 
redoubled  wounds,  lefl  him  dead  in 
the  road. 

The  Dissenteri  Acts.  Four  acts 
of  parliament  were  passed  in  this 
reign  to  stay  the  progress  of  dissent: 
1.  The  Conventicle  act,  which  in- 
flicted a  fine  on  any  person  above 
sixteen  who  attended  a  conventicle 
where  five  were  assembled ;  2.  the 
Corporation  act,  which  forbade  that 
any  one  should  hold  office  in  any 
city,  unless  he  had  received  the  sa- 
crament of  the  Lord's  supper,  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
gland,  within  a  year  of  his  appoint- 
ment ;  3.  the  Five  Mile  act,  which 
ordained  that  no  dissenting  teacher 
should  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
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place  where  he  had  preached,  after 
the  act  of  oblivion ;  and  4.  the  Test 
actf  which  excluded  from  all  offices, 
civil  and  military,  all  persons  not  qua- 
lifying by  receiving  the  sacrament. 
CDie  sacramental  test  was  abolished 
only  by  George  IV.)  These  restraints, 
while  they  operated  as  a  bond  of  iron 
upon  the  £nglish  nonconformists, 
only  served  to  inflame  the  zeal  of  the 
puritans  in  Scotland,  who,  regarding 
episcopacy  as  sheer  popery,  now  re- 
solved to  exterminate  it  even  by  the 
sword. 

Rise  of  the  Quakers,  1651.  Out  of 
the  divisions  in  the  Christian  church 
arose  the  quakers,  a  sect  who  reject 
the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion  as 
useless ;  equalize  all  ranks  and  orders 
of  men  ;  dress  with  great  simplicity; 
never  take  oaths  before  magistrates, 
considering  them  as  swearing,  and  dis- 
allowed ;  and  use  the  pronouns  thou 
and  thee  for  you.  George  Fox,  who 
had  been  bred  a  shoemaker  and  tender 
of  sheep,  was  the  founder  of  the  sect ; 
and  in  nis  zeal  to  spread  his  doctrines, 
he  visited  Holland^  Germany,  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies,  preaching 
every  where.  His  followers  derive 
their  name  from  the  shaking  and  con- 
tortions of  body  which  at  first  accom- 
panied their  religious  communings. 

The  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  These 
were  a  party  of  turbulent  enthusiasts 
who  arose  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
and  affected  to  expect  Christ's  sudden 
appearance  upon  earth  to  establish  the 


I  fifth  universal  kingdom  of  the  world, 
I  which  was  to  endure  a  thousand  yean. 
Hence  their  name  of  Millienarians. 
Acting  under  this  illusion  or  pretext, 
they  aimed  at  the  subversion  of  all 
human  government,  and  were  not  put 
down  without  bloodshed,  1660  and 
1662.  The  four  universal  monarchies 
were  the  Assyrian  or  Chaldean,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman. 

Blood's  Conspiracy.  This  was  an 
attempt  to  steal  the  crown  and  rega- 
lia from  the  Tower  by  one  of  Crom- 
well's officers,  colonel  Blood,  whom 
Charles  II.  in  his  inconsiderate  ba« 
mour,  forgave,  and  kept  ever  after 
about  his  person,  granting  him  an 
estate  of  500/.  per  annum.  This,  and 
the  king's  neglect  of  many  who  were 
his  companions  in  exile,  made  it  said, 
*  that  Charles  was  a  forgiver  of  enemies, 
and  a  forgetter  of  friends/ 

The  Cabal  Ministry  were  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  who  raised  himielf 
by  intrigue  and  parliamentary  elo- 
quence ;  lord  Ashley,  soon  after  earl 
of  Shaftesbury,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  age,  and  the 
prime  mover  in  all  political  conspi- 
racies ;  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  ue 
handsome,  but  reprobate  leader  of 
fashion ;  Bennet,  earl  of  Arlington^  a 
man  of  sound  judgment,  though  of 
moderate  capacity,  and  the  b^t  of 
the  party  ;  and  the  earl  of  Lavderdakf 
afterwards  duke,  a  man  of  prejudice^ 
ambition,  and  violent  temper,  who 
swayed  the  king  throughout  his  reign. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Prussia  independent  of  Poland, 
This  was  effectea,  1666,  by  its  elector, 
Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg,  the 
founder  of  the  present  Prussian  mo- 
narchy. He  cleared  his  dominions 
also  of  the  Swedes;  and  though 
checked  by  the  French  generals,  Tu- 
renne  and  the  prince  of  Cond^,  he  at 
length  sat  down  in  peace,  respected  by 
all  Europe.  On  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  Frederick  received 
and  settled  in  his  dominions  20,000 
protestant  artisans^  who  greatly  bene- 


fited the  country  by  their  introductioD 
of  manufactures. 

Spain  under  Charles  II.  Charles 
V.  of  Germany  had  been  called 
Charles  I.  of  Spain.  Charles  II.,  ton 
of  Philip  IV.,  succeeded  that  prince 
1665  ;  and  having  no  issue  by  hit  two 
marriages,  he  purposed  leaving  his 
crown  to  Charles,  prince  of  Bavarittt 
the  nephew  of  his  last  queen.  Louis 
XIV.,  however,  induced  him  to  chai^ 
his  determination  in  favour  of  his  own 
grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou ;  who  ac* 
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cordingly  ascended  the  throne  at  his 
decease  in  1700,  as  Philip  V.  On 
that  occasion,  an  English  army  was 
sent  by  queen  Anne  into  Spain  to  sup- 
port prince  Charles's  cause;  but  its 
design  failed,  and  a  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  thus  supplanted  the 
family  of  Austria,  and  at  this  day 
its  descendants  possess  the  Spanish 
crown. 

Portugal  under  AUmto   VI.     The 
reign  of  John  IV.,  which  terminated 
1665,    was  continually  harassed    by 
Spanish  invasions ;  and  when  his  son, 
Aionzo,   a    boy  of  thirteen,  and    of 
weakly  constitution,    succeeded,  no- 
thing but  the  masculine  character  of 
his  mother  prevented   a  second  sub- 
jugation of  the  country.     By  marrying 
her  daughter  Katherine  to  Charles  II. 
of  England,  she  procured  the  protec- 
tion of  an  English  fleet  *,  and  in  1665 
she  terminated  the  war  with  Spain  by 
the  victory  of  Montesclaros,  which  en- 
sured the  independence  of  Portugal. 
Alonzo,    from  neglect  of  education, 
preferring  mean  society  to  court  com- 
panions, the  queen  laboured  to  place 
his  younger   brother,  Pedro,    in    his 
room ;  but  as  she  died  before  effecting 
her  object,  Pedro  entered  into  cabals 
against  the  king,  and,  in  conjunction 
with    the  queen    herself  (princess  of 
Nemours),  compelled  him  to  resign  all 
authority  into  his  hands.    The  states 
hereupon  constituted    Pedro  legent; 
and  soon  after,  the  marriage  of  Alonzo 
and  his  faithless  consort  being  declared 
void  by    the   pope,    the  regent  and 
queen  were  united  in  marriage.     For 
fifteen  years  Pedro  acted  as  regent ; 
and  in  1683,  on  the  death  of  Alonzo, 
ascended  the  throne  as  Pedro  II. 
AurungziLe,i\\e  great  Mongul,  reigned 
in  HindusUn  from  1658  to  1707  ;  and 
from  his  death  is  dated  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  Mongul  empire.      Baber, 
a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  had  re- 
vived the  grandeur  of  his  house  by 
making    conquests    in    India,    when 
driven  out  of  bis  paternal  dominions 
about  Samarcand ;  and  having  over- 
thrown  the  Gaurian  dynasty,  he  esta- 
blished, 1525,  the  Tartar  Indian  em- 


pire of  the  MoDguls  at  Delhi.  Hin- 
dustan, however,  was  never  a  settled 
and  undivided  empire ;  being  often 
under  the  sway  of  different  adven- 
turers at  the  same  moment,  and  ever 
the  arena  whereon  the  Tartars  and 
Chinese  contended  for  the  dominion  of 
the  East. 

Denmark  an  absolute  Monarchy, 
1660;  the  people  surrendering  theit 
rights  to  king  Frederick  III ,  because 
of  the  oppression  of  the  nobles. 

Count  Tekeli^t  Insurrection,  This 
nobleman's  father  liad  aided  the  mal- 
contents in  Hungary  against  their 
rulers,  the  Austrians,  but  had  been 
defeated;  whereon  the  young  count 
fled  to  Transylvania,  and  became 
prime  minister  to  prince  Abaffi.  The 
prince  granted  him  troops,  and  he 
joined  the  Turkish  emperor  in  besieg- 
ing Vienne,  after  which  he  prevailed 
on  the  Hungarians  to  acknowledge 
him  king,  1682,  though  he  had  turned 
Mahometan.  A  reverse  soon  followed ; 
the*  Turks  were  beaten,  and  the  count 
being  accused  of  treachery,  was  car- 
ried by  them  in  irons  to  Adrianople, 
where  with  difficulty  he  proved  his  in- 
nocence. The  sultan,  on  the  death  of 
Abaffi,  made  him  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania ;  but  the  Austrians  so  molested 
him,  that  he  eventually  fled  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  died  there  a  Roman 
catholic. 

Rise  of  the  Quietlstu  Molinos,  a 
Spanish  priest,  having  published  his 
*  Spiritual  Guide,'  1681,  wherein  he 
spoke  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  the 
soul  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which 
he  called  the  unitive  life,  had  many 
followers;  and  Quietism  became  the 
appellation  of  his  mystic  doctrine. 
His  opinions  may  be  ascertained  on 
reference  to  the  rise  of  the  Hesychasts. 
One  of  the  chief  propagators  of 
Quietism  in  France  was  Madame 
Guyon,  a  woman  of  fashion,  remark- 
able for  goodness  of  heart  and  regu- 
larity of  life,  but  fond  of  attending  to 
the  suggestions  of  a  warm  and  un- 
bridled fancy.  When  the  celebrated 
Bossuet  had  declared  tlie  opinions  of 
Molinos  hereticali  1687,  a  defence  was 
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at  night,  by  three  eruptions,  at  little 
distance  from  each  otner,  the  moun- 
tain, in  a  few  minutes  after,  throwing 
up  flames  a  hundred  yards  in  height; 
and  amid  violent  bursts,  like  peals  of 
ordnance  or  of  thunder,  stones  or  ra- 
ther rocks  were  hurled  through  the  air, 
and  fell  several  miles  off,  while  burn- 
ing cinders  and  ashes  came  down  like 
fieiT  rain  upon  the  lands. 

In  the  mean  time  there  issued  a  vast 
torrent  of  lava,  which,  dividing  into 
two  streams  of  liquid  fire,  forced  their 
way  down  the  mountain  to  Monpileri 
and  Falicchi,  and  so  completely  over- 
whelmed those  towns,  that  not  a  single 
house  was  saved.  The  burning  deluge 
soon  after  spread  itself  to  above  six 
miles  in  breadth,  and  on  the  ISth  ard 
14th,  destroyed  in  like  manner  Campo 
Rotuudo,  San  Pietro,  and  Mostorbi- 
anco,  taking  its  course  towards  Ca- 
tania. On  the  14th,  an  abundance  of 
rain  fell ;  but  as  it  appeared  to  have 
no  effect  upon  the  lava,  the  religious 
appeared  every  where  about  the  city, 
carrying  in  procession  their  reliques, 
especially  those  of  St.  Agatha,  the  mar- 
tyr of  Catania  ;  while  many  mortified 
themselves  with  whips  and  other  signs 
of  penance.  While  the  people  were 
thus  occupied,  the  magistrates  received 
intelligence  that  a  number  of  banditti, 
taking  advantage  of  the  general  dis- 
traction, had  murdered  several  per- 
sons, to  obtain  possession  of  their  pro- 
perly.    Three  pair  of  gallows  were 
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set  up  for  them  by  the  amiable  pre- 
late fenelon,  who  was,  however,  made 
to  recant  by  Pope  Innocent  XII. 

Poland  under  John  Sobietki.     The 
early  history   of    Poland   is    mainly 
filled   with  its   Russian    wars;    and 
until  the  Cossacks  were  attached  to 
the  state,  more  by  intrigue  than  con- 
quest, through  the  influence  of  king 
Basori,  1580,  it  was  rarely  free  from 
the  dangerous  assaults  of  one  or  other 
of  the  northern  powers.  The  Cossacks, 
however,   revolted    when   Wladislaus 
VII.  attempted  to  abridge  their  liber- 
ties, 1646,  and    continually  harassed 
Poland  until    the  reign  of   Michael, 
1670.     At  that  period  the  Turks  also 
invaded  the  country  with  no  less  than 
300,000  men ;  when  John   Sobieski, 
the  general  of  Michael,  so  completely 
defeated  them,    that  only  15,000    of 
that  vast  multitude  made  their  escape, 
the  rest  being  either  killed   or  made 
prisoners.     Michael  dying  before  the 
news    of  this  great    victory  reached 
Cracow,  the   capital,  1674,   Sobieski 
was    unanimously   proclaimed    king; 
and  this  heroic  prince  henceforward 
kept  both    Turks  and    Cossacks    in 
check.      The  dissensions,  however,  of 
the  nobles  greatly  imbittered  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  reign ;  and    when  he 
died,  1696,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  glory  of  Poland  sank  with  him, 
never  to  rise  again. 

Ervptinn  of  ^tna.    This  most  ter- 
rible volcanic  eruption  on  record,  oc- 
curred   1669.      On    the    evening   of  instantly  erected  in  different  parts  of 
Friday,  the  8th  of  March,  the  sun  was  ;  Catania,  to  deter  the  miscreants ;  and 
observed,  contriry  to  what  was  usual, !  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  city  of 

Messina  and  other  large  places,  sent 
cart-loads  of  provisions  and  clothing, 
that  such  distressed  persons  as  might 
take  refuge  in  Catania,  should  be  pro- 
vided for. 

All  the  elements  seemed,  on  the 
15tb,  conspiring  together  to  increase 
the  horror  of  the  period.  The  air  was 
filled  with  smoke  to  suffocation,  notp 
withstanding  the  prevalence  of  a  vio- 
lent gusty  wind  ;  rain  fell  in  torrents; 
the  sea  roared  in  the  most  fearful  man- 
ner, and  flowed  over  all  its  common 
boundaries ;  and  the  fiery  stream  was 


to  appear  pale  before  its  setting,  inso- 
much that  it  cast  a  leaden  hue  upon 
all  objects ;  and  during  the  succeeaing 
night  a  terrible  earthquake,  joined  with 
horrible  roarings  from  Monte  Gibello, 
as  ^.tna  is  called  by  the  Sicilians, 
exceedingly  terrified  the  whole  coun- 
try. But  the  shaking  and  noise  were 
so  overpowering  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  mountain,  that  the  people 
abandoned  their  houses,  and  fled  into 
the  fields,  and  ultimately  to  the  city 
of  Catania,  fifteen  miles  distant.  The 
coDTulsion  was  followed  on  the  11th, 
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Still  winding  its  way,  though  with 
great  sluggishness,  directly  upon  the 
city.  On  the  18th,  as  the  lava  was 
much  nearer,  the  bishop  (Carobuchi), 
followed  by  the  clergy  secular  and  re- 
gular, and  an  infinite  number  of 
people,  went  in  solemn  procession 
from  Catania,  to  an  altar  erected  in 
view  of  the  mountain,  and  celebrated 
mass  there;  and  some  hope  was  af- 
forded to  the  inhabitants  when,  on  the 
20th,  that  branch  which  seemed  most 
to  threaten  the  city  was  wholly  ex- 
tinguished, becoming  in  a  few  hours 
hard  and  rocky,  and  every  where 
having  left  pyramids  of  matter  in  its 
course. 

The  Haraes  from  the  mountain,  how- 
ever, were  still  tenific,  and  the  smoke 
which  accompanied  them  covered  the 
sky  :  abundance  of  great  stones  were 
still  shot  forih,  and  some  of  these  fell 
at  ten  miles'  distance  from  the  erup- 
tion, while  ashes  strewed  the  city  and 
country,  and  produced  a  stifling  sen- 
sation upon  such  as  ventured  forth 
from  the  houses.  It  was  now  found 
that  iEtna  had  lost  nearly  a  mile  of 
its  former  height^  and  that  the  place 
whence  the  fiery  streams  were  vented, 
was  half  a  mile  in  compass :  the 
streams  consisted  evidently  of  stones 
and  metals  melted,  the  flame  upon 
them  being  like  that  of  brimstone; 
and  wherever  they  passed,  they  burned 
the  earth,  melting  at  once  the  walls  of 
houses  and  castles,  and  carrying  trees 
and  every  other  obstacle  along  with 
them. 

From  the  20ih  to  the  25lh,  the  ex- 
plosions were  less  violent ;  but  on  the 
latter  day,  stones  were  ejected  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  and  for 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  peals  louder  than  any  ord- 
nance, which  occasioned  much  injury 
to  the  buildings  in  Catania,  and  filled 
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the  air  with  dust  and  ashes.    On  the 
28th,  the  grand  current  of  lava  came 
close  to  Catania,  insomuch  that  every 
one    but    the    persons    in    authority 
quitted  it;  but  though  the  walls  of 
the   city  were   greatly  damaged,    the 
stream  suddenly  turned  into  the  sea, 
and  advanced  therein  nearly  600 yards. 
The  earl  of  Winchilsea,  who  wrote  an 
account  to  King  Charles  from  Cata- 
nia at  the  instant,   states  that  it  lay 
upon  the  sea  a  mile  in  breadth,  burn- 
ing in  four  fathom's  water,  and  two 
fathoms  higher  than  the  sea  itself.   As 
it  mingled  with  the  ocean,  it  exploded 
violently,  and  threw  forth  volleys  of 
stones  in  all  directions. 

In  forty  days  this  eruption  de- 
stroyed 27,000  houses  in  different 
towns  and  villages ;  and  the  lava 
meeting  in  its  progress  a  lake  of  four 
miles  in  compass,  not  only  filled  it 
up,  but  left  a  positive  mountain  on 
the  spot.  It  is  remarkable  that 
scarcely  any  loss  of  human  life  oc- 
curred throughout  the  visitation. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
By  this  proceeding,  Louis  XIV.  took 
from  his  protestant  subjects,  1685,  all 
those  privileges  and  securities  which 
bad  been  granted  by  Henry  IV.  Great 
cruelties  were  consequently  again  ex- 
ercised by  the  catholic  populace.  In 
Nantes  especially,  persecution  was  at 
its  height :  branding,  forcing  to  walk 
on  heated  iron  or  broken  glass,  scalp- 
ing, tearing  the  flesh  with  hot  pincers, 
were  resorted  to,  to  cause  a  recan- 
tation of  heresy ;  and  awful  deaths 
were  suffered  by  many.  The  issue 
was,  that  Louis  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  artists  in  silk,  lace,  and  other 
valuable  manufactures,  who  fled  to 
Prussia,  England,  and  other  countries, 
and  enriched  them  by  their  skill,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  France. 


EMINBirr   PERSONS. 


Oliver  Cromwell.  This  extraor- 
dinary roan  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
brewer  of  Huntingdon,  and  completed 
his  education  at  Cambridge.  At 
twenty- one  he  married  the  daughter  of 


Sir  James  Bouchier;  and  when  his 
uncle  left  him  soon  after  an  estate  of 
400/.  per  annum,  he  turned  puritan, 
and  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament. 
Uete  he  violently  attacked  episcopacy. 
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and  was  so  reduced  in  circumstances 
by  supporting  the  preachers  of  his  sect, 
that   he  had  actually  embarked    for 
America,  when  ominously  stopped  by 
the  royal  proclamation,     when  seized 
with  his  mortal  illness,  he  assured  his 
physicians  he  should  sunrive, '  as  hea- 
ven had  revealed  as  much  to  him  ;* 
but  he  sank  into  a  lethargy  and  died, 
soon  after  this  declaration.     The  cha- 
racter of  Cromwell  is  best  estimated 
by  his  actions ;  and  it  may  justly  be 
said  of  him,  thai  he  was  fitted  for 
dominion,  had  he  been  entitled  to  rule. 
As  it  was,  he  undoubtedly  exalted  the 
English  name^  by  his  vigour  and  ca- 
pacity, in  the  estimation  of  all  Europe. 
His  military  talents  were  of  the  first 
order ;  and  the  promptitude  and  de- 
cision of   his  conduct  exhibited  that 
energetic  self-reliance,  which    is  uni- 
formly one  of  the  primary  elements  of 
exalted  capability.      His  private  life 
also  was  moral  and  correct :  he  was  a 
good  husband  and  a  kind  parent.    On 
the  other  hand,  his  great  share  in  the 
death  of   Charles,  his  cruelty  on  the 
field  of   battle,   and  his  hypocritical 
adoption  of   such  religious  tenets  as 
would  best  secure  his  usurped  power, 
are  stains  upon  his  name  which  no 
chance  benefit  to  the  nation,  resulting 
from  his  political  sagacity,  can  wipe 
out. 

General  Monk,  who  for  his  ser- 
vices in  the  restoration  of  Charles,  was 
created  duke  of  Albemarle.  Although 
on  the  parliament  side  during  the  com- 
monwealth, and  holding  a  nigh  com- 
mand in  the  army,  Cromwell  always 
suspected  his  fidelity ;  and  in  writing 
to  him  in  the  north,  the  protector  used 
the  following  expressions :  '  There  be 
that  tell  me  there  is  a  certain  cunning 
fellow  in  Scotland,  called  George 
Monk,  who  is  said  to  lie  in  wait  there, 
to  introduce  Charles  Stuart:  I  pray 
you  use  your  diligence  to  apprehend 
him,  and  bring  him  up  to  me  I' 
Monk'd  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  black- 
smith, was  so  great  a  shrew,  that  the 
general,  who  feared  not  a  cannon-ball, 
trembled  at  the  sound  of  her  voice ; 
a  matter  which  afforded   great  mer- 


riment to  the  jovial  Charles  and  his 
court. 

De  Win,  the  pensionary,  or  chief 
minister  of  Holland,  who,  from  pa^ 
triotic  principles,  laboured  to  abolish 
the  sladiholdership,  when  he  thought 
the  house  of  Orange  would  make  it 
the  seat  of  tyranny.  He  made  peace 
for  his  states  with  Cromwell;  and  was 
so  good  a  mathematician,  that  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  navigation  of  the 
fleet,  when  war  was  declared  against 
England  after  the  restoration.  When 
the  mob,  in  an  insurrection,  1672, 
made  the  prince  of  Orange  stadt- 
holder,  de  Witt  retired  from  office, 
amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  higher 
classes;  and  when  the  French  in- 
vaded Holland,  so  violent  were  the 
tumults,  that  the  pensionary  and  his 
brother  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  in- 
furiated rabble.  His  work  on  Holland 
is  a  glorious  monument  of  his  abilities 
as  a  statesman ;  displaying  the  true 
maxims  by  which  a  government  may 
become  popular  at  home  and  re- 
spected abroad,  whilst  it  maintains 
justice  with  liberty,  and  encourages 
trade  without  oppression  or  monopoly. 
Tfie  Viscount  de  Turenn€,  the  chief 
general  of  Louis  XIV.,  opposed  the 
court  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  of  the  Fronde,  but  was  soon  re- 
conciled to  the  royal  party,  and  dis- 
played his  great  military  skill  asaiiist 
the  Germans. — Louis,  Prince  of  Condi, 
called  the  great,  defeated  the  Spaniards 
at  Rocroi,  when  only  twenty-two.  He 
sided  with  the  court  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  ministry ;  but  when  violently 
opposed  by  ^lazarin,  he  joined  the 
Spaniards  against  his  country.  The 
peace  of  the  Pyrenees  reconciled  him 
to  France,  1 659,  and  he  then  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  war  with  Germany. 
— Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louis  XIV. 
after  Mazarin,  settled  the  French  trade 
with  the  East  and  West  Indies  on  a 
firm  basis ;  erected  the  palaces  of  the 
Tuileries,  Versailles,  the  Louvre, 
and  Fontainbleau ;  founded  the  aca- 
demies of  painting,  sculpture,  and 
science ;  promoted  the  fiimous  cantl 
by  which  the  Mediterraneui  and  At- 
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lantic  were  united  ;  and  admirably  re- 
formed the  courts  of  justice. — Hyde^ 
Earl  of  Clarendon^  who  accompanied 
Charles  I.  during  the  civil  wars,  of 
which  he  wrote  the  history  in  Jersey. 
He  was  made  lord  chancellor  and 
prime  minister  at  the  Restoration, 
and  by  the  marriage  of  bis  daughter 
with  the  duke  of  York,  afterwards 
James  II.,  became  the  grandfather  of 
two  British  queens — Mary  II.  and 
Anne.  Envied  on  account  of  this 
alliance,  charges  of  treason  were 
brought  against  the  earl  by  lord  Bris- 
tol, and  he  died  in  exile. — WUmoty 
Earl  of  Rochester,  a  witty,  but  most 
licentious  peer,  son  of  lord  Wilmot, 
who  accompanied  Charles  in  his  flight 
from  Worcester,  was  the  life  of  the 
court.  He  however  lost  the  favour  of 
Charles  by  writing  an  epigrammatic 
epita()h  upon  him : 

Here  lies  our  soTeretgn  lord  the  klnf  , 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on } 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
Nor  CTcr  did  a  wise  one. 

and  died,  worn  out  by  excess,  at  thirty- 
two,  confessing  to  Dr.  Burnet  how 
sinful  he  had  been. — Cooper,  Earl  (f 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  chancellor  for  a 
short  time,  and  to  whom  Charles  was 
always  much  attached,  on  account  of 
his  lively  dis{x>sition.  The  king  once 
observed  to  him,  <  Verily,  Shaftesbury, 
thou  art  the  wickedest  fellow  in  my 
dominions :  to  which  the  earl,  with 
his  usual  readiness,  replied,  '  Of  a 
subject,  please  your  majesty,  I  believe 
I  ami'— iStr  William  Temple,  the 
skilful  minister  of  Charles,  who 
formed  the  triple  league,  and  con- 
trived the  marriage  of  the  princess 
Mary  with  the  prince  of  Orange.  He 
was  a  tasteful  writer  on  many  sub- 
jects ;  but  his  religious  opinions  were 
deistical. 

Blake,  the  English  admiral.  Until 
Nelson's  day,  this  country  could  not 
boast  such  another  ruler  of  its  fleets, 
and  glory  of  its  navy.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  at  Wad  ham  col- 
lege, he  entered  parliament,  taking 
part  with  the  puritans :  but  his  taste 
was  for  the  sea,  and  he  soon  distin- 


guished himself  against  the  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  and  had  the  full  com- 
mand in  \ht  war  with  the  Dutch  under 
the  fiimous  Van  Tromp.  He  nearly 
annihilated  the  Dutch  navy  ;  and  from 
that  period  the  superiority  of  the  Bri- 
tish naval  force  over  the  European 
fleets,  has  been  fully  acknowledged. 
Blake  next  scoured  the  Mediterranean, 
compelling  the  pope,  Spaniards,  and 
French  to  acknowledge  Cromwell  *  for 
England's  sake ;'  and  having  released 
the  Christian  slaves  from  the  power  of 
the  Tunisians,  he  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies,  and  spread  along  the  shores  of 
America  the  terrors  of  his  name. 
Cromwell  sent  him  a  diamond  ring 
worth  500/.  for  his  conquest  of  the 
Spanish-plate-fleet,  and  a  day  of  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  was  ordered;  but 
while  the  people  were  preparing  to  hail 
the  return  of  the  commander,  he  died 
on  board  his  ship,  as  it  was  entering 
Plymouth.  Blake  was  by  no  means  a 
lover  of  republicanism;  and  when 
Charles  I.  was  condemned,  he.  openly 
offered  to  put  his  life  in  place  of^  that 
of  the  king.  He  constantly  told  hit 
officers,  *  that  it  was  not  their  business 
to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  take  care 
that  foreigners  did  not  fool  Englaud, 
let  who  would  be  ruler.'  Like  the 
founders  of  Roman  freedom,  he  fought 
for  his  country,  and  not  to  enrich 
himself;  and  when  he  died,  be  had 
not  added  500/.  to  the  estate  left  him 
by  his  fiither. 

Cuyp  {Albert),  son  of  Jacob  Cuyp, 
Dutchmen,  famous  for  their  landscapes 
and  castle-painting.  Jacob  confined 
himself  to  one  or  two  kinds  of  animal : 
Albert  employed  his  pencil  on  oxen, 
sheep,  cows,  horses,  and  goats :  he 
represented  them  grazing  in  the  green 
fields,  ruminating  in  the  shade,  driven 
afield,  or  brought  home,  and  in  all  he 
attempted  excelled.— C/aiM^e  of  Lor* 
raine,  a  pastrycook's  boy,  travelled  to 
Rome,  and  became  servant  to  a  painter. 
The  lad's  genius  soon  expanded,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  be  copied, 
in  solitude,  the  beauteous  scenes  of 
nature  which  there  opened  to  his  view. 
Nearly  self-taught,  this  eztraordioary 
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man  produced  thoie  noble  pieees; 
which,  for  their  fine  disthbation  of; 
liffht  and  shade,  the  exquisite  delicacy 
off  the  tints,  and  the  accuracy  of  finish- 
ing, liare  procured  him  undying  fame. 
— TenierM  (David j,  father  and  son, 
Dutchmen.  The  subjects  of  old  Da- 
vid's paintings  are  country-fairs,  drink- 
ing-parties,  merry-makings,  &c.  The 
younger  David  excelled  him  in  the 
same  branch,  as  respects  harmony, 
union  and  correctness. — Paul  Potter, 
a  Dutchman,  eminent  for  landscapes, 
farms,  cattle,  &c.,  and  for  throwing 
with  just  effect  the  meridian  sun  upon 
the  various  rural  objects  of  his  pieces. 
—Snydert  of  Antwerp,  whose  hunting 

Eieccs,  kitchens,  fish,  &c.  have  always 
sen  K^ea^ly  admired. — BergAetn  of 
Haarlem,  celebrated  for  the  minuteness 
of  detail  in  his  pictures.  The  fly  in 
the  window,  and  the  spider  on  the 
wall,  are  deliiirated  by  him  with  the 
same  cnrc  as  his  principal  figures :  so 
the  binlcHge,  the  jup,  the  basket,  &c. 
— JV/r/rt/Zo,  a  Spaniitli  painter,  whose 
Ian(l8(*a{N'S,  historic  pieces,  and 
fluwiTi,  obtained  fur  him  a  patent  of 
nobility.  He  had  the  character  of 
being  true  to  nature,  and  excellent  in 
his  colouring ;  but  was  an  imitator 
rather  than  an  inventor. — Salvator 
Houu  a  Neapolitan,  whose  dissipated 

ouili  wtis  |Ml^i)ted   amongst  banditti. 

le  thus  inibilKHl   a  ta!)te   for  rough 
scenery,  which  he  described  on  can- 
vass with  a  innslerly  hand.   He  was  so 
mpid,  as  oHen  to  begin  and  complete 
a    picturt^    in   a   day.      His    human 
figures  aie  justly  admired  ;  but  few  of 
his  greaier  works  are  known  in  En^- 
Und.— 11 'oNrfTwciNf.  a  Dutchman.  His 
landsi^pes  wt>n»  highly  finished,  and ; 
diversitied    with    huntings,    encamp-  > 
mentsAo. ;  and  he  always  endeavoured  I 
to  intriHluiv  a  horse  into  his  pictures.  I 
— '(m-^uv^^   iVMk\  of  l^eyden,  whose i 
pieoMi  ai^  all  so  small  as  to  lequiic . 
the  aid  of  a  ma^ifying-glass  lo  see> 
iheir  Npauiies.    tlie^  c\>»t  him  inAniie  ' 
Ubi^ur    and    can?. —  Htti'^mmdt^    the 
Vlewish  )v«imer,  lWl^  to  emimNice  by 
•lihiymi;  natuie  atone.      His  human 
lil^ttnes*  iheir  aiutudes  and  cxpresMon 
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of  countenance,  are  all  prooft  of  bis 
hieh  genius. — Ruysdael,  two  brothers, 
Flemish  painters.  Solomon  is  famous 
for  the  b&iuty  and  accuracy  of  his  re- 
presentation of  marble,  &c. ;  but  Jacob 
ranks  among  the  best  landscape- 
painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  and  in 
his  wood  and  water  has  been  especially 
successful. 

Milton,  the  first  of  English  poets, 
after  a  liberal  education,  opened  a 
school  in  Aldersgate-sireet,  London. 
He  soon  afterwards  commenced  author, 
and  in  all  his  writings  displayed  a 
virulent  hatred  of  monarchy,  even  de- 
fending the  death  of  Charles.  His 
labours  in  support  of  republicanism 
gained  him  the  post  of  Latin  secretary 
to  the  council  of  state ;  but  the  loss  of 
sight  in  1C49  induced  him  at  length  to 
turn  his  active  mind  to  poetical  com- 
position. Charles  II.,  with  great  libe- 
rality, offered  him  again  tlie  post  of 
Latin  secretary,  though  he  had  been 
marked  as  a  supporter  of  Cromwell ; 
but  Milton,  afflicted  as  he  was,  pre- 
ferred seclusion,  and  in  1665  com- 
pleted his  great  work,  the  '  Paradise 
Lost.'  Elwood,  a  quaker,- who  acted 
as  his  amanuensis,  now  persuaded  him 
to  write  on  Paradise  found  ;  whereon 
he  produced  M'aradise  Regained,*  a 
work  regarded  not  only  by  the  author, 
but  by  the  then  small  world  of  readers, 
as  superior  to  '  Paradise  Lost,'  which 
only  brought  JNIilton  15/.  from  tlie 
booksellers,  and  that  by  instalments. 
It  was  left  for  Addison,  in  the  '  Spec- 
tator,' to  make  England  sensible  of  the 
treasure  she  possessed  in  the  '  Paradise 
Lost  i*  and  Milton  not  only  now  shines 
as  the  first  bard  of  our  isle,  but  ranks 
in  immortality  with  the  sublime Uomer, 
the  splendid  Vii^l,  and  the  majestic 
and  pathetic  Tasso. — Edmund  ffulUr, 
who,  as  a  member  of  pariiamcot, 
joined  the  republicans,  and  became 
the  fovourite,  rot  only  of  the  protector, 
but  aAerwards  of  Charles  II.,  and 
James  II.  He  has  been  joslly  called 
the  parent  of  Ejighsh  amaiosr  podiy; 
and  ike  po'ish,  ease,  acd  gaiety  of  his 
f«ne««  are  not  only  ivmarkable  lor  Us 
day,  but  have  ceier  been  mrpOTrnf 
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by  modern  votaries  of  the  in  use. — 
Abraham  Cowley,  who  espoused  the 
royal  cause,  retired  at  the  restoration 
to  enjoy  his  studies,firstatBam-£Ims, 
and  then  at  Chertsey.  His  verses, 
though  uncouth  and  inelegant,  are 
noted  for  their  fire  and  majesty ;  and 
Johnson  places  him  at  the  head  of 
metaphysical  poets. — Butler,  who  had 
been  secretary  to  Sir  Samuel  Luke, 
one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  conceived 
so  great  a  contempt  for  the  round- 
heads, that  he  wrote  his  '  Iludibras,' to 
scatter  ridicule  upon  their  principles 
and  proceedings,  making  Sir  Samuel 
the  hero  of  his  production.  The  book 
delighted  Charles  II.  and  his  court; 
but  the  poet  had  little  beyond  praise 
for  his  reward,  and  diea  in  actual 
poverty.  *  Iludibras,'  of  which  Dr. 
Grey*s  edition  is  the  best,  notwith- 
standing its  coarse  and  negligent  dic- 
tion, exhibits  the  faculty  of  wit  (which 
has  been  defined  the  power  of  rapid 
illustration  by  remote  contingent  re- 
semblances) more  essentially  and  accu- 
rately than  any  other  book  in  exist- 
ence.— Comeille,  the  first  dramatic 
poet  of  France,  was  first  known  by  his 

*  Melit^  ;'  but  his  tragedy  of*  Medea,' 
1636,  at  once  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  genius.      Although  his 

*  Cid/  *Cinna,*  'Horatii/  a  comedy 
called  *  The  Liar,'  and  other  succeed- 
ing productions,  fully  established  his 
fame,  it  appears  that  he  died  in  po- 
verty. Comei lie's  powers  were  espe- 
cially displayed  in  the  delineation  of 
Roman  characters. — -^Sir  John  Deiu 
ham,  whose  '  Cooper's  Hill'  is  his  best 
poem,  and  whose  power  of  depicting 
local  scenery  and  incidents  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  by  any  modem  descrip- 
tive poet. — Otway,  who  left  the  army, 
to  write  for  his  bread.  That  bread  was 
literally  his  death :  for,  being  hunted 
by  bailiffs,  he  was  choked  in  eating  too 
hastily  a  roll,  which  some  charitable 
hand  had  furnished  to  his  crying  neces- 
sity. No  poet  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  Otway  in  reaching  the  heart ; 
and  as  nature  was  his  guide,  his  pro- 
ductions— of  which  his  tragedies  of 
'  The  Orphan'  and  *  Venice  Preserved* 


are  fine  specimens — will  ever  nmk 
amongst  the  most  admired  efibrts  of 
genius. — Moli^re,  the  restorer  of 
French  comedy.  His  'Malade  Ima« 
ginaire'  was  his  last  and  most  ap- 
plauded work ;  and  he  died  just  after 
naving  supported  the  chief  character  in 
it  on  the  fourth  night  of  its  representa- 
tion. His  home  being  rendered  un- 
comfortable to  him  by  a  scolding  wife, 
he  became  celebrated  for  describing 
with  accuracy  the  broils  of  do- 
mestic life. — Racine,  the  French  tragic 
writer,  took  Euripides  and  Sophocles 
for  his  models,  and  has  admirably  imi- 
tated them  in  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage, and  in  his  truth  to  nature. 
Comeille  excelled  in  supporting  the 
lofly  pretensions  of  his  characters; 
while  Racine  painted,  like  the  ancients, 
all  the  workings  of  the  passions,  with 
the  nice  skill  of  the  moral  philosopher 
and  metaphysician.  His  'Andro- 
roaque,'  <  rhoedra,*  and  <  Athalie/  will 
ever  remain  monuments  of  his  fame. 
So  sensitive  was  the  poet's  disposition 
that,  when  informed  he  had  offended 
the  king  by  his  '  Memorial  on  the 
Miseries  of  the  Poor,'  he  togk  to  his 
bed  and  died* — Herrick,  a  clergyman 
who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  first 
Charles,  and  was  reinstated  in  his 
benefice  at  the  restoration.  His  poetry, 
so  remarkable  for  freedom  and  sweet- 
ness^ was  little  noticed  until  the  pre- 
sent century  ;  but  his  sonnets  have 
now  taken  their  place,  and  that  an  ex- 
alted one,  amongst  the  lyric  produc- 
tions of  our  island. 

Penn,  a  quaker,  who  was  expelled 
from  Christ-church,  Oxford,  for  his 
opinions.  His  father  also  turned  him 
out  of  doors,  because  he  would  not 
take  off  his  hat  in  his  presence :  at  his 
death,  however,  he  left  him  a  property 
of  1500/.  a-year.  Charles  II.  having 
made  him  a  grant  of  the  lands  in  North 
America,  called  the  New  Netherlands, 
on  account  of  a  debt  of  the  crown  to 
his  fether,  he  invited  such  quakers  as 
were  inclined  to  emigrate,  to  settle  on 
his  estate,  which  he  called  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  built  a  town,  which  he 
called  Philadelphia. 
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Puffendorff  of  Sazooyy  the  excellent  * 
cWiliaDy  wbea  tutor  to  the  Swedish 
ambassadoi'i  son  at  Copenhagen,  was ' 
seized  by  the  Danes  on  a  war  suddenly  < 
breaking  out ;  and  in  prison  he  planned 
in  Latin  his  admirable  '  Treatise  on  the  ; 
Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations.' 

Patcal,  a  French'divine,  whose  father, 
anxious  to  tie  him  to  classical  studies, 
forbade  his  taking  up  physics ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  he  devoured  < 
Euclid,  and  at  sixteen  wrote  a  work 
on  Conic  Sections.  To  him  science  is 
indebted  for  the  experimental  esta-| 
blishment  of  the  great  law  of  hydrosta- 
tics, that  liquids  press  in  proportion  to 
their  perpendicular  depth ;  and  '  in  a 
word,'  says  Professor  Powell,  *  he  may 
be  said  to  have  furnished  us  wiih 
nearly  all  the  material  advances  made 
upon  tliose  fundamental  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  originally  demonstrated 
by  Archimedes,  and  subsequently  by 
Galileo  and  Stevin.'  Pascal  was  asto- 
nishing the  philosophical  world  by  the 
ease  with  which  he  solved  the  most 
abstruse  questions,  when  he  suddenly 
became  melancholy,  threw  away  his 
books  of  science,  and  entered  the 
church.  Though  a  Jesuit  in  self-de- 
nial (wearing  an  iron  girdle,  having 
sharp  points,  next  his  skin),  he  op- 
posed their  order,  and  supported  the 
Jansenists  against  them.  Voltaire, 
who  hated  all  who  had  religion 
enough  to  contend  about  it,  was  de- 
lighted, in  after  times,  to  praise  Pas- 
cal's 'Provincial  Letters,'  which  abound 
with  witticisms  against  the  disciples  of 
Loyola. 

Maurice  Hoffman^  a  Prussian  phy- 
sician, who,  in  dissecting  a  turkey, 
discovered  the  pancreatic  duct ;  from 
which  his  friend  Versungus  ascertained 
the  same  vessel  in  the  human  body. 

John  Bunyan^  the  son  of  a  tinker, 
after  a  youth  of  debauchery,  served 
in  the  parliament-army;  till  a  voice 
from  heaven,  he  asserted,  called  him  to 
repent.  lie  then  preached  as  a  bap- 
tist, and  was  for  that  ofience  imprisoned 
twelve  years,  during  which  he  wrote  the 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress/  yet  a  roost  popu- 
lar work,  whicby  under  an  allegorical 


form,  recommends  the  sublimest  truths 
and  the  purest  virtues.  That  John 
possessed  wit  and  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion is  apparent  from  the  story  told  of 
a  quaker  visiting  him  when  in  prison, 
with  the  hope  of  changing  his  religious 
tenets,  stating  '  that  the  Lord  had 
sent  him  to  convert  him.'  '  If,'  said 
Bunyan,  'the  Lord  really  bad  sent 
thee,  and  thou  sayest  thou  hast  been 
so  many  years  in  finding  me  out,  thou 
wouldest  have  been  better  informed ; 
for  the  Lord  knows  I  have  been  here  a 
poor  prisoner  in  Bedford  gaol  these 
twelve  years  past.' 

5i>  Matthew  Haley  a  judge  under 
Cromwell  and  lord  chief  justice  under 
Charles  IL,  was  celebrated  for  bis 
high  religious  and  moral  character; 
though,  in  his  judicial  capacity,  be 
was  unfortunately  the  last  who  from 
the  bench  condemned  to  death  for  the 
imaginary  crime  of  witchcraft.  Ilis 
most  popular  book,  and  a  very  ad- 
mirable one,  is  *  Contemplations,  mo- 
ral and  divine.' 

Owen  Felltham,  secretary  to  the 
countess  of  Thomond  during  the  Com- 
monwealth, wrote  '  Resolves,  divine, 
moral,  and  political,'  an  excellent 
Christian  book,  once  very  popular, and 
which  was  recendy  produced  in  a  thir- 
teenth edition  by  Mr.  Cumming  of  the 
India  Board. 

Diigdale^  Uie  antiquary,  who,  as  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Herald's  college, 
enriched  literature  by  his  accounts  of 
the  dissolved  monasteries,  and  Eng- 
lish cathedrals.  His  great  work  is 
'Monasticon  Anglicanum.'  lie  was 
a  steady  loyalist,  and  accompanied 
Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war. 

James  BernouiHi,  of  Basil,  a  mathe- 
matician, celebrated  for  his  discovery 
of  the  properties  of  the  cuive. 

IVUkins,  made  bishop  of  Chester  by 
Charles  II.,  who  clearly  pointed  out 
that  steam  would  become  the  great 
mechanical  power.  He  was  wvden 
of  Wadham,  Oxford,  during  the  com- 
monwealth; and,  by  his  interest  with 
the  puritans,  prevented  the  pillage  of 
the  university. 

Itaac  Banvw,  a  divine  and  excel- 
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lent  mathematician,  who  was  made 
master  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
by  Charles  II.,  as  being  the  best 
scholar  in  all  England.  At  the  Char- 
ter-house, when  a  boy,  he  was  only 
noted  for  his  lo?e  of  fighting;  and 
his  father  was  heard  to  say  he  hoped, 
if  it  pleased  God  to  take  any  one  of  his 
children,  it  would  be  Isaac.  Charles 
used  to  call  him  an  unfair  preacher, 
because  he  so  exhausted  his  subject, 
as  to  leave  little  for  others  to  say  upon 
it.  He  greatly  advanced  the  science 
of  geometry;  and  his  sublime  and 
eloquent  discourses,  though  somewhat 
too  long,  must  ever  be  accounted  a 
treasury  of  admirable  arguments  and 
thoughts,  by  the  student  in  divinity. 

Jeremy  Taylor^  after  being  chaplain 
to  Charles  I.,  vTas  promoted  at  the 
restoration  to  the  see  of  Down  and 
Connor,  in  Ireland.  This  earnest  and 
excellent  divine,  who,  on  account  of 
his  very  comely  person,  was  designated 
the  beauty  of  holiness,  pleaded  elo- 
quently in  his  '  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing' for  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  he 
has  lef^  us  an  invaluable  treasure  in  his 
*  Golden  Gcpve,*  and  <  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,'  admirable  as  those  works  are 
for  their  fervour  of  devotional  feelings, 
eloquence,  beauty  of  imagery,  and 
(for  his  day)  unusual  elegance  of  dic- 
tion. The  bishop's  work  on  the 
liberty  of  prophesying^  or  as  we  should 
understand  the  word,  preaching,  has 
raised  him  many  enemies :  his  hor- 
ror of  persecution  for  religion's  sake 
even  inducing  him  to  inveigh  against 
the  damnatory  clause  of  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  He  died  1667,  aged 
fifty-four. 

Lucretia  Comoro,  a  learned  lady  of 
Venice,  who  took  her  degrees  at  Pa- 
dua, even  to  D.D.,  and  vras  more 
sought  by  travellers  in  Italy  than  the 
antiquities  and  natural  beauties  of  the 
country.  Her  application  brought  her 
to  the  grave  at  the  early  age  of  thirty* 
seven.  She  was  the  descendant  of 
Louis  Comaro. 

Sydenham,  the  fiither  of  modem 
physic  in  England,  being  the  first 
to  follow  expenence  in  preference  to ' 
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theory,  practised  in  London  with  g^reat 
credit  from  1660  to  1670 ;  daring 
which  his  valuable  observations  on  the 
plague,  and  epidemics  generally,  were 
made. 

Dr,  Richard  BuMby,  head  of  West- 
minster-school for  fifty-five  years,  was 
educated  in  that  seminary,  and  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  bringing  forward  many 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  coun- 
try. So  strict  a  disciplinarian  was  he, 
that  when  king  Charies  IL  visited  the 
school,  he  begged  permission  to  wear 
his  hat  in  his  presence,  lest  his  pupils 
should  think  there  was  a  more  im- 
portant personage  in  the  kingdom  than 
himself;  a  request  with  which  the 
good-tempered  monarch,  with  much 
merriment,  complied.  Busby  was  very 
small  in  person,  but  possessed  a  dig- 
nity of  manner  which,  combined  as  it 
was  with  high  intellectual  endowments, 
rendered  him  terrible  to  the  rebellious 
portion  of  his  scholars.  In  allusion  to 
this,  it  is  said  that,  in  a  coffee-house 
one  day,  an  Irish  baronet,  of  immense 
stature,  accosted  him  with  the  ironical 
impertinence,  'Will  you  permit  me 
to  pass  to  my  seat,  O  giant  ?'  when  the 
doctor  politely  making  way,  replied. 
Certainly,  O  pigmy  !*  '  Oh,  sir,^  said 
the  baronet,  '  my  expression  referred 
to  the  size  of  your  intellect.  'And 
mine,'  retorted  the  doctor, '  to  the  size 
of  your  own.' 

Valentine  Greairacks,  an  Irish 
gentleman  of  good  family,  who  had 
the  singular  gift  of  healing  many 
disorders  of  the  human  frame  by  his 
touch.  At  the  restoration,  he  was 
made  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county 
of  Cork,  and  a  magistrate;  which 
functions  he  discharged  with  integrity 
and  a  good  name.  In  a  narrative  of 
his  own  he  states,  '  About  four  years 
since,  I  had  an  impulse  which  fre- 
quently suggested  to  me,  that  there 
was  bestowed  on  me  the  gift  of  curing 
the  king's  evil,  which,  for  the  extraor^ 
dinariness  thereof,  I  thought  fit  to  con- 
ceal for  some  time ;  but  at  length  I 
told  my  wife ;  but  her  reply  was,  that 
it  was  an  idle  imagination.    But  to 
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prove  the  contrary,  one  William  Ma- 
ber,  of  the  parish  of  Lismore,  brought 
his  son  to  my  wife,  who  used  to  distri- 
bute medicines  in  charity  to  the  neigh- 
bours; and  she  came  and  told  me, 
that  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of 
trying  my  impulse,  for  there  was  one 
at  hand  that  nad  the  evil  grievously  in 
the  eyes,  throat,  and  cheeks ;  where- 

Xn  I  laid  my  hands  upon  the  places 
cted,  and  prayed  to  God,  for  Je- 
sus' sake,  to  heal  him.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  the  father  brought  his  son 
80  changed,  that  the  e^e  was  almost 

2uite  whole;  and  to  be  brief,  (to 
Sod's  glory  I  speak  it)  within  a 
month  be  was  pertecily  healed,  and  so 
continues.'  He  subsequently  cured 
another  patient,  to  the  utter  astonish- 
ment of  the  physician  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  said,  if  he  healed  that 
person,  he  would  not  question  but  he 
might  cure  all  manner  of  disteases. 
"When  the  intelligence  of  so  extraordi- 
nary a  gift  had  spread  about,  an  im- 
mense number  uf  people,  not  only 
from  the  adjoining  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  from  England,  resorted  to  him; 
insomuch  that  his  stables,  barns,  and 
other  outhouses,  were  filled  with  the 
sick  of  all  sorts  of  diseases.  In  the 
mean  time  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of 
Waterford  took  up  the  matter  se- 
riously, and  the  dean  of  Lismore  cited 
Greatracks  to  the  bishop's  court ;  where 
appearing,  on  being  asked  where  was 
bis  licence  for  curing,  he  replied  '  that 
though  he  had  no  such  licence,  he 
knew  no  law  which  prohibited  any 
person  from  doing  what  good  he  could 
to  his  neighbour.*  lie  was  neverthe- 
less prohibited  from  laying  hand 
on  any  for  the  future.  Greatracks, 
however,  proceeded  in  his  career,  until 
his  fame  reached  the  higher  orders  in 
England ;  and  he  was  entreated  to  come 
over  and  cure  the  viscountess  Conway 
of  an  obstinate  headach.  Greatracks 
fairly  acknowledges  that  he  did  not 
succeed  in  relieving  the  noble  patient, 
for  whose  sake  he  came ;  but,  honoured 
and  munificently  treated  by  lord  Con- 
way, he  cured  many  in  the  neighbour- 
ho(>d  of  Ragleyi  and  thence  was  sum- 


moned to  London  by  Charles,  who 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
court.  In  London  he  was  visited  by 
the  excellent  Boyle,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  his  cures ;  and 
though  Dr.  Lloyd,  chaplain  of  the 
Charter-house,  the  lively  St.  Kvremond, 
who  happened  then  to  be  in  England, 
and  many  wits  of  the  time,  endea- 
voured to  write  him  down,  Greatracks 
was  enabled,  by  the  testimonials  of 
both  physicians  and  divines,  to  rise 
superior  to  his  detractors;  especially 
when  a  Mr.  Love,  who  had  at  first 
ridiculed  him,  stepped  forward  to  as- 
sure the  world,  that  he  was  witness  to 
his  cure  of  a  person  who  had  suffered 
with  epileptic  fits,  which  no  medical 
skill  had  been  able  to  stem.  Mr. 
Thoresby,  of  the  Royal  Society,  after 
witnessing  his  power  in  eradicating 
some  serious  affections  of  members  of 
his  own  family,  detailed  the  particulars 
in  the  philosophical  transactions  of 
that  society  ;  and,  after  a  close  iiives- 
tigation,  that  learned  body  decided 
that  Mr.  Greatracks  was  possessed  of 
a  sanative  contagion  in  his  body, 
which  had  an  antipathy  to  some  par- 
ticular diseases,  and  not  to  others. 
Bishop  Rust,  Cud  worth,  author  of  the 
*  Intellectual  System,'  Dr.  Whicbcot, 
Dr.  Wilkins,  Dr.  Simon  Patrick, 
and  others,  whose  word  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, bore  testimony,  by  their  writ- 
ing, to  the  extraordinary  cures  he  ef- 
fected ;  and  an  extract  from  lord  Con- 
way's letter  (the  husband  of  the  lady 
in  whose  case  he  failed)  to  his  brother. 
Sir  George  Rawdon,  dated  Ragley, 
February  9th,  1665,  will  show  at 
once  that  Greatracks  could  not  have 
been  a  willing  impostor.  '  Mr.  Great- 
racks  hath  ^en  here  a  fortnight  to- 
morrow, and  my  wife  is  not  the  better 
for  him ;  but  very  few  others  have 
failed  under  his  hands,  of  many  hun- 
dreds that  he  hath  touched  in  these 
parts.  This  morning,  the  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester recommended  to  me  a  prebend- 
ary's son  in  his  diocese,  to  be  brought 
to  him  for  a  leprosy  from  head  to  foot, 
which  hath  been  judged  incurable 
above  ten  years,  and  in  my  cbamber 
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he  cured  bini  perfectly ;  that  is,  from 
a  moist  humour^  'twas  immediately 
dried  up,  and  began  to  fail  off:  the 
itching  was  quite  gone,  and  the  heat  of 
it  taken  away.    The  youth  was  trans- 
ported to  admiration.     The  bishop  ; 
saw  this  as  well  as  myself,  but  it  is 
not  the  hundredth  part;  and  after  all, 
I  am  far  from  thinking  that  his  cures 
are  at  all  miraculous.     His  efficiency 
extends  not  to  all  diseases,  and  he 
doth  also  dispatch  some  with  a  great  j 
deal  of  ease,  and  others  not  without  a  j 
great  deal  of  pain.'    The  labour  here ' 
alluded  to  may  be  explained  by  Mr. 
Thoresby,  who,  in  describing  his  own 
brother's  cure  of  a  painful  affection  of 
the  head  and  back,  says,  <  Mr.  Great- 
racks  gave  present  ease  to  his  head, 
by  only  stroking  it  with  his  hand.    He 
then  fell  to  rub  his  back,  which  he 
most  complained  of;  but  the  pain  im- 
mediately fled  to  his  right  thigh ;  then 


he  pursued  it  with  his  hand  to  his 
knee,  from  thence  to  his  leg,  ankle, 
and  foot,  and  at  last  to  his  great  toe. 
As  it  fell  lower,  it  grew  more  violent, 
and  when  in  his  toe,  it  made  him  roar 
out;  but  upon  rubbing  it  there,  it 
vanished.'  The  death  of  Greatracks 
occurred  1682,  in  his  fifly-fifth  year. 

Isaak  fValton,  the  6ither  of  British 
anglers,  kept  a  milliner*s  shop  in 
Fleet-street,  married  the  excellent 
bishop  Kenn's  sister,  and  although  by 
no  means  an  educated  man,  published 
books  that  will  be  valued  as  long  as 
our  language  is  read.  These  are  his 
'  Complete  Angler,'  and  brief  lives  of 
bishop  Sanderson,  Hooker,  Wotton, 
George  Herbert,  and  Donne.  The 
charm  of  Walton's  writings  depends 
on  the  air  of  verisimilitude,  and  unaf* 
fected  benevolence  and  piety,  which 
they  every  where  exhibit.  He  died 
1683,  aged  ninety. 


INVENTIONS,  &C. 


TJie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  colonized 
first  1 652,  by  the  Dutch  ;  who  re- 
duced the  native  Hottentots,  and  ex- 
tended the  territory  nearly  to  its  pre- 
sent limit.  In  1795  the  fortune  of 
war  transferred  it  to  the  British ;  and 
though  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  the 
short  peace  of  1801,  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  English  1806,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  their  own.  The  colony 
extends  230  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  550  from  east  to  west :  its  con- 
tents are  120,000  square  miles,  with 
one  inhabitant  per  square  mile.  The 
place  is  admirably  situated  both  for  the 
English,  and  the  British  residents  in 
India :  the  one  make  it  their  great 
watering-place  for  ships,  and  the  other 
their  rei<ort  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
the  climate  being  temperate,  though 
stoims  are  frequent.  Wine  of  an  in- 
ferior  kind  is  made  in  vast  quantities; 
but  wheat,  it  is  imagined,  will  soon 
become  its  staple  commodity. 

The  Air-pump  invented,  by  Otto 
Von  Guericke.  This  philosophical 
instrument  for  removing  the  air  out  of 
any  vessel,  has  been  of  the  highest 
service  to  chemistry.    Hie  pretence  of 


air  in  various  substances  is  detected 
by  it.  A  glass  of  any  liquid  placed 
under  what  is  called  the  receiver  of  the 
pump,  will  give  out  bubbles  of  air  as 
soon  as  the  exhaustion  (as  the  ab- 
straction of  air  is  called)  begins.  A 
shrivelled  apple  will  be  restored  to 
apparent  freshness,  by  the  expanding, 
in  this  way,  of  the  air  which  it  con- 
tains. The  pressure  of  air  is  shown,  if, 
when  the  receiver  is  open  at  both  ends, 
the  upper  orifice  be  stopped  by  the 
hand ;  as  in  that  case,  when  exhaus- 
tion begins,  the  pressure  of  the  exte- 
rior air  will  prevent  the  removal  of  the 
hand.  The  weight  of  the  air  is  proved 
by  exhausting  a  copper  ball,  properly 
constructed,  of  its  air;  after  which  it 
will  weigh  less  than  before.  The 
elasticity  of  air  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  bladder,  shrivelled  up,  and 
tied  at  the  mouth,  under  the  receiver : 
as  exhiaustion  takes  place,  it  will  ex- 
pand gradually  until  it  bursts. 

Jamaica  became  an  English  pottcp- 
sion  1655,  by  the  bravery  of  admirals 
Penn  and  Venables.  The  Spaniards 
were  its  former  owners.  The  sugar- 
cane was  introduced  soon  after  from 
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Barbadoes;  and  sugar  is  now  the 
staple  commodity  of  the  island.  The 
place  also  produces  excellent  cocoa, 
coffee,  cotton,  ginser,  indigo,  pimento, 
and  mahogany,  ft  has  remained  ever 
since  in  the  hands  of  the  British. 

Flamstead  House  (so  called  after 
the  first  astronomer-royal),  in  Green- 
wich-park, was  erected  for  an  observa- 
tory, to  be  occupied  by  the  astronomer- 
royal.  The  longitudinal  distances  in 
England  are  calculated  from  the  meri- 
dian of  Greenwich ;  and  in  1833  the 
admiralty  issued  directions  for  a  ball 
to  be  henceforward  dropped  every  day 
firom  the  top  of  a  pole  on  the  Obser- 
vatory, at  one  o'clock  p.m.  solar  time, 
that  the  vessels  in  the  river,  and  the 
people  of  the  docks,  may  regulate  and 
rate  their  chronometers. 

The  Habeas  Corpia  Act  was  passed 
1679.  This  bulwark  of  British  liberty 
enacts,  that  if  any  person  be  imprisoned 
by  order  of  any  court,  or  of  the  queen 
herself,  he  may  have  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  delivered  to  his  detainer,  com- 
manding him  to  bring  him  before  the 
judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  or  Com- 
mon Pleas,  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
the  committal^  and  its  justice.  The 
prisoner  must  be  brought  up  within 
twenty  days  at  furthest;  so  that  no 
Venetian  secrecy,  in  the  case  of  incar- 
cerated persons,  can  occur  in  England. 
The  title  of  the  act  originates  in  the 
commencing  words  of  the  order,  which 
according  to  its  various  forms,  begins, 
'  Habeas  Corpus,  ad  faciendum,  subji- 
ciendum^ recipiendum,'  &c.  In  times 
of  great  political  excitement,  the  ope- 
ration of  this  act  is  usually  suspended  ; 
but  this  suspension  only  prevents  per- 
sons committed  fh)m  being  bailed, 
tried,  or  discharged,  during  the  sus- 
pension, leaving  to  the  committing 
magistrate  all  the  responsibility  attend- 
ing on  illegal  imprisonment. 

Bands jS^  used  by  the  clergy,  1652  ; 
by  lawvers  in  1715,  Judge  Finch 
luing  them  first — Franking  first  al- 
lowed to  members  of  parliament. — 
The  Royal  SodetWt  for  tne  encourage- 
ment ofnatural  pbilosophy,  was  incor- 
porated by  CharlM  XL,  1662.     Every 
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thing  connected  with  physical  science  is 
professed  to  be  investigated  by  this  so- 
ciety, new  discoveries  registered,  errors 
corrected,  and  new  experiments  en- 
couraged.—  2'he  Lacteals,  in  anatomy, 
discovered  by  Asellius,  in  dissecting 
a  dog. — The  Magic  Lantern  invented 
by  Kircher. — Tea  first  imported  into 
England  from  Holland,  and  used  as  a 
medicine  or  cordial,  1666. —  Titf 
Royal  Exchange,  London,  built.  That 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire ;  and  the 
edifice  now  constructed,  continued  to 
be  the  daily  resort  of  merchants  for 
the  settlement  of  their  commercial 
affairs  until  1838,  when  it  vras  burned 
to  the  ground,  together  with  Lloyd's 
Insurance-office  for  British  shipping. — 
Insurance  Offices  first  set  up  in  Lon- 
don, to  prevent  losses  by  fire.— 7%e 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company^  for  the  im- 
portation of  the  skins  and  furs  of 
North  America,  was  incorporated, 
1670.— TAc  Penny  Post  (the  origin  of 
the  twopenny  and  threepenny)  first 
set  up  in  London  by  Murray,  an  up- 
holsterer, to  carry  letters  short  dis- 
tances.— The  Figure  of  Britannia  was 
first  used  on  the  copper  coins  in  this 
reign.  Charles  is  said  to  have  ordered 
it  to  commemorate  the  fine  person  of 
his  cousin,  Louisa  de  Querouaille, 
whom  he  created  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1649, 
Mahomet  IV.  Popes,  1644,  Inno* 
cent  X.;  1655,  Alexander  VIL; 
1667,  Clement  IX.;  1670,  Clement 
X.;  1676,  Innocent  XI.  JRVvnee. 
1643,  Louis  XIV.  Rimia.  1645, 
Alexis;  1674,  Theodore  ;  1677,  Fee- 
der; 1682,  Iwan  V.  and  Peter  I. 
Sweden,  1633,  Christina;  1654, 
Charles  X.;  1660,  Charles  XI.  Den^ 
mark  and  Norway,  1648,  Frederick 
III.;  1670,  Christiem  V.  Portugal, 
1640,  John  IV.;  1656,  Alpbonso 
VI.;  1667,  Pedro  regent;  1683, 
Pedro  II.  Spftin.  1621,  Philip  IV. ; 
1665,  Charles  II.  Germany,  1637, 
Ferdinand  III.;  1658,  Leopold  I. 
Poland,  1674,  John  Sobieski. 
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SECTIOX  IV. 

JAMES  II.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1685  TO  1689—4  years. 

Penonal  History.  James  II.,  the  brother  of  Charles  II.,  was  bom  at  St. 
James's  palace,  1633.  AAer  the  taking  of  Odbrd  in  1646,  he  escaped  in 
female  attire  to  Holland,  where  his  sister,  the  princess  of  Orange,  protected 
him.  When  twenty  he  entered  the  French  army,  and  served  under  Turenne; 
and  soon  aOer,  he  joined  the  Spaniards  under  Cond^.  At  the  restoration  he 
changed  services,  and  became  high  admiral ;  in  which  capacity  he  beat*  the 
Dutch  under  Opdam,  who  was  blown  up  with  his  ship.  James,  now  duke  of 
York,  behaved  in  this  action  with  great  oravery  ;  but  he  was  less  successful  in 
combating  the  Dutch  fleet  under  De  Ruyter,  1672  ;  though  he  came  off  with 
honour,  and  the  enemy  retired  from  the  fight.  The  duchess  of  York  (Cla- 
rendon's daughter)  dying  a  Roman  catholic,  and  James  openly  confessing 
himself  to  be  of  that  faith,  popular  hatred  soon  assailed  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  for  a  while  to  retire  to  Brussels;  but  he  was  aAerwards  intrusted 
with  many  important  affairs,  and  especially  with  the  punishment  of  the  Scot* 
tish  Covenanters,  whom  he  treated  with  great  rigour.  Even  his  brother  checked 
him  on  that  occasion  with  the  observation,  'James,  I  am  now  too  old  to  care 
to  go  on  travel  again  ;  but  you  may  go  if  you  please.' 

By  his  first  wife,  Anne  Hyde,  James  had  eight  children,  the  two  eldest  of 
whom  were  Mary  and  Anne,  afterwards  queens  of  England  ;  and  by  his  se- 
cond, Mary  d'Este,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena,  he  had  six  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom,  James  Fiancis  Edward,  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Pre- 
tender, being  excluded  from  the  succession  on  account  of  his  religion.  James 
was  in  person  and  stature  like  his  brother  Charles,  but  with  a  more  serious 
aspect.  He  was  brave,  steady,  resolute,  diligent,  and  upright;  and  though 
determinately  attached  to  popery,  remitted  the  imprisonment  of  Baxter,  one  of 
its  steady  opponents.  He  was  always  a  dutiful  subject ;  and  though  fond  of 
arbitrary  power,  was  eminently  fitted  to  rule.  As  a  parent  he  was  affectionate 
and  indulgent ;  and  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  fathers  to  be  deserted  by  their 
children  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  as  he  was.  After  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne, 
he  retired  to  the  convent  of  La  Trappe  at  St.  Germain's,  and  lived  in  every  re- 
spect as  one  of  the  monks,  only  partaking  occasionally  of  solid  food,  seldom 
touching  wine,  and  submitting  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  order  in  early  rising, 
manual  labour,  &c.  He  was  assisted  by  Louis  XIV.  with  a  pension  ;  and 
dying  in  the  monastery,  1701,  aged  sixty-eight,  was  buried  in  the  Benedictine 
church  in  Paris. 

Political  Hiitory,  The  character  of  James,  while  duke  of  York,  was  so  well 
known  to  the  people,  that  they  were  not  surprised  to  find  him  go  openly  to 
mass,  and  surround  himself  with  catholic  peers  on  his  accession.  They  even 
saw  him  attempt  absolute  power,  by  levying  the  customs  and  excise  without  a 
parliament ;  yet  all  this  they  regarded  little,  so  long  as  the  nation  was  oer- 
mitted  to  enjoy  those  religious  and  civil  privileges,  which  had  been  forced  from 
the  crown  in  the  two  preceding  reigns.  When,  however,  James  sent  an  agent 
to  Rome,  intimating  that  England  would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  church, 
disturbances  commenced  ;  and  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  of  the  late 
king,  attempting  to  seize  the  crown,  paid  for  his  rebellion  with  his  life. 
Roman  catholics  were  now  every  where  advanced  to  power,  and  James  evinced 
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his  determinate  purpose  to  restore  popery,  by  citing  to  an  ecclesiastical  court 
such  of  the  English  clergy  as  had  been  distinguished  for  their  enmity  to  its 
professors. 

A  declaration  of  indulgence  in  matters  of  religion  having  been  issued  by 
royal  command,  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  every  church,  seven  bishops  peti- 
tioned against  the  ordinance,  and  were  committed  to  the  Tower :  but  being 
brought  to  trial,  they  were  acquitted,  not  only  to  the  general  joy  of  the  pro* 
testants,  but  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of  the  army.  All  confidence  was  now 
nearly  destroyed  between  James  and  his  subjects ;  and  a  plan  was  concerted, 
by  a  mixed  party  of  whigs  and  tories,  to  bring  over  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  married  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  in  order  that  he  might  settle  Uie 
quarrel,  if  possible.  In  November,  1688,  therefore,  that  prince  arrived  with  a 
fleet  in  Torbay,  ^^^  landed  with  many  troops.  Recollection  of  the  severe 
punishments  which  had  visited  them  for  Monmouth's  rebellion,  deterred  the 
people  of  the  west  from  joining  readily  in  what  they  supposed  a  fresh  attack  on 
the  throne ;  but  as  the  prince's  visit  was  affirmed  to  be  merely  a  mediatory  one, 
many  men  of  rank  went  over  to  the  Orange  side,  and  the  army  began  to  desert 
by  entire  regiments.  Even  the  king's  favourite,  Churchill,  joined  the  prince  ; 
and  James,  who  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Salisbury  to  attack  his  enemy,  found 
it  advisable  to  return.  From  this  time,  he  daily  saw  himself  abandoned  by 
those  whom  he  had  most  trusted  ;  and  when  informed  that  his  daughter  Anne, 
married  to  the  prince  of  Denmark,  had  put  herself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orangeists,  the  unhappy  father,  in  agony  of  heart,  exclaimed,  'God  help  me, 
my  own  children  have  forsaken  me  !' 

Incapable  of  any  vigorous  resolution,  and  finding  all  his  overtures  of  accom- 
modation disregarded,  James  resolved  to  quit  the  country ;  and  first  sending 
off  the  queen  and  her  infant  prince  to  France,  himself  took  ship  in  the  Thames. 
The  vessel  putting  in  at  Feversham,  in  Kent,  the  people  insulted  and  detained 
him  :  he  was  however  protected  by  the  gentry,  who  advised  his  return  to  Lon- 
don, and  accordingly  escorted  him  thither.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  received 
with  acclamations  on  re-entering  his  capital,  and  honourably  lodged,  as  before, 
at  Whitehall ;  but  when  William,  fearful  that  he  might  be  induced  to  re- 
assume  the  reins  of  government,  had  used  every  means  but  force  to  drive  him 
from  the  kingdom,  James,  overpowered  by  the  defection  of  his  two  daughters, 
his  nephew,  and  his  son-in-law,  asked  leave  to  retire  to  Rochester,  and  em- 
barking for  Picardy,  was  received  at  St.  Germain's  with  great  kindness  by 
Louis  XIV.  This  act  of  the  king  is  usually  called  the  Abdication;  and  the 
parliament  and  nation  supplied  the  vacancy  in  the  throne,  by  placing  tbereoD, 
as  joint  rulers,  the  prince  of  Orange  and  his  wife  Mary. 


CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth* $  Rebellion^ 
1685.  Notwithstanding  the  ill  success 
of  this  prince's  former  attempt  upon 
the  throne,  he  resolved  on  trusting  to 
the  support  of  the  populace,  with  whom 
he  had  always  been  a  great  favourite. 
The  earl  of  Ar^yle,  supporting  his 
cause  in  Scotland,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  2500  men ;  but  a  body  of 
James's  forces  comiog  against  him,  his 
army  fell  away,  and  he  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  peasant,  who  found 
him  hiding  in  a  pool  of  water,  which 


came  up  to  his  neck.  He  was  pub- 
licly executed  at  Edinburgh.  Mean- 
while Monmouth,  whose  army  had 
increased  to  6000  men,  though  be 
had  scarcely  a  hundred  on  landing  in 
Dorset,  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
regal  inauguration  at  Taunton;  and 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  royalist 
forces  upon  Bridge  water,  he  ventured 
to  give  them  battle  at  Sedgemoor.  He 
was,  however,  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
2000  men ;  fled  from  tlie  field  above 
twenty  milesy  till  his  horse  sank  under 
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him  ;  and  was  ultimately  found  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  cohered  with 
fern.     lie  burst  into  tears  when  cap- 
tured by  his  enemies,  and  soon  after 
wrote   a  submissive  letter  to  James, 
entreating  him  to  spare  his  brothei^s 
son.     James  saw  him,  but  was  inex- 
orable to  bis  prayers ;  and  Monmouth, 
resuming  his   noble  demeanour,  pre- 
pared for  death.       This  favourite  of 
the  people  was  attended  to  the  scaf- 
fold on  Tower-hill  with  great  lamen- 
tations.    He  warned  the  executioner 
not  to  fall  into  the  error  he  had  com- 
mitted in  b<>heading  Russel,  where  it 
had  been  necessary  to  repeat  the  blow  ; 
a  precaution  which  served  only  to  dis- 
may the  officer,  who,  striking    again 
and  again  to  no  purpose,  was  about  to 
evade  the    performance  of  his  duty, 
when  the  sheriff  forced  him  to  proceed. 
The   earl    of  Feversham,    and  espe- 
cially one  colonel  Kirke,  behaved  with 
great  severity  to  the  followers  of  Mon- 
mouth,   hanging  them  without  trial; 
and  judge  Jeffreys  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted, by  constantly  intimidating  the 
juries,  no  less  than  251  in  Dorchester, 
£xeter,  Taunton,  and  Wells. 

Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  1688. 
These  were  Sancroft  of  Canterbury, 
Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely, 
Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lake  of  Chi- 
chester, W^hite  of  Peterborough,  and 
Trelawney  of  Bristol.  Since  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  James  had  every 
summer  encamped  hisarmyon  Ilouns- 
low-heath,  that  he  might  overawe  his 
mutinous  people ;  and  on  the  day  of 
the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  he  bad 
retired,  after  reviewing  the  troops,  into 
the  tent  of  lord  Feversham,  the  general. 


Here,  od  a  sudden,  he  was  f  urprised 
to  hear  a  great  uproar  in  the  camp,  at-, 
tended  with  the  most  extravagant 
symptoms  of  joy.  On  inquiring  the 
cause,  the  general  told  him  it  was 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers 
for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops.*  '  Call 
you  that  nothing  ?'  said  the  king,  <  but 
so  much  the  worse  for  them.' 

Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
1688.       William's    plea  for  invading 
England  was,  'that  he  might  redress 
the  grievances  of  the  people,  and  give 
them  a  legal  and  free  parliament,  which 
might  provide  fur  the  liberty  and  safety 
of  the  nation.'      In  three  days  afler 
this  declaration,  he  hired  400  trans- 
ports ;  and  with  a  fleet  of  500  vessels, 
and  a  force  of  14,000  men,  he  sailed 
from    Helvoetsluys    for    the   English 
coast.      The  people  in  the  main  knew 
nothing  of  the  project,  and  the  Dutch 
got  to  Exeter  without  any  addition  to 
their  ranks;   when   Lord  Colchester, 
with  a  few  of  his  soldiers,  joined  them. 
Lord  Lovelace,  when  about  to  do  the 
same,  was  seized  by  the  militia ;  but 
when  the  king's  general,  Feversham, 
was   told  by  many  officers  that  they 
could  not  fight  against  the  prince  of 
Orange,  although  they  would  not  fight 
on  his  side,  desertion  became  general. 
Ix)rd  Churchill,  who  had  been  raised 
from  a  page  to  a  high  command  by 
James's  free  bounty,  now  deserted  his 
unhappy  master,  and  encouraged  prince 
George  of 'Denmark  to  do  the  like. 
Prince   George's  wife,    James's  own 
daughter,  thereupon  fled  from  London, 
and  caused  that  agonized  exclamation 
of  the  monarch,  'My  own  children 
have  forsaken  roe  1' 


CHIEF  FOREIGN    EVEMTS. 


Hungary  was  annexed  to  Germany, 
1687,  and  has  ever  since  continued  a 
portion  of  that  empire.  It  has  been 
shown  how  this  state  gradually  rose  to 
eminence  amongst  European  nations. 
Like  most  other  countries,  it  was  at 
first  divided  into  petty  principalities, 
which  were  at  length  united  under  one 
duke;  a  title  which  was  changed  to 
king  in  1000.    The  throne  was  then 


filled  by  election ;  and  for  200  years 
the  Turks  and  Germans  disputed  their 
right  to  the  casting  vote.  Ferdinand, 
archduke  of  Austria,  however,  being 
raised  to  the  throne,  1527,  his  family, 
by  a  certain  line  of  policy,  managed  to 
keep  the  throne  till  1687 ;  when,  by  a 
formal  act,  it  was  declared  hereditary 
in  their  house. 
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The  City  of  Smyrna  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  1688.  The 
rock    opening   where  the  castle    (an 
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immense  pile  of  building)  stood,  swal- 
lowed it  up ;  and  no  less  than  5000 
persons  perished. 


EMIME2(T    PEhSONS. 


Dr,  Kenn,   who  in  every  station 
exhibited  a    conscientious    propriety 
of  conduct,  and  unyielding  morality. 
When  chaplain  to  king  Charles,  and 
residing  at  Winchester,  he  was  desired 
by  the  royal  messenger  to  get  his  house 
ready  to  receive  Mrs.  Nell   Gwynne, 
as  his  majesty  was  coming  to  the  city; 
but  Dr.  Kenn,  thinking  the  king's  mis- 
tress an  unsuitable  inmate,  positively 
refused  to  admit  her.      When  Charles 
was  informed  of  his  conduct,  he  coolly 
replied,  *  Then    Mrs.  Gwynne    must 
find  lodgings  elsewhere  ;*  and  to  the 
surprise  of  his  courtiers,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  promote  this  con- 
scientious supporter  of  the  dignity  of 
his  character  to  the  see  of  Bath  and 
Wells.    His  firmness  6(  principle  was 
again  exemplified   in   his  petition  to 
James  II.,  for  which,  with  the  other 
bishops,  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower ; 
and  it  was  still  further  displayed  at 
the  Revolution,  when  he  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 
and  was  in  consequence  deprived  of 
his  bishopric.     Retiring  from  public 
life,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days  to 
literary  and  pious  pursuits ;  and  was 
so  much  respected   by  queen   Anne, 
that  she  granted  him  a  pension  of  200/. 
per  annum.     Wishing  always  to   be 
duly  impressed  with  a   sense  of   his 
mortality,  he  used  to  carry  his  shroud 
in  his  portmanteau  when  he  travelled, 
and  to  place  it  among  his  ordinary 
linen  when  at  home. 

Robert  Boyle f  the  illustrious  philo- 
sopher, was  son  of  the  earl  of  Cork  ; 
and  having  delicate  health,  he  devoted 


his  hours  to  the  study  of  the  physical   so  made  by  William,  on  the  suspen- 
sciences.    Charles  offered  to  make  him   sion  of  Sancrofl  for  his  refusal  to  take 


vegetables,  fossils;  so  that  firom  his 
works  may  be  deduced  the  whole 
system  of  natural  knowledge.'  liis 
zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
was  shown  by  his  sending  500  copies 
of  the  gospels  in  the  Malayan  tongue 
to  the  Indies,  and  a  vast  number  of 
Grotius*s  treatise  on  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, translated  into  Arabic,  to  the 
Levant.  To  private  charities  he  de- 
voted 1000/.  yearly.  For  forty  years 
of  his  life  his  spirits  were  so  depr^sed, 
that  it  seems  surprising  how  he  could 
find  resolution  to  write,  and  to  make 
the  difficult  experiments  he  performed. 
This  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  hypo- 
chondriasis, lie  died  a  bachelor,  aged 
sixty-four,  1691, after  founding  a  lecture 
at  St  PauKs,  in  defence  of  the  gospel 
against  unbelievers.  Boyle*8  attention 
was  directed  to  a  vast  range  of  physi- 
cal subjects  ;  but  he  is  most  celeorated 
for  his  improvement  of  the  air-pump. 

George  Viiliers,  the  witty  duke  of 
Buckingham,  son  of  the  duke  who  was 
assassinated,  was  a  talented,  but  head- 
strong and  sensual  man  ;  and  though 
possessed  of  an  estate  of  30,000/. 
a  year,  he  continually  risked  its  con- 
fiscation, by  his  violent  conduct  to- 
wards the  government  and  even  the 
house  of  lords.  Dryden  has  accu- 
rately delineated  his  character  in 
Zimri  in  his  Absalom  and  Achitophel. 
Buckingham  is  deservedly  praised  as  a 
poet ;  and  his  '  Rehearsal,*  in  which 
he  satirizes  the  dramatic  writers  of  the. 
age,  still  ranks  amongst  our  most  fa- 
voured comedies. 

TillotsoTif  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


both  a  bishop  and  a  peer  (for  he  was 
the  fourteenth  child  of  his  father,  and 
had  no  chance  of  the  fiimily  title)  ;  but 
he  declined  every  ofiice  which  could 
tend  to  draw  him  from  his  pursuits. 
Boerhaave  says  that  '  to  Boyle  we  owe 
the  secrets  of  fire,  air,  water,  animals, 


the  oath  of  allegiance.  As  he  had  been 
attached  to  the  Stuarts,  his  elevation 
gave  great  offence  to  the  noncon- 
formists; and  after  his  death,  were 
found  amongst  his  papers  some 
bundles  of  pamphlets,  full  of  invective 
against  him,  whereon  he  had  written, 
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'  These  are  libels :  I  pray  God  forgive 
them  I  I  do  V — The  cares  attendant 
upoD  his  responsible  situation  were 
deeply  fell  by  him  ;  and  in  his  coiii- 
moD  place- book  he  inserted  some 
forcible  observation  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  what  appears  to  a  distant 
spectator  real  grandeur,  is  too  often 
experienced  by  the  possessor  to  be  a 
source  of  misery,  if  not  an  intolerable 
burden.  lie  left  nothing  to  his 
widow  but  the  copy  of  his  sermons, 
which  sold  for  2600  guineas;  to 
which  the  king  added  an  annuity  of 
600/.  So  admired  have  these  dis- 
courses  been,  that  they  have  been 
translated  into  all  the  continental  lan- 
guages :  they  display  throughout 
sound  reasoning,  great  originality, 
and 


solid  piety,  in  a  clear,  elegant, 
and  unaffected  style.     Pie  died  aged ; 
sixty-four,  1694.  j 

Baxter,  who,  after  receiving  epis- !  rians,  and  Arminians.    He  died  1691, 
copal    ordination,    became    an    inde- '  aged  seventy-six. 
pendent,  though  he  remonstrated  with  ^      -^sAmo/fytheantiquary,  who  followed 


£verlasting  Rest,'  written  in  a  forcible 
style,  have  been  deservedly  popular, 
and  are  still  much  cherished  by  various 
classes  of  dissenters.  During  all  his 
troubles^  in  and  out  of  prison,  Baxter 
had  that  greatest  of  earthly  blessings, 
an  affectionate  and  consoling  wife ;  but 
for  whose  unshrinking  firmness  and 
constant  solicitude  he  declared  he 
should  have  died.  As  head  of  a  sect, 
Baxter  took  a  stand  betwixt  the  Calvi- 
nists  and  Arminians.  He  maintained, 
and  had  many  followers  in  his  doc- 
trine, that  the  Saviour  died  for  some  in 
particular,  though  for  all  generally ; 
and  thus  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
principles  of  an  unconditional  election 
and  a  provisional  salvation.  A  body 
of  Baxterians  long  acknowledged  these 
distinctive  opinions  ;  and  the  noncon- 
formists, after  the  revolution,  were 
clearly  divided  into  Calvinists,  Baxte- 


Cromwell  on  the  illegality  of  his 
power.  Charles  11.  made  him  one 
of  his  chaplains,  and  Clarendon  offered 
him  the  see  of  Hereford,  which  he 
refused,  alleging  his  wish  to  remain 
minister  of  Kidderminster.  In  1672 
he  was  forbidden  to  officiate  at  a  meet- 
ing-house which  he  had  built  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  1682  was  fined  195/.  for 
preaching  five  sermons  within  five 
miles  of  a  corporation.  Judge  Jeffreys 
after  this  condemned  him,  with  much 
asperity  and  injustice,  to  an  imprison- 
ment of  two  years,  for  his  paraphrase 


the  fortunes  of  Charles  II.  till  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  and  was  made 
Windsor  Herald  at  the  restoration. 
His  large  collection  of  curiosities  he 
left  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  where 
a  museum,  erected  for  the  purpose, 
still  exhibits  them.  He  died  1692^ 
aged  seventy-five. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey,  1649, 
Mahomet  IV.;  1687,  Solyman  III. 
Pope.  1676,  Innocent  XI.  France. 
1643,  Louis  XIV.  Ruuia,  1682, 
Iwan  V.  and  Peter  I.  Sweden.  1660, 
Charles  XI.      Denmark  and  Norway. 


on  the  New  Testament,  on  the  ground  '  1670,  Christiern  V.  Portugal.  1683, 
that  he  had  therein  seditiously  op-  ■  Pedro  II.  Spain.  1665,  Charles  II. 
posed  episcopacy ;  but  in  six  months  .  Germany,  1658,  Leopold  I.  Poland. 
king  James  liberated  him.  Some  of  1 1 674,  John  Sobieski ;  1696,  Frederick 
his   works,    particularly    his   '  Saiut:»'  >  Augustus  I. 


SECTION   V.  • 

WILLIAM  III.  AND  MARY  II.,  KING  and  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1689  TO  1702 — 13  years. 

Perianal  Hittory.    William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  born  at  the  Hague  1650, 
and  was  twenty-two  when  elected  stadtholder  of  the  Dutch.      He  was  of  the 
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middle  stature,  of  a  thin  body,  and  delicate  constitution,  subject  to  an  asthma 
and  cough  from  his  infancy.  He  was  sparing  of  speech,  and  his  manner  was 
repulsive.  In  battle  he  displayed  coolness,  fortitude,  and  an  animation  very 
unusual  for  his  general  demeanour.  His  ambition  promoted  him  to  act  as 
umpire  in  the  contests  of  Europe,  and  to  meddle  in  the  quarrels  of  other 
states.  To  sura  up  his  character  in  few  words — '  William  was  a  fatalist  in 
religion,  indefatigable  in  war,  enterprising  in  politics,  dead  to  the  warm  and 
generous  emotions  of  the  heart,  a  cold  relation,  an  ungracious  prince,  and  an 
imperious  sovereign.'  Mary,  daughter  of  the  king  he  had  dethroned,  and  whom 
he  had  married  in  1667,  was  in  person  tall  and  well-proportioned,  with  a  pleas- 
ing expression  of  countenance,  and  a  dignified  air.  Her  judgment  was  solid, 
and  her  apprehension  clear:  but  she  possessed  a  cool  equanimity,  which  agreed 
with  her  known  want  of  natural  affection.  She'made  William  an  obedient  wife, 
and  even  acted  well  as  a  regent,  during  his  occasional  visits  to  the  continent: 
but  to  her  sister  Anne  she  behaved  with  the  coldness  she  had  shown  towards 
her  father,  insomuch  that  a  degree  of  dislike  existed  between  the  two.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  she  was  seized  with  the  smallpox,  and  died  1694,  leaving 
her  husband  to  rule  alone,  and  without  any  issue. 

Political  History,  The  abdication  had  taken  place  in  1688;  and  it  was 
not  till  1689  (hat  the  parliament  assented  to  William's  accession,  in  right  of 
his  wife.  Thus  become  the  sovereign  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  he  soon  found, 
from  the  prevalence  of  party  spirit,  that  the  utmost  vigilance  would  be  required 
to  enable  him  to  sit  steadily  upon  the  throne.  Although  the  torieshad  united 
with  the  whigs  in  allowing  bis  interference  in  the  national  affairs,  they  were 
opposed  to  his  advancement  to  the  throne,  to  the  prejudice  of  both  James  and 
his  infant  son.  As  high-church-men  too  they  could  not  give  up  their  notion  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right,  nor  acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  a  throne  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  multitude.  In  Scotland,  the  whigs  alone  favoured  the  exalta- 
tion of  William  ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  majoiiiy,  being  catholics,adhered  to  James. 
While  William  was  considering  the  difhculties  of  his  situation^  the  exiled 
king,  aided  by  Louis  XI\'.,  made  a  descent  upon  Ireland  1689;  and  being 
received  there  with  open  arms,  proceeded  to  invest  the  towns  in  the  interest  of 
William.  Failing  in  the  siege  of  Londonderry,  after  a  great  loss  of  men, 
he  returned  to  Dublin,  and  held  a  parliament ;  but  nothing  was  projected  on 
this  occasion,  and  William  soon  after  landing,  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Boyne  was  fought  in  June  1690.  The  action  was  of  short  duration  ;  as  the 
Irish,  after  losing  1500  men,  fled  in  all  directions.  James,  on  his  return  to 
Dublin,  resigned  his  power,  and  re-embarked  foir  France  ;  where,  as  all  suc- 
ceeding endeavours  to  restore  him  proved  fruitless,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  cloistered  seclusion.  Although  Limerick  held  out  against  William, 
he  returned  to  England  ;  and  had  the  satisfaction,  in  the  succeeding  year,  of 
seeing  Ireland  free  fiom  the  Jacobites,  as  the  followers  of  James  began  to  be 
called. 

In  the  mean  time  Louis  XIV.  was  pushing  his  conquests  in  the  Netherlands ; 
and  William  hurried  to  a  congress  at  the  Hague,  1691,  to  animate  the  confe- 
derate princes  against  that  monarch.  The  French,  however,  were  so  far  before- 
hand with  the  allies,  that  they  took  the  strong  city  of  Mons  this  year,  and 
Namur  in  the  year  following  ;  and  William's  spirited  attempt  to  surprise 
Marshal  Luxembourg  at  Steenkirk  having  failed,  his  military  reputation 
gained  nothing.  Again  in  1693,  at  the  battle  of  linden,  the  French  were 
victorious ;  but  hostilities  being  put  an  end  to  by  the  treaty  of  Ilyswick,  1696, 
all  that  William  obtained  from  his  campaigns,  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
France  to  attempt  to  dethrone  him  no  more,  and  the  conviction  Uiat  he  hadj  by 
his  loans  to  carry  on  war,  laid  the  foundation  of  £ngland*8  national  debt. 
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The  death  of  queen  Mary  without  issue,  now  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
Jacobites  ;  and  in  1696  a  plot  was  discovered  to  assassinate  William  in  a  lane 
between  Brentford  and  Tumham-grcen,  as  he  returned  in  his  coach  from 
hunting.  It  was  also  found  that  there  was  to  be  an  invasion  from  France  at 
the  same  moment,  and  that  stores  were  already  embarked  at  Calais,  where  the 
French  troops  were  waiting  to  make  a  descent.  Admiral  liussel,  with  a 
formidable  fleet,  hereupon  bombarded  Calais,  and  thus  prevented  the  inter- 
ference of  the  French ;  while  William,  at  home,  was  busily  engaged  in 
summarily  punishing  such  as  had  favoured  the  design.  The  king  endured  at 
this  time  severe  mortification  from  tlic  objections  of  one  party  to  a  standing 
army,  and  from  the  dislike  of  another  to  himself;  and  he  was  so  greatly 
enraged  at  being  obliged  to  give  up  his  body-guard  of  Dutch  soldiers,  that  he 
declared  he  would  relinquish  the  crown.  Of  this,  however,  he  thought 
better  ^  and  when  informed  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  had  been  made  king 
of  Spain  by  his  grandfather  Louis  XI\^.,  and  that  the  French  had  overrun  the 
Netherlands  again,  he  gladly  entered  into  an  alliance  against  his  ancient 
enemy.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  humbling 
France ;  for  his  horse  filling  under  him,  in  riding  from  Kensington  to 
Hampton-court,  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  which  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which 
he  died,  March  8,  1702,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was  interred 
in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel,  near  the  remains  of  his  queen. 

CHIEF    DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 


Kpiscopacy  aboluhed  in  Scotland, 
1689,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
the  bishops  to  take  the  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  William,  and  Presbytery  de- 
clared the  national  form  of  worship. 
The  presbyterians  consider  that  Christ 
intended  the  ministers  of  his  church  to 
be  on  a  level  in  dignity  with  each 
other,  and  affirm  that  presbyter  and 
bishop  meant  anciently  the  same  thing. 
In  the  Scottish  presbyterian  church 
(or  kirky  as  it  is  usually  called),  every 
act  which  in  other  churches  emanates 
from  a  diocesan  bishop,  is  the  joint 
work  of  a  certain  number  oT  clergymen 
and  laymen,  acting  together  with  equal 
authority,  and  deciding  eveiy  question 
by  a  plurality  of  voices.  The  laymen 
are  called  lay-eldert ;  and  every  pa- 
rish has  in  it  two  or  three  of  them. 
They  are  grave  and  serious  persons, 
chosen  from  among  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies of  known  orthodoxy ;  and  they  are 
constantly  employed  in  suppressing 
vice  and  cherishing  piety,  being  ap- 
pointed to  their  office  by  their  clerical 
brethren,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
congregation,  give  them  what  they 
term  ordination,  setting  them  apart  to 
their  office  by  solemn  prayer. 

The  Massacre  of  GUncoe,  1692. 


The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  had 
shown  great  hatred  to  the  change  of 
dynasty ;  but  having  been  at  length 
intimidated,  William  ordered  that  all 
insurgents  should  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him  before  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  1691.  The  chiefs 
of  the  few  tribes  that  had  been  in  arms 
for  James,  complied  soon  after  the 
proclamation ;  but  Macdonald  of 
Glencoe  failed  in  submitting  within 
the  limited  time,  more  however  from 
accident  than  design.  The  chieftain 
hurried  to  I nverary  during  the  severest 
weather  of  winter,  and  entreated  the 
sheriff  to  receive  his  submission,  ex- 
plaining the  cause  of  his  delay ;  but 
Sir  John  Dairy mple,  William's  secre- 
tary for  Scotlana,  refused  to  do  so, 
and  secretly  obtained  from  the  king  a 
warrant  for  his  death.  A  party  of 
soldiers  being  purposely  billeted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macdonald 's  house, 
that  chief,  who  was  not  dreaming  of  a 
plot,  invited  the  officers  to  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  his  roof.  They  ac- 
cordingly came,  and  had  passed  aa 
evening  of  innocent  mirth,  when,  on  a 
sudden,  lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a 
party  of  soldiers,  called  in  a  friendly 
manner  at  the  door.    He  was  instantly 
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admitted  ;  and  the  chief,  as  he  was  '  any  of  his  court,  when  she  died.  Her 
ruing  to  receive  him,  was  shot  in  the .'  obsequies  were  performed  with  great 
back,  and  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  A  '  magnificence  ;  the  body  being  followed 
general  slauj^hter  of  the  villagers  en-  ;  from  Whitehall  to  the  abbey  by  both 
sued.  Neither  age  nnr  intinnity  was  <  houses  of  parliament.  As  a  wife 
spared:  women  defending  their  chil- 1  (which  is  rarely  the  case  with  one 
dren,  were  slain  ;  boys  imploring  i  who  has  been  an  undutiful  daughter), 
mercy,  were  shot  by  the  men  to  whose    Mary  deserved  great  praise.     When 


knees  they  were  clinging;  and  in  one 
room,  nine  persons  sitting  at  a  meal, 
were  shot  dead  through  a  window. 
Such  as  fled  to  the  mountains,  perished 


asked  what  she  intended  her  husband 
should  be,  if  she  became  queen,  she 
replied,  *  AH  rule  shall  be  vested  in 
him.     Husi-ancU,  love  your   wires,  is 


by  famine,  or  the  inclemency  of  the  the  command  I  wish  him  to.  remem- 
season,  the  snow  being  incredibly  ber;  and  1  shall  follow  the  injunction, 
deep;  and  on  the  day  af^er  the  mas-  Wives,  be  obedient  to  your  hiubands  in 
sacre,  the  village  of  (ilcncoe  was  laid  i  «//  things.'    All   her  efforts  were  to 


in  ashes  by  colonel  Hamilton.  Wil- 
liam had  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
horrible  transaction  related  to  him ; 
but  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and  in 
the  parliament,  Dalrymple,  now  earl  of 
iStair,  artfully  declared  that  the  whole 
had  originated  in  mistake. 

Battle  of  La  Ifogue,  1692.  The 
French  now  took  up  the  cause  of  the 
exiled  James  with  great  sincerity. 
Having  got  together  an  army  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  refugees,  the  excellent 
Irish  regiments  who  had  held  out  at 


promote  William*s  interests,  and  make 
him  beloved  by  the  people ;  and  her 
letter  to  lady  Russel,  in  which  she 
deplores  the  bustle  and  pomp  of 
royalty,  because  it  separated  her  so 
greatly  from  her  husband,  is  an  interest- 
ing proof  how  much  more  powerful 
were  the  feelings  of  the  woman  than 
those  of  the  queen. 

The  Revolution.  Tlie  British  con- 
stitution was  restored  to  its  primitive 
purity,  and  the  protestant  succession 
guaranteed,  by  tiiis  event.     The  Bill 


Limerick,  and  a  body  of  their  own .  of  Rights,  proposed  to  the  prince  of 
men,  they  prepared  500  transports  to  ;  Orange  1689,  and  afterwards  enacted 
carry  them  over  to  England.  \N  illiam,  j  in  parliament,  declares  that  the  claims 
to  his  alatm,  ascertained  that  the .  therein  set  forth  are  the  indubitable 
whigs,  and  not  the  tories,  were  the  '  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  To 
main  agents  in  this  plot;  and  it  was   suspend  laws,  &c.  without  the  consent 


clear  that  even  the  princess  Anne,  who 
now  repented  of  her  former  conduct, 
favoured  the  design.  With  great  pre- 
caution, therefore,  a  fleet  was  prepared 
under  admiral  Russel,  which  encoun- 
tered the  French  admiral  Tourville  oB 
La  Ifcgue;  and  by  dint  of  numbers, 
Russel  was  successful.  Sir  George 
Rooke  at  the  same  time  burned 
eighteen  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in  the 
bay ;  and  thus  concluded  the  last 
attempt  to  reinstate  king  James. 

Dealhqf  Queen  Mary,  1694.  This 
event  was  the  only  one  which  appeared 
to  affect  William  deenly:  he  had 
never  shown  much  regard  for  his  con- 
sort while  living,  but  shut  himself  up 
for  many  weeks,  and  refused  to  tee 


of  parliament,  was  thenceforth  illegal ; 
and  freedom  of  speech  or  debate  in 
parliament,  cannot  be  questioned  in 
any  court  out  of  parliament.  The  su- 
preme power  is  divided  into  two 
branches  :  the  legislative,  consisting  of 
king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parlia- 
ment assembled ;  and  the  executive, 
consistir  g  of  the  king  only,  llie  king 
is  the  head  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
national  church;  and  his  councils  con- 
sist of  the  high  court  of  parliament,  the 
peers  of  the  realm,  the  judges,  and  the 
privy -council,  lliat  portion  of  the 
privy-council,  called  the  cabinet,  does 
not  properly  form  a  recognised  put  of 
the  constitution  of  England,  though,  in 
practice,  it  is  a  most  important  bnnch 
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of  the  goyernmenty  comprisiDg  those   cient  and    responsible    servants   and 
great  public  officers,  who  are  the  effi-   advisers  of  the  crown. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Portugal  under  Pedro  II,  It  has 
been  shown  how  he  supplanted  his 
brother  Alonzo,  after  whose  death  he 
ruled  the  state  with  great  prudence 
twenty-two  years,  dying  1705. 

The  Battle  of  Narva,  1700,  wherein 


Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  defeated  Pe- 
ter the  Great  of  Russia. 

Pruuia  was  erected  into  a  King- 
dom ^  1701,  Frederick  1.  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  being  acknowledged  its 
sovereign. 


EMINENT    PERSONS. 


Sir  Isaac  Newton  learned   mathe- 
matics under  the  erudite  Barrow  ;  but 
so  quickly  comprehended  Euclid,  that 
he  passed  to  higher  pursuits.     Ana- 
lysis, Fluxions,  Optics,  were  all  aided 
by  him  (Fluxions  invented) ;  and  his 
grand  discovery  of  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation, arising,  as  is  said,  from  his  re- 
flecting upon  the  fall  of  some  apples 
from  a  tree  in  his  garden^   has  ren- 
dered his  name  immortal.    His  '  Prin- 
cipia*  (Philosophiae  Naturalis  Principia 
Mathematica),  which  records  his  con- 
clusions in  astronomical  matters,  has 
let  his  name  above  those  of  the  philo- 
sophers of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
He  held  many  public  offices,  especially 
that  of  master  of  the  Mint,  under  queen 
Anne,  and  became  a  great  ^vourite 
with  Caroline,    queen   of   George  I. 
Newton  accomplished  his  discoveries, 
almost  unconscious  of  their  greatness  ; 
and  ascribed  them,  as  men  of   true 
genius    usually  do,   to    mere  patient 
drudging  thought.      But  his  thoughts 
were  the  highest  flights  of  mind ;  and 
what  to  him  was  a  mereordinary  deduc- 
tion, would  have  seemed  to  an  inferior 
spirit  a  gigantic  eflbrt.    Newton,  as  an 
experimentalist,  elicited  results  which 
challenge    preference    over    those    of 
almost   any  other    philosopher;    and 
while  in  abstract  mathematics  he  had 
no  rival  but  Leibnitz,  in  the  applied 
departments  of  mathematical  science, 
he  was  superior  to  all   men  but  the 
modem  Laplace.    The  whole  range  of 
physico-mathematical  dynamics,  and 
especially  its  application  to  the  actual 
phenomena  of  the  planetary  system,  is 
due  to  the  unaided  powers  of  Newton's 
miod.  He  died,  aged  eighty-five,  1727. 


Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  noted 
for  his  spirit  of  toleration,  which  he 
acquired  by  visiting  the  continent 
early  in  life,  and  seeing  worthy  per- 
sons of  all  creeds.  He  was  chaplain 
to  Charles  II.,  but  was  often  sus- 
pected of  designs  against  the  govern- 
ment; and  his  attendance  upon  lord 
Russel  during  his  trial,  gave  great 
ofience.  William  made  him  a  bishop  ; 
and  when  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
show  that  William's  right  to  England 
was  founded  on  conquest,  the  par- 
liament ordered  it  to  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman.  His  Histories 
of  the  Reformation  and  of  his  own 
Times,  are  well  known.  He  died 
1715,  aged  seventy-one. 

Boileauy  the  French  poet  who  in  his 
*Art  of  Poetry*  surpassed  the  *  Ars  Poe- 
tica  of  Horace,'  in  the  happy  arrange- 
ment of  his  ideas,  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  and  the  purity  of  his  lan- 
guage. Louis  XIV.  declared  he 
wished  all  his  subjects  to  partake  the 
same  intellectual  gratification  from  his 
writings  which  he  himself  enjoyed. 

Locke,  the  illustrious  moral  phi- 
losopher, upon  quitting  Oxford,  found 
a  friend  in  lord  Ashley  (afterwards 
Shaftesbury),  who,  when  chancellor, 
gave  him  preferment.  He  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  patron,  even  to  his 
exile  in  Holland  ;  and  after  being  sus- 
pected of  treasonable  practices,  re- 
turned to  England  at  the  revolution, 
and  resided  in  the  &milyof  Sir  Francis 
Masham  at  Gates  until  his  death,  aged 
72, 1704.  His  '  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,'  though  oflen  prolix, 
discursive,  and  obscure,  is  accounted 
the  best  ontological  treatise  we  have. 
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and  claims  the  merit  of  having  ad- 
vanced metaphysical  science  very  ma- 
terially. It,  however,  has  justly  sub- 
jected the  author  to  the  reproach  of 
making  indirect  attacks  upon  revealed 
religion. 

Dryderij  after  completing  his  edu- 
cation at  Cambridge,  devoted  liis  life 
to  poetry.  At  one  time  in  com- 
parative wealth,  and  then  under  the 
harrow  of  poverty,  he  had  yet  amazing 
patronage,  and  was  noticed  by  Janics 
II.,  to  please  whom  he  turned  catholic, 
for  which  the  wits  of  the  day  did  not 
spare  him.  Uis  translation  of  Virgil 
is  the  book  by  which  Dryden  will  go 
down  to  posterity,  though  he  wrote  it 
in  haste,  and  at  a  period  when  he 
worked  off  verses  at  so  much  a  line 
for  his  daily  bread.  His  '  Alexander's 
Feast'  is  probably  the  most  popular 
lyric  poem  in  our  langua&;e ;  and  his 
•  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  though 
wrritten  late  in  life,  shows  him  as  great 
as  ever  in  imagination  and  fire.  Dry- 
den died  1701,  aged  seventy. 

Purcell,  the  most  original  of  English 
composers,  was  oiganist  of  the  chapel- 
royal,  St.  James's.  His  anthems  were 
used  in  every  cathedral,  his  stage  and 
concert  pieces  supplanted  all  other 
productions,  and  until  the  rise  of 
Ilandel,  full  thirty  years  after,  no  other 
vocal  music  than  Furcell's  was  listened 
to  with  pleasure.  His  greatest  works 
are  the  Te  Deum,  Jubilate,  Ye  twice 
ten  hundred  deities  (considered  the 
finest  piece  of  recitative  in  the  world) 
a  series  of  anthems,  and  a  whole  ser- 
vice in  the  key  of  B  flat.  His  brother 
Daniel,  was  an  organist  also  ;  but  for 
more  renowned  as  the  first  punster  of 
his  day. 

Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  being 
always  delicate  m  health,  travelled 
much,  and  died  at  Naples  1713,  aged 
forty-two.  His  chief  work,  '  Charac- 
teristics of  men,  manners,  opinions, 
and  times,'  gained  him  high  reputation 
as  a  philosopher}  but  while  lauding 
Socrates  and  Democritus  as  deities,  he 
wholly  disregarded  revealed  religion. 

Pope  Innocent  XI,y  a  reformer  of 
the  Catholic  churchy  was  continually 


oppo!<ed  to  Louis  XIV.,  refusing  to 
admit  to  bishoprics  such  as  were  re- 
commended by  that  monarch.  He 
condemned  the  errors  of  the  Quietists, 
and,  singularly  enough,  made  a  strong 
coalition  with  the  Turks. 

StiU'nt^fieet,  bishop  of  Worcester, 
whose  *  Origines  Saciue,'  or  a  rational 
account  of  natural  and  revealed  re- 
ligion, written  at  twenty-seven,  still  as- 
toniiihes  by  its  erudition,  elegance,  and 
cogency  of  argument.  He  died  1699. 

Bay/r,  a  Frenchman  who  fled*  to 
Rotterdam,  when  Louis  XIV.  sup- 
pressed the  protestant  college  of  Sedan, 
of  which  he  was  philosophical  pro- 
fessor. His  most  laborious  work,  the 
historical  and  critical  Dictionary, 
though  an  extraordinary  production, 
must  justly  be  condemned  for  its  licen- 
tiousness and  impiety. 

Fenclon,  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
and  author  of  Telemaque,  a  work 
which,  though  in  prose,  ranks  high 
amongst  epic  poems,  and  by  the  ele- 
gance of  its  style,  and  the  sublimity 
of  its  moral,  has  secured  universal 
applause.  The  book,  however,  gave 
great  oflence  to  Louis  XIV. ;  as  the 
court  considered  the  author  intended 
Sesostris  to  represent  Louis,  Calypso, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  Idomeneus, 
James  II.,  and  so  on.  Fenelon  was 
also  cited  by  the  pope,  to  give  a  reason 
for  his  support  of  the  claims  of  Map 
dam  Guyon  to  exalted  devotion.  He 
had  his  preferment  for  his  education  of 
the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Anjou,  and 
Berri.  So  greatly  was  he  respected 
even  by  foreign  nations,  that  when  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  passed  with  his 
troops  in  hostility  near  Cambray,  he 
ordered  his  men  to  refrain  from  spo- 
liation in  Fenelon's  diocese.  He  died, 
aged  sixty-four,  1715. 

Galiand,  a  French  oriental  scholar, 
travelled  under  the  patronage  of  Col- 
bert ;  and  dwelling  some  time  amongst 
the  Arabs  of  Asia,  collected  from  their 
lips  a  variety  of  romantic  tales,  which 
he  published  at  Paris,  under  the^ title 
of '  Contes  Arabes,'  now  better  known 
as  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments, a  work  which  has  gone  through 
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many  editions  in  every  European  lan- 
guage, lis  descriptions  of  the  customs 
and  manners  of  eastern  nations,  pagan 
and  Mahometan,  are  allowed  by  all 
travellers  to  be  singularly  accurate. 
The  employment  of  the  machinery  of 
Genii,  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
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visited.  The  character  of  Haroun  Al 
Ilaschid  accords  in  every  respect  with 
the  facts  narrated  of  him  by  authentic 
historians.     Galjand  died  1715. 

CellariuSf  a  German,  who,  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Halle,  produced 
learned  editions  of    classic  authors; 


Arabian  creed.    The  people  suppose   but  he  is  best  known  for  his  system  of 


these  creatures  to  have  governed  the 
world  before  Adam  ;  and  they  divide 
them  into  good  and  evil  angels,  and 
giants,  who,  say  they,  originally  made 
war  upon  men,  but  have  since  been 
confined  to  one  region,  called  Gim- 
ristan,  or  the  land  of  the  genies,  the 
fairy  site  of  our  old  romances,  (jian 
ben  Gian  was  the  sovereign  of  these 
creatures,  as  well  as  of  the  Peris  (beau- 
tiful and  good  fairies  of  both  sexes)  ; 
and  after  ruling  2000  years,  Eblis,  or 
Lucifer,  was  sent  by  the  deity  to  drive 
the  genies  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
world,  and  confine  them,  for  their  re- 
bellion.   The  shield  of  Gian,  like  that 


geography,  being  almost  the  first  who 
paid  due  attention  to  that  science, 
without  which  and  chronolopry,  history 
would  be  unintelligible.  Hence  geo- 
graphy and  chronology  are  said  to  be 
the  two  eyet  of  history.  He  died  1703, 
aged  sixty-nine. 

Evelyn,  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  edu- 
cated at  Oxford,  who  took  an  active 
pait  in  the  Restoration,  and  had  various 
lucrative  appointments  both  before  and 
after  the  Revolution.  His  '  Sylva'  and 
*  Diary'  are  highly  interesting  books  ; 
the  former  occasioned  a  great  planting 
of  timber  trees  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  the  latter  is  an  entertaining 
of    Achilles,    was  sevenfold,    and  as  |  journal  of  the  civil  wars,  &c.,  as  ob- 


famous :    three    successive    Solomons 
possessed   it,  and    performed  with  it 
marvellous  exploits,  by  destroying  en- 
chantments of  every  sort.      The  last  of 
the  three  was  the  son  of  David,  whom 
the  eastern   historians  afRrm  to  have 
had  not  only  men,  but  good  and  evil 
spirits,  the  birds  and  the  winds,  sub- 
jected to  him  ;  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a  ring  of  wonderful  efficacy,  which 
seems  to  have  been  no  other  than  the 
extraordinary  wisdom  with  which   he 
was  divinely  endowed.     Eblis  himself 
is  believed  to  have  rebelled  eventually 
against  the  supreme  deity,  and  to  have 
been  confined   to  a  region  of  terror, 
with  power  over  myriads  of  discon- 
tentea  followers  ;  of   which  tradition 
Mr.  Beckford  has   made  so  much  in 
his  masterly  composition  of  '  Vathek.' 
Mr.  Hole,  m  his  remarks  on  the  Contes 
Arabes,  considers  Sindbad  as  the  Ara- 
bian Odyssey,  and  as  descriptive  of 
real  places  and  manners ;  and  he  has 
taken  no  small  pains  to  ascertain  the 
locality  of  the  islands  which  Sindbad 


served  by  a  private  individual.  Evelyn 
died,  aged  eighty-five,  1706. 

Thomas  Wiltouy  after  being  tutor  to 
lord  Derby's  son,  was  made  by  that 
nobleman  bishop  of  Sod  or  and  Man. 
With  a  revenue  of  300/.  a-year,  he 
built  a  new  chapel  at  Castleton,  and 
founded  parochial  libraries  throughout 
the  island.  In  17al  he  quarrelled 
with  the  governor  of  Man,  for  allowing 
the  introduction  of  an  obnoxious  book 
into  the  place;  and  the  latter  found 
means  to  imprison  the  prelate.  The 
privy-council,  however,  reversed  the 
sentence ;  but  nothing  would  induce 
the  amiable  bishop  to  prosecute  the 
magistrate  for  his  injurious  conduct. 
He  was  so  attached  to  the  island,  that 
he  refused  an  English  see  ;  and  he 
died  there,  aged  ninety-three,  1755.  His 
•Duties  of  Christianity,'  was  the  first 
book  ever  printed  in  the  Manks  lan- 
guage :  and  his  work  on  the  Sacra- 
ment is  too  well  known  to  need  com- 
mendation. 
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The  Land  Tax  esiablished.  This 
tax  on  the  landed  property  of  England 
was  introduced  when  a  new  valuation 
of  estates  was  made  throughout  the 
kingdom,  1689 ;  which,  though  by  no 
means  a  fair  one,  had  the  effect  of 
raising  a  supply  of  500,000/.,  by  a  rate 
of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  on  the 
value  of  estates  given  in.  The  present 
method  of  levying  is  by  charging  a 
particular  sum  on  each  county,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  1689;  and 
this  sum  is  raised  on  individuals,  by 
commissioners  appointed  in  the  act. 
The  rate  is  four  shillings  in  the  pound ; 
and  the  tax  may  be  redeemed  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  laid  ; 
or,  in  default  of  his  redeeming  it,  it 
may  be  purchased  by  any  other  person, 
the  money  paid  in  either  case  being 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Bayonets  invented  by  the  French, 
1693.  As  this  instrument  turned  the 
musket  into  a  pike  also,  it  greatly 
changed  the  system  of  war ;  battles 
have  been  fought  with  the  bayonet  on 
the  musket,  without  a  shot ;  and  the 
Prussians  have  been  thought  superior 
to  all  others  in  its  use. 

Morden  College^  Blackheath,  was 
founded  1695  ;  for  decayed  Levant 
merchants.  Sir  John  Morden^  a 
Turkey  merchant,  after  many  reverses 
of  fortune,  raised  this  substantial 
building,  and  placed  therein  twelve 
di  objects  of  his  bounty.  The  pen- 
ationers  now  amount  to  foity,  with  an 


treasurer  resides  in  convenient  apart- 
ments in  the  edifice,  as  well  as  the 
chaplain  :  each  has  a  salary,  and  must 
be  akin  to  the  founder.  The  pen- 
sioners dine  together  in  the  common- 
hall  (as  at  the  universities),  at  the 
expense  of  the  college. 

Charity  Schools  established  first  in 
London,  1689,  to  educate  the  lower 
orders  in  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
tostant  faith. — Jittery  first  drawn. 
This  public  licence  of  gambling  has 
been  in  recent  days  abolished,  much 
to  the  credit  of  the  nation. —  The  Bank 
of  England  established^  1 694. — Kamts- 
chatka  discovered  by  the  Russians^ 
1701. — The  Society  for  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts  instituiedf 
1701. — The  Alississippi  colonised  ly 
the  Frcnchy  1702. — ^>^^f  imported 
through  Holland  from  Turkey,  began 
to  be  used  as  a  beverage  by  the  higher 
classes  in  England.  It  was  known  as 
a  cordial,  temp.  Car.  I. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1687, 
Solyman    III.;    1691,  Achmet    II.; 

1605,  MustApha  II.  Popes.  1689, 
Alexander  Mil.;  1691,  Innocent 
XII.;  1700,  Clement  XI.  France. 
1643,  Louis  XIV.  Russia.  1682, 
I  wan   V.  and   Peter   I.   Alexiovitch; 

1606,  Peter  I.  alone,  first  emperor. 
Sweden.  1660,  Charles  XI.;  1697, 
Charles  XII.  Denmark  and  Norway. 
1670,  Christiem  V.;  1699,  Fr^erick 
IV.  Portugal.  1683,  Pedro  II. 
Spain.  ]  665,  Charles  II. ;  1700,  Phi- 
lip V.  Germany.  1658,  Leopold  I. 
Poland.     1674,  John  Sobieski;  1696, 


allowance  of  40/.  per  annum,  excellent 

apartments,  coals,    candles,  washing,  |  Frederick  Augustus  I. 

and  the  attendance  of  servants.      The 


SECTION    VI. 
ANNE,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1702  TO  1714 12  YEARS. 

Personal  History  •  Anne  was  second  daughter  of  James  II.  bythe  lady 
Anne  Hyde,  and  was  bom  1665.  She  married  prince  George  of  benmark, 
1683,  and  had  by  him  no  less  than  thirteen  children,  all  of  whom  died  yoQOg. 
She  was  of  the  middle  height  and  well-proportioned  :  her  hair  browoj  her  com- 
plezioD  ruddy,  her  features  regulary  ana  her  aspect  more  comely  than  nugettic. 
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She  was  naturally  clever,  but  her  education  had  been  neglected  :  and  not 
having  much  vigour  of  body,  she  displayed  throughout  her  reign  the  character 
of  an  amiable  woman,  rather  than  of  a  great  queen.  Having  sorely  re- 
pented of  her  undutiful  conduct  as  a  daughter,  she  became  an  excellent  wife, 
mother,  and  friend ;  as  a  mistress  she  was  most  indulgent,  as  a  patron  highly 
munificent.  She  was  warmly  attached  to  the  church  of  Eni^land,  and  to  her 
people,  and  fully  merited  the  title  she  so  generally  acquired  of*  the  good  queen 
Anne.'  Her  husband  died  six  years  before  her ;  and  was  son  of  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark. 

Political  History.  Anne  ascended  the  throne  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  William  had  died  on  the  eve  of  a  war  with 
France;  and  the  new  queen,  who  took  the  advice  of  both  whigs  and  lories, 
knew  not  whether  it  would  be  better  to  prosecute  that  war,  or  remain  at  peace. 
The  earl  of  Rochester,  head  of  the  tories,  was  for  peace  :  the  earl  (afterwards 
duke)  of  Marlborough,  the  leader  of  the  whigs,  was  for  war.  The  whigs  pre- 
vailing, war  was  declared,  on  the  ground  tliat  Louis  XIV.  had  invaded  the 
liberties  of  Europe,  by  taking  possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  by 
acknowledging  the  title  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Louis,  who  had  been  long  fettered  by  the  policy  of  William,  was  solacing 
himself  when  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  was  greatly  surprised  therefore  at  the 
sudden  hostility  of  Anne  ;  neverthele<(s  he  made  hasty  preparations  ;  and  when 
Marlborough,  at  the  head  of  60,000  English  arrived  at  Nimeguen,  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  with  Marshal  de  Boufflers  as  his  acting  general,  was  ready  to  oppose 
him  with  an  army  of  tolerable  strength.  The  first  campaign,  in  whicn  the 
French  constantly  gave  ground,  ended  in  Marlborough's  taking  Liege,  in  which 
was  an  immense  sum  of  monpy :  while  at  sea,  the  duke  of  ()rmorid,  at  Vigo, 
had  captured  eleven  galleons,  with  above  a  million  of  money  in  silver.  But 
in  other  respects  naval  matters  were  not  successful ;  especially  in  the  case  of 
admiral  Beobow,  who,  while  bravely  attacking  the  French  admiral  Du  Casse 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  basely  deserted  by  his  fleet,  and  left  to  flght  for  four 
days  alone,  against  the  whole  French  squadron.  Marlborough's  second  cam- 
paign was  of  no  moment;  but  in  1704  he  was  opposed  by  roarslials  de  Ville- 
roy  and  Tallard,  the  two  best  reputed  generals  of  France,  when,  assisted  by 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  he  wholly  defeated  them  at  Blenheim,  and  got  pos- 
session of  one  hundred  leagues  of  country.  While  the  English  were  thus  suc- 
cessful by  land.  Sir  George  Rooke  took  Gibraltar  by  sea,  and  defeated  the 
French  off  Malaga.  At  the  same  juncture,  Anne*s  ministry  took  up  the  cause 
of  the  emperor's  son  Charles,  in  his  attempt  upon  the  Spanish  crown,  fitting 
out  a  fleet  and  army  in  England  for  him  ;  but  tne  English  cared  for  little  but 
the  successes  of  their  favourite  Marlborough,  who,  in  1706,  at  the  battle  of 
iiamillies,  wholly  defeated  Villeroy  again,  and  thus  obtained  all  Brabant. 

It  was  now  that  the  tories,  who  had  become  paramount  in  Anne's  court, 
accused  Marlborough  of  pursuing  his  own  glory,  rather  than  that  of  the  nation. 
Taxes  were  daily  increasing.  Spanish  affairs,  too,  looked  darkly  :  the  duke  of 
Berwick  bad  entirely  routed  the  English  supporters  of  the  (ierraan  prince,  and 
Philip  was  again  recognised  as  king  of  Spain.  The  English  admiral.  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  had  found  a  watery  grave,  together  with  all  in  his  own  ship, 
and  the  crews  of  many  others  of  his  fleet,  in  a  violent  storm  amongst  the 
Scilly  rocks.  Marshal  Villars,  again,  was  beginning  to  recover  ground  in 
Bivaria ;  and  what  was  worse  than  all,  Marlborough  himself,  throughout  1707, 
marched  and  countermarched,  but  declined  to  engage  the  enemy.  Dissatis- 
faction, and  gloomy  fear,  soon  overspread  the  country :  and  it  was  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance that  the  union  with  Scotland  was  at  this  instant  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  the  nation,  to  divert  it  from  the  state  of  continental  affairs. 
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Hie  treaty  which  effected  the  union  stipulated  that  the  succession  to  the 
United  Kingdom  should  be  vested  in  the  house  of  Hanover ;  that  England  and 
Scotland  should  be  represented  by  one  parliament;  that  all  the  subjects  of  what 
was  now  to  be  called  Great  Biitain,  should  enjoy  a  communion  of  privileges ; 
that  Scotland  should  be  represented  in  the  parliament  by  sixteen  peers  and 
forty-five  commoners ;  that  all  peers  of  Scotland  sliould  be  considered  as  peers 
of  Great  Britain  ;  and  that  the  courts  of  law  in  Scotland  should  remain  with 
the  same  authority  and  privileges  as  before  the  Union.  So  important  a  mea- 
sure was  not  carried  without  a  cori>iderable  display  of  violence  in  the  English 
house  of  commons.  The  Scots  at  the  bame  time  complained  of  the  loss  of 
their  commercial  influence,  and  of  the  ci>iisequeiii  ruin  of  their  trade. 

Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  in  concert  with  his  allies,  pushed 
matters  against  the  French,  and  at  Ondennrde  and  Malplaqtiet  defe.ited  them 
with  immense  sliiU'.<hter,  compellin'^  Villars  to  give  up, without  strikinga  blow, 
a  strong  Ime  of  in  trench  mc-nts.  Ili5  last  enterprise  was  t!ie  taking  of  lioucliain, 
1711,  which  opened  a  way  into  the  heart  of  France.  On  the  duke's  reium 
from  this  campaif^n,  he  was  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe  of  6000/.  a-year 
from  a  .lew,  who  had  contracted  to  supply  tiie  army  with  bread  ;  and  the  queen 
thought  proper  to  di«>miss  him  from  all  his  employments.  This  suspension  led 
to  a  change  in  general  politics,  and  peace  was  made  with  tise  French  1713,  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  whereupon  vast  numbers  of  French  proiestants,  who  had 
been  imprisoned  for  their  opinions,  were  set  free. 

Tlie  wliigs  and  tories  were  now  more  tiian  ever  in  arms  aiiainst  each  other 
on  the  Union  question,  as  well  as  on  that  of  an  uiibroken  liercd:tary  succes5ion 
to  the  crown  ;  the  tories,  on  the  latter  point,  evidently  desirin<;,  though  they 
never  openly  averred  it,  that  Anne's  brother,  afterwards  known  as  the  pre- 
tender, should  succeed  her,  in  preference  to  a  ])rince  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 
The  queen,  however^  who  had  been  much  aflected  by  the  violence  of  the 
factions,  suddenly  became  ill,  and  fell  into  a  letharjtic  insen^ibdity;  and  her 
distemper  gained  ground  so  fist,  that  her  life  was  in  one  day  from  the  attack 
despaired  of.  On  the  30th  of  July  she  a|)p(:arcd  to  be  somewhat  better,  and 
was  enabled  to  rise :  being  supported  across  her  room,  she  hxed  her  eyes  upon 
a  clock  which  stood  theie,  and  continued  gazing  at  it,  until  one  of  her  ladies 
asked  her  what  she  saw  more  than  usual?  to  which  her  miijesty  oidy  answered 
by  turning  upon  her  a  dying  look.  She  was  soon  after  seized  with  apoplexy; 
and  never  spoke,  to  the  period  of  her  death,  August  1,  1714.  She  died  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster-abbey. 

As  Anne  never  acted  in  political  matters,  without  consulting  one  or  mote 
persons,  in  whose  judgment  she  placed  a  blind  confidence,  it  is  curious  tliat 
females  were  usually  her  most  influential  counsellors.  These,  of  course,  were 
the  mere  tools  of  the  two  factions  ;  but  with  so  much  spirit  did  Sarah,  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  advocate  and  keep  up  the  war  against  Louis  XIV.,  and  with 
so  much  skill  did  Mrs.  Masham  bring  about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  ter- 
mii.ated  the  whig  policy,  that  they  appeared  to  be  acting  upon  their  own 
responsibility.  From  the  surprising  number  of  learned  characters  existing 
throughout  this  reign,  it  is  usually  called  the  Augustan  age  of  England ;  not 
that  tlie  queen  was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  but  it  was  her  singular  fortune 
to  have,  even  amongst  her  statesmen,  minds  of  the  highest  cast,  and  polished 
by  the  most  refined  taste. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC    EVENTS. 

The   Union  of  Scotland  mlh  Eng-  I  tempest  occurred  in  the  south  of  Eng*- 

/ctnc/,  1 706 ;  as  m  the  history.  land,  I^^ovember  27,    1703,  which  a 

The  great  Storm.     A  tremendous  I  writer  of  the  period  thus  describes: 
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Horror  and  confusion  seized  upon 
all,  whether  on  shore  or  at  sea.  No 
pen  can  describe  it,  no  tongue  can  ex- 
press it,  no  thought  can  conceive  it, 
unless  theirs  who  were  in  the  extre- 
mity of  it.  To  venture  abroad  was  to 
rush  into  instant  death,  and  to  stay 
within  afforded  no  other  prospect  than 
that  of  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
a  falling  habitation.  Some,  in  their 
distraction,  did  the  former;  others  the 
latter,   and  in  their  own   houses  re- 
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ceived  their  final  doom.'  The  damage 
in  the  city  of  London  alone  was  com- 
puted at  nearly  two  millions  sterling; 
at  Bristol  it  was  about  200,000/.  In 
the  wiiole,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
loss  was  greater  than  that  produced  by 
the  great  fire  of  London,  1666.  In 
Little  Wild-street  chapel,  Lincoln's- 
inn-fields,  a  sermon  is  annually 
preached  on  this  day,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  calamitous  occurrence. 


CHIEF    FOREIGN  EVENTS. 


Tlie  Succession  War  in  Spain.    This 
contest  (before  alluded  to)  lasted  from 
1701  to  1714.     Philip  V.  having  been 
acknowledged  sovereign   by  the  Spa- 
niards, Charles,  t>on   of  tlie  emperor 
Leopold,  and  afterwards  emperor  him- 
self, as  Charles  VL,  wlio,  by  a  former 
treaty  of  liie   European   powers,  had 
been  appointed  heir  to  the  crown,  ac- 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the  insurgent 
Catalonians^  and,  by  the  aid  of    the 
Portuguese  and  Englisii,  mustered  a 
force  of  12,000  soldiers,   commanded 
by  the  earl  of  Peterborough.      Barce- 
lona, with  a  garrison  of  5000  men,  in- 
stantly fell  to  the  earl ;  and  in  conse- ; 
quence  of  this  success,  Valencia,  Ar- 
ragon,   and    Granada,     declared    for 
Charles  ;  while  Peterborough  entering 
Madrid,  proclaimed  him  king  of  Spain 
without  opposition,  1706.     But  when 
lord  Gal  way  was  placed  in  the  earl's 
room,  as  general  in  chief,  ihe  state  of 
affairs  was  lamentably  changed.     This 
nobleman,  on  heaving  that  the  duke  of  j 
Berwick  was  at  the  head  of  Philip's 
troops  at  Almanza,  advanced  thither  to 
give  him  battle ;  but  the  Portuguese, 
by  whom  the  English  were  supported, 
betaking  themselves  to  flight  on  the 
first  charge,  the  soldiers  of  Lord  Gal- 
way  were  flanked,  and  surrounded  on 
every  side.      In  this  dreadful  emer- 
gency they  formed  themselves  into  a 
square,  and  retired  to  an  eminence ; 
where,  being  ignorant  of  the  co.untry, 
and    destitute  of  all    supplies,    they 
were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of 
war,  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 
This   victory  was  decisive  ;    and    all 


Spam,  except  the  province  of  Cata- 
lonia, returned  to  its  duty  to  Philip. 
The  war,  however,  was  continued  by 
Charles,  though  without  the  aid  of 
the  English  ;  but  after  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  (having  succeeded  his  brother 
Joseph  as  emperor,  1711),  he  was  glad 
to  give  up  the  contest,  1714,  that  hi 
might  attend  the  progress  of  the  Turks 
in  Hungary. 

Poland  under  Frederick  Augustus  I. 
Most  violent  contests  took  place  about 
the  succession,  on  the  death  of  John 
Sobieski;  but  at  last  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, elector  of  Saxony,  prevailed, 
1696.  As,  however,  the  primate  had 
refused  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  in  all  its  details,  the  Poles 
scarcely  regarded  him  as  their  king; 
and  his  difficulties  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  consequences  of  a 
league  he  had  entered  into  against 
Sweden,  in  conjunction  with  Den- 
mark and  Russia.  Charles  XII.,  the 
young  monarch  of  Sweden,  attacked 
him  with  irresistible  fury;  and  Fre- 
derick, beaten  at  Uiga,  Clisson,  and 
Frawstadt,  was  stripped  of  his  domi- 
nions, 1704,  and  consented  to  see  his 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  Stanis- 
laus. The  defeat  of  the  Swedes  at  Pul- 
towa,  1709,  however,  proved  favourable 
to  him :  he  recovered  the  Polish  throne, 
and  maintained  his  power  and  inde- 
pendence until  his  death  in  1734. 
Frederick  was  notorious  for  his  per- 
sonal strength  ;  and  his  court  was,  for 
a  long  time,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
Europe. 
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France  under  Louis  XIV.  This 
was  the  longest  reign  in  French 
annals,  extending  o?er  72  years,  from 
1643  to  1715,  and  comprising  the 
period  from  Charles  I.  to  George  I. 
in  English  history.  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, as  regent  for  her  infant  son, 
selected  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  her 
minister.  France  was  engaged,  at  the 
time  of  Louis  XIII.'s  death,  in  wars 
with  Germany  and  Spain  ;  and  it  was 


The  king's  religious  adTisers,  Pere 
la  Chaise  and  Louvois,  haring  urged 
the  extirpation  of  the  Huguenots, 
Louis  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  allowed  the  most  cruel  butchery 
of  those  conscientious  persons.  The 
Spanish  succession  war  next  followed  ; 
and  Louis  was  enabled,  by  various  in- 
trigues, to  place  his  grandson  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  Phi- 
lip V.    As  Louis  supported  the  claim 


in  the  former  country  that  the  prince  I  ot  the  Pretender  to  the  English  throne 


of  Condc  began  to  display  his  talent 

for  war,  and  brought  the  Austrians  to 

request  a  peace.     The  civil  faction  of 

the  Fronde  broke  out  at  this  period,  gorous    attempts  to    crush 

De  Retz,  afterwards  a  cardinal,  op-  j  which  had  robbed   them, 


the  duke  of  Marlborough  took  the 
command  of  queen  Anne*s  armies, 
and  joined  the  Germans  in  (heir  vi- 

a  power, 
in   seizing 


posed  Mazarin  in  his  attempt  to  levy  I  Spain,  of  their  richest  possession, 
some  taxes ;  and  as  he  was  supported  1  While  Marlborough  was  driving  the 
by  the  duke  of  Longueville  and  other !  French  from  Germany,  and  taking  the 
powerful  noblemen,  arms  were  re- 1  Spanish  Netherlands,  prince  Eugene 
sorted  to,  and  the  royal  family  driven  :  was  obtaining  like  advantage  over 
from    the  capital.       Condc  played  a   Louis  in  Italy ;  and  in  a  few  months. 


dubious  part  during  the  dispute,  and 
passing  into  Spain,  levied  a  force,  with 
which  he  marched  into  Paris  ;  soon 
aAer  which  the  king  was  recalled,  and 
De  lletz  banished. 

Louis,  now  of  age,  commanded  an 


all  that  had  been  gained  by  the  valour 
of  Turenne  and  Conde,  and  by  the 
skill  of  Mazarin,  was  irretrievably  lost 
to  France.  The  king,  after  witnessing 
the  death  of  his  sons  the  dauphin  and 
duke  of  Burgundy,  and  of  his  grand- 


army  against  the  Spaniards,  who  were  I  son,  by  the  smallpox,  died,  respected 


led  on  by  his  own  subject  and  relative 
Cond^ :  the  result  was  favourable  to 
the  allied  English  and  French ;  Dun- 
kirk was  taken,  and  given  to  the  En- 
glish, and  Cond^  soon  afler  received 
pardon  fi^om  his  sovereign.  Upon  tlie 
death  of  Mazarin,  Colbert  succeeded 
as  finance  minister ;  and  he  not  only 
relieved  the  people  from  the  burden 
of  many  taxes,  out  greatly  added  to 
the  revenue  of  the  country,  llie  fine 
arts  were  encouraged,  and  the  Louvre 
built  as  a  national  gallery  for  their  dis- 
play; the  manufactures  of  porcelain 
and  lace  were  especially  advanced  in 
character ;  and  the  Gobelines  tapestry 
was  worked.  When  the  triple  af- 
liance  was  formed  by  Englana,  Hol- 
land, and  Sweden,  iJouis  drew  off  his 
forces    fipom    Spain  ;  and  he    subse- 1  the  Austrians  compelled  him  to  retire ; 
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for  his  spirited  efforts  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  his  country,  and  for  his  de- 
ference to  men  of  superior  judgmeiit 
and  excellence.  In  his  domestic  cha- 
racter he  was  early  inclined  to  liber- 
tinism :  his  attachment  to  Mademoi- 
selle de  V'allibre,  a  woman  of  many 
virtues,  was  soon  shiAed  to  Madame 
de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ;  to  all  of  whom,  it  is  affirmed, 
he  was  successively  married. 

The  Stadtholdership  abolished^  1702. 

Seizure  of  Hungary,  Ragotski,  a 
Polish  noble,  t>eing  accused  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany  of  an  attempt 
to  revolutionise  Hungary,  declared 
himself  protector  of  that  country,  and 
prince  of  Transylvania,  1703.  lie 
maintained  his  power  until  I7I 3,  when 


quently  joined  the  English  in  their  war 
with  the  Dutch  under  the  prince  of 
Oranee,  who  afterward!  ascended  the 
British  throne. 


and  he  died  near  Constantinople, 
1735.  His  memoirs  of  the  revela- 
tions of  Hungary  are  highlj  inte- 
resting. 
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The  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask  died 
1703.     For  maDy  years  the  curious  of 
all  countries  were  busted  in  their  en- 
deavours to  ascertain  who  this  person 
was.    Soon  after  the  death  of  cardinal 
Mazarin,  the  court  of  France  ordered  a 
young  man  of  dignified  mien  to  be 
guarded,  first  in  one  prison,  and  then 
in  others,  with  peculiar  strictness ;  and, 
in   order  to  prevent  his  face  being 
seen,    he  was  compelled  to  wear    a 
mask,  composed  principally  of  iron. 
The  utmost  deference  was  ordered  to 
be  paid  by  all  concerned  in  his  deten- 
tion, as  if  attendant  upon  a  prince  of 
the  blood ;  but  loaded  muskets  were 
constantly  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
watched  him  in  his  walks,  and  death 
was  denounced  against  any  one  who 
should  aid  his  escape,  lie  eat  off  plate, 
and    was    sumptuously    lodged    and 
apparelled.    At  length  he  died  in  the 
Bastille,  aged,  according  to  his  own 
account,  sixty,  but  according  to  that  of 
the  gaolers  forty.    He  never  told  who 
he  was,  though  he  often   secretly  at- 
tempted so  to  do,  by  writing  on  the  walls 
and  windows  of  his  rooms.    As  he  was 
alleged  to  be  the  duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  various  other  important  characters 
presumed  to  have  forfeited  their  lives 
to  the  laws  of  their  country,  it  can  only 
now  be  surmised  that  he  was  some 
scion  of  the  royal  house  of  France, 
whose  claim  to  the  throne,  if  urged, 
might  have  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
existing  powers. 

Gibraltar  taken  by  the  English  ad- 
miral, Sir  George  IU>oke,  1704.  The 
whig  ministers  disregarded  this  gallant 


man,  who  died  in  retirement  1709, 


observing,  as  he  made  his  will,  *  that 
the  little  he  should  leave  had  been  ho- 
nestly gotten,  had  never  cost  a  sailor  a 
tear,  nor  the  nation  a  &rtbing  T    Gib- 


raltar,    which    may  now  be    termed 
an  impregnable  fortress,  has  ever  since 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
though  thrice  besieged   by  the  Spa- 
niards with  a  view  to  its  recovery.     It 
is  piobably  the  most  perfect  fortress  in 
the  world,  the  natural  rock  allowing 
room  for  excavating  long  galleries  and 
guard-rooms,  wherein  the  cannon  are 
planted  as  on   board  ship,  loopholes 
being  bored  for  their  muzzles  towards 
the  sea;   and  range  above  range  of 
those  deadly  engines  being  pointed  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  scour  the  tea 
beneath,  and  prevent  an  entrance,  if 
requisite,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Me- 
diterranean.  The  Roman  name  of  this 
rocky  mount  was  Calpe,  and  it  formed 
one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  with  the 
opposite  mount  Abyla,  in  Africa. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  1713,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  long  war  with  Louis 
XIV.,  and  gave  to  England  the  import- 
ant island  of  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Britain,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  in  North  America,  besides  con- 
firming to  the  same  crown  the  posses- 
sion of  Gibraltar  and  Minorca. 

I'he  Pragmatic  Sanction,  1713,  was 
made  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI. ; 
who,  having  no  sons,  settled  his  domi- 
nions on  his  eldest  daughter,  Maria 
Theresa.  The  word  pragmatic  is  from 
the  Greek  pragma  (bnsiness) ;  and  in 
civil  law,  a  pragmatic  sanction  implies 
the  answer  of  a  sovereign,  with  consent 
of  his  council,  to  some  college  or  com- 
munity of  persons,  who  or  which  may 
have  consulted  him  in  some  case  of 
their  society.  The  like  answer  when 
given  to  an  individual  is  called  a 
rescript. 

Herculaneum  accidentally  discovered, 
1713.     (See  Pompeii.) 


EMINENT 

Joseph  Addison,  the  son  of  a  clergy- 
man, after  a  liberal  education,  com- 
pleted at  Oxford,  wrote  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  which,  Montague,  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  gave  him  a 
pension  of  300/.  a-year.    He  then  tra- 


PERSONS. 

veiled  over  Italy,  and  described  what 
he  saw,  in  an  elegant  epistle  to  lord 
Halifax.  Godolphin  appointed  him 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Blenheim ; 
and  was  so  delighted  with  only  the 
commencement  of  the  production,  that 
he  made  him  commissioner  of  appeiJt. 
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Devoting  all  his  leisure  hours  to  litera- 
ture, Addison  passed  many  years  in 
performing  the  duties  of  various  ho- 
nourable offices,  until  he  was,  in  1717, 
made  secretary  of  state.  His  fame  had 
been  established  by  his  tragedy  of 
•  Cato'  long  before  this  period  ;  but  his 
papers  in  the  '  Spectator*  will  be  the 
basis  of  his  celebrity  as  a  writer  ;  and 
he  has  the  great  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  throw  off  the  stiffness  which  per- 
vaded our  language,  written  and  spo- 
ken^ up  to  this  period.  Addison  is 
also  higlily  estimable  for  his  assiduous 
labours  to  strip  vice  of  her  meretricious 
attire,  and  to  robe  religion  and  virtue 
with  their  own  attractive  and  exalting 
graces.  This  excellent  man  married, 
1716,  the  countess  dowager  of  War- 
wick, an  union  which  in  no  way  in- 
creased his  happiness;  and  died, 
aged  57,  1729. 

Charles  XJI.,  King  v/  Snrdcny 
finding  his  country  threatened  with  in- 
vasion by  the  sovereigns  of  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Poland,  though  only 
sixteen  years  old,  resolved,  with  all  the 
fire  of  an  Alexander,  to  attack  his  ene- 
mies one  by  one,  before  they  could  put 
their  armies  in  motion.  Sailing  to 
Copenhagen,  he  landed  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
on  the  shore;  and  speedily  j>ut  the 
panic-struck  Danes  to  flight.  Having 
Decome  master  of  the  intrenchments, 
Charles  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
his  army,  to  thank  God  for  this  first 
signal  success  of  his  arms.  A  peace 
being  the  result,  he  proceeded  to  find 
the  czar  Peter,  who  was  ravauing 
Ingria,  on  the  pretence  of  having  been 
slighted  by  the  Swedes  when  he  passed 
incognito  through  their  country.  At 
Narva  he  came  up  with  him,  Peter 
having  invested  that  place  with 
100,000  men  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
the  cold  being  50  degrees  below  zero. 
Charles  had  not  more  than  20,000 
soldiers,  and  only  8000  of  those  were 
actually  in  advance  when  he  first  at- 
tacked the  Muscovite  outposts,  who, 
retreating  upon  the  main  body,  asto- 
niiAied  the  czar'i  officers  by  assuring 
them  that  the  Swedes,  with  an  army 


larger  than  their  own,  were  at  hand. 
In  the  action  which  ensued,  Charles 
received  a  bullet  in  his  lefi  shoulder; 
picsciitly  after,  his  horse  was  wounded 
and  fell ;  and  he  had  no  sooner 
mounted  another,  when  its  head  was 
carried  ofl'  by  a  cannon-ball.  As  he 
was  leaping  into  the  saddle  of  a  third, 
'  These  fellows,'  said  he,  '  give  one 
exercise,'  and  proceeded,  regardless  of 
his  wound,  to  urge  the  carrying  of  the 
intrenchments,  which  in  three  hours 
was  effected.  With  4000  men  the  king 
pursued  50,000  Russians  towards  the 
bridge,  which  broke  under  the  pressure; 
so  that  the  river  was  filled  in  an  instant, 
and  thousands  perished  under  the  ice. 
Tinrty  thousand  prisoners  here  surren- 
dered to  not  a  sixth-part  of  their  num- 
ber; and  on  the  general-in-chief  and 
other  officers  of  the  Muscovites  giving 
up  their  swords,  Charles  graciously 
returned  them,  and  even  supplied 
their  leader,  the  duke  of  Croy,  with 
1000  ducats,  and  every  officer  with 
500. 

This  great  victory  occurred  1700; 
and  Charles  thereupon  hastened  to 
attack  his  third  foe,  the  king  of  Poland. 
Chailes  determined  on  dethroning  Fre- 
derick Augustus,  if  possible,  for  de« 
daring  himself  his  enemy  without 
cause ;  and  having  routed  his  troops 
at  Clissau,  near  Warsaw,  1702,  ine 
cardinal  primate  was  forced  to  declare 
James  Sobieski,  son  of  the  late  sove- 
reign, king  of  Poland  ;  Augustus, 
however,  contrived  to  seize  Sobieski*s 
person ;  whereupon  Charles,  struck 
with  the  talents  and  activity  of  Stanis- 
laus Leczinski,  the  young  palatine  of 
Posnania,  proposed  him  to  the  Polish 
Diet ;  and  as  he  attended  that  assem- 
bly himself  on  the  day  of  election,  was 
the  first  in  the  crowd  to  cry  out 
'  Vivat'  when  Stanislaus  was  nomi- 
nated. The  people  instantly  threw  up 
their  hats  in  the  air,  and  received  their 
new  monarch  with  apparent  joy.  At 
the  czar  was  now  mustering  his  forces, 
with  a  view  to  surround  the  Swedes  in 
Poland,  Charles  posted  with  veiy  few 
men  to  Borislau,  on  the  Beresiim, 
where  the  Russians  intended  to  dis- 
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pute  his  passage.     Here»  in  the  night,  >  leg  himself  with  both  hands,  looking 


tie  constructed  a  bridge,  and  crossed 
over  to  the  enemy,  before  they  knew  of 


upon  all  that  was  doing  with  perfect 
coolness.   While  the  wound  was  being 


his  arrival  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  i  dressed,  news  arrived  that  the  czar, 
his  very  name  the  Muscovites  fled  ;,  with  70,000  men,  was  approaching; 
and  at  lioUasin,  20,000,  who  thought  and  the  king  ordered  his  army  to  be  in 
themselves  safely    intrenched  behind   readiness  next  morning  to  give  him 


a  morass,  were  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  king  and  his  party,  Charles 
setting  the  example  of  leaping  into 
the  morass,  and  with  the  mud  and 
water  above  his  shoulders,  landing 
sword  in  hand  amongst  them.  When 
Peter  heard  of  this  gallant  attack,  he 
sued  for  peace  ;  but  Charles,  bent  on 


battle,  reminding  his  officers,  that 
fewer  Swedes  had  before  beaten 
100,000  Muscovites. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1709,  therefore, 
was  fought  the  battle  of  Pultowa  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  famous  monarchs 
of  modem  history.  At  four  in  the 
morning,  the  Swedes,  with  Charles  in 


humbling  his  rival,  as  he  had  done  a  litter  at  their  head,  began  the  attack, 
Augustus,  returned  for  answer,  '  I  will  and  in  a  few  minutes  threw  into  con- 
only  treat  with  the  czar  at  Moscow.'  fusion  the  main  body  of  the  Russians. 
As  Mazeppa,  prince  of  the  Cossacks  This  success  continued  for  some  hours, 


in  Ukrania^  was  then  in  arms  against 
the  czar,  Charles  was  induced  to  join 
that  chieftain  :  but  Mazeppa's  defeat, 
before  this  could  be  eflTtcied,  placed 
the  king  in  so  dangerous  a  situation, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of 
his  general  Levenhaup  with  5000  men, 
the  fate  of  the  Swedish  army  would 
speedily  have  been  decided. 

The  winter  of  1708-1709  was  one 
of  the  severest  ever  known ;  and  the 
Swedes,  in  a  country  full  of  marshes, 
and  amongst  a  people  little  above  the 
savage  tribes,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  it,  to 
the  amount  of  2000  in  a  few  days. 
Still  Charles  would  proceed  :  and  in 
May  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  on  the  way 
to   Moscow,  with  40,000  men,  half 
Swedes,  half  Cossacks.     In  a  short 
space  of  time,  he  carried  the  advanced 
works,  and  took  the  curtain.     But  one 
morning,  while  ridmg    too   near  the 
fortifications,  he  received  a   shot  in 
the  heel ;  and  from  his  characteristic 
silence  upon  the  subject  (continuing  to 
give  orders  for  six  hours  afterwards), 
there  was  great  probability  of  his  being 
obliged  to  lose  his  leg.     One  of  his 
surgeons  told  him  his  only  chance  of 
saving  it  lay  in  making  deep  incisions, 
but  that  such  a  course  would  give  his 
majesty    great    pain  :'    *  Cut    away, 
friend,'  said  Charles,  *  and  fear  no- 
thing, I  am  not  afraid  ;'  and  while  the 
operation  was  performing,  he  held  the 


until  Charles  for  a  time  got  on  horse- 
back, to  give  his  oixlers  with  greater 
facility :  his  leg,  however,  became  ex- 
tremely painful,  and  he  had  just  re- 
turned to  his  litter,  when  two  horses 
which  drew  it  were  shot  dead,  and 
others  had   scarcely  been  put  to  it, 
when  a  cannon-ball  struck  the  carriage 
to  pieces,  and  overturned  the  king  in 
the  dust.     It  was  soon  reported  that 
he  was  killed,  and  from   that  instant 
the  Swedes  gave  way  in  all  directions : 
the  Brst  line  fell  back  upon  the  second, 
and  the  second  fled.    Charles,  carried 
upon  pikes   by  four  grenadiers,   and 
covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  called 
out, '  Swedes !  Swedes  V  in  vain :  and 
had  not  general  Poniatowski,  a  Polish 
officer,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Charles,  then  come  up,  the  king,  as 
well  as  Mazeppa,  would  have  been 
captured.    Count  Piper,  and  all  the 
officers  of  the  chancery,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Russians;    but  Ponia- 
towski enabled   Charles    and    about 
2000  men  to  cross  the  Boryslhenes,  on 
the  way  to  Turkey.    The  Bogh,  how- 
ever, was  still  to  be  crossed  ;  and 
while  delayed  on  its  banks,  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Turks  to  receive  a  foreign 
force,  without  an  order  from  the  sul- 
tan, 500  more  of  Charles's  diminished 
troops  were  seized  by  the  Muscovites. 
After  much  ceremony,    the    Swedes 
were  provided  with  lodgings,  and  every 
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Other  conyenience,  at  Bender ;  where 
the  Cossack  prince  died. 

The  czar  having  advanced  upon 
Turkey  soon  after  Charles's  arrival  at 
Bender,  the  Turks  attacked  him  on  the 
Pruth,  and  surrounded  him  with 
200,000  men,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  Swedish  monarch,  who  hurried  to 
the  scene  of  action,  anxious  to  witness 
his  rival's  disgrace.  But  before  he 
could  reach  the  Pruth,  the  Turks  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  czar ; 
whereupon  Charles,  returning  in  a  rage 
to   Bender,  declared    he  would    not 

Suit  Turkey  until  justice  had  been 
one  to  his  cause.  The  sultan  having 
entreated  him  in  vain  to  go,  at  length 
threatened  to  force  him  out ;  and  the 
king  suffered  himself  to  be  besieged  at 
Bender  by  26,000  Turks  and  Tartars, 
vrith  only  300  Swedes  to  defend  him  ! 
The  slight  intrenchments  of  the  obsti- 
nate monarch  were  carried  in  an  in- 
stant, and  his  300  surrounded ;  when 
Charles,  who  was  on  horseback  with 
three  officers,  Hord,  Dardoff,  and 
Sparre,  cried,  '  Let  us  go  and  defend 
the  house  :  we  will  fight  ihere  pro  arts 
ei  Jhcis  /'  Immediately  he  galloped 
up  to  his  residence,  wherein  were  forty 
domestics,  who  had  barricaded  the 
building  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 
A  crowd  of  Janizaries  having  already 
got  into  the  house,  the  king  rushed 
upon  them  sword  in  hand ;  and  the 
fellows,  in  the  height  of  their  alarm, 
leaped  most  of  them  from  the  win- 
dows. 

The  Swedes,  when  they  had  cleared 
the  apartments,  barricaded  the  win- 
dows, and  through  loopholes  killed 
200  Turks  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
cannon  of  the  besiegers  had  no  effect, 
on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  the  softness  of  the  stones : 
10  that  they  contrived  at  length  to  set 
fire  to  the  wooden  roof  and  doors  of 
the  building.  The  place  being  soon 
in  flames,  one  Walbei^  proposed  to  the 
king  a  surrender.  '  What  a  strange 
fellow,*  said  Charles,  '  to  think  it  not 
better  to  be  burned  than  to  be  made 
prisoDert  1'  Anotlier  sentinel,  Kosen, 
projected  that  which  pleased  the  mo- 


narch better ;  namely,  that  they  should 
escape  to  the  chancery-house,  only  a 
few  paces  off,  which  had  a  stone  roof, 
and  there  defend  themselves.  *  Spoken 
like  a  true  Swede !'  exclaimed  Charles, 
and  made  him  a  colonel  on  the  spot. 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
Turks,  when  they  saw  the  besieged 
party,  whom  they  supposed  sufibcated, 
rush  out  of  the  doors  unhurt,  and  with 
pistols  in  their  hands  make  for  the 
chancery.  Every  man  fiied  twice 
as  he  came  forth,  and  then  drew  his 
sword ;  and  the  besiegers,  in  amaze- 
ment, retreated  full  fifty  paces  before 
they  dared  attempt  to  surround  the 
assailants.  The  king,  however,  having 
long  spurs  to  his  boots,  was  thrown 
down  by  their  entanglement;  when 
twenty-one  Janizaries  fell  upon  and 
disarmed  him.  The  scene  must  have 
been  laughable  enough,  when  some 
taking  hold  of  his  arms,  and  others  of 
his  legs,  Charles  was  borne,  struggling 
as  he  went,  to  the  pacha's  quarters :  but 
on  a  sudden  he  became  calm,  and  even 
smiled  upon  his  bearers, as  if  thinking 
both  he  and  they  had  fairly  done  their 
parts.  The  Janizaries  hereupon  could 
not  help  shouting  'Altai'  and  treated 
him  at  once  with  the  most  profound 
respect.  In  fact,  the  troops  about 
Bender  had  previously  shown  great 
attachment  to  the  hero  ;  especially 
when  (hey  saw  he  went  to  public 
prayer  morning  and  evening  with  bis 
soldiers,  and  drank  nothing  but  water. 

Charles  was  removed  in  honourable 
durance  to  Demotica ;  but  in  order 
not  to  seem  a  prisoner,  or  to  avoid  the 
visits  of  the  Turks,  he  determined  to  lie 
in  bed,  as  if  sick  ;  and  for  ten  months 
never  quitted  his  chamber.  Hearing 
then  that  affairs  were  proceeding  badly 
in  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  his  long 
absence,  he  asked  for  passports  to  re- 
turn home ;  and  the  sultan  very  libe- 
rally provided  him  an  escort  of  300 
horse,  and  sixty  waggons  laden  with 

Provisions  of  every  sort.  But  Charlei 
ated  all  ceremony,  and  gave  hit  eaoort 
the  slip  in  the  dark,  making  the  beat 
of  his  way  incognito  on  honebafik. 
He  had  only  one  attendant,  colonel 
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During^,  whom  he  soon  tired  out,  and  I 
who,  by  stratagem,  induced  the  king! 
to  travel,  after  a  time,  in  a  post-chaise ; ; 
and  thus,  in    November,  1714,  they 
arrived  at  Stralsund,  in  the  Swedish 
territory,  in  the  night. 

In  Stralsund  his  enemies,  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Prussia,  besieged  him ; 
and  there  is  no  history  which  records 
more  heroic  deeds  than  those  per- 
formed here  by  Charles  XII.  He  lost 
the  place  at  length,  but  escaped  in  an 
open  boat,  in  spite  of  the  cannons  of 
the  enemy  ;  which  killed  several 
around  him,  and  split  the  mast  to 
pieces.  To  revenge  himself  upon  the 
Danes,  he  besieged  Frederickshall  in 
Norway,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  winter,  December,  1718,  Here,  for 
days  and  nights,  he  was  only  a  few 
hours  at  a  time  away  from  the  men 
employed  to  construct  the  trenches,  in 
which,  while  balls  were  pouring  into 
them  from  the  enemy's  forts,  he  gave 
audience  to  the  French  ambassador 
and  others,  who  saw,  to  their  alarm, 
the  labourers  drop  dead  frequently, 
while  within  a  few  feet  of  the  king. 

It  was  upon  the  11th  of  December, 
that,  while  kneeling  upon  the  inner 
talus,  he  leaned  with  his  elbows  upon 
the  parapet,  watching  the  men  that 
were  carrying  on  the  trenches  by  star- 
light, his  body  being  exposed  to  a 
battery  of  cannon  exactly  levelled  at 
the  angle  where  he  was,  and  no  one 
being  near  him  but  two  Frenchmen 
(Siker,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  Megret, 
an  engineer),  king  Charles  was  per- 
ceived to  fall  against,  and  with  his 
head  over,  the  parapet.  He  had  appa- 
rently been  struck  in  the  right  temple 
by  a  half-pound  ball ;  and  his  hand 
being  upon  the  guard  of  his  sword,  as 
if  he  had  endeavoured  to  draw  it, 
many  aflerwards  suspected  that  he  had 
been  assassinated  by  some  one  from 
behind.  He  was  only  thirty- six  at  the 
period  of  his  death. 

Collier  (Jeremy)  a  divine  who  had 
the  merit  of  reforming  the  British  stage 
and  its  writers.  The  wits  of  his  day 
derided  him  in  every  way,  but  he  per- 
sisted ;  and  from  his  time  the  pieces 


represented  in  the  great  theatres  were 
infinitely  more  chaste  than  they  had^pre- 
viously  been .  Collier  was  a  great  oppo- 
nent of  the  revolution.    He  died  1726. 

Rotce  (Nicholas)  a  tragic  poet, 
whose  *  Jane  Shore'  is  his  most  attrac- 
tive piece.  He  was  laureate,  and  trans- 
lated Lucan's  '  Pharsalia ;'  but  he 
wants  sublimity,  although  always 
pleasing  and  instructive.  He  died  1718. 

Pope  (Alexander)  the  illustrious 
poet.  No  English  writer  has  been 
more  correct  in  versification,  or  more 
dignitied  and  splendid  in  diction  than 
Pope ;  and  it  has  been  well  said, 
that  he  had  the  art  of  giving  life  to 
every  subject  he  touched.  His  '  Rape 
of  the  Lock,'  and  '  Epistle  from  Iie- 
loise  to  Abelard,'  are  amongs  this  best 
works  ;  though  probably  his  translation 
of  Homer  is  that  which  has  most 
tended  to  establish  his  fame.  He  died, 
aged  fifty-six,  1744. 

Congreve,  the  dramatic  poet,  held 
places  under  Lord  Halifiix  to  the 
amount  of  1200/.  a-year,  and  died 
rich.  Voltaire  says  he  raised  the  glory 
of  English  comedy  to  its  greatest 
height.  His  best  works  are  '  Love  for 
Love,'  '  The  Mourning  Bride,'  and 
'  The  Way  of  the  World  ;'  but  all  his 
plays  are  tinged  with  the  licence  of  his 
day.      He  died  1729. 

Corelli,  the  inimitable  composer  for, 
and  player  of  the  violin,  was  bom  and 
died  in  Italy.  His  style  is  not  only 
peculiar,  but  elegant  and  pathetic  in 
the  extreme. 

De  Foe,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  having 
escaped  the  grasp  of  Judge  Jeffreys, 
when  he  had  joined  Monmouth's  re- 
bellion, set  up  as  a  hosier  in  London, 
and  wrote  many  pamphlets  in  de- 
fence of  the  revolution.  His '  Shortest 
way  with  the  Dissenters,'  which  was 
an  ironical  recommendation  of  perse- 
cution, so  gravely  covered,  that  many 
persons  were  deceived  by  it,  brought 
upon  him  the  ire  of  the  commons :  and 
he  was  put  into  the  pillory,  fined,  and 
imprisoned,  for  writing  so  seditious  a 
libel.  But  the  fame  of  De  Foe  is  se- 
curely established  by  his  *  Robinson 
Crusoe/  supposed  to  be  the  adventures 
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of  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotsman,  who 
lived  more  than  four  years  on  the  un- 
inhabited island  of  Juan  Fernandez ; 
of  which  it  is  needless  to  say  more, 
than  that  it  has  been  translated  de- 


Cowper.  His  '  Gulliver's  Travels,'  a 
singular  mixture  of  misanthropy,  satire, 
ingenuity  and  humour,  and  his  '  Tale 
of  a  Tub,'  wherein  he  ridicules  popery 
and  puritanism  with  equal  force,  are 


servedly  into  all  the  living  languages    books  which  will  probably  ever  remain 


of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  the  isle 
which  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  hero's 
adventures,  has  recently  disappeared 
from  the  western  coast  of  South 
America.      De  Foe  died  1731. 

Hughes  (John),  whose  name  as  a 
poet  is  established  by  his  tragedy  of 
*  The  Siege  of  Damascus.'  lie  was 
the  friend  of  Addison,  Pope,  Con- 
greve,  and  Rowe;  and  through  lord 
Cowper's  patronage,  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
lie  died  during  the  first  performance 
of  his  excellent  tragedy,  1720. 

Swift  (Jonathan),  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, was  introduced  to  king  William 
by  Sir  William  Temple,  his  relative  j 
but  that  monarch  did  nothing  for  him. 
Harley,  in  Anne's  reign,  employed  him 
to  write  in  defence  of  the  court,  and 
gave  him  his  deanery.  The  Irish,  as 
a  nation,  were  indebted  to  Swift  for 
his  advocacy  of  their  cause  on  all  oc- 
casions; and  their  gratitude  to  him 
was  extreme,  when,  by  his  letters  under 


popular,    lie  died  1745,  aged  seventy- 
fight. 

South  (Robert),  a  divine,  whose 
commencement  in  life  was  of  a  time- 
serving character,  lie  lauded  Crom- 
well, and  extolled  Charles  II.  with 
equal  fervour;  yet  he  was  afterwards 
oBercd  a  bishopric,  and  refused  it.  He 
was  a  morose  man,  but  a  deep-thinking 
one,  as  his  very  excellent  sermons  show. 

liaj/  (John),  the  son  of  a  black- 
smith, who,  having  entered  the  church, 
spent  his  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of 
botany  and  natural  history.  His  best 
work  is,  '  The  wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  works  of  Creation.' 

PltxUps  (John),  educated  at  Oxford, 
was  so  attached  to  tobacco  (being 
asthmatic),  that  he  said  something  in 
its  praise  in  every  thing  he  wrote.  His 
fame  as  a  poet  rests  upon  his  *  Splendid 
Shilling,*  which  describes  the  most  tri- 
vial things  in  the  lofty  language  of 
Milton. 

Jvhn  Churchilly   Duke,   of  Marlba- 


the  assumed  name  of  Drapier,  he  pre-   roughs  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  *tbat 

he  never  besieged  a  city  which  he  did 
not  take,  nor  engaged  in  a  battle  in 
which  he  did  not  come  off  victorious.' 
He  went  into  the  army  very  early,  so 
that  his  education  was  neglected ;  he 
served  with  Monmouth  at  the  siege  of 
Nimegucn,  and  captured  tliat  ill-ad- 
vised prince  when  he  rebelled  against 
James  II.     He  was  made  an  earl  by 
William  ;  but  was  sent  to  the  Tower 
for  inclining  to  the  cause  of  the  prin- 
cess Anne.     In  Anne's  reign  he  was 
for  many  years  her  general  and  adviser; 
while  his  wife  was  her  complete  ruler. 
AAer  his  victory  over  Tallara  at  Hock- 
stet,  the  queen  gave  him  Woodstock- 
manor  ;  and  Blenheim-house  was  af- 
terwards built  for  him,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  post-office,  worth  SQOOL 
a-year,  added  for  ever  to  his  title. 
After  his  deprivation,  he  retired  to 
Holland  for  two  years ;  but  he  retumcd 


vented  a  projector  named  W^ood  from 
coining  180,000/.  of  copper-money, 
which  might  have  ruined  the  countiy. 
At  the  close  of  his  life  he  lost  his 
mind  :  and  died  in  a  state  of  idiotcy. 
He  was  an  eccentric  and  blameable 
man  in  private  life.  He  married 
Stella,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Temple's  steward,  with  whom  his 
pride,  it  is  supposed,  did  not  permit 
nim  to  live ;  and  he  broke  the  heart  of 
a  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  a  young  woman 
of  fortune,  who  was  not  aware,  until 
her  affection  for  him  was  deeply  rooted, 
that  he  had  a  wife.  The  latter,  in 
Swift's  writings,  appears  under  the 
name  of  '  Vanessa.'  As  an  author. 
Swift  was,  when  he  chose,  correct  and 
elegant  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  an  hu- 
mourist, punster,  and  satirist,  he  has 
scarcely  his  equal.  His  letters  are 
only  equalled  in  facility  by  those  of 
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in  George's  reign,  and  gave  advice  to 
ihat  monarch  in  the  Pretender's  inva- 
sion of  1715,  whereby  it  was  crushed. 
He  died  1722,  aged  seventy-three. 
Behunce,  bishop  of    Marseilles,  a 


and  what  a  large  class  would  consider 
an  enthusiast  in  his  religious  notions, 
no  one  can  read  his  work  on  the 
*•  Soul/  or  his  attack  on  *  Locke's  Es- 
say,' without  being  struck  with   ad- 


jesuit,  whose  name  is  immortalized  by  j  miration  at  the  extent  of  his  know- 
the  humanity  of  his  conduct  during ,  ledge,  the  solidity  of  his  judgment^ 
the  plague  in  his  city,  1720.     Day  and  I  and  his  logical  force  and  acuteness. 


night  did  he  run  from  street  to  street, 
administering  relief.  Louis  XV.  of- 
fered him  a  richer  bishopric  as  a  re- 
ward ;  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to 
quit  Marseilles,  where  he  died  1755, 
mourned  as  he  deserved. 

Oay^  when  bound  apprentice  to  a 
mercer,  purchased  his  indentures,  got 
introduced  to  Swifl  and  Pope,  and 
turned  poet.  The  patronage  of  the 
duchess  of  Monmouth  enabled  him  to 
obtain  many  diplomatic  appointments ; 
and  when  his  *  Beggar's  Opera*  came 
forth,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Queens- 
bury  resigned  their  places  at  the  court 
(which  his  opera  was  written  to  sati- 
rize) to  patronize  him.  He  now  took 
up  his  abode  at  the  duke's  mansion  at 
Amesbury,  and  v/rote  there  many  of 
his  poems,  when  his  constitutional  me- 
lancholy would  permit  him  to  compose. 
His  *  Fables'  arestill  deservedly  popular 
for  their  easy  style  of  narration  and 
moral  excellence.    He  died  1732. 

Wren  ^Sir  Christopher)  when  he 
had  completed  his  education  at  Wad- 
ham,  visited  France  to  inspect  its 
buildings ;  and  after  the  fire  of  Lon- 
don, was  employed  to  build  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  ana  fifty-three  other  churches. 
The  theatre  at  Oxford  and  Trinity  col- 
lege library,  Cambridge,  are  his.  He 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul's,  174 7, with  this 
inscription  on  his  tomb  :  '  Lector,  si 
monumentum  requiris  circumspice !' 

John  Norris^  after  an  education  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  sat  down  at 
his  living,  Bemerton,  Wilts,  to  write 
on  theological  subjects.  His  <  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,'  the  most  ta- 
lented and  singular  of  his  works,  has 
caused  him  to  be  considered  the  head 
of  English  mystics  or  Platonists.  He 
was  a  mild,  amiable,  and  humble  man, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  parishioners ; 
and  although  an  idealist  in  philosophy. 


Dr.  Sacheverelly  a  divine,  who  for 
preaching  two  sermons  (at  Derby,  and 
St.  Paul's)  wherein  he  censured  some 
political  measures  of  lord  Godolphin, 
was  imprisoned,  and  suspended  for 
three  years  from  his  clerical  office,  his 
sermons  being  burned  by  the  common 
hangman.  As  he  had  advocated  high 
tory  principles,  queen  Anne  herself 
was  known  to  applaud  him,  and  -her 
ministry  was  soon  dissolved.  No  less 
than  40,000  copies  of  the  first  sermoa 
he  preached  after  his  confinement  were 
sold,  and  the  living  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Hoibom,  was  given  to  the  author.  He 
died  1724. 

The  Two  Daciersj  husband  and 
wife,  were  educated  by  her  father, 
Tanaquil  Faber,  and  became  two  of 
the  first  critics  in  France  in  classical 
literature;  translating  into  their  lan- 
guage, and  commenting  upon,  all  the. 
treasures  of  Greece  and  Uome. 

Baron  Leibnitz,  the  rival  of  New- 
ton, was  born  at  Leipsic,  and  died 
aulic  counsellor  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany  1716,  aged  seventy.  He 
invented  the  Calculus  Differentialis, 
after  a  visit  to  England,  in  which  he 
gained  some  insight  into  Newton's 
Fluxions ;  and  this  led  to  a  violent 
dispute  amongst  physical  men  con- 
cerning the  original  inventor.  It  is 
now  settled  in  favour  of  Newton  ;  but 
Leibnitz  is  presumed  not  to  have  been 
a  plagiary.  The  coincidence  was  cu- 
rious ;  but  it  has  more  than  once  hap- 
pened, that  some  very  important  disco- 
very in  philosophy  has  been  made  at 
the  same  moment,  by  even  more  than 
two  individuals  residing  apart  from 
each  other.  Leibnitz  took  up  theology 
also;  and  wrote  to  confute  both 
sceptics  who  believed  too  little,  and 
papists  who  believed  too  much.  His 
doctrine  of  Optimism  has  been   at- 
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tacked  by  Voltaire,  in  his  <  Candide/ 
with  that  writer's  usual  ingenuity. 

Sir  Richard  Steele^  son  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond's  secretary,  whose  comedy 
of  '  The  Conscious  Lovers'  is  his  best 
dramatic  production.  But  the  &me  of 
Steele  rests  on  his  invention  of  perio- 
dical essay-writing;  and  his  fund  of 
original  wit  is  copiously  poured  forth 
in  the  pages  of  the  Tatler  and  Specta- 
tor. He  was  an  improvident  person^ 
notwithstanding  great  patronage,  two 
wealthy  marriages,  and  success  as  a 
writer;  and  he  died  almost  a  poor 
man,  1729,  aged  fifty-eight. 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  shared 
the  throne  at  first  with  his  brother 
Iwan;  and,  to  gain  the  army  to  his 
interests^  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier, 
gradually  rising  to  command.  He 
became  sole  emperor  when  Iwan  died 
1696 ;  and  seeing  he  had  no  navy,  he 
went  in  disguise  to  Amsterdam  to 
learn  the  process  of  ship-building, 
working  in  the  arsenal  as  a  carpenter. 
He  then  came  to  England,  un  the 
tame  errand,  and  laboured  in  the 
same  manner  at  Deptford ;  taking 
back  with  him  to  Russia  a  party  of 
shipwrights,  by  William's  permission. 
Having  founded  his  new  capital,  St. 
Petersburg,  he  invited  the  learned 
and  skilful  of  all  nations  to  reside 
there  :  and  after  the  battle  of  Pultowa, 
induced  3000  Swedish  officers  to 
settle  in  his  dominions,  and  instruct 
his  people.  The  breaking  of  the  al- 
liance with  Charles  XII.  by  the  Turks, 
was  occasioned  by  Peter's  empress, 
Catlierine,  who  succeeded  him ;  she 
tent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
grand  Tizier,  and  thus  saved  her  hus- 
band's life,  to  commemorate  which  he 
founded  the  order  of  St.  Catlierine. 
After  establishing  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  building  colleges,  and  found- 
ing schools  of  science  in  every  depart- 
ment, Peter  died  1725,  aged  fifty- 
three. 

Maxeppa^  page  to   John   Casirair, 
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king  of  Poland,  having  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  a  married  lady,  was  fas- 
tened by  her  husband  to  the  back  of  a 
wild  horse,  and  lefl  to  his  hie.  The 
animal  having  been  bred  in  the  desert:! 
of  the  Ukraine,  directed  his  course 
thither ;  and  expiring  at  length  with 
fatigue,  dropped  beneath  bis  miserable 
rider,  who  was  found  by  the  Cossacks 
half-dead.  His  talents  and  knowledge 
soon  raised  him  to  eminence  among  a 
people  where  all  power  was  elective  ; 
and  when  their  hetman  was  deposed, 
16B7,  Mazeppa  was  chosen  to  fill  his 
I  place.  In  this  post  he  acquired  the 
:  confidence  of  Peter  the  Great ;  but 
I  becoming  tired  of  his  dependance  on 
the  czar,  he  entered  into  a  secret 
league  against  him  with  Charles  XII. 
When  Peter  discovered  the  affair,  he 
took  Batourin,  the  capital  of  the 
Ukraine ;  and  Mazeppa  fled  thereupon 
to  the  king  of  Sweden.  The  issue  of 
that  alliance  has  been  shown. 

Pamelly  an  Irish  divine  and  poet, 
who  obtained  preferment  through  dean 
Swift.  Elegance,  delicacy,  and  grace, 
rather  than  energy,  mark  his  works; 
his  <  Hermit,'  for  its  piety,  morality, 
and  didactic  sweetness,  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  poems  in  our  lan- 
guage. He  died  1717,  aged  thirty- 
eight 

Matthew  Ptior,  the  poet,  was  a 
joiner's  son,  whom  lord  Dorset,  his 
schoolfellow  at  Westminster,  tent  to 
St.  John's,  C-ambridge,  and  introduced 
to  king  William,  who  made  him  secre- 
tary of  state  in  Ireland.  He  was  next 
member  for  East  Grinstead;  and 
Anne  sent  him  as  ambattador  to 
France.  He  quarrelled  with  the  par- 
liament after  this,  and  was  impriioned ; 
but,  on  his  release,  he  retired  to  his 
seat,  Downhall,  Essex,  where  he  died 
1721,  aged  fifty-seven.  Prioi't  great 
poetical  power  lay  in  telling  a  tale 
with  an  ease  and  vivacity  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  other  votary  of  the 
mutes. 
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INVENTIONS,   DISCOVERIES,   I 

St.  Petersburg  founded  1704,  by 
the  czar  Peter,  and  made  the  capital 
of  the  Russian  dominions,  in  lieu  of 
Moscow. 

St,  Pauls  Cathedral,  London,  com- 
p'eted  by  the  son  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  illustrious  founder  of  it, 
1710.  This  noble  structure  occupies 
above  two  acres  of  ground,  and  cost 
one-and-half  miUion  of  public  money  : 
ilie  raihng  round  it  cost  11,000/. 

English  South  Sea  Company  insti- 
tuted 1710.  The  payment  of  the 
sailors  of  the  royal  navy  had  been 
neglected  during  the  long  war  with 
Louis  XIV.  ;  and  promissory  tickets 
being  given  to  the  men  in  lieu  of 
money,  they  were  constantly  sold  by 
the  poor  fellows  to  usurers,  who  dis- 
counted them  at  forty  and  fifty  per 
cent.,  until  they  all  fell  into  their 
hands,  to  the  amount  of  nine-and-half 
millions.  These  unprovided  debts  of 
the  nation  induced  Mr.  Harley,  chan- 


NSTITUTIONS   AND    USAGES. 

cellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  offer  the 
owners  of  them  six  per  cent,  per  year, 
and  allow  them  to  form  a  trading  cora« 
pany  to  the  South  Sea  and  the  coast  of 
America,  to  promote  the  fisheries,  aod 
general  commerce. 

Interest  on  money  in  Elngland  limited 
to  five  per  cent.,  1714. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1695, 
Mustapha  II.;  1703,  Achmet  III. 
Popes.  1700,  Clement  XI.  France, 
1643,  Louis  XIV.  Ruatia,  1696, 
Peter  I.  Sweden.  1697,  Charles  XII. 
Denmark  and  Norway,  1699,  Fre- 
derick IV.  Portugal.  1683,  Pedro 
11. ;  1705,  John  V.  Spain,  1700, 
Philip  V.  Germany,  1658,  Leopold 
I.;  1705.  Joseph  I.;  1711,  Charles 
VI.  Poland.  1696,  Fiederick  Au- 
gustus I.;  1704,  Stanislaus  Lec- 
zinski ;  1709,  Frederick  Augustus 
restored.  Prussia.  1701,  Frederick 
I.;  1713,  Frederick  William  1. 


ENGLAND    UNDER   THE   STUARTS. 


I'he  rule  of  the  first  members  of  this 
unfortunate  house  was  a  continued 
struggle  between  privilege  and  prero- 
gative. But  it  is  observable  that,  how- 
evt»r  jealous  the  Stuarts  were  of  their 
rights  as  kings,  they  seem  to  have 
acted  in  mere  self-defence,  and  with 
a  full  conviction  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  maintain  inviolable  that  authority 
which,  during  the  most  regular  course 
of  English  government  in  former  times, 
had  been  exercised  without  dispute  or 
controversy.  The  Tudors  were  far 
more  tyrannical  than  the  Stuarts  ;  and 
what  was  no  error  in  Elizabeth,  was 
regarded  in  the  first  Charles  (though 
the  constitution  continued  unaltered) 
as  an  unpardonable  aggression.  The 
English  had  been  distinguished  for 
their  apathy  towards  state-matters; 
but  when  the  art  of  printing  bad 
enabled  opinion  to  become  active,  the 
people  began  to  concern  themselves 
with  the  doings  of  their  superiors,  and 
stimulated  to  inquiry  as  the  public 
mind  had  been  by  the  events  of  the 


Reformation,  the  progress  therefrom  to 
the  overthrow  of  monarchy,  and  thence 
to  the  Revolution,  was  facile,  and, 
without  a  prodigious  share  of  tact  on 
the  part  of  the  ruler,  politically  natu- 
ral. The  latter  event  was  hailed  by  a 
large  portion  in  the  now  enlightened 
nation,  not  so  much  because  it  ensured 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  that  it 
established  the  popular  power,  in  the 
great  precedent  of  deposing  one  king 
and  setting  up  another. — The  com- 
merce and  riches  of  England  had 
never,  during  any  previous  period, 
increased  with  to  great  rapidity  as 
between  the  restoration  ana  revolu- 
tion; and  the  sun  of  science  burst  forth 
in  meridian  splendour,  ushered  into  the 
world  by  the  illustrious  philosophers 
Bacon,  Newton,  and  Locke.  The 
peaceful  disposition  of  the  first  James, 
associated  as  it  was  with  (whatever  may 
have  been  advanced  in  derision  of  bis 
pedantry)  a  highly  cultivated  mind, — 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  his  still 
existing  writings^ — ^had  contributed  to 
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place  our  nation  in  a  respectable  rank   fine    arts    had    gained,    in    the    first 


amongst  the  polished  kingdoms  of  the 
continent;  and  after  the  restoration, 
the  court  of  St.  James's  became  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  foreigner?, 
through    the   easy  and    graceful   de^ 


Charles's  reign,  a  stability  which  even 
the  fanaticism  of  the  commonwealth 
was  not  able  to  overthrow.  ■  The  mode 
of  dress  of  both  men  and  women  un- 
derwent extraordinary  changes  during 


meanour  of  the  sovereign.      After  the   the  dominion  of  the  Stuarts ;  but  t!ie 


revolution,  polite  literature  was  greatly 
patronized  ;  and  when  the  sterling  pro- 


most  remarkable  variation  was  in  the 
style  of  ornamenting  men's  heads,  by 


ductions  of  a  Milton  came  to  be  esti-  !  changing  the  flowing  hair  of  the  first 
mated,  the  witty  but  indelicate  poetry  ;  Charles's  time  for  the  immense  peruke 
and  other  works  of  the  restoraiion  were  ,  of  the  restoration,  which  was  conti- 
cousigr.ed  to  merited  oblivion.  In  '  nned,  without  the  pointed  beard,  until 
Anne's  reign  England  places  her  .  the  days  of  queen  Anne. 
Augustan  age.      Architecture  and  the  ' 


PERIOD  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

The  Ilonse  of  lirumwick. 

1714    TO     18.^7—123    YEARS. 

.SECTION    I. 
r^.EORGE  I.,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 

1714  TO   1727—13    YEARS. 

Personal  Ilisiori/,  George  I.  great-grandson  of  James  I.  through  the 
female  line,  and  trldest  son  of  the  first  elector  of  I  lanover,  who  was  also 
duke  of  Brunswick,  was  born  1660.  His  person  was  that  of  a  German,  his 
countenance  sedate,  ap))roaching  to  solemnity :  he  was  affable,  though  ceremo- 
nious, and  was  seldom  cheeiful  but  in  the  presence  of  his  German  adliereots. 
He  displayed  a  marked  ]ireference  on  all  occasions  for  his  continental  domi- 
nions, and  for  German  persons  and  things.  Having  been  noted  for  a  strict 
economy  in  the  management  of  his  Hanoverian  state,  he  was  fully  capable,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-fouv,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  BritiHh  throne,  of  understanding 
how  best  he  might  pursue  its  interests,  without  neglecting  the  glory  of  his 
acquired  sovereignty.  He  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  George  duke  of  Zell, 
b^  whom  he  had — 1.  George  IL  ;  2.  Sophia,  who  married  Freiderick  William, 
king  of  Prussia,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  marriage  of  George  I. 
proved  very  unhappy  :  the  pair  were  divorced  before  his  coming  to  England, 
and  the  queen  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Ahlen  thirty-two  years,  until 
her  death  in  1726. 

Political  HiztoTv,  King  George  landed  from  Germany  at  Greenwich,  and 
walked  to  his  residence  in  the  park,  accompanied  by  the  auke  of  Northumber- 
land and  the  lords  of  the  regency.  Before  he  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  his 
anival,  he  sent  for  such  peers  as  had  supported  his  claim,  especially  the  duke 
of  Marlborough ;  and  declared  that  his  maxim  was  '  to  do  justice  to  all  the 
world ;  never  to  abandon  bis  firiends,  and  to  fear  no  man.*     It  was  toon  how- 
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ever  seen  that  the  whigs  alone  were  his  friends  ;  and  under  the  changed  titles 
of  Hanoverians'and  Jacobites,  the  two  great  parties,  therefore,  stood  prepared 
for  the  fight  with  greater  acrimony  than  ever.  George's  new  parliament  began 
with  impeaching  the  tory  ministry  of  the  late  reign  ;  and  the  earl  of  Oxford  was 
sent  to  the  Tower.  As  tumults  of  the  people  became  every  day  more  frequent, 
every  movement  served  only  to  increase  the  severity  of  the  legislature  ;  and  an  act 
was  now  passed  declaring  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  twelve^  should 
continue  together  one  hour  after  being  required  to  disperse  by  a  proper  officer, 
they  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  without  benent  of  clergy  ;  (an  ancient 
privilege  granted  to  the  clergy,  who,  being  accused  of  felony,  might  appeal  to 
go  before  their  respective  bishops  to  be  cleared.  The  benefit  sometimes 
extended  to  the  church  it:$elf ;  and  felons  taking  refuge  within  its  consecrated 
aisles,  could  not  be  arrested.) 

Such  vindictive  proceedings  excited  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and  a 
rebellion  was  the  consequence  in  Scotland ;  where,  to  their  other  grievances, 
they  joined  that  of  the  Union.  Some  of  the  tories  hereupon  began  to  associate 
with  the  partisan's  of  James  ll.'s  son,  commonly  termed  the  Pretender;  and  in 
a  short  time,  the  earl  of  Mar  proclaimed  him  king  of  Scotland  atCastleton. 
Two  ships  arrived  from  France  with  arms,  and  the  earl  was  soon  at  the  head  of 
10,000  well-provided  men.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  commander  of  all  king 
George's  northern  troops,  attacked  the  earl  near  Duroblane,  and  claimed  the 
victory  ;  while  another  party  of  the  insurgents  was  defeated  more  decidedly  at 
Preston,  November,  1715.  The  prince  landed  from  France  soon  after;  and, 
having  been  crowned  at  Scone,  returned  to  the  continent  with  some  of  his  most 
ardent  supporters.  Other  parties  of  the  pretender  sounded  the  south;  but 
they  also  were  put  down,  and  great  severity  was  instantly  practised  upon  the 
officers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners.  These,  amongst  whom  were  many 
Scottish  peers,  were  paraded  through  the  streets  of  London,  pinioned  and 
bound  together,  to  intimidate  their  friends ;  and  in  a  few  days  lords  Derwent- 
water,  Nithsdale,  and  Kenmuir,  were  ordered  to  be  executed  on  Tower-hill, 
Nithsdale,  however,  escaping  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  wife. 

The  danger  in  which  the  state  had  been  placed,  was  now  made  a  pretext  by 
the  whigs  for  the  continuance  of  the  parliament  for  seven  years,  instead  of 
being  dissolved  in  three,  as  heretofore:  this  was  passed  into  a  law,  and  all 
objections  made  to  it  were  considered  as  the  result  of  disaffection.  The 
injustice,  however,  of  the  proceeding  is  evident  enough  ;  for  no  delegated  body 
can  have  a  right  to  extend  its  power  in  this  way  :  if  the  commons  could  sit  for 
seven  years,  by  their  own  mere  consent,  they  could  sit  perpetually,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  a  nomination.  Meanwhile  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
highly  provoked  that  (he  English  ministry  had  joined  the  Russians  and  Danes 
in  a  confederacy  against  him  while  at  Bender,  had  been  maintaining  a  close 
correspondence  with  the  pretender's  party  in  England ;  and  had  himself 
resolved  to  land  with  an  army  somewhere  on  the  island.  But  his  death  at 
Frederick  shall  put  an  end  to  George's  fears  \  and  the  king  became  a  party  to 
the  celebrated  quadruple  alliance.  Germany,  France,  Holland,  and  England, 
bound  themselves  by  this  treaty  to  make  certain  exchanges  for  the  emperor, 
who  was  to  give  up  his  right  to  Spain,  and  take  Sicily  from  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  arrangement,  however,  displeasing  the  kins  of  Spain,  a  rupture  ensued 
between  that  power  and  the  emperor,  which  rendered  Spain  hostile  to  Britain, 
and  served  to  raise  again  the  declining  hopes  of  the  pretender  and  his  adherents. 
It  was  hoped  that,  by  the  assistance  of  canlinal  Alberoni,  the  Spanish  minister, 
a  new  insurrection  might  be  raised  in  England  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was 
therefore  granted  by  Alberoni  ten  ships  of  war  and  transports,  having  on  board 
COOO  regular  troops,  wherewith  to  make  a  descent.    A  violent  storm;  howerer. 
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disabled  the  fleet  entirely  off  cape  Finistenre ;  and  this  misfortune,  together 
with  the  ill  success  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Sicily,  induced  king  Philip  to  sign 
the  quadruple  alliance. 

An  act  of  parliament,  which  made  the  Irish  senate  dependant  on  the 
British,  gave  great  concern  at  this  period  to  the  Irish  people  ;  but  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  as  it  was  called,  caused  all  minor  evils  to  be  disregarded  ;  and  the 
whole  nation  was  stupified  by  the  ruin  brought  upon  it,  through  a  phrensied 
desire  to  amass  boundless  wealth.  When  the  effects  of  this  calamity  were 
beginning  to  wear  off,  a  new  war  with  Spain  commenced ;  and  admiral 
Hosier  attempted  to  seize  the  Spanish  galleons,  or  sliips  which  conveyed  the 
silver  from  the  South  American  mines  to  European  Spain.  He  failed,  however, 
in  his  enterprise ;  and  the  climate  cutting  off  his  men  by  thousands.  Hosier  fell 
sick,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  By  the  French  mediation,  peace  was 
renewed  ;  and  George  now  determii^ed  on  a  visit  to  his  continental  dominions. 
Having  appointed  a  regency,  1727,  he  crossed  to  Voet,  in  Holland  ;  next  day 
he  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  in  two  days  more,  between  ten  and  eleven  at 
night,  arrived  at  Delden,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health.  He  supped  there 
very  heartily,  and  continued  his  journey  early  next  morning ;  but  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  ordered  his  coach  to  be  stopped.  It  being  perceived 
that  one  of  his  hands  lay  motionless,  M.  Fabricius  his  attendant  (who  had 
been  about  the  person  of  Charles  XII.)  attempted  to  quicken  the  circulation, 
by  chafing  it  between  his  own  ;  but  the  king  soon  after  fell  into  his  arms,  and 
never  spoke  again.  At  eleven  the  next  morning  he  expired  ;  and  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  Hanover  for  interment.     He  was  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


The    Pretender's    Invasion,    1715, 
as  in  the  History. 

The  South  Sea  Bubble,  \  720.  The 
nature  of  the  South  Sea  stock  has 
before  been  shown.  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  the  minister,  formed  a  design  in 
1721  of  lessening  the  national  debts; 
and  as  this  was  not  the  only  associa- 
tion to  which  the  state  owed  money, 
he  offered  to  all  the  national  creditors 
five  percent,  interest,  instead  of  six,  or 
agreed  to  pay  them  the  principal.  The 
different  companies  chose  rather  to  re- 
ceive the  diminished  interest  than  the 
principal ;  whereupon  one  Blount,  a 
scrivener,  proposed  to  the  ministry,  in 
the  name  of  the  South  Sea  company^ 
to  buy  up  all  the  debts  of  the  various 
companies,  so  that  the  South  Sea : 
might  become  the  sole  creditors  of  the 
state.  As  the  terms  offered  to  the  go- 
vernment were  highly  advantageous, 
involving  a  reduction  of  interest,  after 
six  years,  of  one  per  cent.,  &c.,  a  bill 
passed  both  houses  to  allow  tlie  trans- 
action ;  but  now  came  the  part  of  the 
scheme  big  with  fraud  and  ruin.  As 
the  directors  of  the  company  could  not 


be  supposed  to  possess  sufficient  mo- 
ney to  buy  up  the  debts  of  the  nation, 
they  were  empowered  to  raise  it  by 
opening  a  subscription  to  an  imaginary 
scheme  for  trading  in  the  South  Seas  ; 
from  which  immense  advantages  were 
promised,  and  still  greater  expected  by 
the  rapacious  credulity  of  the  people. 
The  directors'  books  were  no  sooner 
opened,  than  crowds  came  to  make  the 
exchange  of  government  stock  for  that 
of  South  Sea.  The  plan  succeeded  be- 
yond the  projectors'  ho{)es,  the  stock 
increased  to  nearly  ten  times  the  value 
of  what  it  was  first  bought  for,  and  the 
whole  nation  was  infected  with  a  spirit 
of  avaricious  enterprise.  A  few  months 
passed  away,  however,  and  the  delusion 
was  at  an  end  :  and  thousands  of  fiiroi- 
lies,  which  had  been  living  in  comfort 
and  even  splendour,  were  involved  in 
one  common  ruin.  The  directors  were 
stripped  of  their  unjust  gains  ;  such  as 
had  seats  in  parliament,  or  places  under 
government,  were  deprived  of  them, 
and  even  some  of  the  ministry  were 
displaced  on  the  same  account. 
Rue  of  Huichinionianigm,     John 
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Hutchinson,  who,  after  being  steward 
to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  obtained 
from  his  grace  a  sinecure  post.  His 
education,  in  Yorkshire,  had  been 
wholly  private,  and  he  had  lon^  de- 
voted himself  to  the  collection  of  fos- 
sils, with  a  view  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation. 
He  at  first  associated  himself  in  a 
work  on  the  subject  with  Dr.  Wood- 
ward ;  but  appeared  in  1724,  as  sole 
author  of  a  book  called  Moses*  Prin- 
cipia,  wherein  assailing  Newton's  doc- 
trines of  a  vacuum  and  gravity,  he  cou- 
tends  for  a  plenum  and  air ;  and  hints 
that  the  idea  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  three  grand  agents  in 
the  system  of  nature,  fire,  light,  and 
spirit,  these  three  conditions  of  the 
same  substance,  air,  being  remarkably 
typical  of  three  persons  in  one  and  the 
same  essence.  This  notion  was  fa- 
voured by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and, 
with  other  doctrines  of  Hutchinson, 
has  been  supported  by  more  recent  di- 
vines, including  the  amiable  bishop 
Home,  Jones  of  Nayland,  and  Park- 
hurst. — Conceiving  that  all  knowledge, 
natural  as  well  as  theological,  was  con- 
tained in  the  scriptures,  Hutchinson 
assigned  to  every  Hebrew  root  a  spi- 
ritual or  mental  meaning,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sensible  object  to  which  it 
referred. 

Perhaps  the  best  argument  against 
the  utility  of  such  discussions  is  con- 
tained in  these  two  propositions  :  1st, 
that  Moses,  in  becoming  an  historian, 
did  not  purpose  to  compose  a  work 
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on  natural  philosophy,  but  simply 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  man,  his 
fall,  and  the  necessity  of  his  redemp- 
tion ;  and  2d  ly,  that  all  that  natural 
philosophers  have  discovered  has  tend- 
ed to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  Mo- 
saic account  of  both  the  creation  and 
the  deluge  in  very  unexpected  ways. 
Geologists,  for  instance,  have  shown 
that  the  bones  of  man  are  never 
found  in  a  fossil  state,  but  that  those 
of  all  other  animals  constantly  are  ; 
thus  practically  illustrating  the  truth  of 
the  solemn  denunciation,  *  Unto  dust 
shalt  thou  return  !*  Again,  natural 
philosophers  have  proved  that  fire,  and 
consequently  light,  have  an  existence 
independently  of  the  sun,  the  matters 
of  heat  and  electricity  subsisting  in 
an  inert  and  latent  mode  in  all  cre- 
ated substances,  from  which  by  various 
processes  they  can  be  elicited  ;  destroy- 
ing at  once  what  was  formerly  a  power- 
ful argument  amongst  the  opponents 
of  Moses  against  the  invention  of  light 
three  days  before  that  of  its  depositary, 
the  sun.  As  to  any  deduction  from  the 
use  by  Moses  of  the  expressions  *  the 
sun  rose  and  the  sun  set,'  that  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  conclude  that  the 
Maker  of  all  things  had  a  variable 
mind,  from  mention  being  made  that 
he  repented  of  having  made  man. 
These  are  the  mere  colloquialisms  of 
language :  to  the  eye  the  sun  does  rise 
and  set ;  and  we  can  think  of  no  im- 
material being,  without  our  imagina- 
tion imbodies  it  with  both  form  and 
passions. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVBNTS. 


Siege  of  Strahund^  1715.  The  sove- 
reign* of  Denmark  and  Muscovy,  with 
36,000,  sat  down  before  Stralsund, 
Oct.  19 ;  whereon  the  king  of  Sweden, 
with  9000  men,  ol)served  that  no  place 
so  well  garrisoned  and  fortified  could 
betaken.  Treachery, however, effected 
what  military  skill  might  not  have 
done.  A  Swedish  soldier  happening 
to  fall  from  the  retrenchments  into  a 
marsh  that  was  always  covered  by  the 
Baltic  sea,  was  surprised  to  find  a  had 
a  bottom  :  and  to  make  his  fortune. 


the  villain  deserted  and  told  the  fact 
to  the  enemy.  Charles  was  astonished 
to  find  his  retrenchments  suddenly 
taken  from  behind ;  and  got  his  men 
into  the  town  again,  not  without  great 
slaughter.  As  some  Danes  and  Rus- 
sians had  already  landed  on  the  isle  of 
Rugen,  over  against  Stralsund,  the 
king,  at  eight  at  night,  af^er  he  had 
been  all  day  defending  an  outwork, 
embarked  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  reached 
the  island  with  Poniatowski,  Grothu* 
sen.    During,    and    Dardorf.     The 
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Swedes,  2000  in  number,  were  how- 
ever overpowered ;  and  Charles  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  favourite 
Grothusen,  During,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  from  Bender,  and  general 
Dardorf,  fall.  After  this  fruitless  at- 
tempt, Charles,  shut  up  in  a  fortress 
which  was  every  hour  becoming  less 
tenable,  by  no  means  gave  way  to 
despair.  He  was  surprised  at  nothing. 
All  the  day,  he  was  making  ditches 
and  intrenchments  behind  the  wall, 
and  at  night  he  sallied  out  upon  the 
enemy;  while  the  townspeople,  though 
they  saw  their  houses  crumbling  under 
the  bombs  every  instant,  far  fiom  re- 
pining, followed  their  king  to  the  sallies 
with  alacrity,  being  astonished  at  his 
temperance,  fatigues,  and  courage. 

One  day  as  this  extraordinary  mo- 
narch was  dictating  to  a  secretary  a 
despatch  for  Sweden,  a  bomb  falling 
on  the  house  came  through  the  roof, 
and  burst  very  near  his  room.  Part  of 
the  floor  fell,  but  the  closet  where  he 
was  being  worked  into  a  thick  wall, 
was  undisturbed  ;  and  by  great  good 
fortune  none  of  the  splinters  came  in  at 
the  open  door.  In  the  confusion  the 
secretary  dropped  his  pen;  when 
Charles,  with  his  peculiar  quickness, 
said,  *  What  ails  you — why  don't  you 
go  on  V — *  The  bomb !  Sire,  the  bomb !' 
was  all  that  the  frightened  amanuensis 
could  exclaim. —  *  The  bomb,  sir  I* 
said  Charles^  '  what  has  the  bomb  to 
do  witli  our  business? — pray  go  on.' 
Charles  would  converse  /or  hours  to- 
gether in  the  trenches  with  count  de 
Croissy,  the  French  ambassador,  while 
people  fell  on  all  sides  by  the  bombs 
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and  balls,  the  king  nerer  once  offering 
to  shift  his  post.  Croissy,  howeTcr, 
obtained  the  enemy's  permission  to 
depart ;  and  Charles  was  left  amongst 
the  ruins  of  Stralsund,  with  but  a  third 
of  his  garrison  remaining.  In  four  days 
more,  the  allies  obtained  almost  entire 
possession.  Two  days  however  after 
that,  the  Swedish  hero  maintained  his 
post  on  a  little  ravelin  that  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  bombs;  when  the 
chief  officers  entreated  him  to  stay  no 
longer.  Charles  pointed  out  to  them 
that  there  was  more  danger  in  trying 
to  escape  than  in  staying  there ;  but 
you  (he  said)  may  go,  if  you  like. 
They  persuaded  him,  however,  at  last 
to  get  into  a  small  boat :  four  hours  it 
took  to  break  the  ice  enough  to  let  the 
vessel  out  of  the  port ;  and  then  they 
had  to  pass  the  Barbette  de  Rugen, 
where  the  enemy  had  planted  twelve 
cannon  to  prevent  the  king's  escape. 
The  first  shot  killed  two  of  the  party, 
and  the  next  shivered  the  mast  to 
pieces :  the  boat,  however,  surmounted 
the  danger,  and  in  half  an  hour  its 
little  party  was  taken  up  by  a  Swedish 
frigate. 

IVie  Morea  in  Greece  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  from  the  Venetians,  1715. 

At  Be/grade  the  Turks  were  de- 
feated by  prince  Eugene,  1717. 

The  bukc  of  Savog  acknowledged 
king  of  Sardinia,  1720. 

Fhilip  V,  qf  Spain  abdicated,  1724, 
in  favour  of  his  son  Louis ;  who  dying 
soon  after,  he  reascended  the  throne. 

Rusiia  raised  to  an  Empire,  and  the 
title  of  czar  abolished,  1721. 


EMINENT  PERSONS. 


John  Lord  Somertf  chancellor  of 
England,  celebrated  not  only  as  an 
upright  magistrate,  but  for  bis  learning, 
and  his  patronage  of  learned  men.  As 
a  statesman,  he  was  uncorrupted  in  the 
midst  of  political  chicanery ;  as  a 
speaker,  he  was  most  eloquent ;  as  a 
(Mttriot,  he  was  unflinching  and  sin- 
cere ;  and  as  a  man  of  refined  taste, 
he  was  surpassed  by  none. 

Cardinal  Alhenmi  was  the  muo  of  a 


gardener  near  Placentia,  and  worked 
with  his  father  till  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Campistron,  the  £aivourite  of  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  introduced  him  to  his 
patron,  for  having  sheltered  bim  io  hu 
house,  when  he  had  been  plundered 
by  banditti,  on  his  way  to  Rome,  Albe- 
roni  being  then  a  priest  of  the^catbedial 
of  Placentia.  When  Vendome  was  at 
the  bead  of  the  army  in  Spain,  after 
having  established  Philip  V.  on  the 
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throne,  by  Uie  victory  of  Villa  Viciosa, 
1710,  Alberoni  was  employed  by  him 
to  supplant  the  princess  of  Ursino 
(who  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
the  king),  by  urging  his  marriage  with 
one  of  the  house  of  Parma.  Philip 
espoused  the  lady  in  question ;  and 
Alberoni  was  appointed  prime  mi- 
nister of  Spain,  and  made  a  cardinal. 
His  abilities  gave  vigour  to  the  nation, 
and  soon  infused  such  a  spirit  of  acti- 
vity and  enterprise,  that,  after  a  lethar- 
gic repose  of  a  century,  Spain  rose  to 
the  hardihood  and  heroic  deeds  of  her 
forefathers.  Madrid  became  the  centre 
of  negotiation  and  of  intrigue;  and 
the  cardinal  had  formed  the  design  of 
placing  the  Pretender  on  the  English 
throne  by  the  hands  of  Charles  XII., 
of  seizing  Sicily,  of  depriving  the  Ger- 
mans of  their  power  in  Italy,  together 
with  other  vast  projects,  when  Or- 
leans, regent  of  France,  and  George  I. 
declared  war  against  Philip  1719, 
making  it  a  main  condition  of  peace, 
that  Alberoni  should  be  banished  from 
the  court.  lie  accordingly  retired  to 
Home,  and  died  at  Placentia,  aged 
eighty-eight,  1752. 

Nicholas  SaundersoTif  who,  though 
bhnd  from  his  first  year  by  the  small- 
pox, rose  to  eminence  as  a  mathemati- 
cian. When  he  took  up  his  abode  at 
Cambridge,  Whiston  encouraged  him 
to  lecture  before  the  university  on  the 
Newtonian  philosophy,  which  he  did 
to  crowded  audiences,  and  with  such 
ability  that,  when  Whiston  was  re- 
moved from  the  Lucasian  chair,  he 
was  elected  to  fill  it.  He  died,  aged 
fifty-seven,  1739. 

Berkeley^  bishop  of  Cloyne,  who 
injured  his  fortune  by  crossing  to  the 
Bermuda  isles,  to  found  a  college  for 
the  conversion  of  the  savage  Ameri- 
cans. Pope  attributes  '  to  Berkeley 
every  virtue  under  heaven ;'  and  as  a 
scholar  and  philosopher,  he  ranks  high. 
His  *  Minute  Philosopher,'  in  dia- 
logues, is  a  masterly  performance,  after 
Plato's  manner. 

Le  SagCj  a  French  writer,  who 
passed  his  life  in  translating  the  Spa- 
nish romances  and  plays  into  his  own 
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tongue.  His  'Diable  Bolteux*  (lu- 
dicrously styled  in  English,  'The 
Devil  on  two  Sticks'),  and  his  'Gil 
Bias,'  are  the  best  known  of  these 
amended  versions. 

Harleff,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  rival 
of  Bolingbroke,  rose  to  be  speaker  of 
the  commons,  and  lord  high  treasurer. 
He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
settle  the  union  with  Scotland,  and 
displayed  in  every  part  of  his  conduct 
a  smcere  love  of  country. 

Dr,  Richard  Bentley,  eminent  as  a 
critic.  His  '  Boyle's  Lectures  on  the 
Being  and  Power  of  a  God,'  first  made 
him  known ;  and  he  became  in  conse- 
quence librarian  at  St.  James's.  This 
post  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  celebrated 
controversy.  Mr.  Boyle  had  obtained 
a  MS.  from  the  library  to  complete 
his  *  Epistles  of  Phalaris  ;*  and  when 
Bentley  called  for  the  book  sooner 
than  was  expected,  Boyle  took  offence, 
and  a  paper-war  arose,  which  drew 
forth  on  both  sides  the  most  brilliant 
and  spirited  exhibition  of  wit,  criti- 
cism, and  erudition.  A  caricature 
appeared  on  the  occasion,  representing 
Bentley  about  to  be  thrust  into  the 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  and*  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  be  roasted  than 
Boyled,^  When  Bentley  was  master 
of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  the 
fellows  accused  him  of  embezzling  the 
money  of  the  society  ;  a  charge  which 
created  the  most  violent  contentions, 
and  which  after  twenty  years  duration, 
established  the  innocence  of  the  master. 
He  also  quarrelled  with  the  university 
when,  as  divinity  professor,  he  refused 
to  admit  Middleton  and  others  to 
the  degree  of  D.D.  without  a  fee  of 
four  guineas ;  but  on  the  matter  being 
referred  to  the  king's  bench,  it  was 
decided  in  Bentley's  favour.  On  this 
occasion  Middleton  behaved  towards 
Bentley  with  great  asperity,  because  he 
had  termed  him  '  fiddlmg  Conyers,'  in 
consequence  of  his  great  devotion  to 
the  violin.  The  doctor  preserved  his 
unshaken  firmness  during  these 
struggles;  and  his  editions  of  Te- 
rence, Homer,  Pbcedrus,  and  Milton's 
Paradise   Lost,'  show  how  well   h^ 
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employed  himself  through  the  whole 
period. 

Conyers  MiddUton,  the  eminent  cri- 
tic. His  *  Life  of  Cicero*  is  a  very 
elegant  and  valuable  work  ;  though  in 
his  love  for  his  subject,  he  has  ren- 
dered the  great  orator  more  than 
human. 

Mead,  the  excellent  and  eminent 
physician.  He  was  with  queen  Anne 
at  her  death,  and  was  constantly  about 
George  II.  He  was  a  patron  of  learned 
men,  a  friend  of  the  poor,  and  never 
took  fees  of  the  clergy. 

Prince  (John),  a  divine,  of  Ax- 
minster,  Devon,  educated  at  Oxford. 
He  wrote  the  *  Worthies  of  Devon,'  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  still  highly 
popular. 

Boerhaave,  the  Dutch  physician.  As 
professor  of  physic  and  botany  at  Ley- 
den,  his  lectures  were  crowded  with 
students  eminent  for  their  talents,  by 
whom  he  was  respected  and  beloved ; 
and  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
almost  all  European  learned  societies. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  a  controversial 
divine,  whose  life  was  passed  in  sus- 
taining the  attacks  of  other  clergymen, 
as  he  published  his  book  on  the 
Trinity  and  other  works,  displaying 
opinions  at  variance  with  orthodoxy. 
His  talents  were  great;  his  Cam- 
bridge exercises  were  noted  for  their 
purity  and  elegance,  and  his  letters 
show  his  profound  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral science. 

Hofidley,  bishop,  first  of  Bangor, 
and  then  of  Wincnester,  a  polemical 
writer,  whose  discourse  in  171 T,  on 
*  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/ 
produced  the  famous  Bangorian  con- 
troversy. This  dispute,  occasioned 
by  the  prelate's  attack  on  the  temporal 
power  of  the  clergy,  was  kept  up  by 
Sherlock,  Potter,  and  others,  who 
charged  him  with  an  intention  to  un- 
dermine all  establishments,  and  that 
of  the  church  of  England  in  parti- 
cular; and  it  is  certain  that  Hoaaley's 
arguments  thereupon  assailed  the  rights 
of  princes  as  much  as  those  of  the 
clergy.  Hoadley,  who  died,  aged 
eighty-four,  1761,  was  aroiRble  io  pri- 


vate life ;  but  as  a  disputant,  he  is 
censurable  for  his  inclination  to  make 
reason  superior  to  the  pure  precepts  of 
the  gospel. 

Geminiani  of  Lucca,  the  pupil  of 
Corelli,  who  was  patronized  by  king 
George,  and  produced  some  of  his  best 
pieces  for  the  violin  during  his  resi- 
dence in  England.  He  died  at  Dub- 
lin of  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  MS.  of 
his  treatise  on  music,  by  the  theft  of  a 
servant-maid. 

Atterlury,  bishop  of  Rochester, 
entered  early  into  controversy  with 
Bentley,  Hoadley,  and  others,  and 
was  raised  to  the  mitre  by  William. 
George  I.,  however,  slighted  him,  and 
he  became  the  violent  opponent  of  all 
that  king's  minister's  (Walpole*s) 
measures.  He  was  accused  therefore 
of  collusion  with  the  Pretender,  and 
suspended;  and  he  died  at  Paris,  1731, 
aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  exemplary 
in  private  life ;  great  and  eloquent  as  a 
preacher  ;  and  as  a  writer  admirable 
for  his  Sermons  and  letters. 

Whiston,  after  taking  holy  orders, 
joined  the  baptists,  and  was  ejected 
from  the  Lucasian  chair  at  Cambridge 
on  that  account.  His '  New  Theory  of 
the  Earth,  on  the  Newtonian  System,' 
was  greatly  admired  in  his  day  ;  but 
his  truly  valuable  works  are  his  'Boyle's 
Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,'  and  his 
translation  of  Josephus. 

Prince  Eugene  of  Satfotf,  son  of  a 
Swiss  general  in  the  service  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  became  an  officer  in 
the  Austrian  service.  When  Louis 
XIV.  declared  war  against  Germany, 
Eugene  so  well  blocked  up  Mantua, 
that  the  French  could  not  for  two 
years  advance  in  Italy.  He  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Peterawai. 
radin,  1697,  where  the  enemy  lost 
20,000  killed,  12,000  drowned,  and 
6000  prisoners^  besides  oxen,  camels, 
and  horses,  and  a  booty  of  sixteen 
millions  sterling.  In  the  succession 
war  of  Spain,  Eugene  joined  Marl- 
borough ;  and  having  at  Blenheim  and 
Turin  displayed  his  high  milituy 
skill,  Queen  Anne,  when  be  visitfld 
England,  gave  him  •   iword  worth 
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6000/.  When  the  Turks  threatened 
the  imperialists  in  1716,  Eugene  took 
Temeswaer  firom  them,  after  they  had 
held  it  164  years;  and  reduced  Bel- 
grade. He  was  found  dead  in  his 
l)ed,  1736.  This  eminent  general 
always  carried  with  him  the  *  De  Iroi- 
taiione  '  of  Thomas- a- Kempis,  ob- 
serving that  the  good  Christian  made 
the  best  soldier. 

Dr,  Edmund  Halley,  after  an  edu- 
catio!)  at  St.  Paul's  and  Oxford,  turned 
his  mind  to  astronomy,  and  succeeded 
Flamstead  at  the  Greenwich  Obser- 
vatory. He  undertook  a  voyage  to 
St.  Helena,  1676,  in  order  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  stars  in  the  southern 
hemisphere ;  and  having  observed  a 
transit  of  Mercury  over  the  sun's  disc, 
he,  on  his  return  to  England,  pro- 
mulgated his  method  of  determining 
the  parallaxes  of  the  planets,  by  which 
the  important  discovery  of  the  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  sun,  was  effected.  King 
William  allowed  the  philosopher  a 
vessel  to  go  towards  the  soutn  pole, 
1698,  that  he  might  correct  his  notes 
on  the  variations  of  the  needle ;  and 
he  subsequently  examined  the  course 
of  the  tides  in  the  English  channel, 
ascertaining  the  exact  situation  of  each 
headland.  This  great  man  died,  aged 
eighty-five,  1742. 

Henry  St.  John  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
after  holding  office  under  Harley,  re- 
tired from  the  malice  of  his  enemies 
to  France  ;  and  after  some  hesitation 
became  secretary  of  state  to  the  Pre- 
tender. Walpole  hereupon  impeached 
him  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
was  an  exile,  until  his  new  master 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  George  for- 
gave him.  On  his  return  to  England, 
1723,  he  vented  his  angry  feelings 
ai^ainst  Walpole  for  nearly  twelve 
years  :  and  passed  his  latter  days  in 
the  society  of  the  learned,  at  his 
house  at  Uattersea,  dying  1751,  aged 
seventy-nine.  As  a  writer,  Boling- 
broke was  nervous  and  elegant :  he 
was  adored  by  the  wits,  and  especially 
by  Pope,  who  wrote  his  'Essay  on  Man' 
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at  his  suggestion ;  but  be  was  often  an 
impugner  of  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  a  scoffer  at  all  religion. 

i^iV  Hans  Sloane,  the  naturalist, 
who  succeeded  Newton  as  president 
of  the  Royal  Society,  resided  at  Chel- 
sea, where  he  had  large  estates,  still 
remembered  by  the  names  of  Sloane- 
street,  Hans-place,  &c.  He  left  his 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  which  cost  him 
40.000/.,  to  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  a  German, 
who  came  to  England  after  studying 
under  Rembrandt.  He  was  patro- 
nized by  William  III.  and  George  I. ; 
the  latter  of  whom  made  him  a  baronet. 
Portraits  were  his  subjects,  and  he 
was  celebrated  for  his  likenesses, 
though  liable  to  flaiter. 

Catherine^  Empress  of  Russia  after 
Peter  the  Great,  her  husband.  She  was 
originally  a  servant  in  a  clergyman's 
family  in  Sweden,  and  at  eighteen  mar- 
ried a  Swedish  dragoon,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Muscovites  on  the  day 
after  his  wedding.  Being  herself 
taken  prisoner  a  few  days  after,  she 
became  servant,  and  then  mistress,  of 
prince  Menzikof;  a  man  whose  change 
of  fortune  was  similar  to  her  own.  The 
czar  fell  in  love  with  her  on  seeing  her 
at  supper  with  the  prince^  and  privately 
married  her :  he  toon  after  had  her 
crowned  as  empress,  and  left  her  sole 
ruler  at  his  death.  Thus  did  Europe 
see  with  surprise  a  woman  of  the 
lowest  origin,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  conduct  the  afiairs  of  a 
great  nation,  and  that  with  all  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  her  extraordinary  hus- 
band. She  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight,  after  a  sole  reign  of  two 
years,  1727. 

RodcliffCf  the  able  physician,  who 
attained  to  great  eminence,  but  lost 
greatly  by  his  lude  manners.  He  left 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  found  the 
Infirmary  and  Library  at  Oxford, 
which  bear  his  name.  As  a  proof  of 
his  bluntness,  we  may  cite  hit  speech 
to  king  William,  after  his  fatal  fall 
from  his  horse.  Radcliffe  no  sooner 
saw  his  swollen  ankles,  than  he  unce- 
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remoniously  exclaimed,  *Let  me  tell 
your  majesty,  I  wouldn't  have  your 
two  legs  for  your  three  kingdoms !' 

Sir  John  Vanhrugh,  the  architect 
and  dramatic  poet,  held  Tarious  lucra- 
tive  posts  under  the  crown,  but,  from 
extravagance,  seldom  kept  himself  out 
of  difficulties.  His  '  Provoked  Wife,' 
and  *  Confederacy*  still  keep  the  stage  ; 
but  all  his  plays  are  tinged  with  the 
indelicacy  of  his  day.  He  built  Blen- 
heim house  for  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  a  splendid,  but  heavy  pile, 
with  scarcely  an  apartment  of  mag- 
nitude sufficiently  proportioned  to  the 
sixe  of  a  lordly  mansion. 

Thomoi  Gufff  sometime  a  book- 
seller in  Cornhill,  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  penurious  living,  the  pur- 
chase of  the  right  to  print  bibles,  the 
disreputable  practice  of  buying  up 
seamen's  prize- tickets,  and  by  spe- 
culations in  the  South  Sea  stock.  In 
die  end,  however,  he  made  good  use  of 
his  wealth :  he  gave  800,000/.  to  found 
the  hospital  in  Southwark,  which  bears 
his  name;  erected  almshouses  at  Tam- 
worth ;  and  left  80,000i.  to  be  divided 
amongst  such  as  could  prove  any  re- 
lationship towards  him. 

jDt.  Doddridge,  son  of  a  London 
oilman,  became  an  eminent  preacher 
amongst  the  dissenters.  He  resided 
at  Northampton  twenty-two  years,  re- 
spected as  a  divine,  successful  as  a 
teacher  of  youth,  and  belove^  as  a 
private  man  ;  and  died  at  Lisbon,  whi- 
ther he  had  gone  with  the  hope  of  re> 

INVXNTIONS,   DISCOVERIBS, 

Septennial  Partiamenttf  instead  of 
triennial,  fixed  by  the  parliament's  own 
act,  1716. 

Lomh^s  SUk-Uirowing  Machine  first 
used  at  Derby  1719,  whereby  one  water- 
wheel  moved26,586  wheels,  and  work- 
ed in  twenty-foun,  320  million  yards  of 
organzine  silk  thr^,  1721. — Jnoculo' 
tionfor  SmaUpox  tried  first  on  crimi- 
nals.— The  Aer  called  Porter  m- 
venled.  The  three  beers  in  use  in 
England  bad  been  long  known  by  the 
respective  names  of  twopenny,  ale,  and 
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Storing  his  health,  1775.  His  *  Family 
Expositor,'  and  '  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul,'  arc  the  most  va- 
luable of  his  works. 

Mamlltm^  made  bishop  of  Clermont 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  said  to  him  oo 
one  occasion,  *  When  I  hear  other 
preachers,  I  go  away  pleased  with 
them  ;  but  when  I  hear  you,  I  go  away 
displeased  with  myself!'  So  effective 
vras  his  style  in  the  pulpit,  that  invo- 
luntary murmurs  of  applause  would 
arise  amongst  his  congregation ;  and  in 
France  his  name  was  long  a  proverb, 
to  denote  one  having  the  superior  gifts 
of  eloquence. 

Sir  Robert  fFalpoU,  prime  mi- 
nister during  the  reigns  of  tne  first  and 
second  George.  In  Anne's  reign  he 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  through  party 
malice;  but  his  attachment  to  the 
Hanoverian  interest  occasioned  his  ra- 
pid advancement  by  George  I.  He 
impeached  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  Or^ 
mond,  and  Strafford,  and  by  his  labours 
to  preserve  peace  at  home  and  abroad, 
gained  areat  popularity;  yet  did  he 
attack  Uie  court  and  ministry,  when 
again  turned  out  by  the  Stanhope  ad- 
ministration, with  all  the  xeal  of  a  re* 
former.    Again  restored,  he  remained 

Frime  minister  till  1742 ;  when  George 
I.  created  him  earl  of  Orford,  and 
he  retired  to  his  estate  in  N(»folk, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
1745.  He  used  to  boast  that,  as  a 
politician,  he  knew  the  price  of  every 
man  amongst  his  opponents. 

INSTITUTIONS,   AND   USAGES. 

beer;  when  one  Harwood,  about 
17S0,  produced  a  liquor  which  par- 
took of  the  united  flavour  of  the  three, 
calling  it  entire  bult^  because  it  came 
from  one  cask.  This  beverage  being 
soon  in  request  by  porters  and  other 
labouring  men,  it  acquired  the  name 
of  porter**  beer  from  the  populaced — 
Pewter  made  fatt  of  Antimony  and 
Bismuth,  The  best  pewter  is  a  mix* 
ture  of  lead,  tin,  and  brass.  Brmss  is 
also  a  mixed  metal,  and  compounded 
of  copper  and  sine.     Steel  is  only  the 
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hardest  and  finest  iron  combined  with 
charcoal,  by  a  particular  process. — 
Loadstone,  or  magnet,  is  a  muddy  iron 
ore,  in  which  the  iron  is  modified  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  afford  a  passage 
to  a  fluid  called  the  magnetic  fluid.  It 
is  known  by  its  property  of  attracting 
steel-filings,  and  is  found  in  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Siberia.  The  pure  metalt 
are  seven  :  gold,  silver,  platina,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  and  tin ;  quicksilver 
is  an  imperfect  metal,  and  found 
mostly  in  the  silver-mines  of  South 
America,  Spain,  and  China. 

I'Vhitehall  Preacherships  founded , 
1721,  by  George  I.  with  suitable  al- 
lowances. The  preachers  are  twenty- 
four  in  number,  twelve  from  each  uni- 
versity. They  must  be  resident  fel- 
lows of  colleges  during  the  whole  time 
they  hold  the  office  ;  to  which  they  are 
appointed  by  the  bishop  of  London, 
as  dean  of  his  majesty*s  chapel. 

Stereotype  Printing  invented,  1725. 
Ged,  a  Scotsman,  discovered  the  prin- 
ciple of  stereotyping  ;  but  as  the  com- 
mon printers  opposed  him  virulently, 
the  art  was  neglected  for  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  when  Mr.  TiUoch  revived  it  in 
England,  Didot  at  Paris,  and  lord 
Stanhope  brought  it  to  perfection.  It 
is  effected  by  taking  an  impression  of 
each  page  of  type,  when  set  in  order  by 
the  compositor,  in  plaster  of  Paris : 
the  plaster-mould  thus  formed  is  baked 
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hard,  and  then  dipped  into  liquid  type- 
metal,  so  that  a  fac-simile  of  each 
page  of  printer's  type  is  produced ; 
and  this  imitative  page,  which  is,  of 
course,  one  fixed  mass,  is  capable  of 
giving  off  impressions  with  ink,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moveable  type  of 
the  printer.  By  this  process,  a  large 
number  of  plates  may  be  struck  from 
one  compositor's  work,  and  any  quan- 
tity of  copies  of  a  work  printed  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  :  books,  therefore, 
of  universal  demand,  such  as  bibles, 
are  always  stereotyped,  and  can,  from 
the  saving  of  labour  in  the  printing- 
office,  be  sold  at  a  lower  rate  than  any 
others.  Stereos  means  in  Greek  t/n- 
moveable, 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1703, 
Achmet  III.  Popes,  1700,  Clement 
XL;  1721,  Innocent  XIIL ;  1724, 
Benedict  XIIL  France.  1643,  Louis 
XIV.;  1715,  Louis  XV.  Russia. 
1696,  Peter  I.;  1725,  Catherine  L; 
1727,  Peter  II.  Sweden,  1697,  Charles 
XII.;  1719,  Ulrica-Eleonora;  1720, 
Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel.  Denmark 
and  Norway.  1699,  Frederick  IV. 
Portugal.  1705,  John  V.  Spain, 
1700,  Philip  V. ;  1724,  Louis  I.  and 
Philip  V.  Germany,  1711,  Charles 
VI.  Poland,  1609,  Frederick  Au- 
gustus. Prussia.  1713,  Frederick 
William  I. 
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GEORGE  IL,  KING  OF  ENGLAND. 
1727  TO  1760—33  years. 

Political  History,  George  IL  was  bom  at  Hanover  1683,  and  like  his 
father,  constantly  preferred  the  interests  of  his  German  state  to  those  of  his 
more  important  inheritance.  He  had  married,  1704,  Caroline,  princess  of 
Brandenburg-Anspach,  an  amiable  woman,  who  displayed  great  dignity  as 
queen  of  England,  and  was  always  the  warm  patron  of  the  learned,  and  the 
instant  friend  of  the  needy.  She  died  1737,  aged  fifty-four,  universally 
regretted.  By  her  the  king  had  eight  children;  the  most  distinguished  of 
whom  were  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  who  died  before  his  ftither,  and  whose 
son  George  III.  succeeded  to  the  throne;  William,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
a  bachelor,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  Pretender;  and  Louisoy  queen  of  Frede- 
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rick  V,  of  Denmark.  George  II.  was  short  and  well  shapen,  with  very  promi- 
nent eyes,  a  high  nose,  and  a  fair  complexion,  lie  was  prone  to  anger,  but 
easily  appeased;  otherwise  he  was  moderate  and  humane;  in  his  mode 
of  living,  temperate  and  regular.  He  was  fond  of  pomp  and  military  parade, 
and  personally  brave.  In  fact  he  loved  war  as  a  soldier,  and  corresponded  on 
the  subject  with  some  of  the  greatest  military  characters  of  the  continent.  He 
was  popular  throughout  his  reign  ;  and  was  very  generally  ftnd  sincerely 
regretted  at  his  decease. 

Political  History.  George  II.  succeeded  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-five, 
when  the  two  paities,  into  which  the  nation  had  so  long  been  divided,  had 
changed  their  names  from  whig  and  tory  to  the  court  and  country  parties. 
Throughout  the  greatest  portion  of  this  reign  there  seem  to  have  been  two  grand 
objects  of  controversy,  namely,  the  national  debt  (thirty  millions),  and  the 
number  of  forces  to  be  kept  in  pay.  The  court  party  constantly  found  excuse;!, 
notwithstanding  a  profound  and  continued  peace,  to  increase  the  one  and  not 
diminish  the  other,  and  were  constantly  victorious.  The  next  thing  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  charitable  corporation,  whereby  a  society  of  men,  under  the  plea 
uf  raising  a  capital  of  23,000/.,  to  lend  money  at  legal  interest  to  the  poor  upon 
small  pledges,  increased  that  capital  to  600,000/.,  and  then  decamped  with  the 
money.  N  o  less  than  six  members  of  parliament,  besides  many  persons  of  higher 
rank,  were  found  to  be  concerned  in  this  act  of  fiaud ;  and  it  was  long  before  the 
public  forgot  the  circumstance.  This  happened  in  1731 ;  and  in  1732  Wal* 
pole  formed  a  scheme  to  fix  a  general  excise^  by  commencing  with  tobacco, 
which  was  to  pay  no  customs  on  importation,  but  fourpence  per  pound  when 
sold  out  of  the  government  warehouses,  where  it  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on 
arrival.  So  violent  was  the  popular  ferment,  that  the  commons  threw  out  the 
bill,  alarmed  at  the  threats  of  the  crowds  which  daily  beset  the  house ;  the 
minister  was  burned  in  effigy  ;  and  a  new  parliament  called.  Walpole  having 
succeeded,  in  this  new  assembly,  in  his  design  to  drive  out  the  country  party, 
passed  several  useful  laws  to  gain  popularity,  and  then  declared  war  with 
Spain,  1739. 

£ver  since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  Spaniards  had  insulted  the  commerce 
of  England ;  and  as  a  right  of  cutting  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Campeacby  in 
South  America,  gave  the  British  frequent  opportunities  of  pushinfi^  in  contra- 
band commodities  upon  that  continent,  the  Spaniards,  in  revenge,  declared  no 
more  logwood  should  be  cut.  Hostilities  thereupon  commencing,  the  British 
admiral  Veinon  destroyed  the  fortifications  of  Porto  Belio;  while  Anson,  after 
a  voyage  of  three  years*  duration,  in  which  he  circumnavigated  the  globe, 
returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  a  Spanish  galleon  and  other  prizes,  valued  at 
600,000/.,  though  he  lost  a  complete  fleet  in  the  stormy  South  Seas.  But  the 
attack  of  the  English  on  Carthagena  failed,  and  after  great  loss,  they  re-embarked 
their  troops,  and  retumed  home,  1741;  whereupon  the  popular  indignation  forced 
Walpole  to  resign,  and  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  peers  as  earl  of  Orford. 

No  less  than  407  British  ships  having  been  captured  in  the  contest  with 
Spain,  tlie  nation  became  disgusted  with  naval  aflairs ;  and  at  once  entered 
into  the  quarrels  that  were  beginning  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  had  died,  and  Stanislaus,  who  had  been  nominated  by  Charles 
XII. y  had  been  supported  by  the  French  in  his  attempt  upon  the  throne,  but 
was  put  down  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians.  The  emperor  of  Germany  dying 
in  1740,  the  French,  regardless  of  treaties,  particularly  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  caused  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  crowned  emperor ;  and  the  Prus- 
sians aided  them  on  this  occasion.  England,  however,  stood  forth  in  Maria 
Theresa's  defence,  and  Holland  and  Russia  soon  becoming  her  allies,  the 
nominal  emperor  was  obliged  to  fly ;  and,  stripped  even  of  Bavariai  his  inherit* 
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ance,  he  passed  henceforward  a  life  of  obscurity  at  Frankfort.  Meanwhile  the 
En^lish  and  Hanoverians  were  trying  to  eflTecl  a  junction  with  Maria  Theresa's 
ireneral,  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  order  to  crush  the  French  at  a  blow.  The 
earl  of  Stair  and  king  George  II.  himself  were  in  command  ;  but  near  the  village 
of  Dellingen,  the  French  contrived  to  surround  them,  and,  had  they  acted  without 
precipitation,  would  have  made  the  British  army,  king  and  all,  prisoners.  Their 
impetuosity,  however,  saved  Britain  this  disgrace ;  and  they  were  ultimately 
driven  back  across  the  Mayne,  with  a  loss  of  500  men  ;  a  victory  whicb  was 
long  celebrated  in  England,  and  to  commemorate  which  the  well-known  Tt 
Denm  of  Handel  was  composed. 

The  French  were  about  to  invade  England  after  this  defeat,  with  the  Pre- 
tender at  their  head,  when  admiral  Norris  dispersed  their  fleet.  They,  how- 
t'ver,  appeared  with  120,000  men  in  the  Netherlands,  under  count  Saxe  ;  and 
the  allies,  amongst  whom  were  the  English  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
were  defeated  by  them  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Fonteiioy,  1744,  with  the  loss  of 
12,000  men.  Immediately  after  this  disaster,  Charles  Fxiward,  the  young 
Pretender,  son  of  the  Pretender  prince  James,  landed  in  Scotland  with  a  few 
followers,  and  a  ship-load  of  arms,  1745  ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Highlanders 
of  certain  clans,  entered  Edinburgh,  and  routed  Sir  John  Cope  and  the  English 
forces  at  Preston-pans.  Had  the  prince  marched  at  once  into  England,  the 
consequences  would  probably  have  been  serious  to  the  party  in  power;  but  he 
remained  in  Edinburgh,  waiting  for  succours  which  had  been  promised  him, 
but  which  never  arrived  ;  so  that  the  season  of  action  was  lost.  Though  general 
\Vade  could  not  get  his  6000  Dutch  troops  to  act  against  Charles  Edward,  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  soon  arrived  from  Flanders  with  a  detachment  of  well- 
disciplined  dragoons  and  infantry;  and  Charles  Edward,  having  been  com> 
pelled  by  the  quarrels  amongst  his  Highland  generals,  to  retreat  to  Edinburgh, 
after  advancing  within  100  miles  of  London,  found  himself  opposed  by  14,000 
well-supplied  and  veteran  soldiers.  An  engagement  ensued  at  Culloden,  near 
Inverness,  in  which  the  Pretender's  troops  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  himself  compelled  to  fly.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  behaved  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  greatest  cruelty,  refusing  quarter  to  the  wounded, 'the  unarmed, 
and  the  defenceless  ;  and  many  were  slain  who  had  only  been  spectators  of  the 
combat,  the  soldiers  themselves  doing  the  ofiice  of  the  common  executioner. 
Thiriy-seven  officers,  adherents  of  the  Pretender,  were  executed  as  traitors  at 
Kennington-common,  Carlisle,  and  York,  respectively  ;  and  the  earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock, lord  Balmerino,  and  lord  Lovat,  were  put  to  death  with  the  usual  solemn 
ceremonial.  The  Highlanders  of  Scotland  were  commanded  henceforth  to  wear 
clothes  of  the  common  fashion,  laying  aside  their  military  dress  and  arms ;  and 
the  power  of  their  chieftains  was  wholly  destroyed,  every  man  being  granted  a 
participation  in  the  common  liberty,  to  the  abolition  of  clanship  for  ever. 
Prince  C^harles  Edward,  meanwhile,  with  a  price  of  30,000/.  upon  his  head, 
wandered  six  months  in  the  frightful  wilds  of  Gtengary ;  and,  like  his  great- 
uncle,  Charles  II.,  was  eventually,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  faithful  adherents,  put 
safely  on  shore  in  France.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden  to  Flanders,  to  take  the  command  of  an  army  to  which  he  was  by  no 
means  equal.  The  French  recovered  every  fortress  which  the  duke  of  MarU 
borough  had  taken ;  and  had  not  admirals  Anson,  Warren,  and  Hawke  made 
some  captures  of  French  ships,  the  English  afl&irs  would  have  been  in  a  des- 
perate stkte.  At  lengtli  Louis,  tired  of  the  contest,  proposed  a  peace ;  and  a 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1749. 

In  1751  died  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales,  beloved  by  the  majority  for  hit 
good  nature,  and  his  opposition  to  the  ministry.  So  much  bad  he  displeased 
his  royal  parent  on  the  latter  accouot|  that  diey  seldom  met  amicably ;  and 
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when,  on  a  former  occasion,  prince  Frederick  had  offended  the  king  in  a  family 
matter,  a  public  order  was  issued  to  the  effect,  that  all  who  visit^  the  prince 
would  be  refused  admission  at  court. 

War  again  broke  out  with  France  1756,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  that 
power  to  the  introduction  of  British  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia ;  a  territory  which 
the  English  were  anxious  to  possess,  in  order  the  better  to  defend  their  Ameri- 
can colonies  and  fishery.  Although  the  British  arms  met  with  little  success  in 
Nova  Scotia,  many  French  ships  were  taken ;  and  nothing  was  then  talked  of 
but  an  invasion  of  England.  Fifty  thousand  men  were  brought  down  to  the 
French  shores,  to  embark  in  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the  opposite  coasts :  but, 
from  some  undefined  cause,  the  attempt  was  laid  aside  for  an  attack  on 
Minorca.  Admiral  Byng  was  instantly  despatched  to  raise  the  siege ;  but 
sailins  away  without  effecting  his  object,  he  was  tried  on  his  return  to  England, 
and  snot ;  though  he  protested  his  innocence  as  to  any  treacherous  intent.  The 
British  ministry  then  entered  into  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  pro- 
mised to  protect  Hanover  from  the  French ;  and  thus  England  and  Prussia 
found  themselves  opposed  alone  to  the  allied  powers  of  France,  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Sweden. 

The  two  powers,  however,  desperate  as  was  their  case,  succeeded  against 
their  enemies.  By  the  spirited  conauct  of  colonel  Clive,  who  had  recently  been 
a  clerk  of  the  East  India  company,  all  the  French  towns  and  fiictories  on  the 
Cororoandel  coast  in  India,  except  Pondicherri,  were  seized  by  the  English ; 
while,  in  1759,  the  French  possessions  in  North  America  fell  rapidly  before 
the  British  arms,  general  Wolfe  at  length  entering  Quebec  as  a  conqueror, 
and  all  Canada  surrendering  to  his  troops.  So  did  France,  as  if  by  magic 
influence,  lose  her  hold  upon  her  chief  territories  both  in  the  East  and 
West ;  added  to  which,  the  vigorous  measures  of  the  new  ministry  ooder  Mr. 
Pitt,  afterwards  earl  of  Chatham,  seemed  to  threaten  the  very  annihilation  of 
her  power.  Though  Hanover  had  fallen  before  the  French,  by  the  capitulation 
of  Closter-Seven,  a  reinforcement  from  England  enabled  the  king  of  Prussia  to 

Sroceed  against  the  Russians ;  while  7000  English,  under  duke  Ferdinand  of 
Irunswick,  defeated  80,000  French  at  Minden,  1759.  The  British  army  in 
Germany  was  soon  after  augmented  to  30,000,  and  continued  opposed  to  the 
French  with  various  success,  till  they  retired  in  October  1760  mto  winter- 
quartei-s. 

This  measure  had  no  sooner  been  taken,  than  news  arrived  of  the  death  of 
George  II.  He  had  risen  at  his  usual  hour,  October  25,  and  observed  to  the 
lord  in  waiting,  that,  as  the  weather  was  fine,  he  would  walk  before  break&st  in 
the  gardens  of  Kensington,  where  he  tlien  resided.  In  a  few  minutes  aAer  his 
retuin,  being  lefi  alone  in  his  room,  he  was  heard  to  fidl  with  violence  upon  the 
floor.  His  attendants  hurried  into  the  apartment,  and  lifted  him  upon  bis  bed ; 
when  he  desired  with  a  faint  voice  that  tne  princess  Amelia  might  be  sent  for: 
but  before  she  could  reach  bis  chamber,  be  had  expired.  He  was  in  the 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age^  and  was  buried  in  Westminster^bbey. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Charitable  Corporatums  Fraud,  1731, 
as  in  the  history. 

ITiePorteoia  Riot,  1736.  The  Scot- 
tish people,  unaccustomed  to  imposts^ 
and  regarding  them  at  an  unjust  ag- 
gression upon  their  ancient  liberties, 
made  no  scnipla  to  elude  them  by 
smuggling,  wbowfer  it  was  possible  to 


do  so,  throughout  the  reigns  of  the  first 
and  second  ueorge.  In  one  instance, 
however,  the  revenue  officcis  had  suc- 
ceeded in  <)etecting  Wilson,  a  baker  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  and  in  ruining  him 
by  the  fines  levied  upon  him  for  his 
practices.  This  man,  while  infariated 
by  his  losses,  happening  to  baar  that 
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the  collector  of  the  customs  at  Kirk- 
caldy was  at  a  house  in  a  Deigbbouring 
village,  with  a  large  sum  of  govern- 
ment-money in  his  possession,  attacked 
him  with  three  associates,  and  took 
200/.  from  his  person  ;  but,  together 
wiih  his  chief  accomplice,  Robertson^ 
he  was  apprehended  with  the  booty  in 
his  pockets,  and  condemned  to  death. 
It  was  customary  for  such  as  had  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  to  attend  di- 
vine service  in  the  Tolbooth  church  on 
the  Sunday  previous  to  the  day  of  exe- 
cution; and  thither  the  two  culprits 
were  accordingly  conveyed,  guarded 
by  four  soldiers.     Scarcely  were  the 
parties  seated,  when  Wilson  suddenly 
seized  two  of  the  guards  in  his  arms^ 
and  calling  out,  '  Geordie,  do  for  your 
life!'  snatched  hold  of  a  third  by  the 
coat-collar  with  his  teeth ;  on  which 
Robertson,  tripping    up    the   fourth, 
sprung  over  the  seats  with  incredible 
agility,  and  got  clear  off.     On  the  fol- 
lowing Wednesday,  Wilson  was  carried 
to  the  Grass-market,  and   executed. 
The  crowd  assembled  was  immense; 
but  all  was  quiet  till  the  executioner 
ascended  the  ladder  to  cut  down  the 
body;    when  he  was  saluted  with  a 
volley  of  stones,  many  of  which  struck 
and  injured  the  town-guard,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Porteous.     This 
person,  enraged  at  what  he  oonsidered 
an  insult  to  his  authority,  ordered  his 
men  to  fire,  himself,  it  is  said,  setting 
the  example,  without  either  reading  the 
riot-act,  or  consulting  the  magistrates; 
by  which  four  of  the  spectators  were 
killed,  and  eleven  severely  wounded. 
As  the  magistrates  were  intimidated  by 
the  tlireats  of  the  multitude,  they  were 
compelled  to  bring  Porteous  to  trial, 
as  the  sole  author  of  so  many  deaths ; 
when,  being  found  guilty,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  on  the  spot  where 
Wilson    had    suffered.     A  reprieve, 
however,  arrived  from  London  at  the 
hour  appointed  for  execution ;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  most  unexampled 
riot  in  Edinbuigh.     After  a  night's 
labour,  the  Tolbooth,  or  Newgate,  was 
broken  open ,  the  prisoners  set  loose,  and 
Porteous,  who  was  celebrating  his  deli- 


very with  a  party  of  friends,  seized,  and 
carried  by  the  people  to  instant  death. 
Unable  to  obtain  the  usual  apparatus, 
the  mob  hung  him  on  a  dyer's  beam, 
and  then  quietly  dispersed.  Wheu 
queen  Carolme,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
her  consort  on  the  continent,  had  sent 
down  the  reprieve,  heard  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  disregarded, 
she,  in  the  height  of  her  displeasure, 
exclaimed  in  the  midst  of  the  council, 
'  that  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an 
insult,  she  would  make  Scotland  a 
hunting-field.'  '  In  that  case.  Madam,* 
returned  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  with  a 
profound  bow,  *l  will  take  leave  of 
your  majesty,  and  go  down  to  my 
own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready.' 
Milder  courses,  however,  were  recom- 
mended, and  adopted  ;  but  it  is  sin- 
gular that,  although  many  were  ex- 
amined on  suspicion  of  having  been 
concerned  in  the  riot,  and  the  investi- 
gation extended  over  years,  not  a  single 
individual  was  ultimately  convicted. 

Escape  of  Prince  Charles  Edward^ 
1746.      On    quitting    CuUoden,   the 
prince  was  conveyed  to  Long  island, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time  concealed  ; 
but  some  troops  being  in  pursuit  of 
him  thither.  Miss  Flora  Macdonald,  a 
young  lady  animated  by  the  sacred 
principle  of  loyalty,  offered  to  accom- 
pany him  in  an  open  boat  to  Skye, 
though  the    coast  they  were  to  quit 
was  guarded  by  ships.   Charles,  dress- 
ing  himself  in  woman's  clothes,  and 
taking  the  name  of  Betty  Bourke,  con- 
sented to  become  her  Irish  waiting- 
servant  ;  and  they  crossed,  after  seve- 
ral shots  had  been  fired  to  bring  them 
to,  from  Long  island  to  the  seat  of  Sir 
Alexander    Macdonald    at    Mugstot. 
Here  lady  Macdonald  settled  that  he 
should  remain  for  a  few  hours,  on  a  hill 
near  the  house;    while  her  relative. 
Miss  Flora,  dined  with  her.    At  lady 
Margaret's  table  dined  also  an  officer 
of  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  sta- 
tioned here  with  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
watch  for  the  prince,  should  he  land  in 
Skye;  and  she  often,  after  the  escape 
of  the  latter,  laughed  at  the  officer  in 
question^  for  her  skill  in    deceifing; 
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him.    The  repast  being  over,  Flora  on 
horseback,  followed  by  her  Irish  ser- 
vant, Ringsburgh,  a  respectable  laird, 
and    the  servant  of    the    latter,    all 
on   foot,    proceeded   to   Kingsburgh*s 
house  ;  and  in  their  way  thither,  hav- 
ing to  cross  a  brook,  Charles,  that  bis 
clothes  might  not  get  wet,  held  them 
up  a  great  deal  higher  than  ladies  are 
accustomed  to  do  ;    and  being  cau- 
tioned as  to  this  point,  he,  on  passing 
a  second  rivulet,  did  not  hold  them  up 
at   all,  but  let  them  float  upon  the 
water,  which  some  women  on  the  spot 
observing,  said  *  she  looked  more  like 
a  man  than  a  woman,  and  perhaps  it 
was  the  prince/    The  prince  slept  at 
Kingsburgh*s  more  soundly  and  for  a 
longer  time  than  he  had  been  able  for 
many  nights  to  do ;  and  the  next  day 
proceeded  to  Portree,  as  before,  after 
Kingsbuigh  had  given  him  a  new  pair 
of  shoes,  his  old  ones  being  terribly 
worn.  *  These,'  observed  the  old  laird, 
'  I   will  keep   until    you   are   safely 
settled  at  St.  James's/  Charles  smiled 
and  said,  *  Be  as  good  as  your  word  !* 
Kingsburgh  kept  them  as  long  as  he 
lived  ;  and  they  were  bought  at  his 
decease,  by  a    zealous  Jacobite,  for 
twenty  guineas.     His  wife,  after  the 
prince  had  departed,  folded  up  the 
sheets  in  whicn  he  had  slept,  never 
allowed  them  to  be  washed  more,  and 
was  buried  in  them  as  a  winding- 
sheet. 

On  the  road  to  Portree,  Charles, 
fearing  detection  on  account  of  his 
awkwardness,  changed  his  petticoats 
for  a  tartan  short  coat  and  waistcoat, 
with  philibeg,  and  short  hose,  a  plaid, 
wig,  and  bonnet.  At  Portree,  Miss 
Flora  quitted  the  prince ;  and  the 
Macleods,  who  had  fought  for  him 
and  been  wounded  at  Culloden,  con- 
veyed him  thence  to  their  island  of 
Kasay.  As  the  place  had  been  wholly 
laid  waste  by  the  English  soldiery, 
they  hastily  constructed  a  but  for  the 
wanderer ;  and  he  pleased  the  High- 
kndert  during  his  nrst  meal,  by  pre- 
ferring oaten  bread  and  whiskey  to 
wheaten  bread  and  brandv ;  declaring 
he  would  take  only  the  Jormtr  staple 


commodities  of  the  land  of  his  fathers 
so  long  as  they  lasted  to  him.     Young 
Ilasay  had  secretly  taken  a  kid  from  his 
own  flock,  and  now  dressed  it  for  sup- 
per ;  and  the  attendants  keeping  watch 
whilst  Charles  slept,  they  observed  him 
start  frequently,  and   now  and   then 
exclaim  in  a   murmuring  tone,  *  Oh 
God  !  poor  Scotland  V     As  there  was 
difficulty    in    ascertaining    at    Rasay 
whether  a  French  ship  could  be  found, 
the    whole    party  returned    to  Skye, 
where  Charles  had  now  a  cow-house 
for  his  residence.     It  was  here  that  the 
prince  desired   Malcolm  Macleod  to 
walk  with  him  a  little  way  from  the 
house ;    when  he  opened  his  mind, 
saying,    *  I    deliver    myself  to  you. 
Conduct  me  forth  with  to  the  laird  of 
M*Kinnon*s  country.'    Malcolm  ob- 
jected  that  it  was  dangerous,  as   so 
many  parties  of  soldiers  were  in  mo- 
tion. He  answered,  'There  is  nothing 
now  to  be  done  without  danger.*    He 
then  said,  that  Malcolm  must  be  the 
master,  and  he  the  servant ;  so  he  took 
the  bag  in  which  his  linen  was  put  up, 
and  carried  it  on  his  shoulder;  and 
observing  that  his  waistcoat,  which  was 
of  scarlet  tartan   with  a    gold  twist 
button,  was  finer  than  Malcolm's,  he 
put  on  Malcolm's  waistcoat,  and  gave 
him  his.     Malcolm,  thoufi^  an  excel- 
lent walker,  found  himself  excelled  by 
the  prince,  who  told  him  he  should 
not  much  mind  the  parties  that  were 
looking  for  him,  were  he  once  but  a 
musket-shot  from  them;  but  that  he 
was  somewhat  afraid  of  the    Iligh- 
landers  who  were  against  him,  and 
who,  though  they  would  not  betray 
him  to  his  enemies,  would  not  mind 
assassinating  him.    As  they  proceeded 
through  the  mountains,  taking  many  a 
circuit  to  avoid  houses,  Malcolm,  to 
try  his  resolution,    asked   him   what 
they  should  do,  should  they  fall  in 
with  a  party  of  soldiers.  He  answered, 
'Fight  to  be  sure!*    Having  asked 
Malcolm  if  be  should  be  known  io  his 
present  dress,  and  Malcolm  having 
replied  he   would,  he   said,   'Then 
I'll   blacken   my  fkce  with  powder. 
*That,'  said   Malcolm,   *  would  dis- 
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cover  you  at  once.*  *  Then,*  said  he, 
'  I  must  be  put  in  the  greatest  disha- 
bille/ So  he  pulled  off  his  wig,  tied 
a  handkerchief  round  his  head,  and 
put  his  nightcap  over  it,  tore  the 
ruffles  from  his  shirt,  took  the 
buckles  out  of  his  shoes,  and  made 
JVlalcolm  fasten  them  with  strings ;  but 
still  Malcolm  thought  he  would  be 
known.  *!  have  so  odd  a  face,  said 
he,  that  no  man  ever  saw  me  but  he 
would  know  me  again.'  He  seemed 
unwilling  to  give  credit  to  the  horrid 
narrative  of  men  being  massacred  in 
cold  blood,  after  victory  had  declared 
for  the  army  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Cumberland.  He  could  not  allow 
himself  to  think  that  a  general  could 
be  so  barbarous. 

When  they  were  near  M*Kinnon*8 
house  (in  Skye),  they  met  a  roan 
named  Ross,  who  had  been  a  private 
soldier  in  the  Highland  army.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  steadily  on  the  prince, 
then  clapped  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 

*  Alas  !  is  this  the  case  ?'  Finding 
that  there  was  now  a  discovery,  Mal- 
colm asked,    *  What's  to    be  done?' 

*  Swear  him  to  secrecy,*  answered  prince 
Charles.*  Upon  which  Malcolm  drew 
his  dirk,  and  on  the  naked  blade  made 
him  swear  that  he  would  say  nothing 
of  having  seen  the  prince,  till  his  es- 
cape should  be  made  public.  Mal- 
colm's sister,  whose  house  they  reached 
pretty  early  in  the  morning,  asked  him 
who  that  was  with  him  ?  He  said  it 
was  one  Louis  Caw  from  Crieff,  who 
being  a  fugitive  like  himself,  he  had 
engaged  him  as  his  servant ;  but  that 
he  had  fallen  sick.  Her  husband  was 
gone  a  little  way  from  home ;  but  was 
expected  every  minute  to  return.  She 
put  for  her  brother  a  plentiful  High- 
land breakfast.  Prince  Charles  acted 
the  servant  well,  sitting  at  a  respectful 
distance,  with  his  bonnet  off.  Mal- 
colm then  said  to  him,  '  Mr.  Caw  you 
have  as  much  need  of  this  as  I  have : 
there  is  enough  for  us  both  :  you  had 
better  draw  near  and  share  with  me!' 
Upon  which  he  rose,  made  a  profound 
bow,  sat  down  at  table,  and  eat  very 
heartily.    After  this  there  came  an  old 


woman,  who,  according  to  ancient 
hospitality,  brought  warm  water,  and 
washed  Malcolm's  feet.  He  desired 
her  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  poor  man 
who  attended  him.  She  at  first  seemed 
averse  to  this,  thinking  him  beneath 
her,  and  in  the  periphrastic  language 
of    the     Highlanders,    said    warmly, 

*  Though  I  washed  your  fiaither*s  son's 
feet,  why  should  I  wash  his  father's 
son's  feet  ?*  She  was,  however,  per- 
suaded to  do  it.  They  then  went  to 
bed,  and  slept  for  some  time ;  and 
when  Malcolm  awoke,  he  was  told 
that  Mr.  John  M'Rinnon,  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, was  in  sight.  He  sprang 
out  to  talk  to  him  before  he  should  see 

Srince  Charles.  After  saluting  him, 
lalcolm,  pointing  to  the  sea,  said, 
'  What,  John,  if  the  prince  should  be 
prisoner  on  board  one  of  those  ten- 
ders ?*    *  God  forbid  !*  replied  John. 

*  What  if  we  had  him  here?*  said  Mai- 
colm.  '  I  wish  we  had,'  answered 
John,  '  we  should  take  care  of  him.* 
'  Well,  John, 'said  Malcolm,  *  he  is  in 
your  house.*  John,  in  a  transport  of 
joy,  wanted  to  run  directly  in,  and  pay 
his  obeisance ;  but  Malcolm  stopped 
him,  saying,  *  Now  is  your  time  to 
behave  well,  and  do  nothing  that  can 
discover  him.*  John  composed  him- 
self,  and  having  sent  away  all  his  ser- 
vants upon  different  errands,  was  in- 
troduced into  the  presence  of  his  guest, 
and  was  then  desired  to  go  and  get 
ready  a  boat  lying  near  his  house, 
which,  though  but  a  small  leaky  one, 
they  resolved  to  take,  rather  than  go  to 
the  laird  of  M*Kinnon.  Jolm  Mac 
Kinnon,  however,  thought  otherwise; 
and  upon  his  return,  told  them  that 
his  chief  and  lady  M'Kinnon  were 
coming  in  the  laird's  boat.  Prince 
Charles  said  to  his  trusty  Malcolm,  *  I 
am  sorry  for  this,  but  must  make  the 
best  of  it.'  M'Kinnon  then  walked 
up  from  the  shore,  and  did  homage  to 
the  prince,  while  his  lady  waited  in  a 
cave,  to  which  they  all  afterwards  re- 
paired, and  were  entertained  with  cold 
meat  and  wine. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod  being  now 
superseded    by  the  laird    of  M*Kia- 
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Don,  desired  leare  to  return  to  Rasay, 
whereon  the  prince  bade  him  a  cor- 
dial adieu,  and  insisted  on  his  accept- 
ing a  silver  stocL-buckle,  and  ten 
guineas  from  his  purse,  though,  as  Mal- 
colm said,  it  did  not  appear  to  contain 
above  forty.  Malcolm  begged  to  be 
excused,  saving  that  he  had  a  few 
guineas  at  his  service;  but  Charles 
answered,  'You  will  have  need  of  mo- 
ney ;  and  I  shall  get  enough  when  I  come 
upon  the  mainland.  The  laird  of 
M'Kinnon  then  conveyed  the  prince  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Knoidart.  In  this 
manner  did  the  descendant  of  the  unfor- 
tunate James  rove  about  the  country  of 
his  fathers ;  and  it  was  not  until  five 
months  from  this  period,  that  a  priva^ 
teer  of  St  Maloes,  hired  by  his  friends, 
aiiived  in  Lochranach,  in  which  he 
embarked  in  the  most  wretched  attire. 
He  was  clad  in  a  short  coat  of  black 
frieze,  threadbare;  over  which  was  a 
common  Highland  plaid,  girt  round 
him  by  a  belt,  from  which  hung  a 
pistol  and  dagger.  He  had  not  been 
shifted  for  many  weeks ;  his  eyes  were 
hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  consti- 
tution greatly  impaired  by  famine  and 
fiitigue.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Cameron  of  Lochicl,  and  other  exiles, 
who  had  shared  all  his  calamities  after 
his  quitting  Skye.  They  set  sail  for 
France ;  and  after  having  been  chased 
by  two  £nglish  men-of-war,  arrived  in 
safety  at  Roseau,  near  Morlaix,  in 
Bretagne.  The  prince  never  again  re- 
visited Britain,  and  died  at  Florence 
1788.     (See  Cardinal  York.) 

Execution  of  Eugene  Aram,  1759. 
As  Mr.  Bulwer  has  given  by  his  popu- 
lar novel  a  sort  of  historical  impress  to 
this  event,  it  must  be  recorded  that 
Aiam  was  a  market-gardener's  son  of 
Newly,  Yorkshire;  and  that,  having 
natural  abilities,  he  obtained  by  his 
own  labour  enough  Greek  and  Latin  to 
set  up  a  school  at  Knaresborough. 
About  1745  one  Daniel  Clarke,  a  shoe- 
maker of  that  place,  was  suddenly 
missing  under  tuspicioos  circum- 
stances ;  but  as  hit  anun  were  known 
to  be  in  a  deianged  state,  he  was  gene- 
nllj  supposed  to  ha?e  abtconded  firom 


his  creditors,  till  full  thirteen  years 
afterwards,  when  an  imprudent  expres- 
sion, dropped  by  one  liichard  House- 
man, respecting  a  skeleton  then  disco- 
vered in  a  cavern  called  St.  Robert's 
cave,  caused  him  to  be  taken  into  cus- 
tody, as  one  concerned  in  the  murder 
of  Clarke.  From  Houseman's  confies- 
sion,  an  order  was  issued  for  the  appre- 
hension also  of  Aram,  who  had  long 
since  quitted  his  native  county,  and 
been  usher  in  various  schools;  in 
which  occupation  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages, 
and  evinced  some  taste  as  a  poet;  In 
1758  he  was  lodged  in  York  castle,  on 
the  charge  above  mentioned,  brought 
to  trial  on  the  3d  of  August,  1759,  and, 
notwithstanding  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent, argumentative,  and  pathetic  de- 
fences ever  known,  fully  convicted  on 
the  testimony  of  Houseman,  corrobo- 
rated by  strong  circumstantial  evidence. 
Aram  eventually  acknowledged  his 
guilt ;  but  on  being  summoned  to  exe- 
cution, it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
contrived  to  wound  the  veins  of  his  arm 
in  two  places  with  his  raxor ;  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  extinct,  and  being  con- 
veyed in  a  state  of  stupor  to  the  gadlows, 
he  underwent  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
and  was  afterwards  gibbeted  in  Knares- 
borough forest.  His  trial  produced  at 
the  moment,  a  sensation  fully  equal  to 
that  of  Thurtell  in  later  times. 

Eddustane  Lighthaute  completed, 
1759.  Ine  Eddystone  rocks  are  situated 
twelve  miles  and  a  half  off  the  Devon- 
shire coast;  and  a  lighthouse  was 
first  erected  on  them  by  Mr.  Winstan- 
ley,  1696,  in  consequence  of  the  teni- 
ble  wrecks  they  had  recently  occa- 
sioned. The  difficulties  of  the  under- 
Uiking  were  many,  and  the  dangers  not 
less ;  fur  the  rocks  are  surrounded  by 
a  deep  and  troubled  ocean,  which 
covers  the  greater  part  of  them ;  and 
whenever  it  blows  hard,  rolls  over  them 
with  resistless  fury.  The  light  was  put 
up  in  1698  ;  and  in  November,  1703, 
the  &bric  wanting  some  repairs,  Mr. 
Winstanley  went  down  to  Plymouth 
to  superintend  the  perfbrmanoe  of 
them.    The  opinion  of  the  common 
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this  period  was,  that  the 
building  would  not  be  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Winstanley  held  difler-p 
ent  sentiments,  and  when  the  pre- 
sumed danger  was  mentioned  to  him 
previously  to  his  going  offto  the  rocks,  he 
replied,  '  1  am  so  well  assured  of  the 
strength  of  it,  that  I  should  only  wish 
to  be  there  in  the  greatest  storm  that 
ever  blew  under  the  face  of  the  hea- 
vens.* In  this  he  was  too  soon  grati- 
fied ;  for  while  he  was  in  the  light- 
house, a  dreadful  storm  began,  which 
raged  most  violently  on  the  night  of  the 
26th  of  November,  1703  ;  and  on  the 
ensuing  morning  not  a  vestige  of  the 
structure  was  to  be  seen. 

The  building  had  not  been  long 
destroyed,  before  a  homeward  bound 
Virginian  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks ; 
a  calamity  which  induced  benevolent 
persons  to  hasten  the  restoration  of  the 
£ddy stone.  A  captain  Lovett,  there- 
fore, completed  a  second  one  in  1709: 
and  during  its  construction,  Louis 
XIV.  being  at  war  with  England,  a 
French  privateer  made  prisoners  of  the 
men  at  work  upon  it,  and  carried  them, 
together  with  their  tools,  to  France, 
"^rhe  transaction  having  reached  the 
ears  of  Louis,  he  most  nobly  ordered 
them  to  be  released,  and  the  captors 
to  be  put  in  their  place ;  declaring  that, 
'  though  at  war  with  England,  he  was 
not  at  war  with  mankind.'  He  even 
sent  buck  the  men  to  their  work  with 
presents,  observing,  'that  the  light- 
house was  of  service  to  all  nations 
having  occasion  to  navigate  the  channel 
that  divides   France  from   England.* 
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This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire 
1755,  and  the  three  light-keepers  were 
with  difficulty  saved  by  boats.  One 
of  these,  Henry  Hall,  ninety-four  years 
of  age,  told  the  surgeon  who  attended 
him,  that  while  looking  up  the  build- 
ing (as  the  fire  began  at  the  top)  a 
quantity  of  molten  lead  had  suddenly 
poured  down  upon  him,  some  of  which 
had  gone  down  his  throat.  The  thing 
seemed  incredible  to  Dr.  Spry;  but 
on  the  eleventh  day,  the  man  dying 
suddenly  in  great  agony,  his  body  was 
opened,  and  there  was  found  in  the 
stomach  a  solid  piece  of  lead,  of  a  flat 
oval  form,  weighing  seven  ounces. 

Notwithstanding  this  second  failure, 
Mr.  Smeaton,  the  engineer,  was  ap- 
pointed to  commence  a  lighthouse  of 
stone  on  the  rocks,  1 756 ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober 1759  a  happy  period  was  put  to 
the  undertaking,  without  loss  of  life  or 
limb  to  any  one  concerned  in  it.  It 
now  only  remained  to  wait  for  a  storm, 
to  try  the  solidity  of  the  edifice.  The 
hard  weather  of  1759,  1760,  1761^ 
appeared  to  make  no  impression  upon 
it.  The  year  1762  was  ushered  in  by 
a  tempest  of  the  greatest  violence,  the 
rage  of  which  was  such^  that  one  of 
those  who  had  been  used  to  foretel  its 
downfal,  was  heard  to  say^  '  if  the  £d- 
dystone  be  now  standing,  it  will  stand 
for  ever !'  From  that  time,  any  doubt 
of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  build- 
ing has  been  so  entirely  out  of  men's 
minds,  that  whatever  storms  have  hap- 
pened since,  qo  inquiry  has  ever  been 
made  concerning  it. 


CHIEF   FOREIGN    EVENTS. 


Law's  Projects^  1716.  John  Law, 
a  Scotsman  of  bad  character,  who  bad 
been  condemned  to  death  for  man- 
slaughter, after  having  proposed  to  the 
British  parliament  various  wild  plans 
of  finance,  was  permitted  by  the  regent 
of  France  to  found  a  bank  at  Paris, 
1716,  which  became  the  national  depo- 
sitory ;  and  to  this  were  added  the  in- 
terests of  the  Mississippi  company.  The 
hopes  of  immense  gain  gradually 
brought  all  the  specie  of  the  kingdom 


under  his  control;  and  in  1719  Kis 
paper  was  calculated  to  be  worth 
eighty  times  the  circulating  coin  of  the 
nation.  Like  the  South  Sia  scheme  in 
England,  the  consequences  were  most 
fatal.  On  a  sudden,  the  bank  was  in- 
capable of  answering  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  and  thousands  of  fiuni- 
lies  were  without  homes  and  without 
bread.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  regent  quelled  the  tumults  that 
were  every  where  commencing.    Law 
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escaped,  and  died  some  lime  after  at 
V'enice ;  but  years  passed  away  before 
France  recovered  fh)m  the  blow. 

Revolt  of  Corsica.  This  island  hav- 
ing declared  itself  independen  t  of  Ge- 
noa 1729,  an  adventurer,  calling  him- 
self Theodore,  baron  of  Neuhof,  by 
birth  a  Frenchman,  landed  from  a  ship 
laden  with  warlike  stores,  1736,  and 
offered  to  aid  the  inhabitants  in  their 
conflicts  with  their  former  masters. 
The  French,  however,  taking  part  with 
the  Genoese,  Theodore,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  king  of  Corsica,  again  be- 
came a  wanderer,  and  ultimately  died 
in  want  in  London,  1756.  The  Bri- 
tish, in  1745,  sent  a  fleet  in  aid  of  the 
islanders,  but  recalled  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  union  amongst 
the  leading  Corsicans;  and  though,  by 
the  eflbrts  of  Paoli^  the  Genoese  were 
at  length  driven  out,  the  French  ob- 
tained a  cession  of  the  isle  to  their 
nation  by  Genoa,  1768,  and  com- 
pletely subdued  it  in  the  following  year. 

Accession  of  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 
In  1741  this  ambitious  and  licen- 
tious woman  dethroned  her  relative 
Iwan  v.,  a  minor,  and  took  the  throne 
of  her  father,  Peter  the  Great.  Al- 
though she  had  declared  that  no  ca- 
pital punishment  should  be  inflicted 
during  her  reign,  she  gave  a  strong  ex- 
ample of  cruelty,  in  condemning  two 
ladies  of  her  court,  women  of  beauty 
and  rank,  to  receive  fifty  strokes  of  the 
knoot  in  the  open  square  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  have  their  tongues  cut  out, 
and  to  be  banished  to  Siberia. — for 
divulging  her  secret  amours.  After  re- 
jecting as  suitors  Louis  XV.,  Lewis  of 
Brunswick,  and  even  Kouli  Khan,  she 
died,  aged  fifty-two,  1761. 

Earthquake  at  Lima.  Tliis  city  of 
South  America  was  destroyed  by  a 
terrible  earthquake  1746 ;  but  it  is  a 
visitation  of  such  fiequent  occurrence, 
that  the  people  think  they  do  enough 
by  rebuilding,  after  each  calamity,  on 
the  ground-floor  only ;  so  that  thehouses 
are  low.  Tliey  are,  however,  capacious 
aud  handsome ;  being  usually  of  stone, 
with  the  roo6  partially  covered  with 
reeds  or  beautiful  dotht,  on  which  Uie 
tnbabitanta  ait  to  enjoy  the  refreshing 


breezes  in  a  climate  where  it  never 
rains.  All  the  churches  and  convents 
of  Lima  are  extremely  rich ;  and  many 
images  of  the  saints  are  of  massive 
gold,  adorned  with  jewels.  So  wealthy 
was  the  city  in  1672,  that  when  the 
viceroy  arrived  from  Spain,  the  inha- 
bitants actually  paved  the  streets 
through  which  he  made  his  public 
entry  with  ingots  of  silver. 

ThePrince  of  Orange  was  made  Sladt- 
holder,  1747,  by  the  title  of  William 
IV.  The  office  had  been  vacant  from 
1702  ;  but  it  has  since  regularly  de- 
scended in  the  line  of  the  Orange 
&mily,  though  the  title  is  now  changed 
to  that  of  king. 

The  Earthquake  at  Lisbon,  1755. 
As  one  of  these  awful  visitations  differs 
little  from  another,  excepting  in  the 
amount  of  injury  to  life  and  property, 
a  succinct  narrative  of  the  very  dread- 
ful  calamity  in  question,  from  the  pen 
of  an  eyewitness,  will  afford  as  cor- 
rect a  notion  as  can  be  desired  of  the 
nature  of  such  phenomena.  Mr.  Brad- 
dock  thus  writes  to  Dr.  Sand  by,  chan* 
cellor  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich.  •  It 
was  on  the  morning  of  November  1, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten, 
that  I  was  set  down  in  my  apartment, 
when  the  papers  and  table  I  was  writ- 
ing on  began  to  tremble  with  a  gentle 
motion,  which  surprised  me,  as  I  could 
not  perceive  a  breath  of  wind  stirring. 
Whilst  reflecting  what  this  could  be 
owing  to,  the  whole  house  began  to 
shake  from  the  very  foundation ;  which 
at  first  I  imputed  to  the  rattling  of  se- 
veral coaches  in  the  main  street ;  but 
on  heaikening  more  attentively,  I  was 
undeceived,  and  heard  a  strange  fright- 
ful kind  of  noise  under  ground,  resem- 
bling the  rumbling  of  thunder.  Upon 
this  I  threw  down  my  pen,  remaining 
in  suspense,  whether  I  should  stay  in 
the  apartment,  or  run  into  the  street, 
as  the  danger  in  both  places  seemed 
equal ;  but  I  was  roused  from  my 
dream  by  a  most  horrid  crash,  as  if 
every  edifice  in  the  city  had  tumbled 
down  at  once.  The  house  I  was  in 
shook  with  such  violence,  that  the 
upper  stairs  immediately  fell ;  and  in 
my  apartment  (which  was  on  the  fint 
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Hoor)  every  thing  was  thrown  out  of  its 
place.  The  walls  continued  rocking 
to  and  fro,  opening  in  sereral  places; 
large  stones  fell  on  every  side  ;  and 
the  ends  of  the  rafters  started  out. 
To  add  to  this  terrifying  scene,  the  sky 
became  so  gloomy,  that  I  could  for  a 
time  distinguish  no  particular  object; 
but  as  soon  as  the  gloom  had  begun  to 
disperse^  I  perceived  in  my  room  a 
woman  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  an 
infant  in  her  arms,  all  covered  with 
dust,  pale,  and  trembling.  I  asked 
how  she  got  hither;  but  her  consterna- 
tion was  so  great,  that  she  could  give 
me  no  account  of  herself.  The  poor 
creature  complained  of  being  choked, 
and  begged  for  God's  sake  I  would 
procure  her  a  little  drink ;  but  I  told 
her  she  must  not  now  thmk  of  quench- 
ing her  thirst,  butof  saving  her  life,  as, 
if  a  second  shock  should  come,  the 
house  would  certainly  bury  us  both. 
We  made  directly  to  that  end  of  the 
street  which  opens  to  the  Tagus  ;  but 
Hnding  the  passage  blocked  up  by  the 
fallen  houses,  I  turned  back  to  the 
other  side.  Here,  having  helped  the 
woman  over  a  vast  heap  of  ruins,  1 
desired  her,  as  there  was  a  part  I  could 
not  climb  over  without  the  assistance 
of  my  hands,  to  let  go  her  hold,  which 
she  did,  remaining  two  or  three  feet 
behind  me  ;  at  which  instant  there  fell 
a  vast  stone  from  a  tottering  wall,  and 
crushed  both  her  and  her  child  to 
death.  So  dismal  a  spectacle  at  any 
other  time  would  have  affected  me 
most  deeply  ;  but  the  dread  I  was  in  of 
sharing  the  same  fate,  and  the  many 
instances  of  the  same  kind  which  pre- 
sented themselves  all  around,  were  too 
shocking  to  make  me  dwell  a  moment 
on  this  single  object. 

'  I  had  now  a  long  narrow  street  to 
pass,  with  the  houses  on  each  side  four 
or  five  stories  high,  all  very  old,  the 
greater  part  already  thrown  down,  or 
threatening  the  passengers  with  inevi- 
table death  at  every  step,  numbers  of 
whom  lay  killed  before  me,  or  (what  I 
thought  far  more  deplorable)  so  bruised 
and  wounded,  that  they  could  not  stir. 
Havin^r  at  length  got  clear  of  this  horrid 
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passage,  I  found  myself  unhurt  in  the 
large  open  space  before  St.  Paul's 
church,  which  had  been  thfown  down 
a  few  minutes  before,  and  had  buried  a 
great  part  of  the  congregation.  Here 
I  stood  some  time,  considering  what  I 
should  do;  and  not  thinking  myself 
safe,  came  to  the  resolution  of  climb- 
ing over  the  ruins  of  the  west  end  of 
the  church,  to  get  to  the  river-side, 
that  I  might  be  removed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  tottering  houses,  in  case 
of  a  second  shock.  This,  with  some 
difficulty,  I  accomplished  ;  and  here  I 
found  a  prodigious  concourse  of  peo- 
ple, of  Doth  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks 
and  conditions;  among  whom  I  ob- 
served some  of  the  principal  canons  of 
the  patriarchal  church,  in  their  purple 
robes  and  rochets ;  ladies  half-dressed, 
and  some  without  shoes :  all  these, whom 
their  mutual  dangers  had  assembled, 
were  on  their  knees  in  prayer,  with  the 
terrors  of  death  in  their  countenances, 
every  one  striking  his  breast  and  crying 
out  incessantly,  Misericordia  Dm  I 

*  In  the  midst  of  our  devotions,  a  se- 
cond shock  came  on,  little  less  violent 
than  the  former,  and  completed  the 
ruin  of  the  devoted  city.  You  may 
judge  of  the  force  of  this  shocks  when 
I  inform  you  that  I  could  scarcely 
keep  on  my  knees;  and  it  was  at- 
tended with  some  circumstances  still 
more  dreadful  than  the  first.  On  a  sud- 
den J  heard  a  general  outcry,'  The  sea  is 
coming  in  ;  we  shall  all  be  lost !'  and 
turning  my  eyes  to  the  river,  which  in 
that  place  is  nearly  four  miles  broad,  I 
perceived  it  heaving  in.  a  most  unac- 
countable manner;  there  then  ap- 
peared a  body  of  water,  rising  like  a 
mountain,  which  came  on,  foaming 
and  roaring,  and  rushed  towards  the 
shore  with  such  impetuosity,  that  we 
all  ran  for  our  lives.  Many  were  actu- 
ally swept  away,  and  the  rest  immersed 
above  their  waists  in  water.  1  should 
certainly  have  been  lost,  had  I  not 
grasped  a  large  beam  that  lay  on  the 
ground,  till  the  water  returned  to  its 
channel,  which  it  did  with  equal  rapi* 
dity.  As  there  now  appeared  as  much 
danger  from  the  sea  as  from  the  land,  I 
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returned  to  the  area  of  St  Paul's :  and 
as  I  stood  here,  I  observed  the  ships 
tumbling  and  tossing  about,  as  in  a 
violent  storm;  some  were  whirled 
round  with  incredible  swiftness,  and 
several  large  boats  were  turned  keel 
upwards;  and  all  this  without  any 
wind.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the 
fine  new  marble  quay  was  entirely 
swallowed  up,  with  all  on  it  who  had 
fled  thither  for  safety ;  while  a  number 
of  small  vessels  anchored  near  it  (all 
likewise  full  of  people)  were  swal- 
lowed up,  as  in  a  whirlpool,  and  never 
more  appeared! 

'I  had  not  long  been  in  the  area  of 
St.  Paul's,  when  I  felt  the  third  shock : 
the  sea  rushed  in  again,  and  retired 
with  the  same  rapidity,  and  I  remained 
up  to  my  knees  m  water,  though  I  had 
got  upon  a  small  eminence.  I  now 
resolved  to  go  to  the  Mint,  which 
being  a  low  and  strong  building,  had 
received  no  considerable  damage.  The 
guard  of  soldiers  had  deserted  their 
commanding  officer,  a  nobleman's  son, 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom  I 
found  standing  at  the  gate.  Having 
expressed  my  admiration  that  one  so 
young  should  have  the  courage  to  keep 
his  post,  he  replied  that,  though  he 
were  sure  the  earth  would  open  and 
swallow  him  up,  he  scorned  to  think 
of  flying|  from  his  duty.  Jn  short,  it 
was  owmg  to  the  magnanimity  of  this 
youth  that  the  Mint,  which  had  up- 
wards of  two  millions  of  money  in 
it,  was  not  robbed.  I  believe  I  might 
remain  in  conversation  with  him  nearly 
five  hours;  and  though  I  was  now 
grown  iaint  from  the  constant  fatigue  I 
had  undergone,  not  yet  having  broken 
my  fast,  yet  this  bad  not  so  much 
effect  upon  me,  but  that  I  could  feel 
great  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  condition 
of  a  particular  friend,  with  whom  I 
was  to  have  dined  that  day,  and  who, 
lodging  at  the  top  of  a  very  high 
house  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  could 
not  but  be  in  the  utmost  danger.  I  took 
leave,  therefore,  of  the  brave  officer, 
and  passed  before  the  Irish  convent  of 
Corpo  SantOy  which  hid  been  thrown 
down,  and  had  burifd  a  great  number 
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of  persons  who  were  at  mass.  The 
rest  of  the  community  were  standing  in 
the  area,  looking  with  dejected  coun- 
tenances towards  the  ruins.  From  this 
place  I  took  my  way  to  the  spot  where 
the  Opera-house  had  stood. 

*The  new  scenes  of  horror  I  now  wit- 
nessed exceed  all  description.  I  did 
not  meet  any  one  who  was  not  bewail- 
ing the  death  of  relations  and  friends, 
or  the  loss  of  all  his  substance.  I 
could  hardly  take  a  step  without  tread- 
ing on  the  dead  or  the  dying.  In  some 
places  lay  coaches,  with  their  masters, 
norsei,  and  riders,  crushed  in  pieces ; 
here,  mothers  with  infants  in  their 
arms;  there,  ladies  richly  dressed, 
priests,  friars,  gentlemen,  mechanics, 
either  in  the  same  condition,  or  just 
expiring ;  some  had  their  backs  or 
thighs  broken,  others  vast  stones  on 
their  breasts ;  some  lay  almost  buried 
in  the  rubbish,  and  cried  out  in  vain  to 
the  passengers  for  succour.  Finding 
that  the  house  of  which  I  was  in 
search  was  in  ruins,  I  made  my  way  in 
about  an  hour  to  a  public-house,  kept 
by  one  Moriey,  near  the  English 
burying-ground.  As  soon  as  it  grew 
dark,  a  spectacle  presented  itself  little 
less  shocking  than  those  already  de- 
scribed :  the  whole  city  was  in  a  blaze ! 
and  thus  it  continued  burning  for  six 
days  together,  without  the  least  attempt 
being  made  to  quench  the  fire. 

<  Ihe  loss  of  human  life  was  more 
afflicting  than  that  of  palaces,  churches, 
convents,  and  private  houses ;  and  pro- 
digious numbers  perished,  from  the  first 
shock  havinff  happened  when  the  grand 
body  of  the  inhabitants  were  assembled 
at  their  devotions.  In  the  convent  of 
St.  Francis,  having  three  hundred 
fnars,  the  roof  fell  down  as  they  were 
singing  in  the  choir,  and  buried  all 
except  eighteen,  together  with  the  nu- 
merous congregation  below.  In  that  of 
the  Trinity  1500  were  killed ;  and  eveiy 
other  church  and  chapel  suffered  in 
proportion.  The  total  number  that 
perished  is  estimated,  on  the  lowest 
calculation,  to  be  60,000 ;  and  though 
the  damage  in  other  respects  cannot  be 
ooraputed,  yet  you  n^y  fbnn  mwm 
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notion  of  it,  when  I  assure  you,  that 
this  before  opulent  city  is  now  nothing 
but  a  vast  heap  of  ruins  ;  that  the  rich 
and  poor  are  upon  a  level  ;  and  that 
thousands  of  families,  which  but  the 
day  before  had  been  easy  in  their  cir- 
cumstances, are  now  scattered  about 
in  the  fields,  wanting  every  conveni- 
ency  of  life,  and  finding  no  one  able  to 
relieve  them.* 

The  Black'hole  Imprisonment y  1756. 
The  ill-conduct  of  Drake,  English  go- 
vernor of  Calcutta  (who  had,  amongst 
other  reprehensible  acts,  unjustly  im- 
prisoned a  very  considerable  native 
merchant),  having  drawn  the  resent- 
ment  of  the  Indian  viceroy  upon 
the  British  factory,  that  functionary 
marched  against  it  in  person  with  a 
large  force,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort. 
Drake  no  sooner  witnessed  the  conse- 

3uence  of  his  proceedings,  than  he 
eserted  his  post ;  and  a  Mr.  Hoi  well 
took  the  command,  resolving  to  defend 
the  place  as  long  as  he  was  able.  This 
opposition  of  Mr.  Uolwell  still  more 
innamed  the  Indian  \  who,  supposing 
great  treasures  to  be  in  the  fort,  in 
which  the  new  commander  had  an  in- 
terest, pushed  on  the  siege  with  the 
greatest  vigour.  The  following  is  Mr. 
Ilolweirs  own  statement :  *  The  Suba 
and  his  troops  were  in  possession  of 
the  fort  before  six  in  the  evening.  At 
a  third  interview  with  him,  before 
seven,  he  repealed  his  assurances  to 
me,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no 
harm  should  come  to  us ;  and  indeed 
I  believe  his  orders  were  only  general, 
that  we  should  that  night  be  secured  ; 
and  that  what  followed  was  the  result 
of  revenge  in  the  breasts  of  the  inferior 
officers  (to  whose  custody  we  were  de- 
livered), for  the  number  of  their  order 
killed  during  the  siege.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  were 
directed  to  collect  ourselves  into  one 
body,  and  sit  down  quietly  under  the 
arcade.  About  400  or  500  men,  who 
were  drawn  up  upon  the  parade,  then 
advanced,  and  with  their  muskets  pre- 
sented, ordered  us  to  go  into  the  room, 
commonly  called  the  Black-hole  prison, 
situated  at  the  end  of  the  barracks. 


'  I  got  possession  of  the  window 
nearest  the  door,  and  took  Messrs. 
Cole  and  Scott  with  me,  they  being 
both  wounded.  It  was  now  about 
eight  o'clock.  Figure  to  yourself  the 
situation  of  146  wretches,  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  action,  crammed  toge- 
ther in  a  room  eighteen  feet  square, 
and  open  only  to  the  westward  by  two 
windows,  strongly  barred  with  iron, 
from  which  we  could  receive  scarcely  a 
breath  of  air,  during  a  sultry  night,  in 
the  burning  climate  of  India.  What 
must  ensue  appeared  to  me  in  lively 
and  dreadful  colours,  the  instant  I  cast 
my  eyes  around.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  force  the  door;  but  having 
nothing  but  our  hands  to  work  with, 
and  the  door  opening  inwards,  all  our 
endeavours  were  fruitless.  Amongst 
the  guards  posted  at  the  window,  I 
observed  an  old  Indian  sergeant,  who 
seemed  to  carry  some  compassion  for 
us  in  his  countenance.  I  called  him, 
and  pressed  him  to  endeavour  to  get 
us  separated,  half  in  one  place,  and 
half  in  another ;  and  told  him  that  he 
should  receive  1000  rupees  for  this 
act  of  tenderness.  He  withdrew,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and  told  me 
it  was  impossible.  I  then  thought  I 
had  been  deficient  in  my  offer,  and 
promised  him  2000 :  he  withdrew  a 
second  time,  but  returned  soon  after, 
and  said  it  could  not  be  done  but  by 
the  generaFs  order,  and  that  no  one 
dared  to  awake  him.  We  had  been 
but  a  few  minutes  confined,  when 
every  one  fell  into  a  perspiration  so 
profuse,  that  it  brought  on  a  raging 
thirst,  which  increiased  in  proportion 
as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture. 
Various  expedients  were  thought  of  to 
give  more  room  and  air.  To  obtain 
the  former,  it  was  proposed  to  put  off 
our  clothes;  this  being  approved  by 
some,  in  a  few  minutes  every  man  was 
stripped  but  myself  and  the  few  about 
me.  Every  hat  was  then  put  in  mo* 
tion  to  produce  a  circulation  of  air;  and 
Mr.  Biaillie  next  suggested  that  all 
should  sit  on  the  floor  for  a  while. 
This  expedient  was  several  times  put 
in  practice,  and  each  time  many  of  the 
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Soor  creatures,  who  could  not  imme- 
lately  recover  their  legs  when  the  word 
was  given  to  rise,  fell  to  rise  no  more  ; 
for  they  were  instantly  trodden  to  deatli. 
'Before  nine  o'clock,  every  man's 
thirst  grew  intolerable,  and  respiration 
difficult.  Efforts  were  made  again  to 
force  the  door,  but  in  vain.  Insults 
were  used  to  the  guards  to  provoke 
them  to  fire  upon  us.  For  my  own 
part  I  hitherto  felt  neither  pain  nor 
uneasiness,  but  what  resulted  from 
the  sufferings  of  those  within.  By 
keeping  my  face  between  two  of  the 
bars,  I  obtained  air  enough  to  give  my 
lungs  easy  play,  though  my  perspira- 
tion was  excessive.  At  this  period,  so 
strong  a  flavour  came  from  the  prison, 
that  I  was  not  able  to  turn  my  head 
that  way  for  more  than  a  few  seconds 
at  a  time.  Every  body  now,  excepting 
those  situated  in  and  near  the  window, 
began  to  grow  outrageous,  and  many 
delirious.  *  Water !  water  !'  became 
the  general  ciy ;  and  the  old  sergeant 
before  mentioned  taking  pity  on  us, 
ordered  the  people  to  bring  some  skins 
of  water.  This  viras  what  I  dreaded. 
1  foresaw  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of 
the  small  hope  left  us,  and  essayed 
many  times  to  speak  to  him  privately, 
to  forbid  its  being  brought ;  but  the  cla- 
mour was  so  loud,  itbecame  impossible. 
The  water  appeared  ;  but  words  can- 
not  paint  the  agitation  into  which  the 
sight  of  it  threw  us.  Until  it  came, 
I  had  not  myself  suffered  much  from 
thirst,  which  instantly  grew  excessive. 
We  had  no  means  of  conveying  it 
into  the  prison  but  by  hats  forced 
through  the  bars  i  and  thus  myself  and 
Messrs.  Cole  and  Scott  supplied  the 
rest  as  fast  as  possible.  The  confusion 
on  a  sudden  became  horrible  beyond 
bearing ;  and  many  forcing  their  pas- 
sage from  the  further  part  of  the  room, 
carried  down  those  in  their  way  who 
bad  less  strength,  and  trampled  them 
to  death. 

'  From  about  nine  to  near  eleven  I 
sustained  this  cruel  scene  and  painful 
situation,  still  supplying  them  with 
water,  though  my  1^  were  almost 
broken  vrith  the  weight  against  th«m. 
By  this  time  J  was  nearly  squeezed 


to  death  ;  and  my  two  wounded  com- 

})anions,  with  Mr.  Parker,  who  had 
breed  himself  into  the  window,  were 
actually  killed.  For  a  great  while  the 
crowd  had  preserved  respect  and  re^ 
gard  for  me ;  but  now  all  distinction 
was  lost.  My  friends  Baillie,  Law, 
Buchanan,  and  others,  had  for  some 
time  been  dead  at  my  feet,  and  weiv 
trampled  upon  by  each  private  soldier, 
who,  by  the  help  of  a  more  robust  con- 
stitution,  could  force  his  way  to  the 
window,  and  hold  fast  by  the  bars  over 
me ;  till  at  last  I  became  so  wedged 
up,  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  motion. 
Determined  now  to  give  up  every  thing, 
I  called  to  them,  and  begged,  as  the 
last  instance  of  their  regard,  that  they 
would  remove  the  pressure  upon  me, 
and  permit  me  to  retire,  and  die  in 
,  quiet.  They  gave  way,  and  with  diffi- 
culty I  foiced  a  passage  to  the  centre 
of  the  prison ;  where  the  throng  was 
less  by  the  many  dead,  and  by  the 
numbers  who  flocked  to  the  windows. 
Here  my  poor  friend  Mr.  Eyre  came 
staggering  over  the  dead  to  me,  and, 
with  his  usual  coolness  and  good- 
nature, asked  me  how  1  did  ;  but  fell 
and  expired,  before  I  had  time  to  make 
him  a  reply.  I  laid  myself  down  on 
some  of  the  dead  behind  me,  and  re- 
commending myself  to  Providence,  had 
the  comfort  of  thinking  my  sufferings 
could  have  no  long  d  oration .  My  thirst, 
however,  grew  insupportable,  and  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  much  increased. 
I  had  not  remained  in  this  situation 
many  minutes,  when  I  was  seized  witli 
a  violent  pain  in  my  breast,  and  palpi- 
tation of  heart,  which  obliged  roe  to  get 
up  again  ;  but  still  the  pain,  palpita- 
tion, and  difficulty  of  breathing  in- 
creased. I  retained  my  senses  not- 
withstanding ;  and  called  aloud  for 
'  water,  for  God*s  sake !'  I  had  been 
concluded  dead;  but  as  soon  as  the 
survivors  found  me  amongst  them, 
they  still  had  tlie  respect  for  me  to  cry 
out,  '  Give  him  water  !*  nor  would 
one  of  them  attempt  to  touch  it,*until  I 
had  partaken  of  it.  My  thirst  being 
increased  by  the  fluid,  I  determined  to 
drink  no  more,  but  kept  nj  month 
moist  from  time  to  time  by  lUcking 
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ihe  perspiration  out  of  my  shirt-sleeves, ' 
and  catching  the  drops  as  they  fell  like 
heavy  rain  from  ray  head  and  face. 
You  can  hardly  imagine  how  unhappy 
I  was,  if  any  of  them  escaped  my 
mouth. 

'  By  eleven,  the  greater  number  of 
those  living  were  in  an  outrageous  de- 
lirium, and  the  others  quite  ungovern- 
able; few  retaining  any  calmness,  ex- 
cepting those  next  the  windows.  ITiey 
all  now  found  that  water  heightened 
their  uneasiness;  and  'Air!  air!'  was 
the  general  cry.  Every  insult  that 
could  be  devised  against  the  guard  was 
resorted  to,  to  provoke  them  to  fire  on 
us.  But  as  all  was  of  no  avail,  many, 
whose  strength  and  spirits  were  quite 
exhausted,  laid  themselves  down,  and 
expired  quietly  upon  their  fellows.  A 
steam  now  arose  from  the  living  and 
the  dead,  which  for  a  time  most  avrfuUy 
affected  us.  I  need  not  ask  your  com- 
miseration when  I  tell  you,  that  from 
this  time  till  near  two  in  the  morning,  I 
sustained  the  weight  of  two  heavy  men, 
one  a  Dutch  sergeant,  who  had  taken 
his  seat  upon  my  left  shoulder,  and  the 
other  a  black,  who  occupied  my  right : 
all  which  nothing  could  have  enabled 
roe  long  to  support,  but  the  props  and 
pressure  equally  sustaining  me  all 
around.  I  at  length  forced  my  way 
from  the  s{>ot,  and  saw  several  in  the 
mner  ranks  dead,  though  standing; 
being  kept  in  that  position  by  the 
throng.  Finding  a  stupor  coming  on 
apace,  I  placed  myself  by  the  side  of 
that  gallant  old  man,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Bellamy,  who  lay  dead  with  his  son, 
the  lieutenant,  hand  in  hand,  near  the 
southmost  wall  of  the  prison ;  but  of 
what  passed  from  this  moment  to  the 
time  of  my  liberation,  I  can  give  no 
account. 

*  When  the  day  broke,  I  am  told  it 
occurred  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cook  to 
make  a  search  for  me,  in  the  hope  that 
I  might  have  Influence  enough  to  gain 
a  release  from  this  scene  of  misery. 
Accordingly  I  was,  by  my  shirt,  dis- 
covered under  the  dead,  and  bronght 
towards  the  window  I  had  originally 
possession  of.     At  this  juncture,  the 
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Indian  governor,  who  had  receired  aa 
account  of  the  havoc  death  had  made 
amongst  us,  sent  one  of  his  sergeants  to 
inquire  if  the  Chief  survived.  They 
showed  me  to  him  ;  told  him  I  had 
the  appearance  of  life  remaining ;  and 
believed  I  might  recover,  if  the  door 
was  opened  very  soon.  On  this  an 
order  came  immediately  for  our  release, 
it  being  then  near  six  in  the  morning  ; 
but  as  the  door  turned  inwards,  and  the 
dead  were  piled  up  against  it,  and  co- 
vered all  ihe  floor,  it  was  impossible  to 
open  it  by  efforts  from  without.  It 
became,  therefore,  necessary  that  the 
bodies  should  be  removed  by  the  few 
who  were  within,  who  were  become  so 
feeble,  that  the  task,  though  on  the 
condition  of  life,  was  not  performed 
without  the  utmost  difficulty  ;  and  it 
was  twenty  minutes  after  the  order 
came,  before  the  egress  of  the  survivors 
could  be  effected.  About  a  quarter 
after  six,  the  poor  remains  of  146  souls, 
being  no  more  than  twenty-three, 
came  out  of  the  black-hole  alive ;  but 
in  a  condition  which  made  it  very 
doubtful  whether  they  would  see  the 
morning  of  another  day.'  Mr.  Hol- 
well  and  the  rest  of  the  survivors  were 
conveyed  in  a  coach  drawn  by  oxen  to 
Patna,  where  they  were  soon  aAer  re- 
leased  by  the  Indian  governor,  at  the 
intercession  of  his  grandmother  ;  and 
taking  boat,  they  departed  for  a  neigh- 
bouring Dutch  settlement,  whence  they 
set  sail  for  England. 

The  Seven  Years  War^  1756  to 
1763,  in  which  Prussia  united  with 
England  against  France,  Russia,  Swe- 
den, and  Austria. 

The  Eait  Indies  and  Canada  made 
British  Colonies,  1759;  the  former 
through  lord  Clive,  the  latter  by  ge- 
neral Wolfe. 

Cause  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  most 
important  continental  transactions  of 
George's  reign  were  connected  with 
this  matter.  By  the  pragmatic  sanction, 
Maria  had  been  left  by  her  fiither 
Charles  VI.  heir  to  all  his  honours: 
but  on  her  elevation  in  1740,  Charles 
of  Bavaria  seized  the  throne  of  Ger- 
many,  calling   himself  the    emperor 
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Charles  VII.  Maria  quitted  Vienna, 
and  assembling  the  states  of  Hungary, 
threw  herself  with  her  infant  son  in 
the  midst  of  the  deputies^  and  thus 
addressed  them  in  Latin :  '  Aban- 
doned by  my  friends^  persecuted  by 
my  enemies,  attacked  by  my  nearest 
relations,  I  have  no  resource  left  but 
in  your  fidelity,  courage,  and  con- 
stancy ;  I  intrust  into  your  hands  the 
children  of  your  kings :  they  depend 
on  you  for  life  and  safety.'  The  appeal 
was  received  with  applause ;  and  in  a 
short  period,  she  who  had  just  before 
scarcely  a  town  wherein  to  give  birth 
with  security  to  her  infant,  saw  Lintz, 
Passau,  and  Munich,  open  their  gates 
to  her  faithful  Hungarians.  Prussia 
being  next  detached  from  the  alliance 
against  her,  by  the  cession  of  Silesia 
and  Glatz,  she  was  crowned  queen  of 
Bohemia  1743;  and  soon  after  saw  the 
king  of  £ngland  in  person  obtain,  in 
her  favour,  the  victory  of  Dettingen. 
Notwithstanding  a  second  dispute  with 
Prussia,  Maria  had  the  gratification  of 
appointing  her  husband,  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  emperor  of  Germany,  1745, 
and  in  1748  to  make  peace  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  with  all  her  enemies.  With 
the  title  of  queen  of  Hungary,  she  now 
devoted  herself  to  the  improvement  of 
all  the  imperial  dominions,  patronized 
the  arts,  established  scientific  institu- 
tions,  and  formed  many  splendid  hos- 
pitals for  the  brave  men  who  had  bled 
for  their  country.  Tlie  king  of  Prus- 
sia again  disturbed  her  repose  1756, 
by  commencing  the  Seven  Years  War; 
hut  her  general,  D.nin,  drove  him  from 
Bohemia  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  she 
established  the  military  order  which 
bears  her  name,  in  commemoration  of 
the  heroic  exploit;  and  after  various 
success,  peace  was  again  concluded 
1763.  Upon  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, 1765,  she  placed  the  imperial 
crown  on  the  head  of  her  son,  Joseph 
IL,  still  contenting  herself  with  tne 
dignity  of  queen  of  Hungary.  Maria 
deserved  and  received  the  appellation 
of  *  mother  of  her  country ;'  she  was, 
moreover,  a  beneYolent  and  upright 
woman  io  ber  prifate  relations.     She 


had  the  singular  felicity,  if  it  deserves 
that  name,  of  seeing  all  her  children, 
at  her  decease  in  1780,  either  placed 
on  thrones,  or  allied  to  crowned  heads. 

Germany  under  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine.  The  events  of  his  reign  will  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  article,  on 
the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  con- 
sort. He  ruled  the  empire  from  1745 
to  1765,  when  his  death  took  place 
suddenly,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  He 
was  a  great  patron  of  literature,  arts, 
and  commerce. 

Spain  under  Philip  V.  and  Fer* 
dinand  VL  1700  io  1759.  It  has 
been  shown  that  this  first  of  the  Bour- 
bon line  of  kings  with  difficulty  main- 
tained his  authority,  on  first  ascending 
the  throne.  The  duke  de  Vendome, 
with  a  French  army,  put  down  the  last 
attempt  of  Charles  of  Austria,  at  Villa 
Viciosa,  1710 ;  and  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  firmly  secured  the  crown  to 
Philip,  1713.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  Alberoni,  Philip  established 
the  Salique  law  in  Spain,  and  added 
the  Balearic  isles  and  Sardinia  to  his 
dominions;  but  in  1717  the  English 
under  Byng  defeated  his  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of 
melancholy,  the  king  resigned  his 
crown  in  1724  to  his  son  Louis,  and 
retired  to  a  monastery ;  but  the  latter 
dying  in  a  few  months  of  smallpox, 
he  resumed  the  reins  of  government. 
In  1733  he  joined  France  against  the 
emperor,  Chailes  VI.,  his  former  rival ; 
and  he  saw  his  son,  Don  Carlos,  con- 
quer Sicily  and  Naples,  and  ascend 
the  Uirone  as  Charles  III.  Philip  died 
1746,  aged  sixty-three.  Ferdimand  F/., 
his  son  by  Mary  of  Savoy,  was  sur- 
named  The  Wise,  and  vras  a  most 
benevolent  prince.  Two  days  in  the 
week  he  regularly  devoted  to  re- 
dressing personally  the  grievances  of 
his  subjects,  and  no  man  was  then 
denied  access  to  his  presence.  At  the 
peace  of  1748,  he  confirmed  to  bis 
brother  Charles  (who  became  his  suc- 
cessor in  Spain)  the  crown  of  the  two 
Sicilies,  ana  obtained  for  another  brother 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placeolit. 
Under  his  paternal  government^  Spain 
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again  began  to  lift  her  head  amongst 
the  nations.  Industry,  so  rare  a  virtue 
in  the  peninsula,  was  encouraged, 
abuses  were  reformed,  and  commerce 
and  plenty  were  restored  by  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  canals  throughout 
the  country ;  but  while  thus  benefiting 
his  people,  the  monarch  fell  a  victim 
to  melancholy  for  the  loss  of  his  queen, 
in  his  forty-seventh  year,  1759. 

Portugal  under  John  V.  and  Joseph, 
1706  to  1777.      John   succeeded  nis 
father,    Pedro  II.,    and     though  but 
seventeen,  acted  with  such   prudence 
and    wisdom,    that   at    the    treaty  of 
Utrecht,  1715,  Portugal   was  greatly 
benefited.      As  John  had  been  stea- 
dily opposed  to  both  France  and  Spain, 
Joseph  steadily  adhered  to  the  grand 
alliance  formed  against  those  countries 
until  1737,  when  he  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Spaniards,  which  united  the 
two  nations  until  his  death  in  1750. 
His  son  and  successor,  Joseph,  prince 
of  Brazil,  having  commenced  with  a 
general    reform  of   abuses,    directed, 
amongst  other   regulations,    that    no 
sentence  of  the  Inquisition  should  be 
carried  into  effect,  until  its  approval  by 
the  privy-council.      This,  as  may  be 
imagined,    roused    the  anger  of   the 
Jesuits,  who,  in  the  spread  of  infidel 
opinions  amongst  their  neighbours  the 
French,  saw  the  way  made  for  their 
easy  progress  in  Portugal.      The  cala- 
mities of    the  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed the  capital,  1755,  and  a  fa- 
mine   which    ensued,    had    scarcely 
been  surmounted,  when  an    attempt 
to  assassinate  the  king,  whose  life  was 
saved  by  the  personal  courage  of  his 
coachman,  1758,  occasioned  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  kingdom  of  the  Je- 
suits, who  were  said  to  have  meditated 
the  plot.      Execution   followed    exe- 
cution upon  this,  and  the  scaffolds aud 
wheels   of   torture   reeked  with    the 
noblest  blood  of  Portugal.    The  Spa- 
niards moreover  invaded  the  country 
with  fury,  laid  it  every  where  waste, 
and  were  marching  upon  Lisbon  with 
the  war-cry  of  *  Delenda  est  Carthago! ' 
The  interference  of  England,  however, 
saved  the  capital,  and  matters  being 


arranged  with  Spain,  Joseph  was  en- 
abled to  pass  his  latter  days  jn  com- 
parative peace,  dying  1777. 

Poland  under  Augustus  Frederick 
II.  Stanislaus  Leczinski  had  ruled 
from  1705  to  1709,  when  the  ill-for- 
tune of  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa  oc- 
casioned the  restoration  of  Frederick  I. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick,  1734, 
Louis  XV.  had  laboured  to  replace 
Stanislaus,  his  fiither-in-law ;  but  as  the 
other  powers  opposed  bis  elevation,  he 
remained  satisfied  with  the  humbler 
title  of  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  died 
1766,  in  consequence  of  his  night- 
gown catching  fire.  Frederick  II.  was 
son  of  the  first  Frederick  ;  and  his  last 
years  were  imbittered  by  the  Prussian 
invasion  of  his  dominions,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  subscribe  to  very 
humiliating  terms,  and  to  relinquish 
Saxony.  He  died  1764,  greatly  re- 
spected for  his  private  virtues. 

Conquests  of  Nadir  Shah  or  Kouli 
Khan,  (Shah  and  Khan  are  both 
synonymous  with  king.)  He  was  the 
son  of  a  shepherd  of  Khorasan,  wad 
collecting  a  number  of  desperate  fol- 
lowers, became  a  successful  pluoderer 
of  the  caravans.  By  degrees  he  had 
under  his  command  6000  brave  adhe- 
rents ;  and  the  shah  of  Persia,  Thamas, 
having  solicited  his  aid  against  the 
usurper  of  bis  throne,  Eschref,  chief  of 
the  Aghwans,  he  drove  out  the  latter, 
and  in  a  short  time  dethroned  the 
shah  himself.  In  1737  he  was  in- 
vested with  sovereign  power  in  Persia ; 
and  to  cause  the  nobles  to  forget  his 
bad  title,  he  conducted  them  against 
the  Monguls  of  Hindustan,  and  after 
defeating  those  Tartar  Indians  to  the 
amount  of  300,000>  got  possession  of 
Delhi,  their  capital,  with  its  treasures, 
valued  at  145  millions  sterling,  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  that  ever 
prince  was  master  of.  No  eastern 
power  could  resist  the  force  of  Nadir's 
arms  after  this ;  the  Usbec  Tartars, 
and  countless  other  tribes  submitted ; 
and  he  returned  to  Ispahan,  sovereign 
of  one  of  the  largest  empires  in  the 
world.  Such  astonishing  success, 
however,  required  more  wisdom  than 
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the  usurper  possessed  to  consolidate 
his  goverament ;  and  when  he  had  ir- 
ritated his  subjects,  by  forcing  upon 
them  the  Mahometan  futh  according  to 
the  tenets  of  Omar,  putting  to  death 
the  priests,  and  even  his  own  son,  for 
their  opposition  to  his  views,  he  was 
assassinated,  1747. 

France  under   Louis  XF.  1715,  to 
1774.    The  question  of  the  regency, 
during  the  minority  of  this  great  grand- 
son of  Louis  XI  v.,  only  five  years  of 
age,  wasscarcely  settled,  by  the  election 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  when  Law's 
project  reduced    100,000  families  of 
France  to  comparative  beggary.    The 
duke  released  the  Jansenists  from  their 
imprisonment  as  his  first  act,  and  then 
prepared  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the 
celebrated  Spanish  minister,  cardinal 
Aiberoni ;  whose  influence  over  every 
European  court  but  that  of  England 
was  very  extraordinary.      A  war  with 
Spain  was    concluded  in    favour    of 
France,  and  the  obnoxious    minister 
was  banished  his  country,  1720.    The 
dbhd  Dubois,  a  man  of  corrupt  prin- 
ciples, was  next  the  minister  of  the 
regent,  who  made  him  archbishop  of 
Rouen  ;  and   the  pope  conferred  on 
him  a  cardinaFs  hat  for  his  support  of 
the  bull   Unigenitus,  which  aimed  at 
the    suppression    of    the    Jansenists. 
Death,  however,  seized  Dubois,  1723, 
and  Louis  being  now  of  age,  took  the 
reins  into  his  own  hands,  under  the 
guidance  of,  first  the  due  de  Bourbon, 
and  soon  after  of  cardinal  Fleuri,  a 
roan  of  great  virtue,  and  sound  judg- 
ment.    Jn  the  contest  which  ensued 
respecting    Poland,    Ix>uis  took   the 
part  of  hii  father-in-law,  Stanislaus, 
against  the  house  of   Saxony,  which 
Russia  and  Austria  supported;  but 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  decided  against 
Stanislaus,  who,  on   being  a  second 
time  expelled  the  Polish  throne,  was 
satisfied  to  receive  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine in  lieu.    The  two  Sicilies  were 
by  the  same  treaty  given  up  to  Spain. 
llie  French  in  1740  joined  the  king  of 
Prussia  a^nst  Maria  Theresa;  and 
when    their^  army  had    been  beaten 
by  the  English  at  Deltiogen,    Louis 


himself  took  the  command,  and  was 
successful  at  Fontenoi.  All.  parties, 
however,  were  now  weary  of  war; 
and  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa 
being  declared  emperor,  peace  was 
made  1748  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Just  at  this  period,  the  French  be- 
gan to  lose  ground  in  India  ;    when 
the  talents  of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord) 
Clive  shone  forth  at  Arcot,  where  the 
English  were  besieged  by  their  troops. 
Their  American  possessions  also  were 
gradually  wrested    from  them :    and 
Louis,  in  revenge,  not  only  detennined 
on  seizing  Hanover,  but  on  making  a 
descent  upon  England.     Though  his 
fleet  took  Minorca,  and,  aided  by  the 
Austriaos,    he    forced    Frederick   of 
Prussia,  the  ally  of  England,  to  sign 
the  treaty  of  Closter-Seven,  whereby 
Hanover  was  ceded  to  France,  yet  did 
Frederick  soon  afler  beat  the  united 
French  and  Austrians,  50,000  strong 
at  Rosbach,  and,  by  the  aid  of  prince 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  recover  Ha- 
nover after  the  victory  of  Minden. 
The  French,  foiled  in  their  attempts 
upon  England,  ventured  to  attack  Ire- 
land, 1760,  under  Tburot;  but  captain 
Elliot  assailed  their  ships,  and  killed 
their  admiral,  and  in  1763  a  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  two  countries  de- 
cided that  Canada  should  belong  to 
England,  and  Pondicherri  in  India  to 
France. 

During  so  long  a  war,  the  domestic 
afiairs  of  the  French  had  become 
greatly  disordered.  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  king's  mistress,  had  pa- 
tronized Voltaire,  D*Alembert,  Dide- 
rot, and  other  impugners  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  encouraged  ihem  to  wnte 
against  the  church,  which,  supported 
in  France  by  the  Jesuits,  had  fre- 
quently attempted  to  restrain  all  liberty 
of  conscience.  The  proximate  issue 
of  the  contest  was  the  aboUtioo  of  the 
Jesuits  by  Louis's  minister,  the  due  de 
Choiseul ;  and  the  remote  one,  that 
horrible  revolution  which,  in  the  next 
reign,  overturned  religion  and  social 
order,  and  deluged  the  kingdom  wiih 
blood.  The  parliament  being  at  kn^th 
made  wholly  subservient  to  the  eowt 
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party,  Louis  well  and  prophetically 
exclaimed,  'Though  the  kingdom  is 
old,  it  will  at  least  last  my  time  :*  and 
dying  soon  after,  he  left  his  successor 
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a  task,  which  the  most  skilful  of  rulers 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  enter  upon 
with  any  hope  of  a  fortunate  termi- 
nation. 


EMINENT   PERSONS. 


Frederick  I.  king  of  Prussia,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Frederick  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  1713,  and  was  the  first 
Prussian  who  assumed  the  regal  title, 
though  granted  to  his  father  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  1700.  To  en- 
courage commerce,  he  invited  foreign 
artisans  to  settle  in  his  dominions,  and 
created  an  immense  standing  army  of 
60,000  men.  His  foible  was  a  desire 
to  have  his  soldiers  above  the  ordinary 
height ;  but  as  these  could  not  always 
be  procured,  he  composed  one  regi- 
ment of  the  tallest  men  he  could  find. 
As  his  officers  made  no  scruple  of 
enlisting  gigantic  people  wherever 
they  could  6nd  them,  the  neighbouring 
states  frequently  took  umbrage  at  the 
loss  of  their  subjects,  and  a  war  was 
often  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  from 
this  ridiculous  cause.  Frederick,  how- 
ever, was  never  engaged  in  any  martial 
enterprise  of  consequence;  but  having 
put  his  army  on  the  most  respectable 
footing  of  any  in  the  world,  and  filled 
his  coffers  (for  he  was  prone  to  save 
money),  he  left  in  the  power  of  his  son 
to  perform  those  exploits  which  be- 
came matter  of  astonishment  to  all 
Europe.  He  died  1740,  aged  fifty- 
two. 

Frederick  II.,  called  the  Great,  I 
ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia,  after 
his  fetlier,  1740.  He  had  been  on  ill 
terms  with  his  parent,  who  had  kept 
him  a  prisoner  at  Custrin,  where  his 
companion,  Kat,  was  executed  before 
his  face.  He  be^an  his  reign  by  taking 
Silesia  from  Maria  Theresa  ;  and  in 
the  seven-years  war,  with  England  for 
his  auxiliary  against  Germany,  France, 
Russia,  and  Sweden,  he  always  rose 
superior  to  his  misfortunes ;  and 
eained  glorious  victories  at  Rosbach, 
Lissa,  and  Zamdoff,  securing  Silesia 
to  his  dominions  by  treaty.  In  1772 
he  joined  in  the  unpardonable  league 
which  dismembered  the  kingdom   of 


Poland.  The  last  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
science  and  commerce  ;  and  his  even- 
ings were  spent  in  the  society  of  men 
of  letters,  whom  he  invited  ftom  all 
countries  to  his  court.  Frederick  was 
decidedly  the  first  Prussian  ruler  who 
did  any  thing  important  for  his  nation  ; 
and  Prussia  since  his  time  has  ranked 
amongst  the  most  influential  European 
countries.  But  great  as  a  king,  he 
was  an  infidel  at  heart;  and  by  his 
encouragement  of  Voltaire  and  other 
like  men,  he  greatly  aided  the  spread 
of  opinions  which  first  revolutionized 
France,  'and  in  the  issue  very  nearly 
annihilated  his  own  state.  Frederick 
died  1786,  aged  seven ty-five. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  It  has 
been  mentioned  that  this  prince  was 
much  alienated  from  his  &ther,  George 
II.  though  a  favourite  with  the  people. 
He  married  Augusta,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  by  whom  he  had 
nine  children,  the  most  distinguished 
of  whom  were  George  III.,  Caroline 
Maiilda,  the  unhappy  queen  of  Chris- 
tian VII.  of  Denmark;  and  Augusta, 
the  wife  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  at  Jena, 
and  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
Oels,  fell  at  Waterloo.  Prince  Fre- 
derick died,  aged  forty-four,  1751. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  was 
grandson  of  the  governor  of  Madras, 
who  purchased  in  India  a  celebrated 
diamond,  which  he  sold  to  the  regent 
of  France  for  135,000/.  When  in  the 
house  of  commons,  he  displayed  such 
acuteness,  depth  of  argumentation,  and 
eloquence,  as  astonished  the  country, 
and  caused  the  duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough to  leave  him  10,000/.  Afler 
being  in  and  out  of  the  ministry  during 
the  latter  years  of  George  II.,  he  re- 
tired with  a  peerage ;  but  during  the 
American  war  he  occasionally  attended 
the  house  of  lords,  to  deprecate  severe 
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measures  against  the  colonists.  His 
health  had  been  long  declining;  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  1778,  when 
on  the  point  of  replying  to  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  he  fell  insensible  into  ihe 
arms  of  those  around  hint,  and  never 
recovered  sufficiently  to  quit  his  bed 
again.  Chatham,  though  not  always 
correct  in  language,  was  so  irresistible 
as  a  speaker,  that  Walpole,  surrounded 
with  power  and  the  unshaken  support 
of  a  decided  majority,  never  heard  his 
voice  without  consternation. 

Admiral  Lord  Hawke,  who  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brave  commander 
during  thirty  years ;  and  in  1759, 
valiantly  defeated  the  French  off  Belle- 
isle,  for  which  a  pension  of  2000/.  was 
granted  him. 

Admiral  Lord  Anson,  being  sent  with 
a  squadron  of  five  ships  to  annoy  the 
Spaniards  in  the  southern  ocean, 
was  led  insensibly  round  the  globe, 
coming  home  laden  with  the  spoil  of 
galleons.  He  landed  at  Spithead,and 
his  riches  were  conveyed  to  London  in 
thirtv-two  waggons,  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  rejoicing  populace ;  all  which 
booty  was  divided  amongst  the  brave 
men  who  had  shared  his  toils.  Some 
years  after,  Anson  took  a  French  fleet 
of  ten  ships ;  on  which  occasion  the 
foreign  admiral,  who  was  in  the  Invin- 
cible, said  to  him,  presenting  his 
sword,  and  pointing  to  the  next  ship, 
the  Gloire,  '  Monsieur,  vous  avez 
vaincu  I'lnvincible  ;  et  la  Gloire  vous 
suit.'  Anson  had  always  been  so 
tasily  imposed  upon  by  designing 
men,  that  it  was  pertinently  observed, 
*  though  he  had  been  rotmd  the  world, 
he  had  never  been  in  it.'  His  *  Voyage 
round  the  World '  was  the  well-exe- 
cuted performance  of  ^one  Benjamin 
Robins. 

General  Wolfe  was  selected  by  lord 
Chatham  to  conduct  the  war  in  Canada 
against  the  French,  and  in  his  attack 
on  Quebec,  1759,  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful for  his  country.  At  the  mo- 
ment, however,  of  victory  he  received 
a  mortal  wound  in  the  wrist :  and  a 
second  ball  passed  through  his  body. 
Siill  life  departed  not ;  and  on  a  cry 


being  set  up  amongst  the  troops  of 
*  they  run  1'  he  hastily  inquired.  Who 
ran?  and  when  he  found  that  the 
French  were  meant,  he  exclaimed  ex- 
ultingly,  *  Then  I  die  contented  !'  and 
thanking  God  for  his  mercies,  he  al- 
most instantly  expired,  aged  only 
thirty-three. 

Admiral  Byng,  son  of  lord  Tor- 
fington,  having  failed  in  relieving  a 
fort  in  Minorca,  which  was  blockaded 
by  the  French  fleet,  was  tried  and  shot 
at  Portsmouth,  1757,  because  it  was 
supposed  he  might  have  forced  the 
enemy  into  an  engagement  when  he 
did  not.  The  sentence  has  been  since, 
though  unavailingly,  admitted  to  have 
been  at  least  unduly  rigorous. 

James  Thomson  was  born  at  Ednam 
in  Scotland  ;  and  after  being  tutor  to 
lord  Binning,  devoted  himself  to  lite- 
rature, without  a  profession.  His 
'Winter'  was  first  published;  and 
this  and  his  succeeding  portions  of  the 
'  Seasons,'  together  with  his  tragedy  of 
'  Tancred  and  Sigisrounda,'  occasioned 
lord  chancellor  Talbot,  Frederick, 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Lyttleton, 
to  give  him  sinecuie  places,  which  en- 
abled the  poet  to  live  in  comfort. 
His  'Seasons,'  for  sensibility  and  na- 
tural beauty  of  description  have  never 
been  surpassed  j  and  that  work  and 
his  '  Castle  of  Indolence,*  in  imitation 
of  Spenser,  have  placed  him  amongst 
the  first  of  British  poets. 

Metastasio  first  became  known  by 
repeating  extemporary  verses  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  The  beautiful  singer 
Brugnatelli  having  entreated  him  to 
write  for  the  stage,  1730,  the  poet,  for 
half  a  century  from  this  period,  lived 
under  the  unvarying  patronage  of  the 
imperial  German  family,  composing 
innumerable  pieces  for  the  theatres ; 
which  for  their  sweetness,  simplicity, 
and  pathos,  have  been  translated  into 
most  European  languages. 

Dr.  Akenside,  more  known  as  a 
poet  than  physician,  settled  first  at 
Northampton,  and  afterwards  in  Lon« 
don.  His  chief  poetical  work,  and 
that  on  which  his  fame  rests,  is  '  The 
Pleasures  of  Imagination»' which  places 
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him  foremost  in  the  rank  of  writers  of 
blank  verse.  His  faults  are  an  exces:i 
of  rhetorical  ornament,  and  a  pompous 
diction.  Smollett,  in  his  *  Peregrine 
Pickle/  makes  him  the  giver  of  a  feast 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  in 
derision  of  his  ostentatious  living  when 
physician  to  queen  Caroline. 

Dr.  Edward  Youngs  after  an  edu- 
cation at  Winchester  and  Oxford,  ob- 
tained the  living  of  Welwyn,  Herts, 
where  he  passed  a  retired  life  thirty - 
five  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  1765.  His  poem  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts'  was  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  his  wife  (daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Lichfield),  and  the  two  children  she 
had  by  her  former  husband,  colonel 
Lee,  who  all  died  1741.  His  step- 
son is  Philander,  and  his  step-daugh- 
ter, Narcissa.  The  circumstance  of 
his  being  obliged  to  bury  the  latter  in 
a  field  by  night  at  Monipelier,  in 
France,  because  she  was  a  protestant, 
is  indelibly  recorded  in  Night  IIL 
Dr.  Young  will  ever  live  in  his  *  Night 
Thoughts,'  which  exhibit  great  power 
of  language,  with  extraordinary  con- 
ciseness and  neatness.  Though  the 
general  tenour  of  this  deservedly  po- 
pular work  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
the  author  a  stern  and  severe  man. 
Dr.  Young  was,  on  the  contrary,  uni- 
formly cheerful  in  temperament,  and 
ever  anxious  to  promote  the  innocent 
pastimes  of  his  parishioners. 

Allan  Ramsay i  styled  the  modern 
Theocritus,  was  a  barber's  apprentice 
in  Edinburgh.  His  best  work  is 'The 
Gentle  Shepherd.*  His  merit  lay  in 
describing  rural  habits,  incidents,  and 
scenery ;  and  it  is  surprising  to  observe 
in  this  drama  that  it  owes  its  celebrity 
alone  to  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
told  simple  truths. 

William  Somervile,  on  quitting  Ox- 
ford, resided  on  his  large  paternal 
estate  at  Edstone,  Warwickshire,  di- 
viding his  leisure  hours  between  the 
sports  of  the  field  and  literature.  His 
'  Chase/  in  blank  verse,  owes  its  cele- 
brity to  the  practical  knowledge  of  its 
author  in  sporting  matters. 

William    Collins,   of   Chichester, 
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after  an  education  at  Winchester  and 
Oxford,  set  up  in  London  as  a  lite- 
rary adventurer.  Wholly  wanting  in 
the  prudence  necessary  to  render  so 
precarious  a  mode  of  life  the  means  of 
support,  his  disappointments  made 
inroads  upon  a  frame  originally  very 
sensitive  and  delicate ;  and  though  he 
did  not  suffer  a  positive  loss  of  in- 
tellect, he  was  placed  by  his  firiends 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whence  his  sister 
took  him  to  die  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  1756.  His  *  Odes/  during  his  life 
so  little  appreciated,  are  perhaps  the 
most  admirable  productions  of  the 
kind  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
poetry ;  replete  with  pathos,  noble  in 
conception,  highly  imaginative,  and 
unaffectedly  sublime. 

Charles  Churchill,  after  an  early  im- 
prudent marriage,  obtained  orders, 
and  a  Welsh  curacy;  sold  cider  to 
increase  his  income,  and  became  a 
bankrupt.  To  extricate  himself  from 
debt,  he  wrote  his  '  Rosciad,'  a  poem  in 
which  he  freely  descants  upon  the 
talents  of  the  actors  of  the  day.  His 
'  Ghost/  on  the  Cock-lane  imposture 
(in  which  he  satirizes  Dr.  Johnson), 
his  *  Prophecy  of  Famine/  ridiculing 
the  Scotch,  and  other  works  excellent 
alone  for  their  ease  of  versification 
followed,  and  were  highly  popular 
with  the  multitude,  who  cared  little 
for  the  poet's  attacks  upon  religion 
and  virtue,  so  long  as  they  were 
amused.  Churchill  now  threw  off  the 
clerical  habit,  repudiated  his  wife, 
and  declared  himself  a  man  of  the 
world.  But  his  career  was  short ; 
for  paying  his  friend,  Mr.  Wilkes,  a 
visit  at  Boulogne,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  and  died  there,  1764,  aged 
thirty-four. 

Thomas  Gray,  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge,  gave  up  the  law,  on 
finding  himself  possessed  of  a  small 
independence  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  his  retirement  at  Cam- 
bridge,- he  printed  his  '  Ode  on  Eton 
College/  and  his  '  Elegy ;'  the  latter  of 
which  instantly  ran  through  eleven 
editions.  Soon  after  accepting  the 
professorship  of    Modem  History  at 
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Cambridge,  he  died,  1771»  agedi 
tifty-five.  As  a  poet,  Gray  is  flow- 
ing, energetic,  and  full  of  hancony,  | 
though  without  much  pathos.  liis  | 
epistolary  style  is  very  admirable,  and  ; 
his  Latin  versification  celebrated  for^ 
its  classic  ease  and  purity. 

William  Shenttone,  aAer  leaving. 
Oxford,  determined  to  live  a  quiet  life 
on  his  paternal  estate,  the  Leasowes, 
in  Shropshire.  Here  he  wrote  various 
poems,  the  best  of  which  is  the  'School- 
mistress ;'  and  rendered  the  Leasowes 
celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty, 
and  its  hospitable  and  elegant  treat- 
ment of  a  large  literary  circle.  Shen- 
stone's  versification  is  graceful  and 
pathetic,  but  wanting  in  energy,  in 
prose,  he  was  one  of  the  most  correct 
and  pleasing  writers  of  his  day. 

Richard  Savage,  unfortunate  in 
being  neglected  oy  his  parent,  the 
countess  of  Macclesfield,  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  shoemaker.  His  tragedy 
of  'Sir  Thomas  Overbury'  having 
gained  him  friends,  he  was  rising  in 
reputation,  when  a  quarrel  in  some 
disreputable  society  occasioned  him  to 
kill  a  Mr.  Sinclair.  He  ultimately 
died  in  Newgate,  1743,  aged  forty-five ; 
wherein  he  had  been  incarcerated  for  a 
debt  of  8/.  His  poem,  '  The  Bastard,' 
had  the  effect  of  driving  his  unnatural 
parent  out  of  the  pale  of  society. 

ColUy  CibbeTf  poet  laureate  under 
(George  IL,  gave  up  the  profession  of 
an  actor  for  the  composition  of  plays. 
He  was  especially  successful  with 
comedy,  and  his  productions  are  full 
of  spnghtliness  and  elegance.  His 
best  works  are 'The  Careless  Husband,* 
*  Tlie  Nonjuror,*  and  the  •  Apology  for 
his  Life.'  Pope  unjustly  made  Gibber 
the  hero  of  nis  '  Dunciad  -*  for  he 
was  a  man  of  character,  talent,  and  of 
a  friendly  disposition. 

David  Mallei  of  Edinburehy  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose, 
became  secretary  to  the  prince  of 
Wales.  His  largest  poem  is  ■*  Amyn- 
tor  and  Theodora ;'  out  his  most  po- 
pular one  the  ballad  of  *  William  and 
Margaret.' 

John  Dyer,  author  of  the  poem  of 
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'  Grongar-hill,*  in  which  is  a  tasteful 
description  of  rural  scenes,  mingled 
with  sensible  moral  reflections. 

Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London.  He 
vindicated  the  corporation  and  test 
acts  against  Hoadley,  and  was  always 
the  able  champion  of  orthodoxy ;  but 
his  sermons  are  now  the  most  valuable 
of  his  works,  specimens  as  they  are  of 
sound  divinity,  manly  eloquence,  and 
convincing  argument. 

Rollin,  who, as  head  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  enforced  the  cultivation  of 
Greek  literature,  and  rendered  the  col- 
lege of  Beauvais  highly  flourishing. 
He  died  1741,  aged  eighty.  His 
'  History  of  the  Egyptians,  Cartha- 
ginians, Babylonians,'  &c.,  and  his 
'Roman  History  to  the  Battle  of 
Actium,'  have  ever  been  regarded  as 
authentic  works,  eloquent  in  style, 
and  free  from  dryness  of  detail. 

Philip  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chester- 
fields  was  by  turns  in  possession  of 
courtly  offices,  and  in  the  performance 
of  diplomatic  duties.  His  *  Letters  to 
his  Sun,'  intended  to  fit  him  for  diplo- 
macy, were  published  after  his  death 
by  an  interested  relative;  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  has  shown  him- 
self therein  the  advocate  of  hypocrisy, 
licentiousness,  and  infidelity,  and  has 
laboured  to  ingraft  the  morals  of  the 
abandoned  profligate  upon  the  tinsel 
education  of  the  mere  votary  of  po- 
lished manners.  The  earl  died  1773, 
aged  seventy-nine. 

Richardson,  the  son  of  a  Derbyshire 
farmer,  became  a  printer  in  London, 
and  was  appointed  by  speaker  Onslow 
printer  of  the  journals  of  the  com- 
mons. In  1740  appeared  his  '  Pa- 
mela;* then  'Clarissa  Harlowe/ 
and  'Sir Charles  Grandison.'  In  all 
his  novels,  the  delineations  of  nature 
are  most  fkithful,  and  ewery  eflTort  has 
been  made  to  promote  virtue  and 
morality  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether 
such  minute  details  of  the  progress  of 
rice,  and  such  displays,  however  ac- 
curate, of  the  strategy  of  the  human 
heart,  as  are  to  be  found  in  '  Pamela/ 
are  not  likely  to  lead  to  the  evils 
which  they  were  intended  to  prefent. 
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The  amiable  author  died, aged  seventy- 
one,  1761. 

Joseph  Butler,  bishop  of  Durham, 
^as  son  of  a  presbyterian  shopkeeper 
at  Wantage;  and  having  paid  close 
attention  to  the  contests  then  existing 
between  the  church  of  England  and 
the  dissenters,  he  declared  in  favour 
of  the  former,  and  took  holy  orders. 
The  bishop  of  Durham,  Talbot,  gave 
him  a  living,  and  queen  Caroline 
made  him  bishop  of  Bristol,  whence 
he  removed  1750  to  Durham.  His 
great  work  is  'The  Analogy  of  Reli- 
gion, natural,  and  revealed,  to  the 
constitution  and  course  of  Nature,'  a 
book  well  worthy  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents in  divinity.  This  excellent  man 
was  of  a  delicate  temperament,  and 
constitutionally  subject  to  melan- 
choly. He  died,  aged  sixty,  1752. 
From  the  bishop's  publication  of  a 
charge  wherein  he  laid  great  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  the  external  forms  of 
religion,  coupled  with  his  erection  of  a 
marble  cross  in  his  chapel  at  Bristol,  it 
was  absurdly  alleged  that  he  had  turned 
Roman-catholic;  an  assertion  which 
archbishop  Seeker  satisfactorily  re- 
futed. 

James  Hervey  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  livings  of  Weston  Favell,  and 
CoUingtree,  Northamptonshire,  and 
attended  to  the  duties  of  both  churches 
with  such  assiduity,  that  his  health, 
never  very  robust,  gave  way,  and  he 
died  of  consumption,  aged  forty-four, 
1758.  Hervey  s  tenets  were  Calvi- 
nistic ;  and  he  is  best  known  by  his 
*■  Meditations,'  a  work  which,  while  it 
displays  the  piety  of  the  author,  would 
be  more  deservmg  of  praise,  were  it 
less  pompous  and  affected  in  diction. 
Tlie  lM>ok  has  long  been  highly  popular 
amongst  a  large  class  of  readers,  who, 
as  Hervey  himself  might  have  said,  are 
apt  to  prefer  the  gaudy  tulips  and  dah- 
lias of  rhetoric,  to  her  modest  roses  and 
violets  and  lilies  of  the  valley. 

Dr,  Isaac  Watts,  after  being  tutor  to 
the  sons  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  at  Stoke 
Newington,  became  preacher  in  a  dis- 
senting chapel  in  London.  An  attack 
of  fi^ver  in  1712  obliged  him  toreliu- 
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quish  his  duty,  and  Sir  Thomas  Abney 
thereupon  invited  him  to  reside  with 
him  at  Stoke  Newington,  which  he  did 
until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five,  1748.      He  is  well  known  for  his 

*  Logic,'  *  Improvement  of  the  Mind,' 

*  Scripture  History,' and '  Hymns,' which 
last,  although  by  no  means  specimens 
of  poetical  excellence,  have  been,  from 
their  simple  didactic  and  moralizing 
strain,  highly  popular  and  useful.  He 
was  an  amiable  man,  mild,  generous, 
and  charitable  in  every  sense  of  tlie 
word. 

Reaumur,  the  French  philosopher, 
was  a  man  of  fortune,  and  for  nearly 
fifty  years  one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
proved  the  turquoise  to  be  the  fossil 
tooth  of  the  extinct  mastodon ;  in- 
vented an  excellent  porcelain,  and 
enamel;  and  constructed  the  im- 
proved thermometer  which  bears  his 
name.      He  died  1757,  aged  74. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  of  a  noble  family 
in  Austria,  having  given  leave  to 
a  leader  of  the, Moravian  brethren, 
named  David,  to  settle  with  his  fol- 
lowers on  his  estate,  these  poor  people 
were  soon  joined  by  vast  numbers 
who  aided  in  building  a  village,  which 
they  called  Hemhuth.  Zinzendorf 
hereupon  drew  up  statutes  for  their 
management  and  was  constituted  their 
bishop,  1736  ;  and  from  this  period 
the  Moravian  writers  date  the  renewal 
of  what  they  call  *  the  union  of  tlie 
brethren.'  They  profess  to  take  the 
pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  as  the  rule 
of  their  conduct ;  choose  their  ministers 
by  lot ;  wash  each  other's  feet ;  cele- 
brate agapse  or  love-feasts ;  and  addi-ess 
their  worship  exclusively  to  the  Sa- 
viour. The  worthy  but  eccentric  count 
died  1760,  aged  sixty. 

Dr,  Cheyne,  the  physician,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  but  practising  in  London, 
having  at  the  age  of  thirty,  from  high 
living,  become  excessively  corpulent, 
insomuch  that  he  could  not  mount  a 
staircase  without  a  sensation  of  cho- 
king, resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
milk  diet.  In  his  work,  the  ^English 
Malady,'  he  rehite3  how  he  thus  re» 
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duced  himself  iroro  thirty-two  stone  to 
a  third,  becoming  a  nimble  and  cheer- 
ful man,  and  living  to  the  age  of 
seventy-two  ("1743). 

Dr.  Smollett,  after  acting  as  a  sur- 
geon at  the  bombardment  of  Cartha- 
gena,  turned  novel-writer,  and  gave  to 
the  world  *  Roderick  Random,'  and 
other  original  works,  besides  transla- 
tions of  '  Gil  Bias,'  '  Don  Quixote,' 
&c.  He  died  near  Leghorn,  aged 
fifty-one,  1771.  Smollett's  novels  ex- 
hibit an  accurate  picture  of  life  and 
manners,  though  his  characters  are 
sometimes  overstrained, and  the  scenes 
he  depicts  often  at  variance  with  de- 
cency, lie  is  easy  in  style  as  an  his- 
torian ;  and  the  portion  of  his  '  Eng- 
land' from  the  Revolution,  when  that 
of  Hume  ceases,  is  generally  published 
as  a  sequel  to  that  author.  Smollett's 
poetical  powers  were  of  no  common 
order,  and  his  *  Tear  of  Scotland,'  in 
which  he  laments  the  massacre  after 
the  Culloden  defeat,  has  been  de- 
servedly admired. 

George  fVhifcfiild,  founder  of  the 
Calvinistic  branch  of  method ists,  was 
son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Gloucester; 
and  after  serving  therein  as  a  tapster, 
entered  at  Pembroke,  Oxford,  and  was 
ordained  by  Benson,  bishop  of  Glou- 
cester. His  first  sermon  at  Glou- 
cester is  said  to  have  driven  fifteen 
persons  out  of  their  senses.  After 
joining  the  Wesleys  in  their  labours 
across  the  Atlantic,  he  returned  to 
England  1738,  and  began  to  preach 
in  the  open  air,  in  such  convenient 
places  as  Moorfields  and  Kennington ; 
and  raised  money  enough  amongst  his 
admirers  to  erect  the  two  tabernacles, 
as  they  are  called,  in  Moorfields  and 
Tottenham-court-road,  London.  In 
1748,  he  converted  Selina,  countess  of 
Huntingdon,  who  made  him  her  chap- 
lain, and  gave  her  name  to  his  sect. 
This  singular  man  was  tall  in  person, 
with  a  cut  in  one  eye ;  he  was  devoid 
of  the  usual  school  learning,  but  natu- 
ndly  eloauent;  and  this  quality  he 
supported  by  various  stratagems,  taking 
from  under  his  gown*  whi^  preaching 
on  one  occasion,  a  human  &kuU,  and 


holding  it  aloft  to  anest  the  flagging 
attention  of  his  hearers.  Perhaps  be 
was  as  sincere  as  Wesley,  and  pos- 
sessed of  less  vanity  than  he ;  though 
below  him  in  general  intellect,  and 
especially  in  the  capacity  for  rule. 
He  died  1770,  aged  fifty-six. 

Henry  Fielding,  afler  an  education 
at  Eton,  set  up  as  a  stage-author ;  and 
through  his  proneness  to  mix  politics 
with  the  drama,  Walpole  carried  his 
point  of  submitting  all  pieces  intended 
for  the  theatre  to  the  licence  of  the  lord 
chamberlain.  The  death  of  his  mother 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  estate 
in  Dorsetshire,  through  which  he  ran 
in  three  years,  from  his  ridiculous 
attempt  to  play  the  country  squire; 
and  he  hereupon  dedicated  himself  to 
the  bar,  and  for  immediate  subsist- 
ence wrote  the  history  of  *  Jonathan 
Wild.'  It  vras  in  1742  that  he  ap- 
peared as  a  novelist,  by  sending  forth 
'Joseph  Andrews,' in  which  the  hu- 
mour of  Cervantes  is  so  well-imitated 
as  to  have  paved  the  way  for  all  bis 
subsequent  works.  Hiese  are  alike 
felicitous  for  their  portraiture  of 
the  world,  their  wit  and  humour; 
though  the  author  too  often  glosses 
over  vices  with  the  specious  title  of 
frailties.  Fielding  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  a  justice  for  Middlesex, 
and  during  that  period  projected  those 
two  excellent  charities  m  London,  the 
Magdalen,  and  Asylum  for  Female 
Orphans.  He  died  at  Lisbon  1754, 
aged  forty-eight. 

Archbishop  Seeker,  son  of  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  was,  in  a  few  years  after 
ordination,  made  bishop  of  Briitol, 
then  of  Oxford,  and  in  1758  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  He  was  a 
mart^  to  rheumatism,  and  died  1768, 
aged  seventy-five,  through  the  fiactnre 
ofa  bone  while  turning  on  his  conch. 
His  sermons,  and  lectures  on  the  cate- 
chism, are  perspicuous,  eloquent,  and 
argumentative;  and  admirably  illus- 
trate the  pure  and  apostolic  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  England.  The  dis- 
senters had  always  expected  a  great 
deal  from  Seeker,  from  tlie  ciiciim- 
ttance  of  his   bblh  amongst  them- 
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selves ;  but  he  always  showed  himself 
the  uncompromising  supporter  of  that 
church  of  which  he  was  ultimately  the 
head. 

Helvetius,  father  and  son  ;  the  first 
a  Dutch  physician,  who  beings  at  Paris 
when  a  violent  dysentery  prevailed, 
stayed  the  alarming  malady,  and  was 
inunificenily  rewarded  by  Louis  XIV. 
He  then  declared  the  medicine  he  had 
used  to  be  ipecacuanha.  His  son  cured 
Louis  XV.  of  a  dangerous  disorder, 
and  gained  the  confidence  of  the  poor, 
as  well  as  of  the  court,  by  his  skill  and 
humanity.  The  son  of  the  latter, 
Claude,  was  an  atheistical  French 
writer ;  but  spent  his  large  fortune  in 
acts  of  bounty  to  the  poor.  He  came 
to  England,  when  driven  from  France 
for  the  licence  of  his  works  ;  and  after- 
wards resided  at  that  centre  of  atheism, 
the  court  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Dr.  Lardmry  eminent  among  the 
dissenters,  who  will  ever  be  respected 
for  his  work  *  On  the  Credibility  of 
the  Gospel  History,*  which  has  been 
translated  into  more  than  one  conti- 
nental language. 

Linnceus,  a  Swede,  took  his  degrees 
in  medicine  at  liCyden,  and  was  en- 
nobled by  his  sovereign  for  his  skill  as 
a  physician.  To  his  sagacious  dis- 
cernment, science  is  indebted  for  the 
use  and  familiar  division  of  plants, 
animals,  herbs,  &c.  into  classes ;  and 
before  the  publication  of  his  '  Genera 
Plantarum,'  he  had  most  minutely 
examined  the  characters  of  more  than 
8000  plants.  ,  He  died  at  Stockholm, 
1778,  aged  seventy. 

FoHaire^  the  most  celebrated  literary 
man  of  his  age,  received  his  education 
at  the  Jesuits'  colles^e  in  Paris ;  but 
instead  of  studying  for  the  bar,  he  was 
always  seen  among  a  society  of  wits 
and  epicureans.  Being  compelled  to 
quit  France  in  consequence  of  a  broil 
with  the  chevalier  de  Rohan,  he  took 
refuge  in  England  *,  where  George  I . 
enabled  him  to  obtain  subscribers  suf- 
ficient to  publish  his  '  Henriade,'  the 
only  epic  poem  which  France  can 
boast,  and  which  is  deservedly  es- 
teemed for  its  high  sentiments,  smooth 
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versification,    faithful    delineations   of 
character,  and  elegance  of  style.     Du- 
ring similar  periods  of  exile  for   his 
deistical  publications,    Voltaire   sup- 
planted    the    Cartesian     philosophy, 
(which  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  France, 
and  had  undermined  the  Copernican 
theory  of  the  universe)  by  establishing 
the  Newtonian  system.     In  1750  he 
accepted  Frederick  the  Great's  invita- 
tion to  reside  at  Berlin,  with  a  pension 
of  22,000  livres ;  for  which  he  was  to 
devote  two  hours  a  day  to  correcting 
the  king's  works.     Here,  however,  he 
entered  into  the  dispute  between  the 
two  mathematicians,  Maupertuis  and 
Koenig;    and   being    dismissed    his 
office,  he  finally  bought  an  estate  at 
Ferney  near  Geneva,  a  savage  spot  be- 
longing to  France,  having  a  village 
with  only   fifty  inhabitants.     By  his 
means  the    place  became   fertilized ; 
and  in  a  short  time  1200  persons,  prin- 
cipally watchmakers,  established  their 
manufocture  there,  exporting  their  la- 
bours all  over  the  continent.    There 
Voltaire   afforded    protection   to   the 
great  niece  of  Corneille,  and  did  much 
for  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Calas. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Catherine  II.  of 
Russia,  and  even  the  people  of  Paris, 
I  now  courted  him  again ;  and  at  the 
great  age  of  eighty-four  he  hastened  to 
the  capital,  where,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  his  Irene,  his  bust  was  crowned 
in  full  theatre.     The  great  excitement 
consequent  on  this  visit,  carried  the 
philosopher  to  the  grave  in  a   few 
weeks    after    his    arrival    at    Paris, 
1778.      Voltaire's    chief    talent    lay 
in   a    capacity   to   turn    every  thing 
into  ridicule.    As  a  prose  writer  he 
was  equal  and  unaffected ;  as  a  dra- 
matic poet,  not  inferior  to  Racine  and 
Corneille;  but  as  an  historical  narrator, 
superficial  and  careless;  and  his  cha- 
racter has  thus  concisely  been  summed 
up :  <  By  turns  he  was  the  sententious 
moralist,  and  the  grotesque  buffoon  ; 
the  imperturbable  philosopher  and  the 
raving  enthusiast ;  the  flattering  para- 
site and  the  envenomed  satirist ;  the 
pinching  miser  and  the  prodigal  vo- 
luptuary ;  the  modest  scholar  and  the 
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reckless  wit;  the  humble  Christian,  |  theses.     Algarotti  is  considered 
(for  such  a  guise  he  could  assume), 
and  the  blasphemous  atheist,' 


a  re- 


former of  the  Italian  opera ;  and  afttf 
seeing  his  works  translated  into  several 


Ninon  de  I  *Enclo8f  daughter  of  a '  languages,   he  died,    aged    fifiy-two, 
gentleman  of  Touraine,  being  left  mis-  >  1764. 

tress  of  a  large  fortune  at  fifteen,  re-  |  Lady  Mary  JVortley  MoniaguCf  the 
solved,  to  the  scandal  of  her  sex,  to  duke  of  Kingston's  daughter,  whose 
pass  life  without  restraint.  Her  beauty  education  was  superintended  by 
was  great,  and  her  talents  of  that  high  bishop  Burnet,  at  twenty  translated 
order,  that  Madame  Maintenon  tried  \  the  '  Enchiridion,  of  Epictetus.'  She 
every  art  to  reform  her,  but  in  vain,  accompanied  her  husbartd,  Mr.  £d- 
The  power  of  her  natural  beauty  was  '  ward  Montague,  when  he  went  ambas- 
indeed  tragically  illustrated  by  the  sador  to  Turkey ;  and  hence  arose  a 
often  told  adventure  of  one  of  her  own  correspondence  with  Pope  and  others, 
sons,  who,  being  brought  up  in  igno-  which  has  established  her  fiune  as  a 
ranee  of  his  birth,  fell  desperately  in  writer.  She  introduced  inoculation 
love  with  her;  and  when  informed  of  for  the  smallpox  on  her  return,  in 
his  relation  to  the  object  of  his  af-  j  imitation  of  the  Turks.  Her  claims  as 
feclion,  committed  suicide,  an  event  a  poet  are  to  ease  and  grace,  though 
recorded  by  Le  Sage  in  his  '  Gil  Bias.' ;  with  a  too  frequent  disregard  of  deli- 
Ninon  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  1706;  cacy ;  but  as  a  letter-writer  she  will 
and  it  is  instructive  to  remark,  she  |  ever  be  accounted  great,  for  her  wit, 
was    herself    so  conscious  of  having  -  solidity,  and  descriptive  powers.    She 

died  1762,  aged  seventy-two. 

Hogarth,  having  commenced  life  as 

an   engraver  of  arms  and  shop-bills, 


mistaken  the  road  to  genuine  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  thus  expresses  herself  in 
a  letter  to  St.  Evremond :  *  Every  one 

tells  me  I  have  less  reason  to  complain  '  attempted   portrait^paintiog,  and  was 
of  time  than  any  one  (for  she  had  pre-  highly  successful  as  regarded  likeness ; 


served  her  charms  to  the  last) :  how- 
ever that  be,  if  such  a  life  were  again 
proposed  to  mc,  I  would  rather  hang 
myself  than  go  through  it.' 

Fontenelle,  considered  by  Voltaire 
the  most  universal  genius  of  Louis 
XI  V.'s  reign,  quitted  the  law  for  lite- 
rature, and  passed  in  authorship  a  life 
that  extended  to  a  century.  His  chief 
works  are  '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,' 
which  mingle  moral  and  literary  sub- 
jects with  ingenious  and  polished  dis- 
cussions ;  and  the  '  History  of  Ora- 
cles,' in  which  he  maintains  the  im- 
position of  the  ancient  oracles,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Others,  who  accounted 
them  the  supernatural  operation  of 
demons,  silenced  by  the  coming  of 
Christ.    He  died,  1757. 

Algarotti,  of  Padua,  who  wrote 
amongst  other  works, '  Newtonian  Phi- 
losophy for  the  Ladies,'  in  dialogues, 
as  Fontenelle  bad  done  his  Cartesian 
Astronomy,  under  the  title  of  *  The 
Plurality  of  Words,'  each  giving  a  po- 
pukir  account  of  the  respectiTt  hypo- 


but  caricature  was  his  forte.  After 
clandestinely  marrying  the  only 
daughter  of  Sir  James  lliomhill,  the 
painter,  he  began  his  series  of  moral 
paintings,  which,  while  they  brought 
him  fame  and  fortune,  secured  to  him 
the  favour  of  his  father-in-law.  In 
1753  he  published  his  analysis  of 
beauty  ;  a  quality  which  he  makes  to 
consist  in  that  union  of  uniformity  and 
variety,  which  is  found  in  the  curve  or 
waving  line.  He  was  a  man  of  rough 
manners,  but  of  a  generous  and  hospi- 
table disposition,  and  so  apt  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  labours,  that 
when  in  society,  he  committed  extFMr- 
dinary  blunders.  He  died  1764,  aged 
sixty-seven. 

Handel,  son  of  a  surgeon  in  Saxony, 
was  only  nine  when  he  composed  the 
church  service  in  score  for  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  warmly  patronized  him, 
and  sent  him  to  Hamburg  ;  where  be 
was  saved  from  the  poniard  of  a 
jealous  rival,  by  hariog  a  mutic-book 
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in  his  breast-pocket.  In  the  same  city, 
at  fourteen,  he  produced  *  Almeria/  his 
first  opera,  which  was  repealed  thirty 
successive  nights ;  and  his  fame  being 
thus  established,  he  travelled  into  va- 
rious countries,  arriving  in  London, 
1710,  where  by  the  royal  patronage, 
and  the  success  of  his  oratorios  and 
other  pieces  at  the  theatres,  he  lived 
in  indep>endence  until  his  decease  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  1759.  Some 
time  before  his  death  he  became  totally 
blind,  and  never  heard  his  own  air  of 
'  Total  Eclipse*  in  Samson,  after  that 
event,  without  extreme  agitation.  Han- 
del's powers  we  can  scarcely  estimate 
too  highly;  and  while  fugue  contri- 
vance and  full  score  were  respected  as 
they  once  were,  he  was  unrivalled. 
His  instrumental  compositions  surpass 
all  others  in  vigour,  spirit,  and  inven- 
tion ;  his  choruses  have  not  been 
equalled  in  grandeur  and  simplicity 
since  the  invention  of  counterpoint; 
and  his  vocal  pieces  to  this  hour  are 
acknowledged  to  stand  higher  in  the 
general  estimation,  for  expression  and 
propriety  of  adaptation,  than  any  other 
productions  of  their  class. 

Sir  James  Thomhill  was  brought 
forward  by  his  uncle,  the  famous  Syden- 
ham ;  and  amongst  his  principal  works 
are  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral, 
the  great  hall  at  Greenwich  hospital,  a 
room  at  Hampton-court,  the  hall  at 
Blenheim,  and  the  alur-piece  of  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  George  II.  knighted 
him.  Thomhill's  colouring  was  defec- 
tive ;  but  for  the  alleged  faults  of  his 
perspective,  some  allowance  must  be 
made;  since  the  difficulty  must  be 
great  to  give  due  effect  to  designs 
painted  on  vaulted,  and  often  unequal- 
shaped  ceilings. 

Jedidiah  Buxton,  bom  in  Derby- 
shire, seemed  intuitively  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  numbers,  their  powers,  and  denomi- 
nations; being  so  ignorant  as  to  be 
unable  either  to  read  or  write.  He 
was  once  asked  how  many  cubical 
eighths  of  an  inch  there  are  in  a  body, 
whose    three    sides    are    23,145«789 


yards,  5,642,732  yards,  and  54,965 
yards  ;  and  sitting  with  his  hand  over 
his  eyes,  in  the  presence  of  100  la- 
bourers, he  produced  in  five  hours  the 
exact  answer,  without  putting  down 
the  figures.  When  taken  to  see  Gar- 
rick  play  Richard  III.,  he  employed 
himself  in  counting  the  number  of 
words  the  great  actor  uttered,  and  in 
numbering  the  steps  of  the  dancers, 
seeming  to  care  little  otherwise  for  the 
entertainment.  He  died  1774,  aged 
seventy.  A  youth,  named  Zerah  Col- 
burn,  an  American,  evinced  the  same 
natural  acquaintance  with  numbers  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century ; 
and  the  author  on  several  occasions 
witnessed  bis  speedy  solution,  in  like 
manner,  of  questions  requiring  for. 
greater  exertion  of  memory  and  intel- 
lect than  that  propounded  to  Buxton. 
MontesquleUf  a  French  magistrate^ 
auihor  of  *  Persian  Letters,'  replete 
with  wit,  but  highly  censurable  for 
their  levity  on  religious  points.  His 
'  Esprit  des  Lois,'  which  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, is  a  work  of  talent,  but  with  the 
same  lamentable  disregard  for  the 
truths  of  revelation. — Maupertuis^  a 
French  philosopher,  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  wrote  princi- 
pally on  astronomy,  and  was  one  of 
the  academicians  sent  to  the  north  in 
1736  by  the  king  of  France,  to  deter- 
mine the  figure  of  the  earth.— Dr. 
Stukelet/,  the  English  antiquary,  called 
the  arch-druid,  for  his  acquaintance 
with  druidical  lore.  His  *  Itinerarium 
Curiosum,*  giving  an  account  of  the 
anti<iuities  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  valua- 
ble work.— ilysArac/:,  the  statuary^  son 
of  the  painter  of  Antwerp,  celebrated 
for  his  landscapes,  and  the  foliage  of 
his  trees,  came  early  to  England  ; 
and  his  monuments  of  Newton  and  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  are  amongst  the 
finest  specimens  of  sculpture  in  our 
island.— Koii6i//iac,  the  French  sculp- 
tor, was  chiefly  engaged  in  England  on 
sepulchral  monuments,  of  which  those^ 
for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Montague 
at  Boughlon, and  that  for  John,  duke 
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of  Argyll,  in  Westminster-abbey,  are 
considered  admirable  proofs  of  his 
skill.     Lord    Chesterfield    sa\'s  that 
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Roubilliac  was  our  only  statuary,  and 
that  all  other  artists  were  mere  f/rae- 
cutten. 


INVENTIONS,   DISCOVERIES,   INSTITUTIONS,   AND    USAGES. 


The  Foundling  Hospital  founded. 
Captain  Coram,  roaster  of  a  merchant- 
ship,  havini?  been  struck  by  the  fre- 
quent instances  of  infants  found  de- 
serted by  their  f-iarents  in  the  streets  of 
London,  made  the  evil  so  clear  to  the 
female  nobility  of  his  day,  that  frreat 
subscriptions  were  raised  in  addition 
to  a  handsome  sum  of  his  own,  and  a 
charter  obtained  for  the  establishment 
of  a  hospital,  which  was  completed 
1739,  and  is  now  considered  a  na- 
tional foundation.  At  the  close  of  life, 
Ihe  kind-hearted  Coram  was,  from  re- 
peated los<:es,  supported  by  the  pen- 
sion of  100/.  a  year,  raised  by  his 
friends. 

Stage    Coaches  first  in  use,  1744. 
I^vate  coaches  had  been  common  in 
England  in  the  early  part  of  James  L's 
reign  :  hackney-coaches  too  were  then 
established :    and  private  individuals 
now   ventured   to  convey   passengers 
from   one  town    to  another  with   all 
imaginable  care   and   solemnity,  the 
horses  rarely   going    beyond    a  foot- 
pace.    It  was  resen'ed  for  c'»mpara- 
tively  modern  times  to  attempt  a  trot- 
ting-ride  ;    and    tb.ere  are  still   living 
those  who  once  rejoiced   in    a    three 
days'    journey    between   Oxford    and 
London,  or  in  the  four  d^ys'  funeral 
progress  of  the  '  lone  Salisbury/  as  it 
was  aptly  denominated,  before  enter- 
ing into  which  it  was  usnal  for  the 
passengers  to  make  their  wilN.    There 
were  no  more  than  six  st?G;eco:iches 
kept  constantly  at  work  in  Kngland  in 
the  year  17G2  i  at  which  period  thus 
writes  Mr.  John  Cresset,  of  the  Char- 
ter-house :  'These  8t»j?e-coaches  m^ke 
gentlemen  come  to  London  on  every 
small  occasion,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  do  but  upon  urpent  neces- 
sity ;  nay  the  conveniencv  of  the  pas- 
sage makes  their  wives  oAen  come  up, 
whip  rather  than  come  such  long  jour- 
neys on    horseback,    would   stay   at 
borne.      Here,   when   they  come  to 


town,  they  must  presently  be  in  the 
mode,  get  fine  clothes,    go  to  plays 
and  treats;  and  by  these  means  get 
such  a  habit  of  idleness  and  love  of 
pleasure,  that  they  are  uneasy  ever 
after.'     What,  however,  would    Mr. 
John  Cresset   say   to  the    Jehu-like 
coachmanship  of  our  own  day,  which 
has  blotted  out  all  traces  of  the  ancient 
graver  mode,  much  in  the  way  that  the 
scientific  Lardner  predicts  the  process 
of  discovery  will  throw  into  shade  all 
the  wonders  of  the  steam-engine.  Rail- 
roads too  are  called  in  aid,  and  locomo- 
tive carriages  scorn  to  be  dragged  by 
dull  horses ;  so  that  there  is  already 
no    knowing   how   to    calculate   dis- 
tances by  time.     It  is    only  a   few 
months  since  that  a  person  went  to 
Liverpool    from     Manchester,    tliiity 
miles,  purchased  and  took  back  with 
him  to  Manchester  on    the    railroad 
150  tons  of  cotton;  this  he   imme- 
diately disposed  of,  and  the  article 
being  liked,  an  offer  was  made  to  take 
another  such  quantity.    Off  he  starts 
again,  and  actually  that  evening  deli- 
vered   the  second    150    tons,   having 
travelled   120  miles  in  four  journeys, 
and  bought,  sold,  and  delivered,  thirty 
miles  oflT,  at  two  distinct  and  consecu- 
tive deliveries,  300  tons  of  goods  in 
twelve  hours  1    What  would  Mr.  John 
Cresset  of  the  Charter-house  say  to 
this? 

AWa  Scotia,  1749,  was  first  made 
a  colony  by  the  British.  It  is  on  the 
mainland  of  North  America,  near  the 
liver  St.  Laurence,  which  bounds  it  on 
the  north  ;  and  is  about  150  miles  long 
by  400  broad.  Coiitinuing  true  to 
the  mother  country  when  the  United 
States  thicw  off*  their  allegiance,  it  has 
become  a  place  of  great  consequence 
both  to  the  remaining  American  pos- 
sessions of  England,  and  to  England 
herself.  Its  shipping  and  seamen 
have  rapidly  incieased ;  vast  numbers 
of  fiimilies  have  emigrated  thither  Crom 
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Canada  and  the  mother  country ;  and 
a  bishop  now  manages  the  spiritual 
concerns  of  ihe  country.  Under  the 
estimable  Dr.  Inglis,  at  present  hold- 
ing the  see,  more  has  been  done  to- 
wards the  firm  establishment  of  this 
scion  of  our  church  than  could  have 
been  supposed  possible  in  so  brief  a 
space  of  time;  while  the  temporal 
wants  of  the  poor  have  been  supplied 
by  the  same  good  management,  with 
an  equal  degree  of  readiness  and  judg- 
ment. 

Westminster  Bridge  was  completed 

1750,  at  a  cost  of  426,650/.  It  is 
1223  feet  long  and  forty-four  wide, 
and  has  fifteen  arches  large  and  small, 
the  centre  one  being  seventy-six  feet 
wide,  and  the  two  smallest  twenty-five. 
M.  Labylie, a  Swiss,  was  the  architect; 
and  the  work,  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, was  esteemed  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

The  Pyrometer  invented  by  Mus- 
chenbroeck,  a  Dutchman,  for  measur- 
ing the  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat. 
It  has  been  of  essential  service  in  the 
manufacture  of  machines  required  to 
be  exempt  from  the  alternations  of 
heat  and  cold,  such  as  the  pendulums 
of  clocks,  and  measures  of  yards  or 
feet.  The  expansion  of  bars  of  dif- 
ferent metals,  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  by  the  same  degree  of  beat,  is 
found  by  the  pyrometer  to  be :  Iron 
60,  gold  73,  copper  89,  brass  95, 
silver  103,  lead  149;  so  that  iron 
being  the  least  rarefied  of  any  of  these 
metals,  is  most  proper  for  the  purposes 
mentioned. 

Sociftj/  of  Antiquaries  incorporaledt 

1751.  So  long  back  as  Elizabeth's 
reign,  a  body  so  called  used  to  meet 
at  Sir  Robert  Cotton's  house,  to  pro- 
mote researches  into  British  antiquities 
and  history ;  but  James  I.  being  jea- 
lous of  the  plan,  supposing  it  a  poli- 
tical society  which  watched  the  secret 
designs  of  government,  dissolved  it. 
It  revived,  however,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I. ;  and  a  charter  was  obtained 
from  George  II.,  empowering  the  body 
to  have  a  seal,  and  statutes,  and  to  hold 
lands  to  the  yearly  value  of    1000/. 
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The  inquirer  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge furnishes  the  historian  with  his 
best  materials,  while  he  distinguishes 
from  truth  the  fictions  of  a  bold  inven- 
tion, and  ascertains  the  credibility  of 
facts ;  and  to  the  philosopher  he  pre- 
sents a  fruitful  source  of  ingenious 
speculation,  while  he  points  out  to 
him  the  way  of  thinking,  and  the  man- 
ners of  men,  under  all  the  varieties  of 
aspect  in  which  they  have  appeared. 

Electricitj/  and  Lightning  discovered 
to  be  identical.  Dr.  Stuber,  in  his  sup- 
plement to  the  life  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
thus  relates  the  philosopher's  import- 
ant discovery  :  '  It  was  not  until  the 
summer  of  1752,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  complete  his  grand  and  unparalleled 
discovery  by  experiment.  The  plan 
which  he  had  originally  proposed  was, 
to  erect  on  some  high  tower,  or  other 
elevated  place,  a  sentry-box,  from 
which  should  rise  a  pointed  iron  rod, 
insulated  by  being  fixed  in  a  cake  of 
resin.  Electrified  clouds  passing  over 
this,  would,  he  conceived,  impart  to  it 
a  portion  of  their  electricity,  which 
would  be  rendered  evident  to  the 
senses  by  sparks  being  emitted,  when 
a  key,  the  knuckle,  or  other  conductor, 
was  presented  to  it.  Philadelphia  at 
this  time  afforded  no  opportunity  of 
trying  an  experiment  of^  the  kind. 
V\  hile  Franklin  was  waiting  for  the 
erection  of  a  spire,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  have  more  ready  access 
to  the  region  of  clouds  by  means  of  a 
common  kite.  He  prepared  one,  by 
fastening  two  cross  sticks  to  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  would  not  suffer 
so  much  from  Ihe  rain  as  paper.  To 
the  upright  stick  was  affixea  an  iron 
point.  The  string  was,  as  usual,  of 
hemp,  except  the  lower  end,  which 
was  silk.  Where  the  hempen  string 
terminated,  a  key  was  fastened.  With 
this  apparatus,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
thunder-gust  approaching,  he  went  out 
into  the  commons,  accompanied  by  his 
son,  to  whom  alone  he  communicated 
his  intentions,  well  knowing  the  ridi- 
cule which  awaits  unsuccessful  expe- 
riments in  philosophy.  He  placed 
himself  under  a  shade  to  avoid  the 
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rain,  his  kite  was  raised, — a  thunder- 
cloud passed  over  it,— no  sign  of  elec- 
tricity appeared.  He  had  almost 
despairea  of  success,  when,  suddenly 
he  observed  the  loose  fibres  of  his 
string  to  move  towards  an  erect  posi- 
tion. He  now  presented  his  knuckle 
to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong 
spark.  How  exquisite  must  his  sen- 
sations have  been  at  this  moment ! 
On  this  experiment  depended  the  hie 
of  his  theory.' 

The  New  Style,  1752,  was  adopted 
in  Great  Britain.     Tlie  old  style,  or 
Julian  (from  its  reformation  by  Caesar), 
makes  the  Julian   year  365  days  six 
hours ;    the  neio  or  Gregorian  (from 
pope  GregoryXIII.,  1582)  corresponds 
with  the  true  or  solar  year,  which  con- 
tains 365  days,  five  hours,  and  forty- 
nine  minutes.      In  1752  it  was  found 
that,  by  the  gradual  increment  of  the 
overplus  minutes,   eleven  days  must 
be  struck  out  of  the  calendar  to  render 
the  date  a  correct  notification  of  the 
earth's  precise  situation  in  her  orbit. 
The  thiid  of  September  therefore,  in 
tliat  year,  was  reckoned  as  the  four- 
teenth, so  that  there  were  no  such 
days  as  from  the  third  to  the  thirteenth 
inclusive  of  September,  1752;  and  to 
preserve  the  same  order  in  future,  every 
fourth  year  was  to  consist  of  366  days, 
which    giving  only    eleven     minutes 
more  in  each  year  than  the  sun  takes 
in  returning  to  the  same  point  in  the 
zodiac,  it  will  only  require  the  omis- 
sion of  a  day  once  in  about  130  years, 
to  collect  the  calendar  perfectly  again. 
Tlie  term  leap,  applied  to  the  fourth 
year  of  366  days,  had  thus  its  origin. 
In  any  two  years,  not  bissextile,  one 
succeeding  the  other,  the  first  of  May, 
or  other  day,  being  on  a  Monday  in  the 
former  of  the  two,  would  be  on  a  Tues- 
day in  the   following  one;  whereas, 
if  the  bissextile  or  leap  year  were  the 
latter  (the  required   day  being  after 
the  month  of  February),  it  would  fall 
on  a  Wednesday;  thus,  as  it  were, 
leaping  a  day. 

The  British  Muieum,  London,  es- 
Ublished,  1753.  The  origin  of  this 
receptacle  of  valuable  aDtiquities  of  our 


own  and  other  nations,  was  thepurcfaase 
of  the  library  and  curiosities  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane  by  the  public,  for  the  national 
benefit,  the  knight  leaving  his  collec- 
tion, which  had  cost  him  50,000/.,  to 
be  purchased  by  parliament  for  20,000/. 
of   his    executors.      Old    Montague 
house,  Bioomsbury,  built  by  the  first 
duke  of  Montague  for  his  residence, 
is,  with  various  additions  and  improve- 
ments,  the  building  containing    the 
royal  Cottonian,  Harleian,    Sloanian 
and   other   collections  of  books,  in- 
cluding the  splendid  library  of  George 
IV.,  together  with   coins,  subjects  in 
natural  history  and  the  arts,  precious 
stones,  fossils,  instruments  of  science, 
&c. ;   the    relics  of    ancient  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Home,  and  countless  va- 
rieties connected   with  the    forgotten 
days  of  our  own  and  other  countries. 
This  has  now  become  a  national  insti- 
tution ;  and  on   certain  days  in  the 
week,  its  valuable  stores  may  be  visited 
by  all  respectable  persons,  gratis. 

The  Asylum  for  FemaU  Orphans 
was  founded  1758,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  novelist  Fielding.  It  is  situated 
near  Westminster-bridge,  London,  and 
has  been,  under  the  direction  of  judi- 
cious patrons,  the  means  of  conferring 
substantial  blessings  upon  society. 

The  Magdalen  Charity,  London, 
1758,  founded  by  Mr.  Robert  Dingley, 
and  a  party  of  friends,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  magistrate.  Fielding.  Dr. 
Dodd,  of  unhappy  memory,  officiated 
as  its  first  clergyman,  and  induced 
Charlotte,  queen  of  George  III.,  to 
become  its  patroness,  when  the  new 
building  was  completed  for  the  re- 
ception of  its  eignty  penitents,  in 
Blackfriars.  The  sad  end  of  Dr. 
Dodd  was  nearly  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  the  charity  ;  but,  by  the  activity  of 
certain  stanch  friends,  and  especiaOy 
by  the  warm  support  of  the  Radnor 
family,  the  afllairs  of  the  institution 
began  at  length  to  flourish,  and  baTe 
so  continued  to  prosper  to  the  present 
day.  Conducted  as  they  have  been 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  conse- 
quences to  society  have  been  not 
simply  beneficial,  but  glorious;  and 
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none  are  more  fully  entitled  to  the! 
praises  of  their  fellow  men,  nor  can 
have  a  surer  hope  of  a  reward  above, 
than  they  who  have  studiously  been 
engaged  in  the  godlike  task  of  re- 
claiming the  most  abandoned,  of  in- 
structing the  most  ignorant,  of  healing 
the  sorrows  of  betrayed  and  despairing 
woman,  and  of  drawing  the  veil  of 
charity  and  of  silence  over  the 
treachery,  the  folly,  and  the  depravity 
of  man.  It  is  a  tribute  due  to  the 
memory  of  its  recently  departed  chap- 
lain, the  Rev.  John  Prince,  and  to  the 
surviving  president,  Sir  James  Allan 
Park,  to  state  that  much  of  the  present 
success  of  this  institution,  under  God, 
is  attributable  to  them  :  hand  in  hand, 
and  heart  joined  with  heart,  they  have 
spared  neither  time  nor  pains  in  this 
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labour  of  love,  during  the  better  por- 
tion of  half  a  century:  they  have  found 
friends  and  supporters  for  the  institu- 
tion, and  have  kept  diero  together :  the 
one  ever  at  his  post,  and  the  other 
ready  to  act  in  all  emergencies,  they 
have  gone  on  in  the  blessed  work  of 
leading  sinners  to  repentance, — ^and 
have  been  assured  of  the  sincerity  of 
that  repentance.  The  one  is  now  gone 
to  receive  his  high  reward :  but  great 
must  be  the  peace  of  him  who  sur- 
vives, and  who,  in  his  last  hour,  will 
feel  the  full  comfort  of  the  assurance, 
that  *  he  who  has  converted  the  sinner 
from  the  error  of  her  way,*  and  contri- 
buted to  '  turn  many  to  righteousness, 
shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever.' 


CHIEF   BATTLES. 


Dettingerij  1743,between  the  French, 
who  had  60,000  under  marshal  de 
Noailles,  and  the  English,  commanded 
by  the  king  and  the  earl  of  Stair. 
George  II.  was  in  danger  of  being 
made  prisoner;  and  this  is  the  last 
battle  in  which  a  British  sovereign 
held  command.  It  was  won  by  the 
English  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary. — Fonienoy^  1745, 
wherein  the  French  had  120,000  under 
count  Saxe,  son  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  the  British  an  inferior  force  under 
the  duke  of  Cumberland .  Tlie  French 
gained  the  victory. — Rotbach^  1757, 
wherein  Frederick  the  Great  beat  the 
French  and  Austrians,  and  repaired 
most  of  his  losses. — BreslaUy  1757, 
by  gaining  which,  Frederick  the  Great 
recovered  Silesia,  taking  16,000  of 
the  Austrians  prisoners.  —  Minden, 
1759,  gained  by  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  over  the  French,  com- 
manded by  marshal  de  Contades.  The 
British  and  Hanoverian  horse  were  led 
by  loid  George  Sackville,  who  was,  on 
his  return  to  England,  cashiered  for 
disobeying  prince  Ferdinand's  orders. 
— Quebec,  1759,  whereby  the  British 
obtained  Canada  from  the  French, 
though  at  the  cost  of  the  intrepid  gene- 
ral Wolfe's  life.     The  BriUsh  govern- 
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ment,  upon  ascertaining  the  value  of 
this  conquest,  endeavoured  to  sup- 
plant the  French  system  of  adminis- 
tration by  a  constitution  similar  to  that 
of  England  ;  and  accordingly,  in  1784, 
the  habeas-corpus  and  trial  by  jury 
were  introduced.  In  1791,  upon  the 
appearance  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  French  portion  of  inhabit- 
ants, Mr.  Pitt,  the  English  minister, 
granted  the  Canadians  a  new  constitu- 
tion, and  an  act  was  passed,  dividing 
their  country  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Province,  each  having  a  parlia- 
ment and  governor  of  its  own ;  Upper 
Canada  (its  capital  Quebec)  bejng 
almost  wholly  peopled  by  British 
settlers,  and  Lower  Canada  (its  capi- 
tal Montreal)  by  emigrants  fixtm 
France. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey,  1703, 
Achmetlll. ;  1730,  Mahomet  V.; 
1754,  Osman  II.;  1757,  Mustapha 
III.  Portugal.  1705,  John  V. ; 
1750,  Joseph  I.  Spain.  1700,  Philip 
v.;  1746,  Ferdinand  VI.;  1759, 
Charles  III.  Germany,  1711,  Charles 
VL;  1742,  'Charles  VIL ;  1745, 
Francis  I.  of  Lorraine  and  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria.  Poland,  1609, 
Frederick  Augustus  I. ;  1733,  Stanis- 
laus re-elected,  and  Frederick    Au- 
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gustus  II.  Prussia.  1713,  Frederick 
William  I.;  1740,  Frederick  II.,  the 
great.  Popes.  1724,  Benedict  XIII. ; 
1730,  Clement  XII.:  1740,  Benedict 
XIV.;  1758,  Clement  XIII.  France. 
1715,  Louis  XV.  Rmsia.  1727, 
Peter  II.;  1730,  Anne;  1740,  I  wan 


VI.;  1741,  Elizabeth  Petrowna. 
Sweden,  1720,  Frederick  of  Hesse 
Cassel;  1751,  Adolphus  Frederick. 
Denmark  and  Norway.  1699,  Fre- 
derick IV.;  1730,  ChriaUern  VI.; 
1746,  Frederick  V. 


SECTION   III. 
THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  III. 

1760  TO  1820 60  YEARS. 

Personal  History.  George  III.  was  the  son  of  Frederick  prince  of  Wales 
and  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha;  and  his  birth  took  place  June  4th,  1738, 
at  Norfolk  house,  St.  James*s  square,  London,  being  the  first  of  the 
line  of  Brunswick  who  was  a  Briton  bom.  From  his  father's  diflferences 
with^his  parent,  the  youth  of  George  III.  was  passed  in  perfect  seclu- 
sion :  and  he  was  educated  in  a  private  manner,  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  earl  of  Bute.  When  called  to  succeed  his  grandfather,  he  was 
unacquainted  even  with  the  persons  of  the  late  kiiit;'s  ministers.  lie 
espoused  1761,  Cliarlotte,  daughter  of  Charles,  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelilz, 
by  whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  six  daughters :  viz. — 1.  George  IV,  2.  Frede- 
rick, duke  of  York;  3.  llilliam  IF.;  4.  Charlotte,  married  to  the  duke, 
afterwards  king,  of  Wirtemberg;  5.  Edward,  duke  of  Kent,  father  of  our  pre- 
sent gracious  queen  ;  6.  Augusta;  ?•  Elizabeth,  married  to  the  duke  of  Hesse 
Ilombourg  ;  8.  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland  ;  9.  Augustus,  duke  of  Sussex  ; 
10.  Adolphus,  duke  of  Cambridge;  11.  Mary,  who  married  her  cousin  the 
duke  of  Gloucester^  12.  Sophia;  13,  14.  Octavius,  and  Alfred,  who  died 
young;  15.  Amelia,  who  died  unmarried, aged  twenty-seven,  1810.  George 
III.  was  in  person  manly  and  robust,  of  a  good  height,  with  a  (air  and  niddy 
complexion :  his  general  appearance  was  that  of  an  English  country-gentleman. 
Though  hurried  in  speech,  and  apt  to  repeat  questions,  his  manners  were  easy 
and  urbane :  and  he  would  delight  in  conversing  with  any  of  his  subjects 
who  chanced  to  come  in  his  way.  His  tastes  and  amusements  were  plain  and 
practical ;  literature  and  the  fine  arts  took  up  little  of  his  time,  but  hunting, 
mechanical  contrivances,  and  domestic  converse,  were  his  delight.  Religious, 
moral,  and  temperate,  the  decorum  of  his  private  life  was  most  exemplary : 
and  there  never  was  an  instance,  perhaps,  in  any  nation,  of  a  sovereign  offering 
to  his  people  so  admirable  a  pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity,  and  of  parent^ 
wisdom^  as  that  presented  by  George  III.  His  consort  too,  was  a  very  amiable 
princess  ;  and  though  somewhat  parsimonious  for  her  elevated  station,  she  was 
deservedly  regarded  as  a  purifier  of  the  court,  and  as  a  model,  in  the  strict 
performance  of  the  relative  duties  of  wife  and  mother,  to  every  female  in  the 
kingdom.  Like  the  other  members  of  the  Brunswick  family,  George  III.  was 
possessed  of  presence  of  mmd  on  occasions  of  difficulty  ;  and,  arduous  as 
were  his  trials,  no  consideration  could  shake  his  firmness.  In  a  word,  ft  may 
be  asserted,  that  a  more  virtuous,  paternal,  and  pious  king  never  sat  upon  any 
throne ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  ruler  of  men  who  manifested  a  more  awful  senM 
of  the  source  from  which  he  derived  his  autlioriiy,  or  of  the  great  and  beneficial 
end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Political  Hiitory,    George  III.,  when  he  succeeded  his  grand&ther,  was  n 
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his  twenty-third  year.  Of  a  handsome  person,  and  unspotted  reputation, 
he  gave  great  satisfaction  in  his  speech  to  the  council,  by  saying  that  he  gloried 
in  being  by  birth  an  Englishman.  He  had  also  another  great  advantage  over 
his  predecessors  of  the  house  of  Brunswick :  the  cause  of  the  excluded  family 
was  now  lost  for  ever  :  most  of  the  Jacobites,  therefore,  readily  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  and  tlie  spirit  of  loyalty,  which  had  slumbered  from  the 
period  of  the  revolution,  roused  itself  to  greet  the  monarch  who  was  a  Briton 
born.  The  commons  having  complimented  the  new  king,  by  an  ample  civil 
list,  and  a  bountiful  supply  of  money  to  continue  the  war,  George,  in  return, 
made  the  judges  independent  of  the  crown,  an  act  which  was  alone  wanting  to 
render  the  mode  of  legal  jurisdiction  in  England  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
existing  nation. 

Meanwhile  the  war  continued  to  be  supported  with  vigour :  prince  Ferdi- 
nand, at  the  head  of  the  allies,  pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Germany,  and 
Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  captured  by  admiral  Keppel.  The  French 
court  hereupon  secretly  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Spain,  called  *  the  family 
compact,'  which  Mr.  Pitt  discovered  ;  but  as  the  nation  would  not  give  credit 
to  his  statements,  he  resigned  the  seals,  and  a  new  administration,  excluding  the 
whigs,  who  had  been  the  main  supporters  of  the  Hanoverian  succession,  was 
framed  by  the  earl  of  Bute.  This  ministry  soon  found  Mr.  Pitt's  intelligence 
to  have  been  correct ;  and  every  means  was  taken  to  assail  the  Spaniards. 
Havannah,  their  most  valuable  possession  in  the  West  Indies ;  Manilla,  the 
capital  of  the  Philippine  isles  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  two  millions  sterling 
from  the  galleons,  were  speedrly  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The  issue  was, 
that  all  the  continental  powers  became  tired  of  a  war  which  was  hourly  drain- 
ing their  resources,  and  giving  a  proportionate  access  of  force  to  the  British : 
the  latter  therefore  lamented  to  find  a  treaty  of  peace  signed,  1763,  by  which 
England  was  allowed  to  keep  Canada,  and  other  vast  conquests,  and  to 
exchange  Florida  for  the  Havannah. 

Lord  Bute  soon  after  this  resigned,  upon  passing  an  unpopular  act,  whereby 
a  tax  was  laid  upon  cider ;  and  when  Mr.  George  Grenville  succeeded  him, 
great  attacks  were  made  upon  the  king  and  the  government  by  libellous 
writers.  On  the  publication  of  number  forty-five  of  a  paper,  called  the 
North  Briton,  conducted  by  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  member  for  Aylesbury,  wherein 
the  king  was  charged  with  having  uttered  a  deliberate  falsehood  in  his  speech 
to  the  houses,  a  general  warrant,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  names  of  the  parties 
to  be  arrested  are  not  specified,  was  issued  for  the  seizure  of  the  author, 
printers,  and  publishers  of  that  paper.  As  the  judges  decided  that  the  privi- 
eges  of  parliament  extended  even  to  the  case  of  writing  a  libel,  Mr.  Wilkes  and 
his  party  were  imprisoned  ;  but  the  commons  declared  the  reverse,  and  while 
the  matter  was  debating,  Wilkes  escaped  to  France,  leaving  the  parliament 
to  settle  the  great  constitutional  question,  that  general  warrants  were  illegal. 
On  the  member's  return  to  England,  however,  having  been  elected  for  Middle- 
sex, the  house  again  took  up  the  dispute.  Wilkes  was  fined  1000/.  for  his 
former  offence,  and  imprisoned  twenty-two  months :  at  the  end  of  which  a  riot 
was  occasioned,  1768,  by  a  mob  assembled  to  carry  the  member  to  parliament 
in  triumph.  A  death,  and  some  wounds,  in  the  skirmish  with  the  soldiers, 
brought  great  odium  on  the  latter;  and  Mr.  Wilkes  was  expelled  the  house  for 
a  virulent  invective  he  thereupon  set  forth  against  those  in  power.  It  was  then 
that  the  letters  of  Junius,  an  anonymous  author,  so  distinguished  for  their 
brilliancy  of  style  and  caustic  severity,  came  forth,  with  a  host  of  inferior 
works,  in  support  of  Wilkes,  and  what  was  called  *  the  cause  of  the 
people.' 

The  attention  of  the  country,  howerer,  was  soon  to  be  turned  to  more 
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important  considerations.  The  marquis  of  Kockingham  had  taken  the  reins  of 
government  during  the  year  1766>  and  Mr.  Pitt,  now  earl  of  Chatham,  bad 
formed  a  new  ministry  in  1767,  with  the  duke  of  Grafton  at  the  head,  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  on-coming  of  the  various  storms  that  threatened  the 
political  horiion.  Our  American  colonies,  sore  at  being  taxed  to  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  burdens  of  the  mothei^country,  had  shown  a  disposition  to 
resist  even  by  force  of  arms :  the  £ast  India  Company's  afl&irs  were  all  iu  cod- 
fusion,  through  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  their  servants,  and  the  attacks  of 
Ilyder  Ally,  a  common  sepoy,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
prince:  and  Ireland  had  shown  a  determination  to  have  her  parliament 
unfettered,  by  obtaining  the  octennial  act,  which  limited  its  duration  to  eight 
years,  it  previously  having  been  dissolved  only  on  the  demise  of  the  crown. 
Lord  Chatham  soon  felt,  from  his  declining  h^th,  that  it  was  wise  to  retire, 
the  duke  of  Grafton  imitated  his  example,  and  lord  North  succeeded.  This 
frequent  change  of  ministry  greatly  affected  the  English  character  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  even  in  England  there  was  a  general  disposition  to  distrust  the 
government,  and  to  disobey  the  laws,  when  it  was  observed  that  opinion 
fluctuated  with  the  passing  hour.  The  capture  of  Corsica  by  tlie  French,  after 
its  revolt  from  the  Genoese,  without  any  interposition  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  was  another  cause  of  complaint ;  and  lord  North  saw  the  pubUc 
discontent  increased  beyond  measure,  when  the  partition  of  Poland  belweeo 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Prussia  was  effected,  1772.  In  domestic  matters,  too, 
he  was  harassed  by  the  violence  with  which  one  or  two  questions  were  agitated. 
It  had  been  deemed  a  breach  of  privilege  to  publish  the  debates  in  parliament; 
but  those  connected  with  the  Middlesex  election  had  been  freely  gfiven  to  the 
public  at  all  risks;  and  when  the  printers  were  arrested,  the  lord  mayor  (Brass 
Crosby)  and  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  who  were  aldermen,  declared  the  measure  to 
be  illegal,  and  threatened  the  commons'  messenger  with  imprisonment  if  he 
detained  the  parties.  Crosby  and  Oliver  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Tower, 
and  Wilkes  was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  house,  on  the  eighth  of  April; 
but  the  house,  fearing  the  effects  of  such  a  proceeding,  adjourned  its  meeting 
until  the  following  day,  and  thus  virtually  renounced  its  wish  to  forbid  the  Dree 
printing  of  the  debates.  From  that  day  to  the  present  they  have  been  regu- 
larly reported.  The  marriage  act,  which  prevented  the  royal  family  from 
marrying  subjects,  occupied  also  a  large  share  of  the  minister's  time:  no 
descendant  of  George  II.  was  to  marry  befoie  twenty-five,  and  then  not  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  king  in  council ;  an  arrangement  which,  as  a  prince  is 
permitted  to  reign  at  eighteen,  led  to  numerous  jests,  that  were  printed  and 
sung  in  every  direction,  all  ending  with  the  maxim,  *  that  it  was  easier  &r  to 
manage  a  kingdom  than  a  wife.' 

But  the  aspect  of  American  affairs  was  yet  more  saddening.  Troops  had 
been  sent  into  several  of  the  chief  cities,  to  awe  the  rebellious  ;  and  at  Bostoa» 
in  a  riot,  many  persons  had  been  killed,  llie  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin  was  sooo 
after  sent  over  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  praying  the  king  to  remove  two 
obnoxious  governors ;  and  Dr.  Wedderbume,  the  solicitor- general,  being 
deputed  to  examine  into  the  case,  proved  to  the  house  that  the  petitioo 
was  vexatious,  so  that  the  doctor  was  sent  back,  deprived  of  his  office  of 
postmaster-general,  declarmg,as  he  left  the  council-room,  that  he  would  never 
put  on  again  the  clothes  he  then  wore,  until  he  had  received  satisfactioo. 
Nearly  nine  years  after,  he  dressed  himself  in  this  suit,  when  he  vrent  to  tip 
the  treaty  of  Paris ;  which  for  ever  depnved  England  of  her  power  over  tM 
United  States.  The  congress  of  Philadelphia,  by  its  petition  to  a  new  parlia- 
ment 1775,  endeavonred  to  conciliate  the  government;  but  the  bousei de- 
clared, in  their  addreM  to  the  king,  that  a  rebellion  already  existed  in  Masai- 
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chuseUSy  and  that  they  would  assist  his  majesty  to  suppress  it  with  lives  and 
fortune.  Mr.  Bttrke  and  other  members  laboured  hard  to  avert  the  hazards  of 
a  contest ;  but  the  die  was  now  cast,  and  the  Bostonians  having  assailed  the 
British  troops,  war  was  finally  declared.  A  tremendous  conflict  took  place  at 
a  place  called  Bunker*s  hill,  where  the  British  under  general  Howe  were 
victorious  ;  but  not  without  the  loss  of  1000  men.  George  Washington  was 
hereupon  chosen  generalissimo  of  the  American  array  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1 776,  the  congress  published  its  declaration  of  independence.  General  Howe, 
aided  by  the  fleet  of  his  brother,  lord  Howe,  and  by  general  Burgoyne,  made 
it  doubtful,  from  time  to  time,  whether  the  English  would  not  be  in  the  end 
victorious ;  but  divided  counsels  at  home,  the  unceasing  vigour  of  Washington, 
and  the  acknowledgment  by  Fiance,  Spain,  and  ultimately  by  Holland,  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States,  made  it  evident  that  the  colonists  would 
soon  gain  their  end.  Still  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation  was  unbroken ;  and 
when  the  Americans  refused  their  offer  of  reconciliation,  renewed  ardour 
seemed  to  possess  the  British  troops  in  America.  Under  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  lord  Comwallis,  in  South  Carolina,  so  great  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  colonists,  that  they  considered  their  cause  utterly  hopeless ;  and  Arnold, 
one  of  their  chiefs  in  command,  deserted  to  the  royal  cause.  The  acquisition, 
however,  of  this  deserter,  cost  the  life  of  one  of  Britain's  bravest  officers.  Major 
Andr^>,  having  been  sent  to  conduct  the  negotiation  with  Arnold,  was  unfortu- 
nately seized  within  the  American  lines,  and  hanged  as  a  spy.  In  1781,  lord 
Comwallis  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  enemy  at  York  town ;  and 
in  1782,,  lord  North  being  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Mr.  Fox  and  the 
marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  independence  of  tlie  United  States  was  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  in  the  same  year,  caused 
another  change  in  the  government :  lord  Shelbume  was  premier  a  few  months ; 
when  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  having  entered  into  a  coalition,  forced  them- 
selves into  the  royal  councils,  in  spite  of  the  secret  dislike  of  the  king,  and  were 
about  to  pass  a  bill  to  regulate  Indian  affairs,  when  they  were  summarily 
dismissed.  A  new  administration  was  again  formed  1783,  having  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ; 
who  soon  proved  the  most  important  of  its  members.  From  this  period  till 
1790,  the  principal  events  were,  the  passing  of  a  bill  to  regulate  India  affairs 
by  Mr.  Pitt  himself;  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings  -,  the  reestablish- 
roent  of  the  stadlholder*s  authority  in  Holland  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  when 
threatened  with  rebellion  by  his  subjects ;  the  lamentable  illness  of  the  king, 
which  incapacitated  him  for  discharging  the  duties  of  government ;  and 
a  dispute  between  the  English  and  Spaniards  respecting  Nootka  Sound  in 
North  America,  where  the  former  had  planted  a  small  colony  which  the  latter 
had  seized,  and  which  ended  in  an  equitable  convention.  The  king  recovered^ 
to  the  universal  joy  of  the  nation,  1789 ;  and  the  attention  of  the  people  was 
immediately  turned  to  a  course  of  events,  which  to  this  day  have  not  ceased  to 
operate. 

France  had  been  long  in  a  state  bordering  on  anarchy.  A  series  of  wars,  and 
a  careless  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  had  drained  the  exchequer ;  inso- 
much that  even  the  skill  of  iSecker,  celebrated  as  a  financier,  could  devise  no 
means  to  replenish  its  coffers.  Besides  all  this,  a  very  dissipated  court,  the 
engrossing  of  all  patronage  by  the  higher  ranks  (who  disposed  of  state  offices 
to  their  relatives  and  dependants  without  regard  to  merit),  and  the  spread  of 
works  which  directed  men  to  claim  their  rights,  and  overthrow  the  tyranny  of 
kings,  combined  to  make  more  ihan  the  partisans  of  faction  wisbfor  a  bett^ 
order  of  things.      When,  moreover^  a  national  bankruptcy  was  virtually 
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announced,  the  public  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  By  the  advice  of  Necker, 
and  Calonne,  the  comptroller-general,  Louis  convoked  the  ancient  assembly  of 
the  States-general,  which,  meeting  in  one  body,  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons, 
and  assuming  the  title  of  the  national  astembfy,  commenced  a  total  change  in 
the  constitution.  Feudal  privileges  were  abolished ;  local  divisions  set  aside; 
monastic  institutions  suppressed ;  the  country  distributed  into  departments 
instead  of  provinces,  to  be  uniformly  taxed;  and  the  English  trial  byjuiy 
substituted  for  the  administration  of  justice  by  the  old  provincial  parliaments. 
The  count  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.),  the  prince  of  Conde,  and 
others  of  the  royal  family,  emigrated,  and  aggravated  thereby  the  jealousy  of 
the  people.  A  furious  mob  instantly  assailed  the  state-prison  of  the  Bastille, 
and  levelled  it  with  the  ground  ;  and  a  national  guard  being  formed,  the  noto- 
rious La  Fayette  was  put  at  its  head. 

England  watched  these  transactions  with  anxiety;  though  there  were 
many  who  saw  nothing  but  good  in  the  impending  clouds,  and  who  thought 
that  the  sun  of  liberty  would  in  a  short  period  shine  forth  in  France  with 
renewed  lustre.  The  continental  sovereigns,  however,  were  inclined  to  regard 
affairs  in  the  gloomiest  light,  and  perhaps  accelerated  the  mischief  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  issued  their  threats  against  the  authors  of  the 
rebellion :  for  no  sooner  had  the  duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  been  pub- 
lished, than  all  power  in  France  was  given  into  the  hands  of  the  jacobins,  who, 
storming  the  king's  palace,  massacred  his  guards,  made  himself  and  family 
close  prisoners,  and  abolished  royalty.  Before  the  people  had  time  to  under- 
stand the  full  nature  of  these  atrocious  deeds,  the  unhappy  king  was  brought 
to  trial,  and  summarily  decapitated,  1793. 

During  the  period  that  France  was  thus  distracted,  the  arms  of  England  in 
the  East  Indies  had  been  especially  successful.    TippooSaib,  the  son  of  Hyder 
Ally,  subdued  by  lord  Cornwallis,  was  forced  to  buy  a  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a  large  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  the  payment  of  an  enormous  sum  ;  for 
the  performance  of  which  his  sons  were  given  as  hostages.    But  the  ferocious 
regicides  of  France  did  not  long  allow  serenity  to  the  English :  they  declared 
war  against  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Stadtholder,  intimating,  by  this 
artful  naming  of  two  sovereigns  without  their  subjects,  that  the  people  of 
these  countries  had  an  interest  distiuct  from  their  respective  rulers.   It  was,  in 
fact,  a  war  against  kinfrt.    The  duke  of  York  was  instantly  sent  to  join 
the  allies  in  their  attack  upon  the  jacobins ;  but  the  latter,  in  two  campaigns, 
wholly  defeated  them.     It  was  at  that  juncture  that  the  fortified  haroour  of 
Toulon,  which  had  been  surrendered  to  the  English,  was  wrested  from  them 
by  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  who  for  the  first  time  appeared  on  that  scene,  where 
he  was  afterwards  to  play  so  conspicuous  a  part.    The  French  fleet,  however, 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  dispersed  by  lord  Howe,  and  many  of  the  colonies  of 
France  were  captured  :  but  England  saw  the  parties  who  had  entered  with  her 
so  spiritedly  into  the  war,  gradually  retire  from  the  cause,  until  she  was  left 
alone  to  struggle  with  the  enemies  of  order.    The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  set 
the  example  of  making  a  peace  with  France,  and  was  followed  by  Spain,  the 
Swiss,  Sweden,  and  Ilolland  ;  the  latter  of  which,  having  expelled  the  stadt- 
holder, declared  itself  a  republic.    The  French,  therefore,  were  free  to  pursae 
their  career ;  and  under  the  direction  of  Buonaparte,  their  armies  soon  drore 
the  Austrians  from  Italy.    England  kept  them  in  check  on  the  seas,  but  at 
such  an  enormous  expenditure  of  money,  that  in  1797,  the  bank  becaae 
unable  to  supply  the  waste  ;  while  two  mutinies  broke  out  among  the  ssiloft, 
one  at  Spithead,  and  the  other  at  the  Nore,  the  latter  of  which  was  not  qnelM 
without  oloodsbed,  and  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders.    At  length,  by  1796| 
Austria  was  forced  into  a  treaty  with  the  euemy ;  when  the  victorkma  fiooiM- 
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parte,  after  seizing  Malta,  inTaded  Egypt,  and  was  only  kept  from  penetrating 
to  our  Indian  possessions  by  the  watchful  eye  of  Nelson. 

Napoleon  was  soon  after  this  elected  consul,  at  Paris ;  and  Russia,  which 
had  lately  agreed  to  oppose  the  French,  became  neutral.  Austria  again 
commenced  war,  but  was  again  forced  into  a  treaty;  and  an  armed 
neutrality,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  northern  powers  during  the 
American  war,  with  the  feigned  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade  of  neu- 
tral vessels,  but  in  reality  to  harass  the  British  navy,  was  entered  into 
again  by  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Nelson  almost  annihilated 
the  lines  of  the  Danish  defence,  and  would  have  executed  summary 
punishment  on  all  concerned  in  the  disgraceful  confederacy,  had  not  some  of 
his  ships  run  aground.  This  was  in  1801  ;  when  the  succession  of  Alexander 
to  the  Russian  throne  caused  British  rights  to  be  better  respected  by  the 
northern  governments.  The  French  being  at  this  juncture  expelled  from 
Egypt  by  the  English  under  Abercrombie,  nothing  but  the  total  destruction  of 
Great  Britain  would  satisfy  the  councils  of  the  French  consul.  He  was  soon, 
however,  convinced  how  difficult  a  task  it  would  be  to  evade  the  ever  watchful 
Nelson  ;  and  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of  England  by  sea,  the  attempt  to 
invade  our  shores  was  abandoned,  after  a  vast  display  along  the  whole  north 
coast  of  France,  of  vessels  ready  to  transport  troops  across  the  channel.  Both 
countries  seemed  at  this  moment  inclinea  to  peace ;  and  Mr.  Addington  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Pitt  as  premier  1802,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  between  France 
and  England  at  Amiens. 

From  the  period  when  this  peace  was  signed,  jealousies  and  discontents 
daily  arose  in  both  countries,  and  threatened  to  produce  fresh  hostilities.    It 
was  clear  to  the  English  that  the  consul  of  France  meditated  universal 
domination :  Piedmont  had   been   added  to  France,  Switzerland  had  been 
invaded,  and  the  whole  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Tuscany,  was  known  to 
be,  by  various  stratagems,  in  the  interests  of  the  French  cabinet.    Buonaparte, 
on  the  other  hand,  soon  publicly  spoke  of  the  retention  of  Malta  by  England, 
in  opposition  to  the  late  treaty,  observing  that  it  ought  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  knights  from  whom  he  bad  taken  it ;  he  also  complained  of  the  libels 
against  him  in  the  English  papers,  which  he  believed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
government.     These  mutual  bickerings  soon  produced  more  angry  demonstra- 
tions ;  and  the  consul,  during  an  audience  granted  to  lord  whitworth,  the 
English  ambassador,  so  grievously  insulted  him,  that  he  returned  to  England, 
and  war  was  proclaimed.     Buonaparte  instantly  overran  Hanover,  and  com* 
pelled   Prussia  to  close  its  ports  against  the   English:  while  the  English 
blockaded  the  mouths  of  such  rivers  as  excluded  the  British  traders,  and  took 
many  French  merchant^ships.    The  consul  hereupon  detained  all  English 
persons  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be  in  France,  as  prisoners  of  state ; 
and  again  vainly  threatened  to  descend  with  an  overpowering  force  upon  Bri- 
tain.    Mr.  Addington  retired  in   1804,  and    Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  office, 
determined  on  curbing,  if  he  could  do  no  more,  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Napoleon  ;  a  course  which  was  fully  justified  by  the  unprincipled  murder  of 
the  due  d'Enghien.    Immediately  after  the  perpetration  of  this  crime,  Buona- 
parte had  been  declared  emperor  of  the  French,  and  king  of  Italy;  and  Spain, 
anxious  to  conciliate  the  man  whose  very  name  appeared  to  lead  his  soldiers  to 
victory,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him.     Without  a  declaration  of  war,  the 
British  ministry  gave  orders  for  seizing  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  as  they 
returned  from  South  America,  and  two  were  taken ;  Nelson  then  pursued  the 
combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets  to  the  West  Indies,  and  back  again  to 
Europe;  and  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  length,  1805,  brought  them,  by 
astonishing  perseverance,  into  action.     Off  cape  Trafalgar,    October  21, 
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4  t^mole  engagement  eniued,  and  the  combined  hostile  fleets  were  totaUj 
Hi.uihiUitzfi ;  iniomuch  that,  to  this  day,  neither  France  nor  Spain  has  ever 
h«en  able  to  produce  on  the  seas  a  force  equal  to  that  which  they  then  respec- 
tively possessed.  The  Irave  Xelson,  however,  fell  at  the  moment  of  victory; 
and  when  too  late,  ihe  nation,  as  one  man,  lamented  the  Ute  of  a  commindfcr, 
whole  services  had  never  been,  when  they  ought  to  have  been,  sii£Bciexii!y 
estimated. 

So  terrihle  a  deftat  spurred  Napoleon  to  still  greater  efibrts  ;  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Austerhtz  soon  after,  compelled  the  Austrian  emperor  to  submit  to  toy 
terms  he  dictated.  It  was  in  1806  that  Mr.  Pitt,  grievously  aflfected  bv  the 
impeachment  of  his  colleague,  lord  Melville,  died.  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  Oicn- 
ville  formefJ  a  new  ministry,  and  abolished  the  slave-trade;  but  the  former  of 
the  two,  who  had  been  long  the  political  rival  of  Mr.  Pitt,  died  in  the  same 
year  with  him.  It  was  now  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick  IV.,  in  i 
moment  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm,  thought  to  crush  Buonaparte  single-handed : 
but  one  campaign  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  At  Jena,  the  Pnissian  cause 
was  wholly  ruined  ;  and  the  king,  stripped  of  half  his  dominions,  implored 
assistance  from  the  Russians,  who  suffered  a  total  defeat  in  his  defence  at 
Frierlland,  and  made  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  at  Tilsit.  Buonaparte  then, 
by  his  celebrated  lk;rlin  decrees,  closed  all  the  most  important  continental 
ports  against  the  manufactures  of  England  ;  whereupon  the  latter  power 
hurried  off  an  expedition  to  Denmark,  and  seized  the  fleet  of  that  country, 
which  it  was  well  known  Napoleon  intended  to  employ.  The  British  arms 
were  not  so  successful  in  other  parts  :  Duenos  Ayres,  which  had  been  taken  by 
Sir  Home  Popham,  was  recovered  by  the  inhabitants,  and  an  armament,  sent 
out  under  general  Whitelocke,  failed  signally  and  disgracefully ;  while  various 
attempts  to  aid  the  Turks  and  Swedes,  and  keep  them  at  least  neutral,  (siiled. 

The  (trcnville  administration  was  soon  supplanted  by  the  remnant  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  tory  ministry ;  and  in  1808  the  affairs  of  Portugal  and  Spain  wholly 
engrossed  its  attention.  Tlie  regent  of  Portufl;al  had  fled  to  his  colony  of 
Brazil,  and  the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Lisbon  :  Spain,  under  the  weak 
Cliarles,  was,  by  the  wasteful  and  unprincipled  policy  of  Godoy,  fmnce  of  the 

1)encc,  in  a  state  of  revolution,  so  that  the  king  gave  up  his  crown  to  his  son 
'crdinand  VII. :  Napoleon  was  meanwhile  devising  how  best  he  might  add 
the  whole  peninsula  to  France.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  the  Spanish  fiimily  was 
invited  by  the  latter  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne,  just  within  the  pale  of  Fiance; 
and  its  members  were  there  severally  compelled  to  abdicate  their  claims  upon 
S|)ain,  whose  crown  the  emperor  had  resolved  to  bestow  on  his  own  brother 
Joscnh.  This  treacherous  proceeding  caused  a  general  rising  both  of  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese;  and  at  Madrid,  to  strike  terror  into  the  insurgents,  a  learfiil 
inass;icre  ensued  by  order  of  the  French  general  Murat.  Portugal  was  alone 
kept  down  by  a  like  severity ;  but  Cadiz  was  secured  by  the  British  fleet,  the 
French  army  under  Dupont,  15,000  strong,  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the 
{mtriot  Castanos,  and  a  Spanish  force,  employed  by  Napoleon  in  Germany, 
revolted  on  hearing  of  the  usage  of  tlie  sovereign,  and  was  conveyed  by  a 
British  squadron  to  the  peninsula.  ^ 

Itwason  the  1st  of  August,  1808,  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesl^,  with  the  British 
troo|)s,  landed  in  Portugal :  his  splendid  career  will  be  found  briefly  sketched  in 
the  account  of  the  Peninsular  War.  To  create  a  diversion  in  fiivourof  Austria, 
atfain  at  war  with  Napoleon,  the  English  sent  an  expedition  to  subdue  the  island 
of  Walcheren,  on  thecaist  of  Holland ;  but  it  ended  disastrously.  For  after  ibt 
island  and  the  fortress  of  Flushing  had  been  taken,  disease  seized  the  troops, 
and  an  immense  sacrifice  of  life  ensued.  By  1811  great  progresi  had  ban 
made  by  iht  British  gcnenJ|  now  lord  Wellington,  towards  the  expabioo  of  thf 
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enemy  from  the  peninsula :  but  the  French,  as  they  retreated  from  the  land 
where  their  hopes  had  been  baffled  and  their  pride  tamed,  were  guilty  of  crimes 
which  deserve  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  posterity.  Every  offence  to 
which  lust  and  rapine  cuuld  prompt  an  unprincipled  soldiery,  was  committed 
with  impunity :  tne  claims  neither  of  sex  nor  age  aflbrded  protection  from 
murderous  outrage  :  and  mangled  corpses  and  smoking  ruin  marked  the  track 
by  which  these  ruffian  warriors  retrograded. 

In  1812,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  indisposition  of  George  III.,  the 
prince  of  Wales  had  full  powers  given  him  as  regent ;  and  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Percival,  lord  Liverpool  was  appointed  his 
successor.  Just  as  this  change  was  taking  place.  Napoleon  commenced 
a  war  with  Russia,  which,  though  attended  with  success  in  the  onset, 
ultimately  proved  the  ruin  of  this  soldier  of  fortune.  The  French  having 
advanced  in  spite  of  every  resistance  to  Moscow,  the  Russians  set  fire  to  Uieir 
city ;  the  invaders  were  forced  to  retreat ;  the  severity  of  a  northern  winter 
succeeded  ;  and  by  thousands  the  invaders  perished,  as  they  attempted  a 
return  to  their  native  soil.  The  cause  of  Buonaparte  in  other  parts  was  equally 
on  the  decline :  in  Spain,  king  Joseph  attacked  lord  Wellington  at  Vittoria 
1813,  and  was  so  completely  beaten,  that  he  fled  with  the  remnant  of  his 
army  into  France,  and  thus  evacuated  the  peninsula  :  while  Prussia,  Sweden, 
and  Austria  united  against  the  discomfited  emperor,  and  obtained  a  decisive 
victory  at  Leipsic.  The  retreat  of  the  defeated  troops  of  Napoleon  from 
Germany  was  most  calamitous  ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Rhine, 
than  the  allied  armies  followed,  and  penetrated  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
F^nce,  1814.  Just  as  lord  Wellington  had  ff^ined  a  complete  victory  over 
marshal  Soult  at  Toulouse,  he  was  informed  of  Napoleon's  abdication,  and  that 
consequently  the  war  he  had  conducted  with  such  consummate  prudence  was 
at  an  end.  His  lordship  soon  after  joined  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of 
Prussia  at  Paris ;  Buonaparte  was  removed  to  the  little  isle  of  Elba,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  with  sovereign  power;  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  recalled  from 
exile  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

But  a  year  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  all  Europe  was  once  more  put  in 
agitation,  on  hearing  that  Napoleon  had  landed  again  upon  those  inviting 
shores  which  were  ever  in  his  view.  A  congress  of  ambassadors  from  the 
leading  powers  was  assembled  at  Vienna  at  the  moment  of  this  event,  to 
settle  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  now  compelled  to  devise  the  readiest 
means  of  meeting  an  evil  so  strangely  unapprehended.  The  issue  was  the 
important  battle  of  Waterloo,  1815,  which  closed  with  the  surrender  of  the 
disturber  of  nations,  and  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  Louis  XVIII.  was  restored 
without  opposition,  a  few  of  Napoleon's  roost  zealous  partisans,  of  whom  the 
chief  were  marshal  Ney  and  colonel  Labedoyere,  sufTered  the  penalties  of 
treason,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  delinquents  escaped  with  impunity.  The 
wars  which  had  so  long  distracted  Europe,  were  at  length  iisurly  terminated  ; 
and  a  peace,  which  promised,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  all  the  nations  con- 
cerned, to  be  one  of  considerable  duration,  was  established. 

The  result  to  Eogland,  however,  was  at  the  moment  highly  prejudicial. 
The  sudden  closing  of  the  channels  of  trade  threw  all  the  goods  of  the  manu- 
facturers upon  their  hands  ;  no  mart  was  to  be  found  for  them ;  they  were, 
moreover,  from  the  competition  existing  amongst  all  classes,  gpreater  in  amount 
of  supply  than  even  the  fullest  demand  had  required.  The  disbanding  too  of 
an  army,  increased  in  numbers  by  the  long  necessity  for  soldiery,  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  members  of  which  was  now  to  fall  upon  the  country  in  a  less  ma- 
nageable mode  (a  new  employment  having  to  be  found  for  men  accustomed 
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from  their  youth  to  military  practices  alone),  produced  a  discoDtent,  which  1 
soon  displayed  itself  in  alarming  riots.  Designing  men  were  not  wantiug  to  ^ 
take  the  lead  in  these  rebellious  doings ;  and  under  the  plea  of  effecting  a 
reform  of  parliament,  which  was  to  give  bread  to  the  starving,  and  clothes  to 
the  naked,  vast  meetings  were  called  together  of  the  populace  by  Mr.  Hunt 
and  others,  only  to  be  dispersed  by  military  interference.  As  deaths  usually 
take  place  in  such  collisions,  common  cause  was  made  by  the  mob  and  their 
directors  against  the  soldiery  ;  to  whose  credit  be  it  said,  and  to  the  admirable 
discipline  existing  in  the  British  armies,  and  in  the  militia  and  sub-milituy 
institutions,  that  their  patience  was  never  to  be  overcome,  their  firmness  never 
to  be  shaken,  and  their  loyalty  never,  by  the  slightest  act  of  disobedience,  to 
be  called  in  question.  The  suspension  of  the  habeas-corpus  act,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Hunt  and  others  of  the  leaders,  had  the  efiect  of  restoring 
tranquillity  after  a  time ;  while  an  expedition  against  the  Algerines,  to  punish  the 
audacity  of  those  pirates,  and  the  great  domestic  calamity  of  the  death  of  the 
heiress  apparent  to  the  throne,  helped  to  employ  the  public  mind  on  subjects 
not  so  immediately  connected  with  personal  distress.  The  attempts  of  the 
continental  monarchs  to  restore  their  lost  power  in  various  ways,  now  that  the 
enemy  of  kings  was  no  more,  was  attended  with  ill-success  in  some  instances  ; 
particularly  in  Spain,  where  Ferdinand  VII.  alienated  the  affections  of  his 
people  by  restoring  the  inquisition  ;  and  when  the  extensive  colonies,  which 
the  country  had  so  long  possessed  in  South  America,  revolted  in  1819,  the 
troops  refused  to  embark  to  put  down  the  insunection,  and  compelled  the 
monarch  to  give  Spain  itself  a  free  constitution.  Similar  revolutions  took 
place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  but  in  the  two  latter  countries,  the 
old  despotic  governments  were  restored  by  the  Austriaus.  On  the  29th  of 
January,  1820,  George  III.,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one,  died  at  Wind- 
sor castle,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  sixty  years,  the  longest  and  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  England ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  vrith  due  magni- 
ficence in  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor. 


CH1£F  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Cochrane  Ghost  delected,  1762. 
That  so  absurd  a  matter  should  oc- 
cupy as  it  did  the  minds  of  thousands 
of  the  educated  portion  of  a  city  the 
greatest,  and  for  aught  we  know,  the 
most  intellectual  in  the  world,  is  in- 
deed a  subject  of  contemplation  for  the 
metaphysician  and  moralist,  as  it  would 
have  been  rich  food  for  a  Democritus. 
It  was  an  imposture  connected  with 
what  is  technically  called  '  a  haunted 
house,'  in  London,  wherein  a  girl  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  agent. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  one  of  the  principal 
discoverers  of  the  cheat,  much  as  it 
was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  great 
moral  philosopher  so  to  interest  him- 
self in  the  silly  affair ;  respecting  which, 
Mrs.  Montague  thus  writes  to  Mrs. 
Robinson  :  'As  I  suppose  you  read 
the  newspapers,  you  will  see  mention 
of  the  gtiost;  but  without  you  were 


here  on  the  spot,  you  could  never  con- 
ceive that  the  most  bungling  perform- 
ance of  the  silliest  imposture  could 
take  up  the  attention  and  conversation 
of  all  the  fine  world.  And  as  the 
ways  of  the  beau  monde  are  always  in 
contradiction  to  the  gospel,  they  are 
determined  to  show  that,  though  they 
do  not  believe  in  Moses  and  Uic  pro- 
phets, they  would  believe  if  one  wert 
to  come  from  the  dead,  though  it 
were  only  to  play  tricks  like  a  rat 
behind  a  wainscot!* 

l^he  Isle  of  Man  annexed  to  the 
British  crown,  1765.    (See  page  263.) 

Wilkes's  Hiot,  1768,  When  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  returned  from  bis  exile,  f 
and  been  sentenced  to  an  imprison-* 
ment  of  twenty-two  months,  the  lower 
orders  still  imagined  that,  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  he  must  be  liberated 
when  the  commons  assembled.    Ac- 
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cordingly  a  vast  mob  had  collected 
round  ihe  king's  bench  prison   on  the 
day  of  opening,  with  the  intention  of 
escorting   him   in   triumph  to   West- 
minster.   The  Surrey  justices  called 
out  the  yeomanry,  and  read  the  riot- 
act,  as  the  crowd  refused  to  disperse; 
and  upon  the  soldiers  being  ordei'ed  to 
fire,  one  roan  was  killed  and  many 
wounded,  several  of  whom  died  soon 
after.     It  happened  that  a  Scotch  re- 
giment had  been  employed  in  the  bu- 
siness, and  the  circumstance   greatly 
increased  the  anger  of  the  mob  :  but 
although  the  offenders,  on  being  tried, 
were  pronounced   guilty,  the  govern- 
ment not  only  protected   them,    but 
expelled    Mr.  NfVilkes   the    house   of 
commons.     He  was  re-elected,  having 
1 143  votes,  and  Mr.  Luttrell  only  269; 
but  the  house  was  resolved,  and  Mr. 
Luttrell   was  chosen.      Wilkes  after 
this  became  a  London  alderman  and 
lord  mayor,  and   eventually  took  his 
seat  for  Middlesex.    As  chamberlain 
of  London,  a  lucrative   post,  he  de- 
voted  himself   to  the  duties  of   his 

office;  but^he  was  a  vacillating,  un-  ,     

stable  character,  without  much  prin-  deavoured  to  make  others;    but  the 
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Magdalen  charity,  and  for  his  theo- 
logical writings.  Having  unhappily 
contracted  expensive  habits  of  living, 
he  forged  a  bond  to  support  his  credit, 
consoling  himself  with  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  able  to  repay  its  amount 
without  detection.  The  person  whose 
name  he  thus  criminally  presumed  to 
falsify,  was  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  to 
whom  he  had  been  tutor,  and  who,  he 
flattered  himself,  would  generously  i^y 
the  money,  should  the  fraud  be  dis- 
covered. But  his  noble  pupil  ap- 
peared against  him;  and  though  a 
petition  in  his  behalf  was  presented 
to  the  king,  signed  by  27,000  re- 
spectable individuals,  he  was  exe- 
cuted at  Tyburn,  1777.  In  writing 
of  him  after  that  event.  Dr.  Johnson 
thus  speaks :  *  Of  his  public  mi- 
nistry, the  means  of  judging  were 
sufficiently  attainable.  He  |must  be 
allowed  to  preach  well,  whose  ser- 
mons strike  bis  audience  with  forcible 
conviction.  Of  his  life,  those  who 
thought  it  consistent  with  his  doctrine, 
did  not  decide  originally  from  false 
notions.     He  was  at  first  what  he  en- 


ciple.  At  one  time  the  factious  de- 
magogue, at  another  the  obsequious 
attendant  at  levees,  no  man  could 
depend  on  him.  He  died  in  the  isle 
of  Wight,  1797,  aged  seventy. 

Irruption  of  Solway  Aloss^  1771. 
Bogs  filled  with  peat-moss,  like  those 
of  Ireland,  originate  in  stagnant  pools 
of  water,  which  generate  successive 
crops  of  minute  plants  on  their  sur- 
face, and  each  dying  aAer  the  other, 
a  matted  bed  is  at  length  formed, 
growing  to  a  vast  height,  and  in  irre- 
gular forms,  under  which  the  mass  of 
water  still  continues.  Long-continued 
rains  occasioned  that  of  Solway,  in  a 
vale  by  the  river  £sk,  to  burst,  and 
overflow  800  acres  of  arable  land :  the 
inundation,  which  began  in  the  night, 
destroyed  twenty-seven  habitations ; 
but  the  families  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape. 

Execution  of  Dr,  Dodd,  1777. 
He  had  been  long  celebrated  as  a 
preacher,  for  his  encouragement  of  tlie 


world  broke  down  his  resolution,  and 
he  in  time  ceased  to  exemplify  his 
own  instructions.  Let  those  who  are 
tempted  to  his  faults,  tremble  at  his 
punishment ;  and  those  whom  he  im- 
pressed from  the  pulpit  with  religious 
sentiments,  endeavour  to  confirm  them, 
by  considering  the  regret  and  self-ab- 
horrence with  which  he  reviewed  in 
prison  his  deviations  from  rectitude.' 
Dr.  Dodd  was  forty-eight  when  he 
came  to  his  ignominious  end ;  and 
his  wife,  lef)  by  his  death  in  sorrow, 
poverty, and  disgrace,  died  a  wretched 
maniac,  at  Ilford  in  Essex,  1784. 

Lord  George  Gordon  Ksioty  1780. 
A  protestant  association,  with  lord 
George  Gordon  at  its  head,  had  taken 
the  alarm,  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  for  relieving  the  Roman  catho- 
lics from  certain  disabilities  laid  upon 
them  by  William  III. ;  and  they  pre- 
sented a  petition  for  its  repeal,  signed 
by  above  100,000  persons,  to  the  com- 
moos  on  the  second  of  June.    In  the 
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course  of  that  day,  several  lords  and  , 
commoners,  supposed  to  be  favourable  j 
to  tlie  catholics,  were  insulted  by  the 
populace  ;  a  mob  assembled  the  same  , 
evening,  by  which  the  Sardinian  and 
other  Komish  chapels  were  pulled 
down;  and  so  many  like  outrages 
were  committed,  that  it  was  found  ex- 
pedient to  draw  out  the  military.  On 
the  fifth  day,  a  popish  school  and  three 
priests'  houses  were  destroyed.  On 
the  sixth,  the  mob  were  so  riotous  before 
the  houses  of  parliament,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  adjourn;  and  in  the 
evening,  when  the  keeper  of  Newgate 
refused  to  deliver  up  some  imprisoned 
rioters,  they  set  fire  to  his  house  and 
the  gaol,  and  liberated  300  prisoners. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  Bank, 
which  they  would  have  plundered 
but  for  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wilkes. 
In  the  evening,  lord  Mansfield,  Sir 
John  Fielding,  and  several  private 
persons,  had  their  houses  burned,  or 
pulled  down.  On  the  next  day,  the 
King's  Hench  prison,  the  new  Bride- 
well in  St.  George's  Fields,  the  Fleet 
prison,  some  popish  chapels,  and 
several  papists'  houses  were  destroyed. 
Fires  were  seen  blazing  in  every  part 
of  the  metropolis,  and  the  lawless  mob 
were  exacting  contributions  fi'om  the 
citizens,  while  the  magistrates,  as  if 
paralyzed,  attempted  nothing  to  check 
their  progress.  When  soldiers  were  at 
length  called  into  London  from  all 
quarters,  the  tumult  necessarily  sub* 
sided  ;  but  not  before  many  had  been 
shot  in  the  conflict  which  ensued. 

The  Trial  of  Mr,  Hastings,  1787. 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox, 
and  several  others,  brought  forward  a 
bill  for  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings,  late  governor-general  of 
India,  for  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  which  passed  with  but  little  op- 
position. The  consequent  trial  before 
the  house  of  lords  lingered  out  during ' 
the  seven  succeeding  years,  and  ended 
in  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  The 
main  charge  against  him  was  con- 
nected with  his  treatment  of  the  native 
prinibes  and  population  of  Hindustan  ; 


but  there  was  clearly  do  foundation 
for  such  an  accusation.  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  had  been  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster school,  and  gone  early  as  a  writer 
to  India,  retired  with  the  wreck  of  hi< 
fortune,  and  an  annuity  from  the  com- 
pany, to  Daylesford,  Worcestershire, 
where  his  family  formerly  had  an  es- 
tate, and  where  he  passed  the  evening 
of  his  days  in  literary  pursuits,  dying 
1818,  aged  eighty-six. 

I7re  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  re- 
stored, 1792.     (See  pajre'335.) 

The  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  and  Island 
of  Ceylon  taken  from  the  Dutch  by 
the  English,  1795. 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  In  1787, 
the  ship  Bounty  was  fitted  out  by  the 
English  government,  the  command 
being  given  to  lieutenant  Bligh,  to  go 
to  the  South  Sea  islands  for  plants  of 
the  bread-fruit-tree,  which  afforded  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  especially, 
the  greater  portion  of  their  food.  These 
he  was  to  convey  to  our  West  India 
possessions,  to  attempt  their  growth 
for  the  snpport  of  the  slave  popu- 
lation. The  bread-fruit  grows  on  a 
tree  to  the  size  of  a  penny  loaf,  with 
a  thick  rind ;  and  before  ripe,  it  is 
gathered  and  baked  in  an  oven,  when 
the  internal  part  is  like  the  crumb  of 
wheatcn  bread,  and  found  to  be  Equally 
nutritive.  On  the  arrival  of  the  JBounty 
off  the  Friendly  islands,  on  the  28th 
of  April,  a  mutiny  of  some  of  the 
ship's  officers  and  men  broke  forth,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  abridged 
narrative  of  the  lieutenant :  'Just  be- 
fore sunrise  on  Tuesday  the  twenty- 
eighth,  while  I  was  asleep,  Mr.  Chris- 
tian, officer  of  the  watch,  Charles 
Churchill,  ship's  corporal,  John  Mills, 
gunner's  mate,  and  Thomas  Burkitt, 
seaman,  came  into  my  cabin,  and 
seizing  me,  tied  my  hands  with  a  cord 
behind  my  back,  threatening  me  with 
instant  death  if  I  made  the  least  noise. 
I  was  hauled  out  of  my  bed,  and  foiced 
on  deck  in  my  shin,  suffering  grett 
pain  from  the  tightness  with  which 
they  had  tied  my  hands,  lite  boat- 
swain was  orderea  to  hoist  the  laonch 
out,  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  and  Air.  Hal- 
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let,  two  of  the  midshipmen,  and  Mr. 
Samuel,  were  ordered  into  it.  I 
demanded  what  their  intention  was 
in  giving  this  order,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  people  near  me  not  to 
persist  in  such  acts  of  violence  ;  when 
Christian  threatened,  with  many  oaths, 
to  kill  me  if  I  would  not  be  quiet. 
Such  of  the  officers  and  men  as  the 
mutineers  wished  to  get  rid  of,  being 
already  in  the  boat,  Christian  said, 
'Come  captain  Bligh,  your  officers 
and  men  are  now  in  the  boat^  and  you 
must  go  with  them  ;  if  you  attempt  to 
make  the  least  resistance,  you  will 
instantly  be  put  to  death  ;*  and  with- 
out further  ceremony,  my  hands  were 
untied,  and  I  was  forced  over  the  side. 
Being  in  the  boat,  we  were  veered 
astern  by  a  rope.  A  few  pieces  of 
pork  were  thrown  to  us,  and  some 
clothes  ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  ar- 
mourer and  carpenters  called  out  to  me 
to  remember  that  they  had  no  hand  in 
the  transaction.  I  had  with  me  in  the 
boat,  in  all  eighteen  ;— -there  remained 
in  the  Bounty  twenty-five, — the  most 
able  of  the  ship's  company/  The  mode 
in  which  lieutenant  Bligh  succeeded 
in  bringing  safe  to  land  his  defenceless 
crew  on  the  14lh  of  June  at  Timor, 
near  New  Holland,  after  more  than 
forty-days'  exposure,  reflects  the  great- 
est ci-edit  upon  his  name :  and  he  was 
•  promoted,  on  his  return  to  England,  to 
the  rank  of  commander.  The  English 
government  were  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  this  atrocious  act  of  piracy,  than 
they  sent  out  the  Pandora  frigate,  under 
captain  Edwards,  with  orders  to  visit 
the  Society  and  Friendly  islands,  and 
to  use  every  endeavour  to  seize  and 
bring  home  the  delinquents.  This 
voyage  was  in  the  sequel  almost  as 
disastrous  as  that  of  the  Bounty,  the 
ship  being  wrecked  on  her  return,  and 
the  crew  compelled  to  navigate  1000 
miles  in  open  boats  ;  but  the  captain 
succeeded  in  taking  fourteen  of  the 
mutineers,  of  whom  ten  were  brought 
safe  to  England,  the  other  four  being 
drowned  when  the  ship  was  wrecked. 
Twenty  years  had  passed  away,when  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  informed  the  Admiralty 
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from  Rio  Janeiro,  that  captain  Folger, 
of  the  ship  Topaz,  upon  landing  on 
Pitcairn*s  island,  found  there  an  Eng- 
lishman, named  Alexander  Smith,  the 
only  person  remaining  of  nine  that 
escaped  in  the  Bounty.  Smith  related 
that,  after  putting  captain  Bligh  in  the 
boat,  Christian  went  to  Otaheite,  where 
all  hands  left  her  but  Christian,  Smith, 
and  seven  others,  who  each  took  wives, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Pitcairn,  where 
they  ran  the  ship  on  shore,  and  broke 
her  up.  About  four  years  after  their 
arrival,  the  Otaheitans  came  aud  killed 
every  Englishman  except  himself;  in 
retaliation  of  which,  the  widows  of  the 
deceased  Englishmen  arose  and  put  to 
death  the  Otaheitants  that  same  night, 
so  that  Smith  was  the  only  man  left 
alive  upon  the  island,  with  eight 
or  nine  women,  and  several  small 
children.  The  whole  population 
amounted,  at  Folger's  visit,  to  about 
thirty-five ;  who  acknowledged  Smith 
as  their  father  and  commander;  and 
Folger  was  informed  that  Christian  be- 
came insane  shortly  after  his  arrival  on 
the  island,  and  threw  himself  ofi*  the 
rocks  into  the  sea.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  this  party  until  1815,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Staines,  iu  his  passage 
from  the  Marquesas  to  Valparaiso, 
landed  on  the  island,  and  found  a 
venerable  old  man,  John  Adams,  to 
be  the  only  surviving  Englishman  of 
the  Bounty  s  crew  there ;  and  his  ex- 
emplary conduct,  and  fatherly  care  of 
the  little  colony,  could  not  but  com- 
mand admiration.  There  being  a 
dearth  of  water  at  Pitcaini,  1831,  the 
people,  eighty-one  in  number,  were 
removed  by  a  ship  sent  from  New 
South  Wales,  to  Otaheite,  and  were 
well  received  there  by  queen  Po- 
marre;  but  when  the  British  ship 
Challenger  touched  at  Otaheite  1833, 
the  party,  dreading  the  consequences 
of  an  epidemic  disease,  had  returned 
to  their  own  island,  where  captain 
Freemantle  afterwards  saw  them,  and, 
as  he  thought,  a  good  deal  the  worse 
for  their  visit,  having  come  back 
drunkards,  and  distillers  of  the  tee- 
roof. 
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'Satw/nal  DUtrautf  ITS'S.  Tbe 
\k\i  « fright  of  'JkXk.iJOQ  auiiinz  frcm 
ihe  d'^-mtiryn  cf  :h«  w%r,  sxxi  u.e  Lizh 
|>riC«  of  brcrkd  (hfittu  ykiJLt  the 
'ju'«rurr./  occuioDed  ocaiA  duturb- 
kriC(;ft  ^mon^^hi  Uit  lower  o:der5.  At 
t<^r:^'ihy  to  rtriieve  the  burdfrn  cf  ad- 
ri.liorial  iri.p^ibiv,  the  patr.otic  ps-r.ioD 
',f  i}:e  westlihy  in  the  kingdom  raised, 
ir.  t]ie  ^hoTt  space  of  fifteen  hours  aLr.d 
twenty  rnirutes,  a  loan,  to  suppcrt  the 
'»:overnrrieM,  to  the  amount  of  e.ehieen 
niiilions!  Ill  \7'j7,  the  E^nk  was 
r.onnpe!l<rd  to  give  up  its  issue  of 
spw.ifr,  iind  to  ifzud  forth  paper;  and 
fcr  the  U'tter  accommodation  of  the 
pbhIiCy  notes  of  1/.  value  were  then 
for  the  firit  time  allowed,  without  in 
Hi.y  way  affectin(^  public  credit,  not- 
withstanding the  alarm  such  a  measure 
occasioned.  1 

Mvtivy  amovg%t  the  Sailors,  1797.  | 
'Pie  spirit  of  insurrection,  which  had 
U-en  unchained  in  France,  was  fast- 
fa  presiding  over  Kurope;  and  as  the 
i;ibhle  in  Kngland  had  been  in  a  fer-  - 
tiif.'iit  for  two  years,  the  disaffection  at  j 
last  spread  to  the  seamen  of  the  chan- 
nel-fleet, at  Spithead,  who  deprived 
their  officers  of  command,  and  threat- 
ened their  lives.  On  receiving  an  in- 
cicasc  of  ]iay,  these  returned  to  their 
duty  ;  but  under  one  Parker,  a  more 
formidable  insurrection  broke  out 
amongst  the  vessels  at  the  Nore.  Very 
extravagant  demands  being  now  made, 
government  proceeded  to  take  vigor- 
fMiK  measures;  and  after  some  time, 
the  mutineer!*,  ship  by  ship,  surren- 
derc-il,and  many  of  the  ringleaders  were 
hanged.  It  was  to  encourage  loval 
sentiments  amongst  the  sailors,  that 
( 'harlcs  Dibdin  at  this  time  wrote  his 
admirable  sea-songs ;  and  so  produc- 
tive were  they  of  the  object  the  author 
had  in  view,  that  the  government 
awarded  him  a  i)ension. 

licbcUion  in  Ireland^  1708.  Ai, 
during  the  American  war,  Ireland 
had  been  drained  of  her  soldiers  to 
cioss  the  Atlantic,  French  and  Spanish 
fleets  threatened  a  descent  upon  that 
island.  Arms,  however,  bemg  pro- 
vided  by  the  English  government,  the 
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people,  vrl*JiDut  other  ajd«  imbod.ed 
tbemselTes  as  rdlunteers  acder  the 
pamotx  e^rl  of  Charlemont;  acd 
when  a!'  £f«i  cf  ii^vasJoD  was  at  an 
end,  t:.ey  refused  to  lay  down  ibeJ 
aims.  Without  the  ministij  shonid  con> 
cede  t:.e  icdepecdeoce  of  their  parUa- 
menL  A  comphance  with  t>iu  demir.d  i 
in  1 782  by  DO  means,  however,  satis- 
fied the  people  \  and  a  repeal  of  tht 
rest  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  ca- 
tiiolics  was  iunouslv  called  for  in 
1701.  For  several  years,  the  combi- 
nation of  United  Irishmen  tbieateced 
a  rebellion ;  and  a  band  of  French 
soldiers,  landing  on  the  island  1798, 
assisted  the  insurgents  in  attacking  the 
force  of  the  crown  under  general  Lake. 
After  an  action  of  less  than  an  hour, 
the  French  surrendered,  and  the  final 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  was 
effected.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
tlie  chief  leader  of  the  rebels,  was 
arrested  in  Dublin;  and  being  severely 
wounded  in  the  struggle  with  the 
magistrates,  he  died  in  prison  in, a  few 
days.  From  his  papers  it  was  disco- 
vered that  he  had  intended  an  attack 
upon  Dublin  on  the  day  of  his  decease. 

The  Income  Tax  Act  pa$Kd,  1799. 
This  was  an  odious  tax,  warranted 
onl^  by  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
which  bore  with  great  hardship  upon 
all  classes  of  subjects  in  England,  but 
especially  upon  those  who  could  least  , 
endure  the  pressure.  It  consisted  of 
a  per  centage  levied  on  all  incomes 
nominal  or  real ;  and  however  preca- 
rious the  stipend  of  the  party  taxed, 
and  whatever  portion  of  it  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  his  debtors, 
his  percentage  roust  still  be  paid. 

Assaulit  on  the  King^  1801. 
Amongst  the  proofs  of  a  constantly 
disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind, 
may  be  brought  the  frequent  attempts 
upon  the  life  of  a  king,  who  was  con- 
fessedly guided  uniformly  by  a  wish  to 
benefit  his  people.  In  1786  cue  Mar- 
garet Nicholson,  made  an  attempt  to 
stab  the  monarch  as  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage;  in  1796  a  similar  event 
occurred  on  his  way  home  from  the 
theatre;  and  in  1800,  he  twice  nar- 
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rowly  escaped  death  in  one  day ;  in 
the  morning  by  a  musket-shot  from 
one  of  the  soldiers  he  was  reviewing 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  in  the  evening. 
Had  field,  a  maniac,  discharged  a  pistol 
at  him  in  Drury-lane  theatre.  On  all 
these  occasions  the  intrepidity  of  the 
monarch  was  admirably  evinced;  and 
when,  at  the  time  of  the  council  as- 
sembling to  inquire  into  the  afiair  of 
1796,  one  lord  was  proposing  one  plan 
of  detection,  and  another  another,  his 
majesty,  with  his  usual  piety,  inter- 
rupted their  deliberations,  exclaiming, 
*  Let  us  not  forget  my  lords,  that  while 
one  is  ;)roposing  this,  and  another  is 
51/pposing  that,  there  is  One  above  who 
disposes  all  things,  and  whom  I  must 
not  omit  to  thank  for  his  mercies/ 
On  that  day,  when  the  king  returned 
to  his  palace,  he  took  a  stone  out  of 
the  cuff  of  his  coat,where  it  had  lodged, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  eai'l  of  Onslow, 
facetiously  said,  '  I  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  this,  Onslow,  to  keep  in  recol- 
lection of  the  civilities  we  have  met 
with  to-day.' 

Union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri^ 
taiuy  1801.  The  rebellion  of  1798, 
and  the  danger  then  apprehended  of 
Ireland's  union  with  France,  made  the 
wiser  statesmen  in  both  countries  think 
seriously  of  a  legislative  union.  The 
measure,  after  much  opposition,  was 
finally  accomplished ;  and  the  royal 
assent  given  to  the  act  of  union,  1801. 
By  that  act  the  Irish  are  admitted  to  a 
share  of  all  the  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
except  such  as  is  confined  to  chartered 
companies,  and  is  of  course  not  free  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Britain  at  large.  It 
was  settled  that  the  Irish  commons 
should  be  represented  by  100  mem- 
bers in  the  house  of  commons  at  West- 
minster ;  and  the  Irish  peerage,  spi- 
ritual and  temporal,  by  four  bishops, 
and  twenty-eight  lay-lords,  chosen  by 
the  bishops  and  peers  of  Ireland  to 
hold  their  seats  for  life.  Ireland  still 
retains  her  own  laws  and  courts  of 
justice,  together  with  her  court  of 
chancery;  and  her  majesty  is  repre- 
sented in  Dublin  by  a  lord  lieutenant, 
as   when  the  two  islands    were    two 
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kingdoms.  Ireland  is  likewise  ex- 
empted from  all  concern  with  the  debt 
of  Great  Britain  contracted  before  the 
Union ;  in  which  respect  the  terms 
granted  to  her  are  preferable  to  those 
which  had  been  granted  by  England  to 
Scotland ;  and  her  contribution  to  the 
imperial  expenses  is  but  as  one  to 
seven-and-an-half. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens,  1802,  which 
lasted  but  a  complete  year,  was  the 
only  compact  entered  into  with  Buona- 
parte by  Great  Britain.  It  was  a 
peace  to  which  all  the  tory  party  ob- 
jected, and  which  the  whigs  declared 
they  were  not  proud  of;  and  its  ter- 
mination appeared  to  give  general 
satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Despard*s  Contpiracy,  1803.  In 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  plot  was 
discovered  to  assassinate  the  king, 
and  establish  a  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Colonel  Despard,  who  had 
been  regarded  as  a  meritorious  officer, 
was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy; and  he  and  six  men  in  the 
lowest  ranks  of  life,  were  convicted  of 
high  treason,  and  executed  on  Ken- 
nington  common.  In  July  of  the 
same  year,  an  insurrection,  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  Despard's 
disappointed  party,  broke  out  also  in 
Dublin  ;  when  lord  Kilwarden,  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench,  with  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Wolfe,  were  dragged 
from  his  lordship's  carriage,  and  put 
to  death,  before  the  rioters  could  be 
dispersed. 

Duke  of  Yorfes  Trial,  1809.  The 
duke  was  the  second  son  of  George 
III.,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army.  Colonel  Wardle,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  having  accused 
him  of  promoting  improper  persons 
to  military  rank,  through  tne  influence 
of  a  Mrs.  Clarke,  an  inquiry  was  in- 
stituted into  bis  conduct,  and  he  was 
honourably  acquitted,  though  he  there- 
upon resigned  his  post.  In  1811,  he 
was,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  army,  re- 
instated ;  and  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war  with  France,  his  royal  high- 
ness, by  an  unceasing  attention  to  the 
character  and  talents  of  the  officers, 
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and  to  the  comforts  and  healiti  of  the 
men,  prepared  for  his  country^  under 
God,    the     most   splendid    victories 
which    our  annals    boast.      Trained 
under   a    system    so  admirable,  the 
army  seemed  to  increase  in  efficacy  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  occasion 
which  the  public  had  for  their  ser- 
vices.    Nor   is  it  a  less   praise  that, 
when  the  men  so  disciplined  returned 
from  scenes  of  battle,  they  reassumed 
the  habits  of  private  life,  as  if  they  had  ; 
never  left  them ;  and   that  of  all  the ; 
offences  which  the  criminal  calendar] 
long  after  presented,  theie  were  very ' 
few  instances  indeed  in  which  the  per- 
petrators were  disbanded  soldiers. 

The  Jubilee  of  George  ///.,  1809, 
to  commemorate  his  majesty's  com- 
pletion of  the  fiftietli  year  of  his  reign, 
was  celebrated  with  great  splendour, 
October  S5.  The  public  were  en- 
tertained in  every  possible  manner 
gratuitously ;  and  the  same  cere- 
monies were  repeated  August  1, 1814, 
when  the  House  of  Biiinswick  in  Eng- 
land completed  its  hundredth  year. 

Death  of  the  Frineeu  Amelm^  1810. 
The  decease  of  this  favourite  daughter 
of  George  III.,  who  sent  him  a  ring 
in  which  was  a  braid  of  her  hair,  as  a 
last  token  of  remembrance,  just  before 
she  expired,  brought  upon  the  de- 
clining monarch  in  1811  a  second 
visitation  of  his  dreadful  malady,  and 
from  this  he  never  again  recovered. 

Reform  Agitation^  1810.  Through- 
out ti)c  latter  period  of  this  reign,  there 
was  a  constant  disposition  amongst 
men  of  unsettled  minds,  to  ascribe 
every  evil  in  the  national  affairs  to  the 
want  of  a  correct  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation. Meetings  public  and  pri- 
vate were  constantly  held  to  discuss 
the  grievances  of  the  people ;  and  in 
1794  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  a  clergyman 
who  had  thrown  aside  his  gown,  and  a 
Mr.  Hardy  were  tried  on  this  account, 
for  high  treason,  but  acquitted.  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  afterwands  took  up 
the  same  cause,  and  was  frequently 
teen  haranguing  vast  multitudes  of 
persons  in  the  open  itreeti ;  and  in 
1818  wa«  tent  to  the  Tower  for  a  libel 


on  the  house  of  commons,  not  bow- 
ever  without  a  conflict  between  the 
military  and  mob.  Mr.  Cobbett,  au* 
thor  of  a  cheap  political  register,  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  house, 
ceased  not  to  write  and  speak  pub- 
licly on  the  same  question :  be  also  in 
1810  vras  convicted  of  a  libel,  fined 
1000/.,  and  imprisoned  two  years  in 
Newgate.  Pursuing  the  same  course, 
Mr.  Hunt,  a  Wiltshire  farmer,  becaoe 
the  idol  of  the  populace,  and  was  re- 
turned member  for  Preston ;  and  in 
1819,  in  consequence  of  assembling 
a  meeting  at  Manchester,  which  was 
dispersed  by  the  yeomaniy-cavalry 
with  loss  of  life,  he  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment,  and  closed  his  career  as 
a  vender  of  blacking.  Another  reform 
advocate.  Major  Cartwright,  was  long 
considered  a  magnus  Apollo  by  the 
vulgar;  and  was  occasionally  called 
before  the  magistracy,  and  required  to 
abstain  from  reform  agitation.  To  the 
honour  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  it  must 
be  stated,  he  retired,  when  the  Reform 
Bill  had  passed,  from  the  ranks  of  the 
popular  leaders,  declaring  that,  as  re- 
form had  been  carried,  his  object 
was  attained ;  a  secession  which  was 
greeted  with  every  imaginable  mark  of 
reprobation  by  his  former  colleagues. 
Murders  of  the  Families  qf  Mart 
and  WiUiamson.  In  December  1811 
were  perpetrated,  in  the  same  part  of 
London,  two  of  the  most  dreadfal 
murders  on  record,  and  without  any 
proved  discovery  of  the  assassins.  Mr. 
Marr,  a  tradesman  of  RatclifTe  high- 
way, having  sent  his  servant-girl  oat 
at  twelve  at  night  to  purchase  oysiai, 
vras  found,  on  the  girl's  return  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  lying  on  the  floor 
of  his  shop  with  his  brains  beaten  ont, 
together  with  his  wife  and  the  sbop- 
boy.  An  infant  in  the  cradle  had  its 
throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear.  Twelve 
nishts  after  this  event,  John  Turner,  a 
lodger  in  one  Williamson's  public- 
house  in  RatclifT,  escaped  from  the 
house  by  sheets  tied  together,  and  in- 
formed a  watchman  that  he  bad  jost 
seen  a  man  standing  over  the  lajud- 
lady's  murdered  body  in  the  tmp-rooni- 
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The  house  was  accordingly  forced 
open,  and  not  only  was  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson found  horribly  butchered,  but 
her  husband  also,  and  their  maid* 
servant,  Bridget  Harrington.  As  one 
Williams,  taken  up  upon  suspicion, 
hanged  himself  while  in  prison,  it  was 
presumed  that  he  bad  b«eii  the  chief 
actor  in  both  these  tragedies :  but  fur- 
ther evidence  was  in  no  way  obtained. 
Such  was  the  horror  and  alarm  ex- 
cited by  these  un-English  slaughters 
throughout  the  metropolis,  that  nume- 
rous shopkeepers  dreaded,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  lest  the  approach  of 
night  should  introduce  a  murderer  to 
their  houses  unobserved. 

The  Regency  Question  settled,  1811. 
In  consequence  of  the  lamentable  ill- 
ness of  his  parent,  the  prince  of  Wales 
was  unanimously  declared  regent,  with 
nearly  all  the  kingly  powers. 

The  Great  CometfXQll,  After  one 
of  the  hottest  summers  on  record,  a 
most  brilliant  comet  appeared,  and  was 
at  its  highest  splendour  in  September. 
The  length  of  its  tail,  according  to 
Herschel,  was  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  fifteen  millions  of  miles.  Its 
period,  according  to  Bessel,  is  3383 
years. 

Assassination  of  Mr,  Perceval,  1 812. 
As  Mr.  Spencer  Perceval,  the  prime 
minister,  was  entering  the  lobby  of  the 
house  of  commons,  a  person  named 
Bellin{(ham  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  the 
ball  of  which  entered  his  left  breast. 
Mr.  Perceval  uttered  a  faint  excla- 
mation, staggered  a  few  paces,  and 
fell  on  his  fince.  He  was  immediately 
conveyed  into  the  speaker's  apart- 
ment ;  but  before  he  reached  it,  life 
had  departed.  In  the  scene  of  con- 
fusion which  ensued,  the  murderer 
might  have  escaped  ;  but,  instead  of 
attempting  to  quit  the  place,  he  deli- 
berately sat  down,  and  avowed  the 
horrid  deed.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  refused  redress  by  the  ministry, 
after  acting  in  a  diplomatic  matter 
with  Russia  ;  and  he  was  executed  for 
his  offence,  evincing  no  signs  of  re- 
morse to  the  last. 
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The  Luddite  Riots,  1814.  An 
alarming  disposition  to  riot,  having 
for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all 
machinery  used  by  the  great  manu- 
facturers^ prevailed  in  the  hosiery  dis- 
trict of  Nottinghamshire,  throughout 
this  and  succeeding  years,  extending 
at  length  over  Cheshire,  Lancashire, 
and  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  numbers  and  audacity  of  the 
rioters,  the  systematic  plans  upon 
which  they  acted,  and  tiie  weapons 
with  which  many  of  them  were  pro- 
vided, rendered  them  truly  formidable, 
not  only  to  the  master  manufacturers 
whose  frames  and  other  machinery 
they  demolished,  but  also  to  persons 
not  concerned  in  the  fray.  The  lead- 
ers of  these  disturbances,  who  af- 
fected to  act  under  a  general  Ludd, 
were  found  to  be  of  the  lowest  order 
of  people ;  and  after  several  of  the 
most  guilty  had  been  executed  at 
Derby  and  elsewhere,  tranquillity  was 
in  a  great  measure  restored,  1817. 

A  severe  Frost,  1814,  in  January, 
enabled  a  fair  to  be  held  on  the  river 
Thames,  between  London  and  Black- 
friars  bridges.  The  river  remained 
nearly  six  weeks  in  this  state. 

The  Southcott  Imposture,  1814. 
Johanna  Southcott,  of  mean  parentage 
in  the  west  of  England,  declared  her- 
self 1810  to  be  the  mother  of  the  pro- 
mised Shiloh,  whose  speedy  advent 
she  confidently  predicted.  Although 
in  the  highest  degree  illiterate,  she 
scribbled  much  unintelligible  non- 
sense as  prophecy,  and  for  a  while 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  in  the  sale 
of  seals,  which  were,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
the  purchasers.  She  also  constituted 
one  Tozer,  a  fanatical  preacher,  her 
high-priest,  and  gave  him  character- 
istic attire.  It  is  melancholy  to  re- 
flect that  more  than  100,000  persons 
became  her  registered  proselytes !  A 
cradle  of  the  most  costly  materials  was 
provided  at  a  fashionable  upholsterer  s 
in  London,  for  the  reception  of  the 
miraculous  babe  ;  but  on  a  sudden, 
the  prophetess  herself  began  to  have 
misgivings,  declaring  that,  if  deceived, 
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she  had  been  the  sport  of  some  spirit 
either  good  or  evil ;  and  in  December, 
1814,  she  died.  Her  deluded  fol- 
lowers, distinguished  among  whom 
was  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  talented  engraver, 
long  and  confidently  expected  her  re- 
surrection from  the  grave :  some  still 
live,  it  is  said,  and  are  yet  looking 
forward  to  the  certain  accomplish- 
ment of  the  birth.  As  Chesterfield 
said  in  summing  up  Bolingbroke's 
character,  we  may  well  exclaim, 
'  Alas,  poor  human  nature  Y 

The  Riryal  Fisity  1814,  of  the  em- 
peror of  Russia  and  king  of  Prussia  to 
£ngland,  where  they  were  splendidly 
entertained  for  some  weeks  by  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  celebrated  ge- 
neral Blucher,  the  Cossack  hetman 
Platoff,  and  others  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  subjugation  of  Napoleon, 
accompanied  them.  A  general  thanks- 
giving for  the  conclusion  of  so  pro- 
tracted a  war  took  place  July  7 ;  on 
which  occasion  the  royal  party  at- 
tended divine  service  at  St.  Paul's. 

Death  of  the  Princess  Chariot te, 
1817.  This  only  child  of  the  Prince 
Regent,  and  heiress  to  the  throne,  had 
been  espoused  to  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Cobourg,  1816  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  she  died,  after  giving 
birth  to  a  still-bom  son,  November  6. 
Perhaps  no  country  ever  so  simul- 
taneously, and  in  such  unequivocal 
ways,  displayed  its  grief  for  the  loss  of 
one  of  a  royal  house,  whetlier  parent 
or  child.  As  the  decease  of  her  royal 
highness  was  likely,  through  the  defect 
of  issue  amongst  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  to  throw  the  succession 
to  the  crown  ultimately  into  the  other 
or  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
regent  married  hereupon,  and  thus 
secured  the  right  to  their  own,  the 
younger  branch. 

Spafields  Rioters,  1817.  In  De- 
cember 1816,  a  meeting  had  been  con- 
Tened  in  Spafields,  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,by  Watson^Thistlewood,  Pres- 
ton^d  Ilooper,at  which  Mr.  Hunt  also 
aitsnded,  ostensibly  with  a  view  to  pe- 
tition the  regent  for  relief :  an  immense 


concourse  of  the  lower  classes  as- 
sembled, and  after  hearing  the  ha- 
rangues of  Watson  and  other  dema- 
gogues, a  part  of  the  populace  en- 
tered the  city,  and  seized  the  fire-armi 
there  exposed  to  sale.  A  geotlemaD 
named  Piatt,  on  remonstrating  with 
the  mob  that  had  entered  a  gunsmith's 
shop  on  Soow-hiU,  was  shot;  and 
there  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of 
mischief  that  would  have  ensued,  had 
not  the  magistrates  and  military  acted 
most  promptly.  In  1817  the  four 
leaders  were  tried  for  high  treason; 
and  the  unenviable  task  of  pleading 
for  their  lives  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherell,  who,  with  his  usual 
eloquence,  legal  acumen,  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  history,  after  severely 
lashing  them,  obtained  their  acquittal. 
Private  British  Beneficence.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  can  be  said  like  our  own  to  put  io 
practice  so  fully  and  so  faithfully  the 
injunction  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
'  Do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to  be 
seen  by  them.'  As  nations,  for  the 
virtues  and  for  the  crimes  of  the  indi- 
viduals which  compose  them,  can  only 
be  rewarded  or  punished  in  their  col- 
lective state,  and  in  a  temporal  way,  it 
is  not  going  too  far  to  express  an  opi- 
nion that  Britain,  for  the  unexam- 
pled private  and  silent  beneficence  of 
the  rich  to  the  poor,  far  exceeding  in 
sterling  value  the  relief  afforded  by 
more  obvious  channels,  has  been  fa- 
voured by  a  gracious  Providence, 
throughout  a  reign  alike  remarkable 
for  its  extension  and  its  political  strug- 
gles, by  not  only  an  exemption  from 
the  horrors  of  intestine  war,  but  by  its 
rise  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  unostentatious  charity 
during  the  rule  of  George  III.  is  the 
name  of  John  Thornton ;  and  let  every 
reader  add  to  the  list  by  calling  to  his 
recollection  tliose  who,  within  the 
scope  of  his  own  knowledge,  have 
systematically,  piously,  and  secretly 
shared  the  wealtn  with  which  God  has 
blessed  them,  without  regard  to  legal 
and  compulsory  alms  giving,  amongst 
their  sufiiring  brethren. 
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Deaih  of  Calas,  1 762.  John  Calas^ 
a  protestant  of  Toulouse,  had  a  son,  a 
llomaD  catholic,  who  committed  sui- 
cide. Without  proof  of  any  kind,  the 
wretched  parent  was  tortured,  and  then 
broken  alive  upon  the  wheel,  on  the 
ground  of  having  murdered  his  child. 
Voltaire  taking  up  the  cause  after- 
wards, a  general  conviction  of  the 
man's  innocence  spread  throughout 
France;  and  the  widow  was  pen- 
sioned, and  every  attempt  made  to 
restore  peace  of  mind  to  the  other  sur- 
vivors of  the  family. 

Murder  of  Peter  III.  of  Runia. 
This  sovereign,  grandson  of  Peter  the 
Great,  had  endeavoured  to  reform  his 
army  and  people,  after  the  model  of 
the  heroic  king  of  Prussia.  But  he 
wanted  vigour  and  decision  of  cha- 
racter for  so  great  a  work ;  and  in  a 
week  after  being  dethroned  by  his 
queen,  Catherine,  be  was  found  dead, 
1762. 

Eruption  of  Vetuvius,  1769.  The 
honourable  Mr.  Hamilton  who  saw  it, 
thus  writes:  'It  is  now  known,  that 
when  water  comes  in  contact  with 
the  iron  and  sulphur  found  to  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  all  volcanoes,  it 
produces  a  fire  more  or  less  violent,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  those  sub- 
stances. If  their  action  cause  a  heav- 
ing in  the  earth's  surface,  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  it  is  called  an  earth- 
quake. When  the  fire  rushes,  how- 
ever, with  irresistible  force,  to  find  a 
passage,  and  bursts  an  opening  for 
iuelf,  it  is  then  a  volcano.  Vesuvius 
was  quiet  till  March,  when  it  began  to 
throw  up  stones  from  time  to  time. 
In  April  the  throws  were  more  fre- 
quent ;  and,  at  night,  the  smoke  which 
hung  over  its  mouth  was  tinged  by  the 
reflection  of  the  fire  within.  On  the 
12th  of  September,  the  lava  began  to 
flow  down  the  sides  of  the  mountain  : 
and  by  this  time  the  throws  were  much 
more  frequent,  and  the  red-hot  stones 
went  above  1000  feet  high;  so  as  to  take 
up  ten  seconds  in  their  fall.  The  lam 
continued  to  run  in  small  streams,  till 


the  8th  of  October;  and  on  the  19th, 
at  seven  in  the  morning,  a  thick  black 
smoke  began  to  issue  from  the  moun- 
tain, in  the  midst  of  which,  at  short 
intervals,  a  volley  of  great  stones  was 
shot  up  to  an  immense  height.  The 
column  of  smoke,  after  having  mounted 
an  extraordinary  height,  bent  with  the 
wind  towards  Capreae,  and  reached 
over  that  island,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Vesuvius.  Before  eight  o'clock 
on  the  same  rooming,  the  mountain 
had  opened  a  mouth  without  noise, 
about  one  hundred  yards  lower  than 
the  ancient  crater,  towards  the  mount 
di  Somraa ;  and  as  soon  as  the  lava  had 
vent,  the  smoke  no  longer  came  out 
with  violence  from  the  top. 

As  I  imagined  there  would  be  now 
no  danger  in  approaching  the  moun- 
tain, I  went  up,  accompanied  by  one 
person,  and  was  making  my  observa- 
tions, when  on  a  sudden,  about  noon, 
I  heard  a  violent  noise  within  the 
mountain,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  the  mountain  split;  and 
with  much  noise,  a  fountain  of  liquid 
fire  shot  up  from  this  new  mouth,  and 
like  a  torrent,  rolled  on  directly  to- 
wards us.  The  earth  shook,  the  pumice- 
stones  fell  thick  upon  us,  and  clouds 
of  black  smoke  and  ashes  caused  an 
almost  total  darkness ;  the  explosions 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain  were 
much  louder  than  any  thunder,  and 
the  smell  of  the  sulphur  was  hor- 
ribly offensive.  My  guide,  alarmed, 
took  to  his  heels :  and  I  being  obliged 
to  follow,  we  ran  nearly  three  miles 
without  stopping.  As  the  earth  con- 
tinued to  shake  under  our  feet.  I  was 
apprehensive  of  the  opening  of  a  fresh 
mouth,  or  of  the  fall  of  the  rocks 
off  Somma,  either  of  which  might  have 
cut  off  our  retreat.  Having  reached 
my  home,  I  found  my  family  in  great 
alarm,  at  the  continual  and  violent 
explosions ;  so  that  we  removed  from 
our  villa  to  Naples.  In  my  way 
thither,  I  observed  that  the  lava  had 
coveted  three  miles  of  tlie  very  road 
along  which  I  bad  retreated;  and  I 
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have  since  heard  that  its  depth  was 
sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and  in  some 
places  nearly  two  miles  broad.  | 

The  confusion  at  Naples  that  night ; 
cannot  be  described  ;  all  the  churches 
were  open,  and  crowded  with  terrified  ' 
people.  On  the  20th  the  smoke  and 
ashes  of  the  volcano  spread  every 
where  over  the  city,  and  even  reached 
ships  sixty  miles  distant  at  sea  ;  and  | 
the  sun  appeared  as  through  a  thick 
fog.  The  thundering  noise  of  the 
mountain  began  with  more  violence  on 
the  22d  than  on  the  preceding  days ; 
insomuch  that  the  oldest  men  de- 
clared they  had  never  heard  the  like  ; 
but  on  the  24th  the  lava  ceased  run- 
ning, when  its  length,  from  the  spot 
where  it  broke  out  to  its  extremity, 
was  found  to  be  six  miles;  in  some 
places  two  miles  broad,  and  in  most 
seventy  feet  deep.  Having  entered  a 
hollow  way,  not  less  than  200  feet 
deep  and  100  broad,  it  speedily  filled 
it  up.  On  the  25th  small  ashes  fell 
all  day  at  Naples  ;  and  a  vast  column 
of  black  smoke  issued  from  the  crater, 
accompanied  by  continual  flashes  of 
forked  lightning.  On  the  27ih  there 
were  no  signs  of  eruption  whatever.' 

The  Sand  Floods  of  Arabia,  1769. 
Mr.  Bruce  thus  describes  one  which 
he  witnessed  in  Arabia  this  year :  '  At 
one  o'clock  we  alighted  among  some 
acacia-trees,  and  were  here  surprised 
and  terrified  by  a  sight  surely  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  world.  In 
that  vast  expanse  of  desert,  we  saw  a 
number  of  prodigious  pillars  of  sand 
at  different  distances,  at  times  moving 
with  great  celerity,  at  others  stalking 
on  with  a  majestic  slowness :  at  inter- 
vals, we  thought  they  were  coming  in 
a  few  minutes  to  overwhelm  us;  and 
small  quantities  of  sand  did  actually 
more  than  once  reach  us.  Again  they 
would  retreat,  so  as  to  be  almost  out 
of  sight,  their  tops  reaching  to  the 
very  clouds.  The  tops  often  sepa- 
rated from  the  bodies ;  and  these  once 
disjoined,  dispersed  in  the  air,  and 
did  not  appear  more.  Sometimes 
they  were  broken  near  the  middle,  as  if 
struck  by  a  large  cannon-shot.  About 
noon  they  bcn^  to  advance  with  c6n- 
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sideiable  swiftness  upon  us,  the  trind 
being  very  strong  at  north.  Eleven  of 
them  ranged  alongside  of  us  about  the 
distance  of  three  miles.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  the  largest  appeared  to  me 
at  that  distance  as  if  it  would  measure 
ten  feet.  They  retired  from  ns  with  a 
wind  at  south-east,  leaving  an  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  to  which  I  cu 
give  no  name,  though  surely  one  in- 
gredient  in  it  was  fear,  with  a  consi- 
derable deal  of  wonder.  It  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  flying;  the  swiftest 
horse,  or  safest  sailing  ship,  could  be 
of  no  use  to  carry  us  out  of  this 
danger;  and  the  full  persuasion  of  this 
rivetted  us  to  the  spot  where  we 
stood.*  On  the  vast  ocean,  analogous 
to  this,  is  the  waterspout,  A  vessel, 
with  a  large  crew  and  company,  was 
recently  sailing  in  the  midst  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  wind  blowing  rather 
stiffly,  when  all  on  board  were  not 
less  astonished  than  alarmed,  to  bebokl 
suddenly  antem,  driving  forwards  with 
fearful  rapidity,  an  immense  mountain 
of  water,  far  higher  than  the  mainmast, 
of  proportionable  bulk,  and  incon- 
ceivably majestic  and  terrible.  '  Every 
body,'  said  lieutenant  P — ,  'rushed 
on  deck,  to  behold^this  terrible  pheno- 
menon ;  the  ship  was  instantly  put  out 
of  her  course  to  avoid  being  over- 
whelmed ;  and  this  mountain  of  water, 
at  least  300  feet  high,  and  which 
looked  as  if  many  square  leagues  of 
ocean  had  been  gathered  up  in  it* 
swept  Harmlessly  past  us,  and  pursued 
its  onward  course,  apparently  un- 
broken, and  without  diminution,  till 
we  lost  sight  of  it  in  the  distance.' 
Waterspouts  eventually  either  ascend 
into  the  clouds  in  form  of  vapour,  or 
fall,  after  breaking  in  the  midst,  as 
violent  rain,  upon  the  earth,  or  into 
the  sea.  Both  the  sand-flood  and 
waterspout  appear  to  be  the  result  of 
electric  action  upon  the  air,  and  to  be 
thesogeneratedwhirlwind  acting  simply 
upon  whatever  comes  by  accident  in 
its  way.  Of  the  Simoonsj  or  hot  wind 
of  the  African  deserts,  Mr.  Bruce  thus 
writes  in  the  same  year :  *  At  eleven 
o'clock,  while  we  contemplated  with 
great   pleasure   the   rugg«d     top    of 
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Chigi^re,  where  we  hoped  to   solace/ party,  or  dissidents^  being  deprived,  at 


ourselves  with  plenty  of  good  water, 
Idris,  our  guide,  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  *  Fall  upon  your  faces,  for  here 
»s    the   simoom  T      I    saw   from   the 
south-east,   a    haze  come,  in   colour 
like  the  purple  part  of  the  rainbow, 
but  not  so  compressed  or  thick.     It 
did    not    occupy    twenty     yards    in 
breadth,   and   was  about   twelve  feet 
high  from  the  ground.     It  was  a  kind 
of  blush  upon  the  air,  and  it  moved 
very  rapidly  ;  for  I  scarce  could  turn 
to  fall  upon  the  ground  with  my  head 
to  the  northward,  when  I  felt  the  heat 
of  its  current  upon  my  face.     We  all 
lay  flat  on  the  ground,  as  if  dead,  till 
Idris  told  us  it  had  blown  over.     The 
meteor  which  I  saw  had  indeed  passed; 
but  the  light  air  that  stilL  blew  was  of 
a  heat  to  threaten  suffocation.     For  my 
part,  I  found  distinctly  in  my  breast 
that  I  had  imbibed  a  part  of  it ;  nor 
was  I  free  from  an  asthmatic  sensation 


the  instance  of  the  clergy,  who  were 
catholics,  of  all  their  political  rights. 
Various  leagues,  called  confederacie  *, 
were  formed  amongst  the  dissidents  ; 
and   at  last,  by    the    interference   of 
Prussia  and  Russia,  they  obtained  a 
restoration  of  their  privileges.     Having 
so  effectually  silenced  their  enemies, 
the    dissidents    now    became    highly 
factious;  and  political  affdirs  formed 
a  fresh  ground  of  discontent.    Their 
head  was    prince  Radzivil,   and    the 
party,  under  the  title  of  the  naiiotial 
confederacy  of  Poland,    amounted  to 
72^^000  noblemen  and  gentlemen.    A 
catholic     association    was     hereupon 
formed  in  Podolia,   taking  the  name 
of  the  confederacy  of  Bar;  and  the 
latter,  conceiving  the  king  to  counte- 
nance the  dissidents  in  private,  orga- 
nized a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  him, 
1771.     Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
September    3d,    Stanislaus    was    at- 


iill  I  had  been  some  months  in  Italy,  tacked,  while  on  his  way  to  the  palace 
nearly  two  years  afterwards.'  .  from  prince  Czartoriski's.     His  coach- 

Count  Siruensee's  Execution,  1772,  \  man  being  commanded  to  stop,  and 


He  was  physician  to  Christiern  VII. 
king  of  Denmark;  and  being  favoured 
by  the  queen  (Caroline  Matilda, 
daughter  of  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales),  gradually  contrived  to  direct, 
in  the  king's  name,  the  whole  machine 
of  government.  A  party  of  the  nobles 
seized  Struensee,  count  Brandt,  and 
the  queen;  the  two  former  were  be- 
headed as  traitors,  afler  their  hands  bad 
been  cut  off;  and  the  queen  was  con- 
veyed, with  much  indignity,  to  the 
castle  of  Cronenburg,  whence  a  Bri- 
tish fleet  removed  her  to  Celle,  where 
she  died  1776,  leaving  issue  the  pre- 
sent Danish  monarch. 

Fall  and  Partition  of  Poland,  1772. 
Poland  had  been  gradually  declining 
in  power  since  Charles  XII.'s  attack 
upon  king  Frederick  Augustus,  who. 


not  doing  so  immediately,  several  shots 
were  fir^  into  the  carriage  ;  when  the 
king,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his 
attendants,  opened  the  door  of  the  ve- 
hicle, with  the  design  of  effecting  his 
escape  under  shelter  of  the  night, 
which  was  extremely  dark.  He  had 
just  alighted,  when  the  assassins  seized 
him  by  the  hair,  exclaiming  in  Polish, 
with  horrible  execrations,  *  We  have 
thee  now,  thy  hour  is  come  !*  One  of 
them  discharged  a  pistol  at  him  so 
very  near,  that  he  felt  the  heat  of  the 
flash ;  while  another  cut  him  across 
the  head  with  a  sabre,  which  pene- 
trated to  the  bone.  They  then  dragged 
the  unfortunate  monarch  along  the 
ground  between  their  horses,  at  full 
gallop,  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw ; 
till    finding    that    their    victim     had 


notwithstanding  his  deposition,  died   nearly  lost  his  respiration,  they   set 


possessed  of  the  crown  1764.  As  the 
throne  was  elective,  count  Poniatow- 
ski  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as 
Stanislaus  II.,  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  in  a  most  divided  state 
on  the  score  of  religion  ;  the  protestant 


him  on  horseback,  and  redoubled 
their  speed.  On  reaching  the  ditch 
which  surrounds  Warsaw,  thev  obliged 
him  to  leap  bis  horse  over;  but  when 
the  animal  had  broken  his  leg  in  the 
attempt,  and  thrown  his  rider  into  lh« 
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mire,  they  quickly  mounted  the  king  1  naked    sabre ;     and    they   contiDued 

upon  anoiher  horse,  all  covered  as  he '  walking  till  they  came  to  the   door 

was  with  dirt,  and  having  crossed  the  ;  of  the  convent  of  Bielany.     Kosinski 

ditch,  began  to  rifle  his  person,  tearing  |  heie  appeared  so  much  mtatcd,  that 

from  his  neck  the  order  of  the  Black  j  the  king  said  to  him,  *  Let  me  enter 

Eagle,  with   its  diamond  cross.    He  j  the  convent  of  BielaDy,  and  do  you 

requested  them  to  leave  his  handker- ;  provide  for  your  own  n/ety.'     *  No,' 

chief,  which   they  consented  to ;  and   replied    Kosinski,    *'  I    have    swon.' 


his  tablets  escaped  their  rapacity 

Only  seven  now  remained  with  the 
king,  of  whom  Kosinski  was  the  chief. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark ;  they 
were  absolutely  ignotant  of  the  way  ; 
and,  as  the    horses  could  not  keep 
their  legs,  they  obliged  the  moitarcb, 
who  had   lost  one  of   his  shoes,  to 
follow  them  on  foot.     Having  conti- 
nued to  wander  through  the  open  mea- 
dows, without  following  any  certain 
path,  and  without  getting  to  any  dis- 
tance from   Warsaw,  they   at  length 
came    into    the    road    which  led   to 
a    village    called     Burakow ;    upon 
which   Stanislaus  warned    them  not 
to  enter  it,  because  there  were  some 
Russians  stationed   there  who  might 
probably    attempt    to    rescue    him. 
(Juiitinuing  their  progress,  therefore, 
through  almost  impassable  lands,  and 
i'i^noiant  of  their  way,  the  conspirators 
at  length   found    themselves    in    the 
wocd  of  liielany,  only  a  league  dis- 
tant from  Warsaw.     From  the   time 
they  had  passed    the   ditch,   one  or 


Entreaty,  however,  at  length  softened 
the  heart  of  Kosinski ;  imd  the  pair 
advanced  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  to 
find  a  hiding-place.     The  miller,  sup- 
posing them  to  be  banditti,  refused  for 
half  an  hour  to  admit  ihero ;  but  when 
he  did  so,  tlie  king  wrote  a  ooie  to 
general  Coccei,  stating  what  had  be- 
fallen him.     Coccei  instantly  rode  to 
the  mill,  followed  by  a  detachment  of 
the  guards ;  where  he  found  Kosinski 
at  the  door  with  his  sabre  drawn,  and 
Stanislaus  in  a  deep  sleep,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  covered  with  the  mil- 
ler's    cloak.       Coccei     immediately 
threw    himself   at    the    king's   feet, 
calling  him  his  sovereign,  and  kissing 
his  hand,  to  the  no  small  astonishment 
of  the  miller  and  his  family,  who  in- 
stantly imitated  the  general's  example, 
by  throwing  themselves  on  their  knees. 
The  king  having  reached  Warsaw  again 
in  the  coach  of  Coccei,  about  five  in 
the  morning,  his  wound  was  found  not 
to  be  dangerous;  and  he  soon  reco- 
vered that  and  the  other  injuries  he  bad 


other  of  the  party  had  repeatedly  de-    received  during  this  memorable  night 


manded  of  Kosinski,  if^  it  was  not 
yet  time  to  put  the  king  to  death  ;  and 
these  demands  were  reiterated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  obstacles  and  difficulties 
they  encountered,  till  they  were  sud- 
denly alarmed  by  a  Russian  patrole. 
Instantly  holding  council,  four  of 
tliem    disappeared,  carrying  off  the 


So  extraord  inar^an  escape  is  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled  in  history,  and  af- 
fords ample  matter  of  wonder  and  sur- 
prise. When  the  particulars  were 
Known  in  Warsaw,  every  body  flocked 
to  the  palace  to  kiss  the  hand,  or  even 
to  toucn  the  clothes,  of  the  monarch ; 
I  but  neither  his  virtues  nor  his  popo- 


horses,  and  leaving  Stanislaus  with  |  larily  could  allay  the  factious  spirit  of 
Kosinski  and  t«io  others.  A  second  |  the  Poles,  nor  prevent  the  dismem- 
Kussian  guard  soon  after  challenged  berment  of  his  kingdom.  The  par- 
Kosinski ;    when  the  two  who  were  |  tition  of  Poland  was  first  projected  by 


with  him  fled,  and  the  king  remained 
alone  with  that  rebel,  both  on  foot. 
Stanislaus,  exhausted  with  the  fiitigue 


Frederick  of  Prussia.    Polish  or  Wi 
tern  Prussia  had  long  been  an  object 
of  his  ambition  :  exclusive  of  its  fer- 


he  had  undergone,  implored  his  con-  ;  tility,  commerce,  and  population,  its 
ductor  to  stop,  and  suffer  him  to  uke  ;  local  situation  rendered  it  highly  ffr> 
a  moment's  repose.  Kosinski  bow-  luable  to  that  monarch  ;  it  lay  betwcn 
ever  refused^  menacing  him  with  his  I  his  German  dominions  and  Eastern 
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Prussia,  and  while  possessed  by  the  | 
Poles,  cut  off,  at  their  will,  all  com- 
municatioD  between  them.  That  am- 
biiious  monarchy  therefore,  agreed 
wiih  Russia  and  Austria  to  share  the 
devoted  kingdom  between  them  ;  and 
though  the  courts  of  London  and 
Paris  remonstrated  against  the  usur- 
pation, a  diet  ratified  the  proceeding 
in  April  1773.  From  that  period  to 
the  present,  constant  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  Poles  to  reco?er 
their  independence  ;  but  the  Russians, 
who  possess  the  largest  division  of  the 
booty,  have  always  been  able  to  re- 
press insurrection,  and  have  usually 
taken  care  to  visit  every  such  exhi- 
bition with  extreme  severity.  The 
origin  of  Poland  is  involved  in  obscu- 
rity. The  common  opinion  is  that 
one  Lechus,  a  cliieftain  of  a  Sarma- 
tian  tribe,  which  had  been  long  set- 
tled in  Colchis,  on  the  Euxine  sea, 
entered  Posnania,  a.d.  550,  and  co- 
lonized the  banks  of  the  Warta  and 
Elbe.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, Viscimer,  who  built  the  city  of 
Wismar.  After  him  came  Gracus,  a 
descendant  of  the  Roman  Gracchi,  and 
he  built  the  city  of  Cracow,  so  c^led 
from  him.  The  title  of  duke  of 
Polska  (from  Poln,  the  Sclavonic  for  a 
hunting-country,  which  Poland  ever 
was,  abounding  in  forests),  was  now 
taken  by  the  ruler  of  the  colonists,  and 
the  country  gradually  acquired  extent 
and  importance.  Duke  Piastus  (page 
172),  was  the  most  celebrated  of  its 
early  sovereigns. 

The  Order  of  Jesuits  suppressed^ 
1773,  by  Clement  XIV.,  on  account 
of  the  constant  political  intriguing  of 
its  members. 

France  under  Louis  XVI,  and 
XVII.  1774  to  1795.  Louis  XVI. 
was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  bis  grandfiu 
ther,  and  was  married  to  Maria  An- 
toinette, daughter  of  the  emperor  of 
Germany.  His  strict  attention  to  re- 
ligious duties,  and  bis  warm  encou- 
ragement of  the  accustomed  pageantry 
of  the  Romish  church,  were  matters  at 
once  of  disgust  to  a  people  accustomedi 
as  the  French  bad  for  some  years  been. 
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to  deride  every  thing  sacred.  The 
minister  Turgot,  the  only  man  then 
capable  of  managing  the  state,  was 
violently  dismissed  by  the  parliament, 
just  at  the  period  of  England's  decla- 
ration of  war  for  the  part  taken  by 
France  in  the  American  rebellion ; 
and  the  finances  of  the  country  soon 
became  seriously  affected.  The  ac- 
count in  the  history  of  the  awful  Re- 
volution which  followed,  explains  how 
matters  proceeded  until  the  death  of 
the  king,  1793  ;  his  little  son,  Louis, 
is  usually  recorded  as  his  successor, 
and  the  seventeenth  of  the  name.  This 
unhappy  child  was  placed  as  a  pri- 
soner with  one  Simon,  a  shoemaker,  a 
man  of  drunken  and  reprobate  habits, 
who  treated  him  with  studied  indig- 
nity, leaving  him  for  a  whole  year 
without  having  his  room  cleansed,  or 
his  apparel  changed.  Covered  with 
vermin  and  dirt,  aud  denied  every 
mode  of  exercise,  he  at  length  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs  ;  and  in  that  debi- 
litated condition  was  roused  from  sleep 
at  regular  intervals,  by  day  and  night, 
to  answer  the  call  of  his  unfeeling 
guards,  'Capet,  are  you  there?*  When 
scarcely  ten  years  of  age,  death  put  a 
period  to  his  sufferings,  1795. 

The  American  War,  1775,  com- 
menced. A  stamp-duty  had  been 
levied  by  Mr.  Grenville  in  1765  upon 
the  Britbh  colonists  in  America ;  this 
was  repealed  soon  after;  but  new 
duties  were  laid  on  paper,  glass,  tea, 
and  other  articles,  which  were  all  re- 
pealed save  that  on  tea.  The  Ame- 
ricans, therefore,  of  thirteen  provinces 
formed  an  union,  and  assuming  the 
title  of  *  the  United  States,*  signified 
their  resolution  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance to  the  mother-country,  unless 
they  should  be  exempted,  as  heretofore, 
from  calls  to  aid  her  with  money,  so 
long  as  they  were  unrepresented  in 
the  British  parliament :  delegates  also 
were  sent  over  to  supplicate  George 
III.  for  a  change  of  measures.  Tlieir 
petition,  however,  was  rejected;  and 
when,  in  April  1775,  general  Gage  de- 
tached a  party  to  seize  some  military 
stores  at  Concord  in  New  England » 
many  were  killed  on  both  sides,  and 
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the  troops  would  probably  have  been 
all  cut  off,  had  not  a  fresh  body  ar- 
rived to  their  relief.    Arms  were  upon 
this  taken  up  in  every  quarter;  an  ex- 
tensive paper  currency  was  established, 
and  all  exportations  were  prohibited 
to  places  which  still  retained  their  at- 
tacnment  to  England.      The  British 
ministry,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
the  army,    and   sent    over    generals 
Howe,  Burgoyne,  and  Clinton.     Such 
proceedings  exasperated,  but  did  not 
terrify,  the  insurgents ;  and  on  the  17lh 
of  June,  1775,  a  sanguinary  action  took 
place  on   BunkerVhill,  near  Boston, 
in   which  the   king's  troops  had   the 
advantage,  but  with  the  loss  of  2*26 
officers    and  men   killed,    and    800 
wounded.      George  Washington  was, 
about  this  time,  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  American  army  ;  and  two 
paities  were    sent    against    Canada, 
under  general  Montgomery  and  co- 
lonel Arnold,  who  boldly  undertook  to 
march  by  an  untried  route  from  Bos- 
ton to  Quebec.      After  innumerable 
difficulties,  they  reachcrd    the    town ; 
and   attempting  to  take  it  by  storm, 
Montgomery  was  killed  and   Arnold 
dangerously  wounded.     In  1776  Bos- 
ton was  evacuated  by  the  king*s  troops, 
who  then  made  a  fruitless  attack  upon 
Charlestown, South  Carolina;  but  soon 
after,  general  Howe  drove   the  Ame- 
ricans out  of  Long-island,  so  that  New 
York  was  abandoned  to  the   British 
forces.      OfTers  of  reconciliation  were 
now   ninde  by   Howe,  and  rejected. 
Sir  Peter  Parker  and  general  Clinton 
took    Khode-island,  and  the  English 
also   made  some  incursions  into  the 
Jerseys.      But  Washington  soon  after 
surprised    and   took    prisoners  above 
900  of  the  Hessian  troops  in  British 
pay,  with  several  stands  of  arms.     In 
September  1777,  two  actions  occurred 
between  the  generals  Howe  and  Wash- 
ington, in  hoih  which  the  former  had 
the  advantage,  and   Philadelphia  sur- 
rendered to  the  king  s  troops. 

A  plan  was  now  formed  for  inva- 
ding the  revolted  colonies  by  way  of 
Caiiadt,  and  general  Bui^goyne  un- 
dertook   the    expedition;    but   after 


many  difficulties,  and  some  desperate 
actions,  this  army,  consisting  of  5600 
men,  was  oblis^ed  to  surrender  to  the 
American  generals  Gates  and  Arnold. 
An  expedition  up  the  North  river  was 
more  successful,  under  Clinton  and 
V'aughan  ;   the  former  of  whom  soon 
after  superseded  general  Howe  as  com- 
mander-in-chief;  and  after  evacuating 
Philadelphia,    he   retreated   with  his 
army  to  New  York,  in  June,  1778.  In 
February  1779,   the    French  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Americans; 
and  as  aflairs  wore  so  {gloomy  an  as- 
pect,   commissioners  were   sent  from 
England  to  treat  of  peace ;  but  the 
terms  were  rejected  with  disdain.  The 
war  was  then  carried  on  with  mutual 
animosity;    hostilities  were   declared 
against  France ;  Spain,  and  even  Hol- 
land   joined    in   the    contest  against 
Great   Britain ;    and   the    war  raged, 
with  various  success,  in  all   quaiiers. 
The  day  was  now  hastily  approaching 
in  which  Great  Britain  was  to  give  up 
all  hope  of  conquering  America;  for 
in  September,   1781,   Washington  so 
surrounded   earl   Comwaltiss  troops, 
that,   on  the  19th  of  October,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up   himself  and  his 
whole  army  prisoners  of  war,  fifteen 
hundred  seamen,  with  a  frigate  and  a 
number  of  transports  being  included 
in  the  surrender.      Peace  was  at  this 
time  desired  by  every  party;  and  the 
house  of  commons,  on  thelst  of  March, 
1782,  resolved  that  all  further  attempts 
to    reduce  the  Americans    by  force, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  true  inte* 
rests  of  Great  Britain. 

Hurricane  (if  the  West  Indies,  1776. 

Til  is  was  the  most  terrible  visitation 

i  of  the  kind  on  record,  and  appears  to 

j  have  reached  not  only  to  every  island 

jof  the  West  Indies,  but  to  the  main- 

I  land  of  both  North  and  Sooth  Ame- 

r.ca.      These  destructive  phenomena 

are  now  believed  to  arise  from  elec- 

tiicity,  though  tlie  manner  in  [which 

the  Huid  acts  is  by  no  means  known : 

even  the  most  gentle  gales  of  wind 

are  presumed  to  be  |iroduced  from  the 

same  cause.     The  ruin  and  de«olitioii 

accompanying  a  hurhcine  cannot  ac- 
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curately  be  described.      Like  fire,  the 
wind's  resistless  force  consumes  every 
thing  in  its  track,  in  the  most  terrible 
and  rapid   manner.      The  sky  is  sud- 
denly overcast  and  wild  ;  the  sea  rises 
at  once  from    a  profound  calna  into 
mountains  ;  the  wind  rages  and  roars 
like  the  noise  of    cannon ;    the  rain 
descends  in  a   deluge;    the  roofs  of 
houses   are  carried   to  vast  distances 
from   their  walls,  and  large  trees   are 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  hurled  aloft 
in  the  air  ;  while  terror  and  conster- 
nation seize  upon  and  distract  all  ani- 
mated creatures. 

Rodney's  Victory,  1782.  On  the 
12lh  of  April,  admiral  Rodney  en- 
gaged the  French  fleet  under  count  de 
Grasse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Spaniards,  had  seized  Minorca,  to- 
gether with  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  conflict  took 
place  near  Guadaloupe,  and  lasted 
twelve  hours;  when  four  French  ships 
were  taken,  including  the  admiral's, 
one  was  sunk,  and  one  blew  up.  Six- 
teen more  were  captured  some  days 
afterwards,  by  admirals  Hood  and  Bar- 
rington. 

Siege  of    Gihrallary    1782.      The 
Spaniards,    in  September,  after  long 
investing  this  fortress,  began  a  vigorous 
attack   upon  it.      General  Elliot  was 
in  command,  and  spread  ruin  amongst 
the  enemy's  works :  yet  were  the  as- 
sailants determined  to  try  their  utmost, 
to  overcome    the    impediments  with 
which  nature  and  art  seemed  to  deride 
their  efforts.   The  pieparations,  as  well 
by  land  as  by  water,  were  prodigious  ; 
and  ten  floating  btitteries,  built  at  an 
enormous  expense,  were  much  relied 
on.     These,  however,  by  an  incessant 
fire  of  red-hot  balls  from  the  besieged, 
were  set   in  flames,  and   all  in   suc- 
cession blew  up.     The  destruction  of 
human    lives    was  dreadful,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made,  as  well  by 
the  British  as  the  Spaniards,  to  rescue 
the  men  from  the  flames  and  water. 
The  enemy  had  now  no  chance  of  re- 
ducing the  place,  but  by  intercepting 
the  supplies  coming  from  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  in  this  also  they  were  dit- 
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appointed;  for  in  October,  lord  Howe, 
with  admirable  seamanship,  threw  in 
the  complement  of  necessaries  in  full 
view  of  the  hostile  fleet. 

Rii€  of  the  Jacobins^  1789.  The 
first  plotters  against  social  order  in 
France  held  their  secret  sittings  at  a 
Dominican  convent  in  Paris;  and  as 
the  Dominicans,  or  black  friars,  were 
called  Jacobins,  these  unworthy  suc- 
cessors obtained,  in  derision,  the  same 
appellation. 

The  French  Revolution,  17e9.   Tlie 
French  people,  after  giving  aid  to  thte 
Americans  in  their  revolt,  were  little 
inclined  to  obey  the  arbitrary  com- 
mands of    a  government  which   had 
thus  forced  them  into  an  acquaintance 
with  liberty.      Their  country  was  on 
the  eve  of  a  national  bankruptcy ;  and 
the  parliament  having  demurred,  when 
Louis  XV^I.  issued  an  edict  for  a  loan 
of  three  millions,  that  monarch  was 
induced,   1789,   to  summon  the  as- 
sembly   called     the      States-general, 
which  had  not  met  since  1614.    Little 
benefit,    however,   resulted  from  this 
proceeding:  a  party,  having  the  queen 
ostensibly  at  its  head,  overawed  the 
tribunal,  dismissed  Necker  the  finan- 
cier, and  roused  the  military  to  keep 
watch,  lest  the  states-general  should 
exceed  its  legitimate  range  of  power. 
The  French  guards,  accordingly,  under 
the  plea  of  protecting  the  state,  seized 
the  great  repository   of  arms  at  the 
hotel-des-iuvalides  ;  and,  aided  by  the 
populace,  invested  the  state-prison  of 
the  Bastille.    After  an  obstinate  con- 
test, the  place  was  taken,  De  Launay, 
the  governor,    being    instantly   mur- 
dered, and  his  head  borne  in  triumph 
through  the  city.      On   the  morning 
after  this  event,  Louis  attended  the 
national  assembly,  without  betraying 
any  uneasiness :  he  lamented  the  dis- 
turbances which  had   occurred,  disa- 
vowed all  knowledge  of  any  meditated 
attack  on  the  deputies,  and  gave  or- 
ders that  the  troops  should  quit  the 
capital.  From  his  ability,  however,  to 
effect  the  removal  of  the  soldiers,  he 
must  have  been,  notwithstanding  his 
declaration,  under  the  influence  of  the 
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revolutionary  party ;  and  the  fact  is 
the  more  evident,  when  we  notice  the 
monarch's  singular  progress  to  Paris 
from  Versailles,  three  days  after  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille.  In  a  plain  dress, 
having  only  two  carriages,  and  followed 
by  a  part  of  the  national  assembly  on 
foot,  be  was  met  at  the  Sc^ve  by  the 
marquis  La  Fayette,  at  the  head  of  the 
Paris  militia.  Accompanied  by  20,000 
rabble,  the  procession  entered  the  capi- 
tal, amid  shouts  of  *Vive  la  nation  !' 
'M.  Bailly,  the  mayor,  saying,  as  he 
presented  the  keys  to  the  monarch, 
*  Henry  IV.,  when  he  received  these 
keys,  came  to  reconquer  his  people : 
we,  however,  have  the  happiness  to 
reconquer  our  king.*  The  same  ofRcer, 
after  this  ambiguous  compliment,  pre- 
sented him  with  the  national  cockade, 
and  the  bonnet-rouge,  or  cap  of  liberty, 
and  when,  having  alighted  from  his 
carriage,  he  showed  himself  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  palace  with  tliese  badges 
of  patriotism,  cries  of  *  Vive  le  roi* 
resounded  in  all  directions  for  the  tirst 
time  on  that  day. 

The  citizens  now  resolved  on  return- 
ing with  the  monarch  to  Versailles  in 
the  evening,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
attention  to  Uie  order  of  procession ; 
and  the  king  was  apparently  pleased 
with  this  display  of  attachment  to  his 
person.     The  indiscretion,   however, 
of  a  party  of  officers,  who,  dining  with 
their  majesties  on  the  1st  of  October, 
(a  few  days  aAer  the  visit  to  Paris), 
drank  the  health  of  the  king,  queen, 
and  dauphin,  with  drawn  swords,  and 
distributed  white  cockades  (the  Bour- 
bon emblem)  fto  the  crowd  about  tJie 
palace, — like  the  match  applied  to  the 
mine, — kindled  the  actual   flames  of 
revolution  in  the  capital.   Exaggerated 
as  the  conduct  of  the  officers  was, — 
feasting,  as  they  were  reported  to  have 
done,  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner, 
while  the  citizens  of  Pans  were  starving, 
— the  populace  was  roused  to  acts  of 
violence  in  an  instant,  at  the  mere  call 
of  an  old  fish-woman.    Eight  hundred 
females  were  soon  on  the  road  to  Ver- 
sailles to  demand  bread  ;  while  a  band 
of  the  lame  amaions  rushed  into  the 
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galleries  of  the  national  assembly,  ex- 
claiming that  they  bad  eaten  nothing 
for  upwards  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
deputies,  to  allay  the  tumult,  ordered 
an  immediate  supply  of  provisions  to 
be  distributed  in  the  halt ;  while  the 
crowd  on  the  outside,  seizing  upoi 
one  of  the  horses  of  the  guards,  roasted 
it,  and  greedily  devoured  it    A  de- 
luge of  rain  closed  that  awful  evening, 
and  towards  midnight  tranquillity  ap- 
peared to  be  restored.   On  the  ensuing 
morning,  Louis  vras  again  urged  by  a 
mob  to  visit   the   capital:    the  fish- 
women  had  burst  into  the  chambers  of 
the  royal  family,  demanding  food,  and 
threatening  violence  if  the  king  did  not 
take  steps  to  provide  it.     Followed  bj 
the  usual  crowds,  therefore,  the  royal 
party  once  more  entered  Paris;  tod 
affairs     proceeded     somewhat    more 
calmly,    when    the    common    people 
saw  that  the  monarch  felt  an  interest 
for  them. 

The  only  event  of  1790,  was  the 
solemn  ceremony,  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  to  celebrate  the  fall  of  the  Bas- 
tille ;  at  which  Louis  took  the  civic 
oath,  in  the  presence  of  40,000  spec- 
tators.   The  grand  afEiir  of  179 1 »  was 
the  attempted  escape  of  the  king  with 
his  family  from    France :   they  hatl 
reached  Varennes  before  any  one  re- 
cognised the  fugitives,  when  Drouet, 
a  post-master,  gave  the  alarm,  and  all 
were  brought  back  to  Paris.     When 
we  reHect  upon  the  excited  state  of 
the  French  nation  at  the  juncture,  we 
can  feel  little  surprise  at  the  ill  conse- 
quences of  this  flight  to   the    royal 
cause.    The  threats  too  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  the  welcome  given  to  such 
of    the   high    families  as  had  taken 
refuge  at  their  courts,  increased  the 
ferment  still  more :  so  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  mob  at  once  displayed 
itself,  when  the  sudden  deaths  of  two 
of  the  marked  opponents  of  French 
freedom,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
king  of  Sweden,  were  announced,  in 
March  1792.     But  the  government, 
such  as  it  was,  still  took  the  lead,  and 
declared  war  against   the  new  em- 
peror, Francis  I. ;  the  king  of  Pnitna 
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thereon  joined  the  Austrian  monarch 
in  a  defiance,  and  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, as  general  of  both  armies,  issued 
a  manifesto,  wherein  he  declared  he 
would  sack  Paris^  if  the  slighest  out- 
rage were  offered  to  the  king,  queen, 
or  royal  family  of  France. 

At  midnight  of  the  9ih  of  August  the 
alarm-bell  sounded  in   every  depart- 
ment  of    that  deroted  capital :    the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  attacked, 
the  royal  family  had  only  time  to  es- 
cape to  the  hall  of   the  national  as- 
sembly, and  a  fierce  battle  commenced 
between  a  band  of  Marseillais,  and  the 
Swiss  guard  of  the  monarch.    The  lat- 
ter defended    themselves    with  great 
courage,    but    were    at  length  over- 
powered ;  end  a  sanguinary  massacre 
ensued.       The    national  guard   now 
joined  the  Marseillais  in  the  work  of 
destruction ;  and  all  the  Swiss  in  the 
palace  were  most  inhumanly  butchered, 
though  arranged  on  their  knees, as  their 
murderers  approached  them, to  implore 
their  mercy.    A  small  party  of  seven- 
teen, having  taken  refuge  in  the  vestry- 
room  of  the  chapel,  and  not  having  yet 
been  engaged,    imagined  they  might 
depend  upon  the  clemency  of  the  vic- 
tors, if  they  surrendered  at  discretion. 
But  they  had  no  sooner   laid   down 
their  arms  and  shouted,  *  Vive  la  na- 
tion r  than  they  shared  the  fate  of  their 
companions.     The  defenceless  pages 
and  servants  of  the  palace  were  all 
involved  in  one    promiscuous    mas- 
sacre, and  streams  of  blood  were  seen 
running  from  the  roof  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building.    During  the  per- 
petration of  these  matchless  enormities, 
the  national  assembly  still  proceeded, 
in  its  own  phrase, '  to  deliberate/  But 
its  deliberations  were  no  longer  free. 
They  were  overawed  by  a  clamorous 
multitude  in    the   galleries,    and  by 
troops  of  ruffians  without ;  who  threat- 
ened the  lives  of  those  who  dared  to 
think,   speak,  or  act,  for  themselves. 
The  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled  ;  a 
series  of  decrees  were  hastily  passed, 
declaring  the   executive    power    sus- 
pended, and  the  authority  of   Louis 
aV^I.  revoked  ;  and  inviting  the  people 
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to  form  a  national  convention,  and 
meet  on  the  20th  of  the  ensuing  month, 
September.  On  the  day  after  the  mas- 
sacre, the  king  and  his  family  were 
conducted  from  the  house  of  the  as- 
sembly to  the  palace  ;  and  as  the  car- 
riage passed  the  Place  Vendome,  Gor« 
sas,  a  violent  jacobin,  stopped  its  pro- 
gress, while  the  statue  of  Louis  AIV, 
was  pulled  down  in  the  monarch's 
view. 

Nothing  more  occurred  of  an  alarm- 
ing nature,  until  information  was  re- 
ceived of  the  duke  of  Brunswick's 
advance  upon  Verdun.  The  whole 
mob  of  Paris  rose  instantly  en  masses 
September  2d  ;  in  a  short  space  of 
time  137  clergy,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  the  convent  of  the  Car- 
melites, were  murdered  in  cold  blood  ; 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
prison  of  the  Abbaye  was  butchered ; 
the  abb^  Bardy,  and  the  princess  Laro- 
balle,  were  decapitated  and  their  heads 
carried  on  pikes  through  the  streets ; 
while  the  tenants  of  the  common  pri- 
sons were  brought  to  a  summary  trial 
by  the  mere  populace,  and  cut  aown, 
as  each  was  declared  guilty.  On  the 
instant  that  the  National  Assembly 
could  obtain  a  quiet  sitting,  it  decreed 
the  abolition  of  royalty  for  ever,  and 
the  imprisonment  of  Louis  Capet  in 
the  Temple.  Almost  all  the  members, 
when  M.  d'ilerbois  exultingly  pro- 
posed the  measure,  rose  as  by  one 
impulse;  and  waving  their  hats  in  the 
air,  they  shouted,  '  we  declare  that 
royalty  is  abolished  for  ever  I*  A  new 
era  therefore  commenced ;  and  the 
20ih  of  September,  1792,  was  called 
the  first  day  of  the  republic. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  under 
Custine  was  highly  successful  m  Ger- 
many ;  and  that  under  Dumouriez  had 
completely  subdued  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands in  November ;  but  no  foreign 
advantages  appeared  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mocrats, so  long  as  the  king  was  in 
existence.  His  death,  therefore,  was 
resolved  on ;  and  a  day  fixed  whereon 
to  examine  his  papers.  The  mayor  of 
Paris  took  him  from  the  Temple  to  the 
house  of  the  Assembly  on  that  day ; 
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and  when  it  was  announced  to  the 
members  that  he  had  arrived,  Barrere, 
the  president,  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  to  ihe  bar.  An  awful  silence 
prevailed,  while  every  eye  was  turned 
towards  the  door  at  which  the  fallen 
monarch  was  to  enter.  At  length  it 
was  opened,  and  Ix)ui8,  calm  in  de- 
meanour, but  pale,  was  ushered  for- 
ward by  the  mayor.  Great  emotion 
was  betrayed  by  many  in  the  hall  at 
this  moment,  many  handkerchiefs 
were  held  to  the  eyes,  and  some  se- 
conds elapsed  befure  Barrere,  the 
president,    spoke.       lie    then    said, 

*  Louis,  you  are  accused  of  having 
committed  various  crimes  to  re-esta- 
blish tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  liberty ; 
the  national  convention,  therefore,  has 
decreed  that  you  shall  be  tried ;  and 
the  members  who  compose  it  are  to  be 
your  judges.  You  will  hear  the  ac- 
cusation read,  after  which  you  shall 
answer  to  the  questions  which  shall  be 
proposed.  To  this  the  king  made  no 
reply.  The  general  act  of  accusation 
was  then  read ;  and  a  series  of  questions 
being  put  to  him,  some  he  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  some  in  the  negative, 
and  some  evasively;  but  his  general 
replies  were  'No;'  or,  *I  know  nothing 
of  it'  When  the  whole  had  been  inves- 
tigated, the  president  said,  *  I  have  no 
other  question  to  propose :  have  you 
any  thing  more  to  add  in  your  defence  V 

*  I  desire  to  have  a  copy  of  the  accu- 
sation,' said  the  king,  *and  of  the 
papers  on  which  it  is  founded  ;  and  to 
have  a  counsel  of  my  own  nomina- 
tion.' Barrbre  informed  him, '  that  his 
two  first  requests  were  already  decreed, 
and  that  the  determination  respecting 
the  other  would  be  made  known  to 
him  in  due  time.  When  the  king  had 
retired,  it  was  carried,  after  a  tumul- 
tuous debate,  that  counsel  should  be 
allowed  him  :  they  accordingly  spoke 
firmly  in  his  defence,  but  all  was  of 
no  avail,  and  he  was  declared  guilty. 
The  only  question  which  was  then 
pretended  to  be  agitated,  was  the  na- 
ture and  degree  of  the  punishment  he 
deserved.  On  this  occasion  the  duke 
of  Orleanfy  who  had  now  assumed  the 


name  of  Mr.  Equality  (M.  Egalite)  in 
the  true  spirit  of  jacobinism,  «oted 
for  death   without    rettrUtkmi    'In- 
fluenced,'said  he,  *  by  no  consideratioo 
but  that  of  performing  my  duty,  and 
convinced  that  all  who  have  conspired, 
or  shall  hereafter  conspire,  against  the 
sovereignty  of    the    people,    deserve 
death,  I  vote  for  death  V    One  depatj, 
on  seeing  this  personage  anxious  for 
the  destruction  of   a  member  of  hj 
own   family,    started   from   his  seat, 
struck  his    hands    together,  and  ex- 
claimed  '  Ah !  le    s9eleTa !'     Death, 
therefore,  being  recorded,  it  was  put 
to    the    vote,  whether    the    sentence 
should  be    executed  in    twenty-four 
hours,  or  longer  delayed  ?  when  Ro- 
bespierre and  others  were  for  the  ear- 
liest period  possible,  Tallien  observ- 
ing, with  diabolical  irony,  that  to  keep 
the  unfortunate  man  in  suspense,  would 
i  be  but  to  prolong  his  agony.     The  oe- 
;  lebrated  Tom  Paine,  however,  who  had 
I  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
hereupon   rose,    and  argued  strongly 
against  any  execution  whatever.      He 
concluded    a    lengthened   speech  by 
stating,  *  that  the  king's  death,  instead 
of  an  act  of  justice,  would  appear  to 
their  allies,  the  Americans,  in  parti- 
cular, an  act  of  vengeance  ;  and  that  if 
he    were    sufficiently  master  of   the 
French  language,  he  would,  in  their 
name^  present  a  petition  against  the 
sentence.' 

It  was  not  until  Saturday,' the  19th 
of  January,  1793,  that  the  assembly 
finally  decided  on  the  day  of  execu- 
tion, which  was  then  announced  to  the 
king  to  be  the  following  Monday. 
Meanwhile  every  indignity  had  been 
oflered  to  the  monarch,  during  his  cap- 
tivity in  the  Temple :  he  had  been 
separated  firom  the  queen  and  hb 
children  ;  was  constantly  addressed  as 
Mr.  Veto  (in  derision  of  his  former 
ability  to  annul  the  decrees  of  the 
national  assembly);  and  had  been 
compelled  to  put  on  the  plainest  at- 
tire. On  learning  that  the  hoar  of  his 
death  was  fixed,  and  that  he  might 
see  his  family  and  friends,  Louis  sent 
for  his  confessor,  M.  Edgeworth  dt 
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Fermont ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  devout  and  heroic  sen- 
timents expressed  by  the  king  in  this 


M.  Edgeworth  reminded  him  that  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  bound,  he  became  passive 


inieresting  conference  ;  —  above  all, ;  as  a  lamb,  and  was  placed  under  the 
when  he  dwelt  on  the  misfortunes  of  guillotine.  The  confessor  then  kneel- 
his  country.     After  the  conversation,  j  ing  with  his  face  near  to  that  of  the 


Louis  rose,  saying,  '  I  must  now  go 
and  see  my  family  for  the  last  time. 
This  will  be  the  severest  trial  of  all. 
When  that  is  over,  I  shall  fix  my  mind 
solely  on  what  concerns  my  salvation.' 
His  interview  with  the  queen  and 
princesses  on  Sunday  was  affecting  in 
the  extreme,  but  allowed  to  be  wit- 
nessed by  all  his  guards  through  the 
glass  panes  of  a  door  :  it  was  no  sooner 
over,  than  the  monarch  went  to  con- 
fession, and  then  retired  to  rest.  From 
ten  until  five  he  enjoyed  very  tranquil 
sleep,  and  was  (hen  awakened,  accord- 
ing to  his  desire,  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. At  eight  on  the  morning  of 
January  21,  1793,  Santerre  came  to 
conduct  him  to  the  place  of  execution  ; 
and,  after  passing  a  few  minutes  in 
private  with  his  confessor,  he  came  to 
the  outer  room,  where  Santerre  was, 
and  said,  '  I  am  ready.' 

The  king  walked  through  the  court 
with  a  firm  step,  and  entered  the 
mayor's  coach,  followed  by  M.  Edge- 
worth,   a  municipal  officer,  and  two 


king,  pronounced  aloud,  *  Son  of  St. 
Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven !'  The  blow 
was  given,  and  M.  Hdgeworth's  hce 
was  sprinkled  with  the  blood.  When 
the  head  fell,  there  was  a  cry  of  *  Vive 
la  nation  1'  and  when  it  was  held  up 
and  declared  to  be  that  of  a  traitor 
king,  *  Vive  la  r^publique  !*  resounded 
through  the  crowds,  which  were  im- 
mense beyond  description.  Some 
dipped  their  handkerchiefs  in  the 
blood  ;  but  the  greater  number,  chilled 
with  horror,  escaped  as  fast  as  they 
could  from  the  spot.  The  hair  was 
sold  in  separate  tresses  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold  ;  and  the  body  was  con- 
veyed in  a  cart  to  St  Madelaine's 
churchyard,  and  there  thrown  into 
the  same  pit  with  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  insurrection  of  August  10th. 

As  the  reign  of  terror  had  now  com- 
menced, and  the  French  rulers  had 
broken  the  treaty  made  with  England 
and  Holland  respecting  the  opening  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  British  nation  joined 
the  Dutch  in  their  attempt  to  prevent 


officers  of  the  national  guards.    The   the  subjugation  of  their  country,  by 
king  repeated  the  prayers  for  persons  sending  over  a  force  under  the  duke 


in  the  agonies  of  death,  during  the 
conveyance  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Place  de  Louis  XV. ;  and  when  the 
carriage  stopped  at  the  scaffold,  said, 
'  Here  we  are,  then.'  He  pulled  off 
his  coat,  unbuttoned  the  neck  of  his 
shirt,  and  ascended  the  scaffold  with 
steadiness  ;  and  after  surveying,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  immense  multitude, 
he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  *  French- 
men, I  die  innocent,  1  forgive  all  my 
enemies,  and  I  wish  that  France*^ 
when  Santerre,  who  was  on  horseback 
near  the  scaffold,  cried  out,  '  Sir,  you 
come  to  die,  and  not  to  speak,'  and 
made  a  signal  for  the  drums  to  beat, 
and  for  the  executioners  to  perform 
their  office.  When  they  attempted  to 
tie  his  arms,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
showed  signs  of  indignation  ;  but  when 


of  York,  and  were  seconded  by  the 
Austrians  ;  but  the  defection  of  the 
French  general  Dumouriez  did  more 
for  the  allies  than  all  their  united 
exertions  could  effect.  Meanwhile 
events  were  thickening  in  Paris.  Fac- 
tions, under  the  titles  of  Brissotins  and 
Girondists,  were  opposed  to  the  more 
destructive  parties  ot  the  Jacobins  and 
Mountain :  the  Mountain,  amongst 
which  were  the  regicides  Robespierre 
and  Marat,  became  triumphant,  and 
Brissot  and  many  Girondists  were 
seized  and  imprisoned.  Marat,  how- 
ever, the  favourite  of  the  Jacobins, 
was  at  the  same  moment  stabbed  by 
Charlotte  Corday,  a  woman  of  a  noble 
family,  who  had  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  travel  Img  alone  from  Caen  to 
Paris,  to  rid  the  world  of  a  sanguinary 
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monster.  He  was  in  a  warm  bath, 
when,  under  the  excuse  of  being  in 
extreme  distress,  she  was  admitted  to 
bis  presence.  The  celebrated  general 
Custine  was  recalled,  and  guillotined  ; 
hundreds  of  distinguished  republicans 
were  in  the  same  manner  immolated  ; 
and  upon  the  declaration  of  the  union 
in  the  south  of  France,  called  Federate 
Republicanism,  the  streets  of  Lyons 
were  actually  made  to  flow  with  the 
blood  of  human  victims.  The  danger 
of  limine  throughout  France  had  never 
been  so  great  as  at  this  moment ;  and 
fresh  tumults  began  to  arise.  The 
Jacobinical  rulers,  however,  stifled  the 
cries  of  the  starving  populace,  by 
cramming  them  into  the  prisons ;  and 
when  the  common  receptacles  were 
overloaded,  every  section  and  com- 
mune was  order^  to  6t  up  some  ad- 
ditional strong  building  to  receive  the 
disaffected. 

The  queen's  trial  took  place  15th 
of  October,  1793;  and  throughout  it, 
amidst  the  most  aggravated  mortifica- 
tion and  wanton  insult,  under  ac- 
cusation for  crimes  of  which  she 
was  altogether  innocent,  or  could 
not  commit  (one  was  that  of  having 
tried  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  her  own 
son),  she  submitted  with  a  patience 
that  became  her  sad  condition,  and 
answered  with  a  spirit  that  marked 
her  elevated  mind.  She  retired  firom 
the  hall,  without  uttering  a  word  to 
the  court  or  the  people ;  and  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  was  recon- 
ducted to  her  dungeon.  At  five,  the 
drums  beat  to  arms  in  every  part  of 
the  city ;  its  whole  military  force  was 
soon  in  a  state  of  preparation ;  can- 
non were  planted  in  the  squares,  and  at 
the  extremities  of  the  bridges ;  and  at 
ten,  numerous  patroles  passed  through 
the  streets.  At  half-past  eleven  the 
queen  was  brought  out  of  the  prison, 
and  conducted  in  a  common  cart  to 
the  place  of  execution.  Her  hair  was 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  back  of  her 
head,  which  was  covered  with  a 
small  white  cap;  she  wore  a  white 
undress ;  her  hands  were  tied  behind 
her ;  and  she  sat  with  her  badi  to  the 


horses.  The  executioner  was  seand 
on  her  right ;  and  on  the  left  wss  t 
constitutional  priest.  The  cart  was  ei> 
corted  by  numerous  detachments  cf 
horse  and  fooL  An  immense  mob«f 
people,  in  which  the  women  append 
to  predominate,  crowded  the  streets^ 
insulted  the  queen,  and  ▼ocifeiattd, 
'  Long  live  the  republic  1'  ^le  seMos 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  crowds,  wd 
regarded  with  indiffinrenoep  if  she  at aB 
regarded,  the  great  armed  force  d 
30,000  men,  which  lined  the  stieeb 
in  double  ranks.  They  who  had  seen 
her  in  the  former  part  of  her  Uk^  eoald 
not  but  observe  the  altered  state  of  ber 
countenance,  and  what  a  sad  change 
sorrow  had  made  in  that  abode  of 
animation  and  beauty.  Her  spirit  ap- 
peared perfectly  calm*  and  she  cob> 
versed  with  the  priest,  with  an  air  of 
submission,  but  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  dejection.  She  ascended 
the  scaffold  with  much  haste  and  seem- 
ing impatience,  and  after  turning  her 
eyes  with  emotion  towards  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Tuileries,  submitted  to  the 
guillotine.  At  half>past  twelve  her 
head  was  severed  from  ber  body,  and 
the  executioner  exhibited  it,  all  stream* 
ing  with  blood,  to  an  inveterate  and 
insatiable  multitude.  Thus  perished, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age, 
Maria  Antoinette. 

Brissot,  and  twenty-one  other  too 
moderate  republicans,  were  then  sum* 
roarily  tried,  and  guillotined,  on  the 
ground  of  having  been  opposed  to 
the  king's  death.  The  foctioos  in  this 
degraded  country  were  now  diminisbed 
to  two,  designated  moderateM  and  ter* 
roriiti :  the  latter,  headed  by  Robes- 

J>ierre,  were  in  full  power;  and  the 
orroer  were  those  who  vainly  endea- 
voured to  restrain  their  fury.  As  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  notwithstandmg  Im 
assumption  of  an  humbler  name,  was 
now  a  suspected  personage,  be  also 
was  brought  before  his  judges,  simply 
identified,  and  ordered  for  execution : 
he  suffered  by  that  same  engine,  to 
which  he  had  so  inhumanly  coa> 
deroned  his  relative  and  king.  Baillyt 
the  mayor  of  Paris,  wu  the  next  fie- 
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tim ;  and  an  order  was  at  the  same 
juncture  issued  by  Robespierre  to  im- 
prison every  English  person  then  in 
France,  and  confiscate  his,  her,  and 
their  properly.  This  measure  was 
made  to  include  the  subjects  of  all 
nations  having  any  close  alliance  with 
Great  Britain ;  and  no  less  than  60,000 
houses  of  arrest  were  instantly  filled 
with  prisoners,  both  sexes  and  ail 
grades  being  mingled  in  each  room. 

The  year  1794  was  ushered  in  with 
the  edict  to  abolish  the  ancient  method 
of  computing  time.    This  innovation 
was  of  a  more  serious  nature  than  su- 
perficial   observers    might    imagine ; 
being    intended    to    eradicate    every 
trace  of  Christianity  from  the  country. 
After  this  prelude,  the  authorities  of 
Paris  came    in  a    few  days  to   the 
convention,  attended   by   the  uewly- 
xnade  bishops  and  clergy,  who,  de- 
corated   with    caps    of    liberty,    re- 
nounced the  sacerdotal  office.    They 
declared  that  the  necessity  of  comply- 
ing with  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  teach  them  the  moral  vir- 
tues   and    social    duties,   had   alone 
caused  their  acceptance  of  their  reli- 
gious functions ;  that  now,   abjuring 
the  trade  of  superstition,  they  were 
resolved,  instead  of  Ciiristiang,  to  be- 
come men  ;  to  own  no  temple  but  the 
sanctuary  of  the  law  ;  no  divinity  but 
liberty ;  no  object  of  worship  but  their 
country  ;  no  gospel  but  the  constitu- 
tion.   These  and  various  other  decla- 
rations  were   despatched   to  all   the 
departments    and    municipalities,    to 
perfect  the  work  of  the  revolution  ; 
and  the  day  of  this  event  was  men- 
tioned in  Uie  calendar,  as  the  day  of 
reason.   The  tan^-culoiteSf  who,  in  con- 
sequence  of  tltese  proceedings,  consi- 
dered themselves  auihorized  to  plunder 
the  places  of  worship,  divided  with 
the  convention  large  heaps  of  shrines, 
figures,  and  vessels,  hitherto  used  in 
the  offices  of  religion  ;  and  at  Abbe- 
ville and    other    places,   where    the 
churches  were  still   kept  open,    the 
priests  were  arrested  and  thrown  into 
dungeons.      Nor  can  the   bishop  of 


ceiving  the  execration  he  merits. 
This  furious  and  atheistical  fanatic, 
trampling  on  the  cross  and  the  mitre, 
assumed  the  pike  and  the  cap  of 
liberty,  and  from  his  pulpit  preached 
the  doctrine,  big  witn  horror,  'that 
death  is  an  eternal  sleep.' 

Fabre  d'£glantine,.  the  new  caleo- 
darist,  did  not  live  to  see  six  aK)nths 
of  his  new  era  run  out;  but  was 
guillotined  with  Dan  ton  and  others. 
On  the  plea  that  the  farmers-general 
of  the  public  revenue  had  become  rich 
with  the  spoils  of  the  people,  Robes- 
pierre put  thirty-four  of^them  to  death  j 
and  twenty  millions  sterling  are  said 
to  have  been  gained  by  this  diabolical 
proceeding.  Meanwhile,  the  revolu- 
tionary troops,  now  a  mere  band  of 
legalized  robbers,  entered  each  citi- 
zen's house,  and  wherever  they  found 
money,  carried  it  off:  if  murmurs 
arose,  a  guillotine  appeared  in  the  rear 
of  the  division  of  the  army.  The  offi- 
cers in  those  expeditions,  in  writing 
from  the  country  to  their  friends  in 
Paris,  would  say,  'We  have  well 
sansculottized  such  and  such  a  town ; 
we  have  enlightened  it  to  the  amount 
of  200,000  livres,  in  monnoi  sonnantf 
and  cured  sixty  of  the  most  diseased 
inhabitants  of.  aching  heads.'  Mean- 
while the  activity  of  the  guillotine  was 
daily  increasing ;  insomuch  that,  from 
ten  and  fifteen  per  day,  the  amount  of 
executions  had  augmented  to  fifty  and 
sixty,  by  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  12th  of  that  month,  the 
princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  mur- 
dered king,  was  brought  to  trial.  This 
noble-minded  woman,  disdaining  any 
concession  which  might  soften  the 
cruelty  of  her  judges,  magnanimously 
replied  to  the  first  interrogatory  of  the 
court,  *  What  is  your  name  ?'  '  My 
name  is  Elizabeth  of  France,  and  I 
am  sister  of  the  monarch  you  mur- 
dered, and  aunt  to  the  present  king.' 
When  charged  with  having  encouraged 
her  nephew  in  the  hope  of  succeedine 
to  his  father's  throne,  she  replied,  *  I 
have  conversed  fiuniliarly  with  that 
unfortunate  child,  who  was  dear  to  mo 


Moulines  be  passed  by  without  re- 1  on  more  than  one  account ;  and  I  gave 
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him  all  thoie  consolations  which  ap-  officers  with  the  respective  prochiiia'  | 
peared  to  me  Ukely  to  reconcile  him  tioos  passed  each  other  in  the  stKcu- 
to  the  loss  of  iho$e  who  had  given  him  -  Many  of  the  guards  of  these  pamft 
birih.*  Without  further  mtenogator)-,  were  cut  to  pieces,  or  dreadfulif 
she  was  condemned,  and  led  to  the  wounded  by  the  sabres  of  each  oihei. 
scaffold.  On  the  Place  de  Greve^  both  prodami- 

Decadi  was  the  only  day,  for  months,  *  tions  were  read  at  one  time ;  thai  of 
in  which  the  o))en)tion  of  the  faial  axe  llobespierre  asserting  that  a  majorn 
was  suspended ;  and,  as  the  news-  of  the  convention  had  turned  tiaiUKii 
papers  of  that  evening  did  not  contain  and  would  soon  make  every  patnct 
the  accustomed  li«t  of  victim*,  they, answer  for  the  smallest  indiscretion, 
were  deemed  proportionably  dull  by  while  that  of  the  convention  called  on 
the  Parisians.  People  looked  over  -  every  good  citizen  to  susuio  the  m* 
the  names  of  the  victims  as  one  would  :  tional  representation,  menaced  ai  it 
the  arrivals  at  Bath  or  Brighton ;  j  was  by  rebels  and  faithless  magisp 
and  unless  the  readers  were  suffi-  irates.  The  latter  document  won  the 
ciently  conspicuous  to  be  in  danger,  people;  and  the  military,  10,000  in 
they  perused  them  with  little  emotion. !  force,  and  who  had  been  called  to 
The  day  of  doom  to  Robespierre,  the  ■  geiher  to  support  Robespierre,  pro- 
atrocious  author  of  these  sanguinary '  ceeding  to  the  Maison  de  \iWt% 
scenes,  was  now  at  hand :  he  had  no ;  where  the  impeached  members  were 
sooner  got  rid  of  Danton  and  five !  haranguing,  summoned  all  within  to 
others,  fur  expressing  their  fears  that  -  surrender.  The  outlawed  depoiies, 
he  would  become  a  second  Cromwell,  |  struck  with  despair  at  this  unexpected 
than  a  conspiracy  was  formed  amongst  I  turn  of  affairs,  began  to  lay  violent 
the  remaining  members  of  the  conven-  I  hands  on  themselves  ;  so  that,  when 
tion,  tocut  him  off.  Tallien,  his  bro- I  the  gendarmes  entered  the  building, 
ther  regicide,  was  amongst  the  first  to  !  they  found  Robespierre  with  one  side 
denounce  him  fiom  the  tribune  ;  and  i  of  his  face  blown  away  by  a  pistol- 
the  whole  assembly  then  cried,  as  with  j  shot,  and  Couthon  severely  wounded 


one  voice,   *Down  with  the  tyrant! 
down  with  the  Cromwell  !* 

Hobespierre,  his  brother,  Couthon, 
St.  Just,  and  Le  Has,  were  instantly 
put  under  arrest,  and  conveyed  tu 
separate  prisons;  but  Kobespierre 
bemg  set  free  by  the  keeper  of  the 
Luxembourg,  in  the  night,  was  con- 
ducted  to  the  hall  .of  the  commune. 


by  a  carving-knife,  «»hich  he  still  held 
ill  his  hand.  Three  others  had  leaped 
out  of  a  two-pair-of-suirs  window, 
and  were  miserably  bruised  ;  but  all 
being  taken,  to  the  number  of  eleven, 
they  were  hurried  off  on  sledges  to  the 
place  of  execution,  attended  by  an 
astonishing  concourse  ol  people.  T^ 
crowd  forced  Kobespierre  to  hold  up 


where   Henriot,    commander    of   the   his  head,  all  bleeding  as  it  was,  as  he 


national  guard,  Fleuriot,  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  others  of  his  creatures,  had 
assembled  forces  for  his  defence.  This 
was  the  critical  moment ;  but  neither 


passed  by  the  church  of  St.  Madelaioe; 
and  when  the  guillotine  severed  it  from 
his  body,  the  applauses  of  the  people 
are  said  to  have  lasted  fifteen  minutes. 


Henriot  nor  Robespierre  himself,  had  i      The  convention  next  chastised  the 


sufficient  spirit  to  head  the  mob,  and 
lead  it  against  the  convention.  \Vhile 
they  deliberated,  their  opponents  pro- 


guilty  members  of  the  municipality 
who  had  aided  the  rebels ;  and  no 
less   than   128  magistrates   of    Puis 


ceeded  to  action.  A  proclamation  to  were  put  to  death.  Above  4000  pei^ 
the  Parisians  was  made  known  by  I  sons,  «ho  had  specific  charges  agAinit 
torch-light  and  beat  of  drum,  in  every  '  ihem,  were  released  from  prison ;  bat 
quarter  of  the  city.  The  rebels  sent .  Lebon,  the  commissioner  of  Anas, 
one  out  at  the  same  time.  It  was  [  who  had  guillotined  300  of  the  inba- 
proscription  against  proseripiion.  The )  bitants  without  proof  of  their  crimi- 
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nality,  was  executed,  as  also  was  Car- 
rier, the  sanguinary  commissioner  of 
Nantes.  The  year  1794  closed  with 
these  proceedings,  and  the  attempts  of 
the  convention  to  crush  the  jacobin 
party ;  and  the  year  1795  opened 
with  the  victories  of  the  republican 
army  under  Pichegru,  in  Holland. 
The  stadtholder  fled  to  England;  and 
Pichegru  entered  Amsterdam  in 
triumph  on  the  20th  of  January. 
But  the  comparative  tranquillity  pro- 
duced by  the  last  step  of  the  conven- 
tion, was  on  the  point  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  the  most  terrific  manner  in 
May,  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  pay 
obtained  by  labourers  and  artisans. 
The  convention  was  sitting  on  the 
19th  of  that  month,  when  100,000 
citizens  took  up  arms,  and  a  band  of 
women  rushed  into  the  hall,  with  loud, 
cries  of  *  Bread  !  and  the  convention  of 
1793!'  The  military  were  called  in, 
when  the  mob  in  their  fury  had  killed 
one  of  the  members^  on  the  spot ;  the 
soldiers  fired,  and  the  former  scenes  of 
bleeding  heads  carried  on  poles  were 
exhibited  in  every  street  of  the  capital. 
Some  of  the  deputies  themselves  being 
afterwards  accused  of  having  organized 
this  insurrection,  they,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  new  French  principles, 
retired  into  an  apartment  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  and  stabbed  them- 
selves. The  son  of  the  late  king, 
known  in  history  as  Louis  XVII., 
having  died  in  June,  the  French 
rulers  displayed  a  degree  of  returning 
sympathy,  by  exchanging  the  young 
sister  of  that  prince  (the  present  ex- 
queen  of  France),  for  several  deputies 
and  ambassadors,  who  had  been  deli- 
vered up  to  Austria  by  the  treachery 
of  Dumouriez.  Treaties  having  been 
entered  into  with  Prussia  and  Spain, 
the  new  French  constitution  was  sworn 
to  in  September.  By  this  the  execu- 
tive power  was  henceforth  lodged  in 
five  directors,  and  the  legislative  in 
two  councils,  that  of  ancients,  like 
peers,  and  that  of  500,  like  commons. 
The  year  1796  commenced  with  the 
entrance  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  an 


obscure  attach^  of  the  republican  army 
upon  his  extraordinary  career.  He  first 
came  into  notice  at  the  battle  of  Monte 
Notte,  and  by  that  victory  forced  the 
king  of  Sardinia  to  cede  Savoy  to 
France.  The  last  royalist  insurrection 
in  the  south  of  France  was,  just  at  the 
same  juncture,  crushed.  Towards  the 
close  of  1795,  an  expedition  had  been 
sent  from  England  to  aid  the  party 
called  Chouans,  who  were  in  arms 
against  the  republic;  and  the  force 
employed  consisted  chiefly  of  French 
emigrants,  under  the  command  of  the 
count  de  Sombreuil.  They  landed  in 
Quiberon  bay,  and  took  the  fort  of  the 
same  name ;  but  soon  after  experienced 
a  melancholy  reverse,  the  fort  being 
surprised  by  the  republicans  under 
general  Hoche,  who  killed  or  made 
prisoners  10,000  emigrants,  Chouans, 
and  English,  found  there.  The  count 
de  Sombreuil,  the  bishop  of  Dol,  with 
the  clergy  who  accompanied  him,  and 
other  prisoners,  were  tried  by  a  mili- 
taiy  tribunal,  and  put  to  death ;  and 
before  April,  the  Chouans,  with  their 
chiefs,  Charette  and  Stoflet,  were  ex- 
terminated. In  March,  violent  disputes 
arose  between  that  party  in  the  two 
councils  which  supported  the  Directory, 
or  ministry,  and  that  which,  for  op- 
posing the  directory,  obtained  the  title 
of  anti- directorial ;  and  the  latter 
getting  the  better,  its  members  not 
only  accused  the  directory  of  extra- 
vagance, and  bad  foreign  policy,  but, 
secretly  instigated  bv  two  of  the  di- 
rectory themselves,  Camot  and  Bar- 
thelemi,  plotted  an  insurrection.  The 
other  three  in  the  directory,  aided  by 
the  army,  commanded  the  alarm-guns 
to  be  fired  on  a  sudden,  and  the  halls 
of  the  councils  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
military  force.  General  Augereau,  who 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  repaired  to  the  barracks  ;  and 
being  readily  supported  by  the  soldiers, 
he  entered  the  hall  of  the  500,  and 
seized  Pichegru,  the  president.  Car- 
not  took  advantage  of  the  tumult,  and 
fled ;  but  Bartlielemi  calmly  awaited 
the  storm,  and  with  Pichegru,  and  a 
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number  of  deputies,  was  transported 
to  Cayenne. 

The  power  of  the  directory,  or  rather 
of  the  party  of  Banas  therein,  being 
rendered  complete  by  this  victorv  over 
the  councils,  it  projected  new  schemes 
of  conquest  to  employ  the  armies.  A 
French  general  having  been  killed 
during  a  tumult  in  Rome,  the  French 
soldiers  deposed  the  pope,  and  erected 
what  they  called  the  Roman  republic ; 
and  Switzerland  being  in  like  manner 
transformed  into  a  polyarchy,  called 
the  Helvetic  Confederacy,  the  govern- 
ment of  both  was  vested  in  the  French 
officers  and  their  partisans. 

In  the  beginning  of  1798,  peace 
was  conclud^  between  Austria  and 
France,  and  Buonaparte  returned  to 
Paris.  Not  being  able  to  disband  its 
vastly  numerous  troops,  the  directory 
permitted  an  invasion  of  England  to 
oe  now  talked  of,  merely,  it  would 
seem,  to  employ  the  public  mind ; 
since,  after  an  immense  show  of  pre- 
paration, a  large  fleet  sailed  with 
troops,  under  Buonaparte's  command, 
for  Malta,  and  thence  crossed  to  Egypt. 
The  proceedings  of  the  French  in 
Egypt  arc  traced  in  the  memoir  of 
Napoleon,  who,  at  the  secret  call  of 
the  abb^  Si6yes,  returned  to  Paris  in 
Auffust  1799,  and  speedily  put  an  end 
to  the  revolutionary  government. 

Opening  of  the  Scheldt^  1792.  No 
sooner  had  Antwerp  yielded  to  the 
French  arms,  than,  in  order  to  conci- 
liate the  Belgians,  the  opening  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  shut  up  by 
the  treaty  of  Munster,  1648,  was  pro- 
jected and  ordered  ;  notwitbsianaing 
this  treaty  had  been  confirmed  to  the 
Dutch  by  subsequent  agreements,  and 
those  guaranteed  both  by  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  London.  The  Dutch 
regarded  the  measure  as  injurious  to 
their  trade,  since  Antwerp  might  prove 
a  dangerous  rival  to  Amsterdam ;  and 
the  infraction  formed  one  of  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  to  oppose  the  unwar- 
rantable pretensions  of  the  French. 

Assamnation  ofGutiavtu  III,,  1792. 


176S— lass.  CMODnn 

This  king  efiected  m  rerolutioD  in  Swe- 
den without  bloodshed*  when  twentj- 
six  years  of  age,  in  consequenoe  of  t 
party  of  his  senators  clainaing  rule  oier 
him,  as  if  he  were  weak  in  intdlecL 
The  wisest  regulatioos  followed  tk 
change:  torture  was  abolished,  com- 
merce made  to  flouriah,  agncultmc 
patronized,  and  the  laws  administered 
with  impartiality  and  despatch.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  ireoch  revo- 
lution, he  joined  those  nations  which 
attempted  to  crush  it ;  bat  a  coospifac| 
amongst  his  nobles,  on  thai  aoconot, 
frustrated  his  benevolent  designs,  and 
Ankerstrom,  a  disbanded  officer,  who 
had  received  many  lavoura  ftom  the 
monarch,  shot  him  at  a  masked  ball, 
1792. 

The  New  French  Calendar^  1793. 
.Fabre  d'Eglantine  made  the  year  to 
commence  on  the  22d  of  September 
(the  autumnal  equinox),  a  period  to- 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
sun  being  then  retrograde.  The  object 
of  the  change  was  an  impious  attempt 
to  obliterate  every  allusion  to  the  deit/, 
by  abolishing  the  Sabbath  fiom  the 
calendar.  As  all  important  (acts 
during  the  revolution,  and  for  aomt 
time  after,  were  recorded  by  this  new 
nomenclature,  it  may  be  uieral  to  show 
how  it  designated  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  months.  Autumn^  Vend^ 
roaire  (vintage),  September  22  ;  Bro- 
maire  (foggy),  October  22;  Frimaire 
(frosty),  November  21;  Wmier,  Ni- 
vose  (snowy),  Decemb<Nr21 ;  Pluviose 
(rainy),  Januanr20;  Ventose  (windy), 
February  19  ;  Spring,  Germinal  (bud- 
ding), March  81 ;  Floreal  (flowetr), 
Apnl  20 ;  Prairial  (hay-harvest).  May 
20 ;  Summer,  Messidor  (corn-harvest), 
June  19;  Thermidor  (hot),  July  19; 
Fructidor  (fruit),  August  18.  Every 
month  was  to  consist  of  thirty  days, 
and  those  days  were  divided  into  de- 
cades (or  weeks  of  ten  days) :  as  this, 
however,  would  give  the  year  only 
360  days,  five  were  added  answering 
to  those  of  our  September,  from  the 
17th  to  the  21st;  and  inleap-yetrt 
sixth  was  appended.     The  aecades. 
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thirty-six  in  number,  were  named  dis- 1 
tinctively  in  numeridad  order  ;  the  first 
being  Primidi,  the  second  Duodi,  and 
so  on ;  and  each  so  named  ten  days 
was  devoted  to  some  virtue,  grace,  or 
moral  principle ;  the  first  to  Nature 
and  the  Supreme  Being,  the  second 
to  the  human  race,  the  third  to  the 
French  people,  the  sixth  to  liberty  and 
equality,  the  tenth  to  the  hatred  of 
tyrants,  the  twenty^sixth  to  filial  piety, 
and  so  on.  The  five  supplementary 
days  were  called  Sans-culottides,  out 
of  respect  to  the  unclad  revolutionary 
mob,  called  Septembrizers ;  and  were 
kept  as  days  of  joy.  A  large  party 
in  the  state  still  persisted  in  observing 
the  Sunday,  and  many  in  trade  shut 
their  shops  on  that  day  :  such  persons 
were  called  Dominicans,  and  the  ob- 
servers of  the  new  code  Decadists, 
from  their  calling  every  tenth  day  as 
well  as  the  tenth  decade,  decadi. 

Federative  Republicanism,  1793. 
This  was  a  formidable  union  of  three 
cities  in  the  south  of  France,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  and  Toulon,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  revolution.  The  re- 
publican armies  first  invested  Lyons, 
where  200  jacobins  had  been  put  to 
death  by  aristocratic  tribunals;  and 
where  a  force  of  30,000  men  was  in 
arms,  and  on  the  point  of  marching  to 
Paris.  The  siege  commenced  on  the 
19th  of  September,  and  continued  till 
the  9th  of  October.  The  powers  of  de- 
scription are  inadequate  to  the  horrors 
which  succeeded  the  surrender  of  this 
city.  Above  2000  persons  were  put 
to  death  by  the  guillotine  and  musket, 
independently  of  the  numbers  which 
had  been  slain  in  the  course  of  the 
siege;  making  the  total  loss  to  the 
country  at  least  15,000.  As  the  opu- 
lent inhabitants  had  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  union,  the  confisca- 
tions of  their  property  amounted  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  150  millions 
sterling.  The  number  of  the  con- 
demned was  so  great,  that  they  were 
bound  together  in  fifties  and  sixties, 
and  blown  to  pieces  by  cannon  loaded 
with  grape-shot. 
The  Marseillais  opened  their  gates 


on  the  approach  of  the  republican  army, 
and  submitted  ;  but  the  people  of  Tou- 
lon entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the 
£nglish  admiral,  lord  Hood,  who  took 
possession  of  the  city  and  shipping,  in 
the  name  of  Louis  X  VIL  throwing  into 
the  place  a  mixed  force  of  all  nations, 
amounting  to  18,000  men.  Toulon 
was  at  length  invested  ;  and  on  the 
30th  of  November,  the  garrison.having 
made  a  vigorous  sortie,  in  order  to 
destroy  some  batteries  which  the  enemy 
were  erecting,  the  French  troops  were 
surprised,  and  fled.  The  allies,  too 
much  elated  with  their  success,  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  till  they  unexpectedly 
encountered  a  considerable  force  sent 
to  cover  their  retreat  ;  and  in  the  con- 
flict which  ensued,  nearly  1000  of  the 
British  and  allied  forces  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  captured.  On  the  night 
of  December  19th,  the  allies  and  part 
of  the  inhabitants  (having  previously 
set  fire  to  the  town  and  shipping)  eva- 
cuated the  place. 

The  precipitation  with  which  the  eva- 
cuation was  effected,  was  attended  with 
the  most  melancholy  consequences  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants ;  who  crowded 
to  the  shores^  and  demanded  the  pro* 
tection  promised  them  by  the  Britbh. 
Though  every  effort  was  made  to  re- 
ceive them  on  board  the  ships,  thou- 
sands were  left  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  enraged  countrymen.  Many 
made  a  vain  attempt  to  swim  to  the 
fleet,  while  some  were  seen  to  shoot 
themselves  in  despair  on  the  beach. 
The  flames,  meanwhile,  were  seen 
spreading  in  every  direction,  and  the 
snips  that  had  been  set  on  fire,  threat- 
ened to  destroy,  by  their  sudden  ex- 
plosion, every  thing  around  them.  The 
scene  on  boourd  the  fleet  was  scarcely 
less  dreadful.  Loaded  with  the  hete- 
rogeneous mixture  of  nations;  with 
aged  men  and  in&nts,  as  well  as  wo- 
men ;  with  the  sick  from  all  the  hos- 
pitals, and  the  mangled  soldiers  from 
tlie  posts  just  deserted,  their  wounds 
still  undressed ;  nothing  could  equal 
the  horrors  of  the  spectacle,  except  the 
still  more  appalling  cries  of  distraction 
and  agony  that  filled  the  ear,  for  hus- 
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bands,  Others,  and  children,  led  on 
shore  to  perish. 

Inmrrcction  of  Kotciusco,  1794. 
Thaddeus  Kosciusco,  a  Pole  of  noble 
descent,  af\er  acting  as  adjutant  to 
Washington  in  the  American  rebel- 
lion, took  a  leading  part  in  the  opposi- 
tion to  Russian  influence  in  Poland, 
lie  had  retired  to  Leipsic,  finding  his 
efforts  to  rouse  his  countrymen  una- 
vailing, when  a  large  party  in  the 
nation  called  on  him  to  head  its  army 
against  the  northern  oppressor.  En- 
dued with  the  power  of  a  Roman 
dictator,  he  was  successful  against  the 
Russians ;  but  when  Prussia  had  swelled 
the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  his  army 
was  thoroughly  routed,  and  himself 
taken  prisoner.  Paul  I.,  on  his  acces- 
sion as  czar,  set  him  at  liberty ;  and 
af\er  passing  some  years  in  America 
and  France  (refusing  NapoleoTi's  offers 
to  organize  a  plan  for  tne  subjection 
of  Poland),  he  died  in  Switzerland, 
1817. 

The  La  Vendee  Royalisti  tuppreisedy 
1 795 .  When  the  revolution  broke  out, 
an  army  in  La  Vendue,  part  of  the 
western  province  of  Poitou,  was  or- 
ganized in  support  of  Louis,  by  native 
Frenchmen.  The  marquis  de  Bon- 
champs  took  the  command,  and  made 
himself  master  of  (Fontenai,  Saumur, 
Angers,  and  other  towns ;  but  in  en- 
deavouiing  to  effect  the  passage  of  the 
Loire,  1795,  he  was  assailed  by  a  su- 
perior republican  force,  and  received 
a  mortal  wound.  He  died  in  the  arms 
of  his  wife,  who  accompanied  his  camp, 
and  afterwards  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Vendean  war,  and  of 
her  own  narrow  escape  ;  seized,  as  she 
and  her  children  were  at  this  juncture, 
with  virulent  smallpox.  The  Vendee 
royalists  never  were  able  to  make  head 
again  after  this  event. 

The  Oligarchy  of  Venice  dissolved, 
1797.  A  tumult  having  taken  place 
in  V^enice,  when  filled  with  French 
troops,  and  a  number  of  those  soldiers 
being  killed,  the  French  army,  on  its 
return  from  Vienna,  supplanted  the 
ancient  government  by  a  municipality, 
and  proposed  to  annex  the  city  and 


territory  to  the  new  Cisalpine  lepaUic. 
Rut  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  ei- 
peror  not  being  yet  signed »  on  acoont 
of  the  French  having  refused  to  nam 
Mantua,  as  it  was  stipulated  tbcy 
should  do  in  the  prelimioaries,  thc| 
ceded  Venice  to  Germanyy  in  lieo  a 
Mantua. 

Malta  captured  6y  the  Briiisk  fm 
France,  1800;  and  it  was  lespecbns 
the  detention  of  this  iraportsot  link 
island ,  that  the  war  with  Buonapaitt  m 
resumed,  af^er  the  peace  of  Amieio. 
The  Emperor  Paul  anattiwtifd, 
1 80 1 .  Paul  was  of  a  singuhriy  weak 
and  vacillating  mind.  In  1799,  he 
sent  a  powerful  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Suwarrow^  which,  iocoojiuic- 
tioo  with  the  Austrians,  drove  the 
French  almost  entirely  out  of  Italy, 
and  entered  Switzerland ;  while  he 
despatched  a  considerable  font  to  set 
with  the  English  upon  the  French  is 
Holland.  But,  suddenly,  be  recaDed 
his  forces  from  Switzerland,  seised  the 
English  ships  in  his  ports,  entered  into 
alliance  with  France,  and  excited  s  lor- 
midable  union  of  the  mariliiae  powers 
of  the  north  against  the  nsval  inteiesti 
of  Great  Britain.  The  league  in  ques- 
tion, however,  was  completdy  dissolfcd 
by  the  glorious  battle  of  CopenhageD ; 
and  the  czar's  frantic  acts  hsTiog  roused 
the  indignation  of  his  principal  nobles, 
he  was  assassinated. 

Revolt  at  St.  Domingo,  1 803.  Hk 
fickle  policy  of  the  French  goven- 
ment,  1791,  caused  violent  coinmotion 
amongst  the  negro  population  of  this 
island,  which  endea  in  rebellion,  sod 
Toussaint  I'Ouverture,  and  Jean  d'£s- 
salines,  both  bom  in  slavery,  beaded 
troops  against  general  Leclerc;  but 
being  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  the 
former  was  treacherously  seised  ud 
thrown  into  prison,  where  be  died. 
D*£ssalines,  upon  this,  roased  the 
people  to  expel  the  French  ;  when  Ro- 
chambeau,  who  had  succeeded  Ledcfc 
in  command,  was  glad  to  surrender  to 
the  British,  that  he  might  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  blacks.  The  colooy 
was  solemnly  declared  for  ever  sepa- 
rated from  the  dominion  of  France, 
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its  original  Daroe  of  Hayti  restored,  and 
d*£ssalines  chosen  governor  for  life. 
In  1804  the  same  person  was  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  Emperor  of  Hayti ;  but 
in  1806  he  was  assassinated  by  a  party 
under  Christophe,  a  relation  of  Tous- 
saint,  who  was  declared  his  successor. 
Napoleon  crowned  Emperor  ofFrancCy 
1804.     (See  his  life.) 

The  Empire  of  Austria  first  so  de- 
termined, 1806,  by  the  abdication  on 
the  part  of  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
Francis  II.  The  Confederation,  of 
which  Austria  is  the  principal  member, 
has  from  this  period  regulated  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany. 

Spain  under  Charles  III,  and  IV, 
1759  to  1808.  Ferdinand  VI.  having 
died  without  issue,  his  brother,  whom 
he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Sicily, 
succeeded  him  as  Charles  III.,  leaving 
the  Sicilian  crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand. 
Anxious  to  support  the  family  compact 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Ferdinand 
leagued  with  Fiance  on  all  occasions, 
until  the  English  seized  the  Spanish 
port  of  Havannah,  in  Cuba,  and  thereby 
commanded  the  passage  of  his  plate- 
fleet.  Terms  were  in  consequence 
agreed  upon  between  England  and 
Spain  ;  and  Ferdinand  engaged  in  an 
expedition  against  Algiers,  1775,  which 
terminated  in  a  complete  defeat,  his 
army,  24,000  strong,  being  driven  back 
to  its  ships  with  an  immense  loss  of 
officers  and  men.  When  the  British 
colonies  of  America  revolted,  and 
France  had  taken  part  with  them,  the 
Spaniards  also  commenced  hostilities 
against  Great  Britain,  retook  Minorca, 
and  laid  siege  to  Gibraltar,  then  go- 
verned by  general  Eliot  1782.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  possession  of  this 
first  fortress  of  their  country  by  a  fo- 
reign state  should  be  a  constant  source 
of  mortification  to  the  Spanish  nation. 
Their  efforts  to  obtain  it,  however, 
were  ineffectual,  though  they  invested 
it  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  showers 
of  shot  and  shells  which  were  directed 
from  their  land  batteries,  and  from  the 
various  works  of  the  garrison  in  return, 
exhibited  a  scene,  to  which  neither 
the  ^descriptive  powers  of  the  pen  nor 


the  pencil  could  do  snfficient  justice. 
At  length  the  redhot  balls  from  the 
garrison  set  fire  to  the  Spanish  fleet : 
the  admiral's  ship  was  almost  the  first 
seen  in  flames,  and  while  rockets  were 
ascending  in  every  direction  as  signals 
of  distress,  vessel  after  vessel  blew  up, 
and  the  British  were  soon  after  alone 
occupied  in  attempting  to  rescue  from 
a  watery  grave,  or  from  the  burning 
wrecks,  those  who  were  now  incapable 
of  acting  as  enemies.  Peace  was  made 
with  England  1783 ;  and  Charles  was 
from  that  period,  until  bis  death  in 
1788,  engaged  in  counteracting  the 
designs  of  a  republican  party,  which 
had  caught  the  spirit  of  the  French 
revolution.  Charles  IK,  on  succeed- 
ing his  father,  regarded  French  affairs 
with  equal  jealousy,  and  after  the  mur- 
der of  Louis  XVi.  commenced  war 
with  the  French  republic.  Uis  arms, 
however,  were  constantly  unsuccessful ; 
and  when  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  fort 
of  Bellegarde,  followed  by  Bilboa,  had 
fellen,  the  aflrighted  king  made  an  al- 
liance with  his  enemies,  1795.  Being 
now  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  Charles  commenced  war  with 
England,  but  soon  saw  his  fleet  beateri 
off*  cape  St.  Vincent  by  Sir  John  Jervis. 
The  chief  minister  of  Charles  was 
Manuel  Godoy,  who,  from  being  an  ob- 
scure garde-du-corps,  was  in  one  year, 
1792,  made  a  lieutenant-general,  an 
admiral,  a  duke,  and  a  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  He  married  the  king's 
own  niece,  and  was  created  prince  of 
the  peace.  Through  his  influence  with 
the  queen,  who  might  be  said  to  rule 
the  whole  nation  with  Godoy,  Charles 
was  induced  to  treat  his  own  son,  the 
prince  of  Asturias,  as  a  weakly  youth, 
and  unfit  to  succeed  to  the  throne; 
and  that  infante  (afterwards  Ferdinand 
VII.)  was  accordingly  kept  in  a  state 
of  seclusion.  The  prince  of  Asturias, 
however,  was  the  favourite  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  when,  in  1807,  the  Spaniards 
reflected  upon  the  destruction  of  their 
navy  through  Godoy's  attachment  tu 
France,  upon  the  loss  of  their  Morth 
American  settlements,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  that  treacherous  power 
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for  its  protection,  and  upon  the  pro- 
bable secession  of  their  South  American 
colonies,  then  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
they  resolved  on  crushing,  if  possible, 
the   power  of  the  minister.     Prince 
Ferdinand, urged  by  injudicious  friends, 
hereupon  secretly  addressed  a  letter  to 
Napoleon,  complaining  of  his  family's 
and  country's  distresses,  which  he  af- 
firmed to  arise  from  the  thraldom  in 
which  both  were  held  by  Godoy,  re- 
questing his  aid  to  displace  the  fa- 
vourite, and  putting  himself  under  the 
emperor's  protection.     Godoy   being 
apprized  of  the  affair,  hastened  to  king 
Charles,  and  having  assured  him  that 
his  son  Ferdinand  was  conspiring  both 
against  his  crown  and  his  lifie,  had  him 
seized,  and  placed  in  close  confinement. 
Napoleon,  however,  lost  no  time  in 
sending   troops   into   the    peninsula, 
under  the  pretence  of  march ingap;ainst 
Portugal ;  and  when  he  had  surprised 
and  taken  several  Spanish  fortresses, 
the  court,  iu  alarm,  resolved  on  retiring 
to  the  colony  of  Mexico.    March  17th, 
1808,  was  fixed  for  the    departure; 
and  the  carriages  having  drawn  up  at 
the  palace  at  ten  at  night,  a  mutiny  com- 
menced amongst  the  soldiery,  Godoy 
was  sought  for  and  ultimately  appre- 
hended, and  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  brothers    Ferdinand  and  Carlos 
alone  saved  that  minister's  life,  little  as 
he  expected  protection  at  their  hands. 
The  retreat  was  now  abandoned  ;  and 
Charles,  observing  the  popularity  of  his 
son,  abdicated  in  his  favour,  and  on 
the  19th  of  March  the  latter  assumed 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.    This  ar- 
rangement, however,  did  not  suit  Na- 
poleon, who  contrived,  ur.der  specious 
pretexts,  to  draw  father  and  son  to 
Bayonne,  and  obliged  both  to  resign 
the  Spanish  crown  in  his  favour.    Fer- 
dinand and  his  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
were  conveyed  in  honourable  custody 
to     Talleyrand's    seat    at  \'alen9ay, 
where   they  remained  till  Napoleon, 
induced  by  his  reverses  in  S|)ain  and 
(lermany,  restored  the  former  to  his 
throne,  1814,  with  the  proviso  that  he 
should  drive  the  English  from  the  Pe- 
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ninsula.      Charles  IV.  died  at  Robm, 
1819. 

The  Peninmlar  War,  1808.  The 
Portuguese  nation  having  solicited  the 
aid  of  the  English  against  their  Frencb 
invaders.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sonci 
the  earl  of  Momington,  who  had  coa- 
menced  his  military  career  in  loda 
was  sent  to  oppose  the  force  under 
Junot.  He  landed  in  Mondego  bi;. 
August  the  1st,  and  soon  commeiKed 
active  operations.  After  a  slight  afib 
at  Rolica,  a  severe  battle  was  fouglut 
at  Mmiera,  which  terminated  iu  & 
complete  defeat  of  the  enemy,  witlt  tbe 
loss  of  3000  men.  On  the  day  so^ 
ceeding  the  victory.  Sir  Hew  Dali}!!!- 
ple  arrived  from  Gibraltar  to  lake  bis 
post  of  commander-in-chief,  and  cen- 
sured Sir  Arthur,  who  was  only  second 
in  command,  for  acting  without  his 
orders ;  he  also  immeaiately  agrnd 
with  Junot  for  a  cessation  of  faosiili- 
ties,  and  signed  a  convention  at  Ciotra, 
by  the  provisions  of  which  the  Freodi 
were,  instead  of  being  made  prisonen 
of  war,  to  be  transported  to  France, 
at  the  cost  of  the  English  nation,  loaded 
as  they  were  with  the  properly  of  the 
spoliated  Portuguese.  It  was  not  loog 
before  a  formal  annunciation  of  king 
George's  disapprobation  was  forwarded 
to  Sir  Hew,  and  a  court  of  inquiry  was 
instituted,  but  without  any  particular 
result.  It  was  during;  the  inveslment 
of  Saragossa  by  the  French  in  1808, 
when  the  place  was  defended  by  the 
Spaniards  under  the  brave  gencnl 
Palafox,  that  a  young  woman,  named 
Augustina,  materially  tended,  by  her 
heroic  exeiiions,  to  damp  the  ardour 
of  the  enemy.  Though  made  prisoner, 
she  escaped  from  the  hospital  to  which 
a  fever  had  confined  her,  and  upon 
rejoining  the  Spanish  army,  was  laiscd 
to  military  rank  in  the  artillery. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  then  sent  to  tbe 
Peninsula,  in  full  command  of  tbe 
British  army ;  and  in  November  be 
had  reached  Salamanca,  where  he  was 
informed  that  the  forces  of  the  mtriols 
had  been  recently  routed  by  the  r  reach. 
To  retreat,  theicfbre,  was  Sir  Joha'! 
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only  course;  but  the  hostility  of  the 
villagers  in  those  parts,  and  the  cold- 
ness of  the  season,  brought  great  dis- 
tress upon  his  devoted  army,  as  it 
worked  its  way  to  the  sea,  through 
more  than  250  miles  of  mountain 
country.  On  the  1 1th  of  January,  1809, 
it  reached  Corunna,  and  on  the  16th 
commenced  its  embarkation  on  board 
the  transports  brought  thither  for  the 
purpose.  The  French,  however,  under 
marshal  Souh,  having  advanced  upon 
the  town  before  the  main  body  of  the 
forces  had  taken  ship,  Sir  John  deter- 
mined to  give  them  battle  ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  contest  received  his 
death- wound.  General  Hope  main- 
tained the  action  until  the  complete 
discomfiture  of  the  enemy ;  so  that  the 
embarkation  was  effected  in  the  fol- 
lowing night;  but  the  British  lost  in 
this  unfortunate  expedition  6000  men, 
and  all  its  ammunition  and  stores. 

Soult  now  advanced  upon  and  took 
Oporto ;  but  the  opportune  return  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  from  England  in- 
duced that  general  to  relinquish  his  ac- 
quisition, and  retreat  towards  Madrid. 
The  defeat  of  Cuestra,  the  Spanish 
leader,  in  Estremadura,  by  the  French, 
caused  Sir  Arthur  to  give  up  the  pur- 
suit of  Soult ;  and  in  July,  1809,  in 
conjunction  with  Cuestra,  he  eain^  a 
victory  over  the  enemy  at  Talavera. 
The  chief  object  of  the  French  in  the 
campaign  of  1810  was  to  get  possession 
of  Portugal ;  which  Sir  Arthur  (now 
raised  to  the  mnk  of  Viscount  Wel- 
lington), was  determined  to  prevent 
if  possible.  When  the  fortress  of 
Almeida  fell  to^  the  eneiiay  in  August, 
his  lordship  made  the  people  of  the 
town  and  neighbouring  villages  re- 
move towards  Lisbon,  after  burning 
every  thing  which  they  could  not  carry 
away ;  and  after  the  French  had  been 
driven  from  Sierra  Busaco,  with  equal 
loss  on  both  sides,  he  removed  to 
Torres  Vedras,  carrying  with  him  the 
whole  population  of  the  intervening 
country .  Great  individual  distress  was 
the  necessary  consequence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  to  alleviate  it,  liberal 


contributions  were  made  in  Lisbon  and 
England.  At  the  close  of  the  year, 
Massena,  with  the  French  army,  made 
Santarem  his  head  -  quarters  ;  while 
lord  Wellington,  with  the  capital  be- 
hind him,  and  the  sea  open  for  supplies, 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  difficulties. 
In  March  1811,  the  attempt  of  a 
combined  English  and  Spanish  force 
to  destroy  the  French  blockade  of 
Cadii,  brought  on  the  battle  of  Bar- 
rosa ;  and  general  Graham,  the  com- 
mander, obtained  great  credit  for  his 
talented  conduct  on  so  trying  an  occa- 
sion. After  a  very  severe  action,  the 
enemy  retreated,  leaving  behind  them 
an  eagle,  six  pieces  of  cannon,  two 
generals  wounded,  and  the  field  co- 
vered with  arms  and  dead  bodies* 
Massena,  tired  of  waiting  for  supplies, 
and  surrounded  by  a  devastated  coun- 
try, now  quitted  Santarem,  followed 
by  lord  Wellington.  The  object  of  the 
latter  in  pursuing  the  French,  was  to 
prevent  their  excesses,  and  to  urge 
them  into  Spain  by  the  nearest  roads  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  acted 
most  barbarously  to  the  people  through 
whose  villages  they  passed.  Massena 
crossed  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  4th 
of  April,  and  continued  his  retreat  till 
he  reached  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  where  he 
established  his  head-quarters,  and 
whence  he  sallied  forth  to  attack  the 
British,  who  were  blockading  Almeida. 
But  his  assaults  were  repulsed  by  the 
skill  of  lord  Wellington,  Almeida  was 
evacuated  by  its  garrison,  and  many 
prisoners  were  made,  as  the  retiring 
men  wound  their  way  through  the 
blockading  posts  in  silence,  with  the 
hope  of  escaping  unobserved.  The 
battle  of  Albuera  took  place  between 
marshal  Soult  and  the  English  marshal 
Beresford  in  June,  when  victory  de- 
clared for  the  British,  the  enemy  being 
compelled  to  cross  the  river,  leaving 
2000  dead,  and  1000  prisoners.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  sickness,  and  the 
want  of  reinforcements,  induced  lord 
Wellington  to  take  up  his  winter- 
quarters  within  the  Portuguese  iron- 
tier  ;  but  on  the  19th  of  January,  1812, 
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he  got  possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
by  assault.  The  garrison  of  1700  men, 
besides  officers,  together  with  153 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  vast  quantities 
of  stores,  were  all  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  British ;  and  the  Spanish 
Cortes  instantly  made  the  conqueror  a 
gmndee  of  the  first  class,  as  duke  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  his  grateful  country 
conferrinfi:  upon  him  an  earldom,  llie 
Mrl  of  Wellington  next  invested  Ba> 
dajoz,  on  both  sides  of  the  Guadiana ; 
and  ou  the  7th  of  April  the  ganison 
surrendered,  reduced  as  it  was  by  the 
operations  of  the  siege  from  5000  to 
3800  men.  Soult,  when  he  heard  of 
this  severe  loss,  retreated  towards  An- 
dalusia ;  and  the  earl  arrived  without 
opposition  at  Salamanca,  July  16'th. 

On  the  "226.  a  general  engagement 
commenced.  The  resistance  of  the 
French  was  obstinate }  but,  at  the 
approach  of  night,  they  fled,  and  were 
pursued  by  the  English  as  long  as  they 
could  be  distinguished.  Twelve  pieces 
of  cannon,  two  eagles,  and  a  number 
of  colours,  and  waggons,  were  cap- 
tured, 100  officers  made  prisoners, 
marshal  Marmont  wounded  severely, 
and  four  general  officers  slain.  The 
earl  lost  no  time  in  advancing  upon 
Madrid,  which  he  entered  August  12th, 
king  Joseph,  the  brother  of  Napoleon, 
having  quilted  it  four  days  before ;  and 
in  commemoration  of  this  event,  the 
noble  general  was  created  marquis  of 
Wellington,  and  presented,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  parliament,  with 
a  handsome  giant  of  money  to  pur- 
chase lands.  After  a  short  stay  in  the 
capital,  the  British  advanced  towards 
X'alladolid,  the  enemy  retiring  before 
them  to  Burgos.  Burgos  the  French 
evacuated  in  the  night ;  but  they  left 
there  a  large  garrison  in  the  castle, 
and  the  place  being  defended  by  an 
almost  impregnable  Ime  of  works,  lord 
Wellington,  for  want  of  artillery,  was 
compelled  to  begin  a  retrograde  march. 
iJe  was  closely  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
who  gained  an  additional  share  of 
courage  on  perceiving  an  army,  which 
had  hitherto  appeared  invincible,  ac- 
tuated by  fear.    By  the  eminent  skill. 
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however,  of  their  leader,  the  Bmiib 
reached  Freynada  on  the  frontier  of 
Portugal,  with  trifling  loss :  poisaei 
as  they  were  by  an  overwhelouDj 
force  of  75,000  men  and  200  pieoa 
ofcaimon.  Lord  Wellington  took  op 
his  winter-quarters  here  ;  and  visitiDg 
Lisbon,  was  receired  with  the  moit 
unequivocal  marks  of  triumphaiit  ^ 
come. 

Nothing  further  occurred  worthy  of 
mention  until  1813,  when  the  Corie, 
who  had  hitherto  been  jealous  of  tbe 
British  general,  gave  him  the  full  con- 
mand  of  their  troops.  By  a  serws  of 
brilliant  operations,  the  f'reoch  were 
immediately  driven  from  their  posi- 
tions on  the  £bro  and  Douro,  and  it 
length  were  reduced  to  the  altematiie 
of  abandoning  the  coantry  entirely»or 
risking  every  thing  npon  a  piicbed 
battle.  King  Joseph  adopted  tke 
latter  course,  and  drew  op  his  fbnes 
near  Vittoria^  where*  on  the '.21st  of 
June,  he  was  signally  beateo.  Tbe 
artillery,  baggage,  and  mihtaiy  chest 
of  the  fugitives,  fell  into  the  fcaods  of 
the  victon  ;  and  so  complete  was  tbe 
rout,  that  the  remnants  of  the  defeat- 
ed army  scarcely  deemed  themselves 
safe  until  they  had  escaped  fiurly  inlo 
France.  When  intelligence  <n  this 
victory  reached  England,  the  marqab 
was  advanced  to  the  very  unusual  Bri- 
tish honour  of  Field-marshal.  Befere 
pursuing  the  French  into  their  own 
country,  it  was  necessary  for  the  mar- 
quis to  reduce  St.  Sebastian  and  Ptm- 
peluna:  the  former,  after  a  frightful 
loss,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  tbe 
latter  surrendered  by  capitulatioii. 
Meanwhile  the  operations  of  the  allied 
armies  in  the  south-eastern  provinces 
proceeded  badly ;  and  Sir  John  Mll^ 
ray,  after  beginning  the  siege  of  Tana- 
gona  without  consideration^  abandoned 
his  works  and  guns  with  equal  haste. 
But  the  vigour  of  the  marquis  coni- 
pensated  this  error:  he  crossed  tbe 
Bidassoa  in  October,  and  in  the  ncH 
month  defeated  Soult*8  army^oa  the 
Nivelle.  Winter  interrupted  notdit 
war;  and  Soult,  being  driven  with 
severe  loss  from  his  strong  poiilion  at 
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Orthes,  exposed  Bordeaux  to  the  in- 
vading army.  At  the  same  instant  the 
due  d'Angouleme,  the  representatiTe  of 
the  ancient  line  of  monarchs,  and  pre- 
sent ex-king  of  France,  arrived  in  the 
marquis's  camp,  and  was  received  by  the 
people  of  Bordeaux  with  unexpected 
enthusiasm.  The  white  cockade  was 
to  be  seen  in  every  hat  and  cap,  the 
white  flag  streamed  from  every  steeple, 
castle,  and  tower,  and  no  spectator 
could  have  supposed  but  that  the  loyal 
feeling  of  the  people,  suppressed  dur- 
ing the  long  tyranny  of  Buonaparte, 
had  now  burst  forth,  never  again  to  be 
subdued. 

The  marquis  having  advanced 
against  Sou  It,  the  latter  retreated  to 
Tarbes,  and  was  driven  thence  upon 
Thoulouse ;  and  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1814,  a  sanguinary  battle  took  place 
between  the  two  armies.  Soult  being 
defeated,  evacuated  the  post  in  the 
night  of  the  11th,  leaving  three  gene- 
rals and  1600  men  prisoners  ;  and  on 
the  following  day  the  marquis  entered 
the  town  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  the  evening  of 
that  day  news  reached  the  victorious 
general,  which  made  it  evident  that  the 
last  severe  conflict  might  have  been 
spared  ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  had  entered  Paris 
on  the  31st  of  March,  and  Buonaparte 
had  been  formally  deposed.  Soult,  how- 
ever, did  not  deem  the  intelligence 
authentic,  and  the  marquis  therefore 
continued  his  advance  until  the  17th  of 
April ;  when  fresh  despatches  arrived, 
and  the  French  desired  a  suspension 
of  hostilities.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the 
marquis  in  Paris,  he  was  deservedly 
created  duke  of  Wellington  by  his 
sovereign  ;  and  an  additional  grant  of 
money  was  made  to  his  Grace  by  the 
parliament,  to  purchase  lands. 

Thus  closed  the  celebrated  Penin- 
sular War,  which  is  alone  sufficient  to 
place  the  name  of  Wellington,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  experienced 
military  men,  in  the  highest  rank  of 
warriors,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern 
times ;  and  as  a  merciful  victor,  and 
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the  guardian  of  his  men,  no  general 
has  ever  more  deserved  or  more  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  all  true 
lovers  of  their  country. 

Portugal  under  Queen  MariOflTTT 
to  1816.  King  Joseph  was  succeeded 
by  his  daughter  Maria,  who  had  mar- 
ried her  uncle,  don  Pedro ;  but  as  her 
mind  became  disordered  by  a  religious 
melancholy  soon  aAer  her  accession, 
her  son,  prince  John  of  Brazil,  took 
upon  him  the  government  in  her  name. 
As  the  ally  of  Britain,  the  prince,  who 
was  at  length  appointed  regent,  1799, 
took  a  feeble  part  in  the  war  with 
revolutionary  France,  beyond  which, 
and  a  temporary  rupture  with  Spain, 
nothing  important  occurred  until  1807, 
when  Napoleon  threatened  Portugal 
with  an  invasion,  because  of  the 
prince's  refusal  to  break  his  neutrality 
by  joining  France  against  Britain. 
On  the  assembling  of  40,000  French 
soldiers  at  Bayonne,  the  English  resi- 
dents resolved  on  quitting  Portugal, 
and  the  court  on  escaping  to  its  colony 
of  Brazil ;  but  when  on  the  point  of 
departure,  the  regent  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  make  concessions  to  Napo- 
leon, and  even  signed  an  order  for 
detaining  the  few  British  subjects 
who  had  not  yet  embarked.  Sir 
Sydney  Smith,  with  his  squadron^ 
which  had  come  mainly  to  aid  the 
Portuguese  in  their  escape,  blockaded 
the  Tagus  roost  rigorously  thereupon, 
and  thus  shut  in  the  prince's  fleet ; 
and  the  regent,  when  he  found  that, 
before  his  apologies  could  reach  Napo- 
leon, the  emperor  had,  with  his  usual 
fiat,  declared  '  the  house  of  Brsu^nza 
to  be  no  roore,'  gladly  accepted  the 
protection  of  the  English,  and  was 
safely  conveyed  from  the  coast.  On 
his  arrival  at  Rio  Janeiro,  prince  John 
issued  a  manifesto,  1808,  declaring 
war  against  France,  annulling  all  the 
treaties  he  had  been  compelled  to 
conclude  by  Buonaparte  (including 
that  by  which  he  had  bound  Portugal 
to  be  neutral,  1804),  and  affirming 
that  he  would  never  agree  to  a  cession 
of  his  country.     The  events  which 
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followed  tills  expatriation  of  all  the 
weallhy  classes  of  Portugal,  are  mainly 
connected  with  the  Peninsular  war. 
The  queen  died  1816;  and  great  dis- 
turbances breaking  out  in  1820,  the 
king  (John  VI.)  deemed  it  prudent  to 
restore  order  by  his  presence,  and 
returned  to  Lisbon  1821. 

Germany  under  Joseph  II. ,  Lecpold 
IL  and  Francis  II.  1765  to  1835. 
Joseph  II.  was  crowned  emperor  on 
the  decease  of  his  father,  Francis  of 
Lorraine,  1765,  and  succeeded  as 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on 
the  deatl)  of  his  mother,  1780.  He 
displayed  a  great  desire  to  extend  his 
dominions,  and  to  reform  their  internal 
policy:  yet  without  taking  proper 
methods  for  accomplishing  his  pur- 
poses. Ilcnce  he  was  almost  always 
disappointed,  insomuch  that  he  wrote 
for  (lis  epitaph,  '  Here  lies  Joseph, 
unfortunate  in  all  his  undertakings.' 
When  England  and  Holland  were  at 
variance,  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
deprive  the  latter  of  the  barrier  towns, 
which  had  been  secured  to  her  by  t)ie 
treaty  of  Utrecht ;  alleging,  that  it  was 
derogatory  to  his  dignity  to  have  so 
many  of  his  cities  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  yet  garrisoned  at  bis 
expense.  As  the  evacuation  of  these 
towns  speedily  followed,  Joseph  next 
demanded  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt ;  but  this  the  Hollanders  flatly 
refused,  and  as  Prussia  and  France 
seemed  to  approve  their  conduct,  the 
emperor  gave  up  his  design,  and  made 
war  with  the  Turks.  \\  hile  his  gene- 
rals were  occupied  in  reducing  the 
Ottoman  power,  Joseph  still  proceeded 
with  his  reforms;  and,  after  consent- 
ing to  the  unjust  division  of  Poland, 
Droduced  a  revolt  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  by  forcing  upon  them 
his  new  code  of  laws.  The  Nether- 
landers  had  always  been  remarkable 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Romish 
religion  in  its  most  superstitious  form  ; 
and  when  they  saw  Joseph  issue 
orders  for  the  abridgment  of  divine 
service,  for  the  suppression  of  choir- 
singiDg,  and  for  the  abolition  of  papal 
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supremacy  throughout  hit  donuDioBs,  | 
1787,  they  formed  themselves  into  t 
republic,  under  the  title  of  the  Bdpi 
prwinces.     The  king,  in  alarm,  nw 
a  promise  to  restore  their  ancient  p 
viieges,  if  they  would  return  to  tbcr 
duty;    but  death    seiied    him  vkik 
labouring  to    put    down  the  veiolt 
1790,  when  only  in  his  fortieth  yu 
— Leopold  II,  succeeded  his  brotiur; 
and    having    ruled    the  Tuscans  ibi 
twenty-five  years,  was  a  very  ex}*- 
rienced  prince  at  the  time  of  hu  aoce- 
sion.    He  speedily  made  peace  with 
the  Turks,  and   brought  the  Netber- 
landers  to  their  allegiance  by  bis  joib- 
cious  policy.     Having  entered  into  u 
alliance  with  England,  he  was  prepB^ 
ing  to  make  a  stand  against  the  n- 
croachments  of    France,  when  a  div- 
rhoea  carried  him  to  the  grave,  1792. 
His  son  Francis  11,  succeeded:  Ik 
had    been    educated    by    his   ucdr. 
Joseph  IL,  was  with  general  Laodoo 
at  the  taking  of    Belgrade  from  the 
Turks,  1789,  and  had  made  faimseU 
well  acquainted  with  affairs  dunog'  his 
father's  brief  reign.     The  fint  disturb* 
ance  he  received  was  from  Louis  XVI., 
whom  the  legislative   assembly    had 
forced  to    declare    hostilities  against 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  manifesto 
of  his  general,  the  duke  of  BrunswidL 
When  Buonaparte  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  French  in  that  war, 
the  emperor  was  obliged,  by  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  1797,  to  yield  the 
duchy  of  M  ilan  and  Belgium  to  France ; 
taking  Venice  and  Dalmatia  in  ex- 
change.    In  1 799,  Austria  allied  with 
Russia  and  EngUmd  against  France; 
but  Francis  was  still  unfortunate,  and 
af^er  losing  Lombardy,  was  glad  to 
come  to  ternos  with  his    enemy  at 
Luneville,  1801,  whereby  his  brother 
renounced  Tuscany,  and  his  unde  the 
sovereignty  of  Modena.    When  Napo- 
leon had  declared  himself  emperor  of 
the    French,    1804,     Francis    again 
joined  the  party   against    him;  but 
the  issue  was  still  more  unfovooiaUe 
to  him.    After  his  marked  defeat  at 
Austerlitz,  be  saw  the  ancient  empiR 
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of  Germany  dissolved,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg,  1805,  was  forced 
to  yield  Venice  and  the  Tyrol  to  the 
conqueror.  He  now  relinquished  his 
august  titles  of  German  and  Roman 
emperor,  and  took  the  more  humble 
one  of  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria, 
with  which  his  house  has  ever  since 
been  content.  When  Alexander  of 
Russia  and  Napoleon,  after  the  treaty 
of  Tilsit,  were  devising  changes  which 
threatened  the  subversion  of  his  throne, 
Francis,  availing  himself  of  Buona- 
parte's embarrassments  in  Spain,  began 
a  fourth  war  with  his  enemy,  and  that 
without  any  ally,  1809.  All  Germany 
1:10 w  took  an  interest  in  the  emperor's 
proceedings ;  and  the  general  natred 
of  the  French  yoke  induced  the  pea- 
santry to  swell  his  ranks,'while  Scbill 
and  the  d  uke  of  Brunswick^Oels  created 
diversions  in  his  fiivour,  and  harassed 
his  enemy.  Vienna,  however,  was 
obliged  to  be  abandoned;  but  as  the 
Austrians  still  kept  in  force,  Napoleon 
was  not  sorry,  after  his  victory  at 
Wagram,  to  accept  the  proffered  armis- 
tice of  the  archduke  Charles,  which 
ended  in  the  peace  of  Schoenbrunn, 
1809.  InlBlO  Buonaparte  married  a 
daughter  of  Francis,  and  Austria  was 
enabled  to  preserve  a  neutrality, .  as 
regarded  the  contest  between  France 
and  Russia,  until  Napoleon  refused  to 
evacuate  Germany  in  1813.  Francis 
then  joined  the  Russians  and  Prus- 
sian^; and  after  mainly  contributing 
to  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  saw  his 
troops  enter  the  French  territory,  pre- 
paratory to  the  fall  of  Paris  to  his 
allies,  1814.  To  that  capital  he  re- 
paired in  April,  to  bold  conferences 
with  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  king 
of  Prussia;  and  on  his  return  to 
Vienna,  a  grand  congress  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers  opened  its  sittings  in  bis 
presence.  After  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  1815,  Francis  sent  troops 
to  occupy  Lyons,  while  another  force 
drove  Murat  from  Naples,  and  restored 
the  rightful  king ;  but  from  that  period 
until  his  death  1835,  the  emperor, 
delighted  with  something  like  a  rest 
from  his  labours^  interfered  not  with 
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theaf&irs  of  other  states.  He  died  in 
his  sixty-seventh  year.  His  daughter, 
the  widow  of  Napoleon,  now  duchess 
of  Parma,  saw  her  son,  the  duke  of 
Reichstadt,  sink  into  an  early  grave, 
1832,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  all  the 
imperial  family. 

Russia  under  Alexander  I.  He 
succeeded  to  the  throne  upon  the 
murder  of  his  lather,  Paul,  1801,  and 
instantly  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
England.  Uniting  with  England, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  against  France 
1805,  a  campaign  ensued,  which  was 
notably  disastrous  to  the  allies;  and 
after  their  complete  defeat  at  Auster- 
litz,  Alexander  returned  to  Russia 
with  his  shattered  forces.  Again  join- 
ing with  Prussia  against  Napoleon,  he 
was  again  beaten  with  terrible  loss  at 
Eyiau  and  Friedland,  1807,  where- 
upon, coming  to  an  armistice,  the  em- 
perors of  France  and  Russia  met  in  a 
tent  erected  on  a  raft  in  the  midst  of 
the  river  Niemen,  and  from  enemies 
were  converted  into  such  ardent  friends, 
as  to  agree  (it  is  said)  to  divide  Europe 
between  them.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit 
which  ensued,  showed  Alexander  the 
opponent  of  all  his  former  allies  ;  and 
for  five  years  he  acted  in  close  union 
with  Napoleon,  depriving  Sweden  of 
Finland,  and  obtaining  eastern  Galli- 
cia  from  Austria.  In  1812,  however, 
the  autocrat  broke  with  the  French 
emperor,  on  account  of  his  seizure  of 
the  territories  of  his  brother-in-law  the 
duke  of  Oldenburg ;  and  allying  with 
Sweden  (Bernadotte  being  the  crown- 
prince),  he  saw  Napoleon  enter  his 
dominions  with  a  vast  force  in  the 
month  of  June.  Alexander  had  long 
been  at  war  both  with  the  Persians 
and  Turks;  but  he  came  to  terms 
with  the  latter  in  order  to  contend  the 
better  with  his  active  opponent,  who, 
as  be  advanced  into  Russia,  found 
every  town  deserted  and  even  burned 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  country 
every  where  about  him  a  desert. 
Alexander  was  with  Bernadotte  in 
Finland,  when  he  heard  of  the  entry 
of  the  French  into  Smolensk.  *  Should 
Petersburg  be  taken/  he  exclaimed, 
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'  I  will  retire  into  Siberia,  resume  the 
ancient  customs  of  our  long-bearded 
ancestors,  and  return  anew  to  conquer 
the  empire!*  *That  resolution/  re- 
turned the  crown-prince,  *  will  free 
Europe.'  The  calamitous  issue  of 
Napoleon *8  campaign  is  briefly  treated 
of  in  the  memoir  of  that  extraordinary 
man  :  after  the  entrance  of  Alexander 
with  William  Frederick  of  Prussia 
into  Paris,  at  the  head  of  160|000 
troops,  1814,  the  deposition  of  the 
modem  Charlemagne  followed,  and 
the  two  victorious  sovereigns  paid  a 
three  weeks*  visit  to  England.  The 
congress  of  Vienna  now  agreed  to  the 
union  of  the  better  part  of  Poland  with 
Russia;  and  on  Napoleon's  return 
from  Elba,  Alexander  again  repaired 
to  Paris,  with  the  emperor  of  Austria 
and  king  of  Prussia,  and  projected 
the  celebrated  '  holy  alliance^'  subse- 
quently entered  into  for  the  preser- 
vation of  universal  peace  on  Christian 
principles.  The  remainder  of  the 
autocrat's  reign  was  occupied  in  con- 
flicts with  the  ancient  barbaric  ene- 
mies of  his  country,  the  Persians, 
Kalmucks,  and  Turks,  and  he  died  of 
a  fever,  aged  forty-eight,  1825.  When 
Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Russian  empire  was  nearly  as  it  had 
been  left,  a  century  before,  by  Peter 
the  Great;  and  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  history  of  the  rise  of  an  old 
established  nation,  in  the  brief  space 
of  twenty-five  \ears,  from  a  state  of 
comparative  rudeness  and  insignifi- 
cance, to  one  of  prosperity,  polish,  and 
|H>wer. 

The  Swedish  Revolution,  1809. 
Gustavus  IV.  possessed  certain  qua- 
lities which  gave  him  a  resembkince 
to  Charles  XII.,  the  prince  whose  con- 
duct he  is  thought  to  have  taken  at  a 
model.  Nothing  would  shake  any  re- 
solution he  had  formed,  and  his  capa- 
city of  enduring  cold  was  such,  that 
with  only  a  slight  covering,  he  would 
travel  in  the  severe  northern  winter, 
when  his  courtiers  were  freezing 
under  the  load  of  two  or  three  | 
great  coats  and  turtouts.  According  | 
to  Dr.  lliomton.  tbtSwtdish  tiaveUer, ' 


Gustavus,  after  reading  Jang*fl  con-  I 
mentary  on  the  A  pocalypse,  coosideni  ' 
Buonaparte,  (the  lettera  of  wkoK 
name,  written  N.  Buonaparte,  were 
made  fancifully  to  represent  the  mm- 
ber  666,  or  mark  of  the  second  hoAl 
pointed  out  by  the  Evangelist,  and 
himself  called  on  to  overthrow  hisdo' 
minion.  The  same  writer  asserts  tba 
the  king  became  so  firmly  convinced 
of  the  truth  of  his  discovery,  that  he 
thought  nothing  more  necessary  fiorik 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction  than  u 
unqualified  refusal  to  treat  with  Na- 
poleon. No  precaution  on  his  pan 
would  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to 
accomplish  the  intention  of  besim 
Accordingly,  when  t>esieged  in  Stnl- 
sund  by  a  French  army,  be  expected 
the  visible  interposition  of  an  aogel  is 
his  behalf.  But  when  this  angel,  who 
was  to  be  four  German  miles  in  height, 
did  not  appear,  and  the  French  batte- 
ries were  nearly  completed,  he  tboogitt 
it  requisite  to  attend  to  his  own  safety, 
and  retreat  to  the  island  of  Rugen. 

The  king,  notwithstanding  &se  ec- 
centricities, had  all  along  been  very  po- 
pular with  the  people ;  and  the  otost 
gloriousresults  would  have  taken  place, 
had  Gustavus  understood  howto profit 
by  the  disposition  of  his  subjects.  Bat 
the  management  of  the  vrar  in  1808, 
the  deplorable  sute  of  the  finances, 
the  determination  of  the  king  never  to 
make  peace,  and  some  absurd  plans 
projected  for  the  next  campaign, 
caused  colonel ,  Aldesparre,  who  com- 
manded the  western  army,  to  unite 
with  other  men  in  command,  and  leoK 
the  king's  person,  March  13tb»  1809. 
This  was  accordingly  effected,  and 
the  duke  of  Sudennania,  uncle  of  the 
deposed  king,  instantly  took  upon  him 
the  government,  as  Charles  XIII.; 
and  having  no  family,  an  heir  pre- 
sumptive was  ordered  to  be  elected 
crown-prince.  The  choice  fell  upon  Bcr- 
oadotte,  prince  of  Pont6  Coivo^  who  at 
that  time  had  the  command  of  a  Frendi 
army  in  the  north  of  Gennany ;  and 
Charles  XIII.  dying  1818,  Bemadoilt 
was  proclaimed  king  of  SwedtB. 
by  the  title  of  Charies  XI V.     He 
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born  in  France  of  hurable  parents, 
1764,  and  was  serving  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  French  army  at  the 
period  of  the  revolution.  His  subse- 
quent rise  to  the  highest  military  rank 
under  Buonaparte,  is  too  well  known 
to  be  more  than  here  alluded  to :  it  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  great  attach- 
ment shown  to  him  by  the  Swedish 
nation,  and  that,  in  his  favour,  the 
people  have  set  aside  the  ancient  line 
of  their  kings.  He  has  one  child,  a 
son,  named  Joseph  Francis  Oscar, now 
crown-prince,  bom  IT 99.  With  much 
consideration  for  the  prejudices  of  the 
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wick,  and  die  in  his  own  bed  :  '  Qa'il 
s'en  aille  en  Angleterre,  y  chercher 
son  salut:— je  veux  T^craser  lui  et 
tobte  sa  fomillej'  was  the  note  he 
wrote  to  the  party  waiting  his  orders  at 
Brunswick.  The  young  duke,  bearing 
this  inhuman  proceeding  in  mind, 
arrayed  his  followers  in  mourning  ha- 
biliments ;  and  till  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon, this  gloomy  uniform  was  com- 
manded to  be  used.  The  black  Jagers 
of  Brunswick  performed  their  last  du- 
ties at  Waterloo,  where  the  great  foe  of 
their  prince  terminated  his  political 
existence,  and  their  undaunted  leader 


Swedes,  Bemadotte  has  not  employed,  his  life.  Though  deserted,  on  the  arri- 
it  is  said,  a  single  Frenchman  either  in  val  of  the  news  alluded  to,  by  all  his 
the  Swedish  army,  or  in  any  other  |  cavalry  officers,  save  ten  of  the  young- 
situation.  Gustavns  IV.  died,  aged  !  est,  the  duke  set  his  troops  in  motion  ; 
fifty-eight,  at   Gall    in    Switzerland, '  and  notwithstanding  the    opposition 


1837. 

Retreat  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick' 
O'ds,  1809.  The  occupation  of  Napo- 
leon's best  armies  in  Spain  induced 
the  emperor  Francis,  who  was  anxious 
to  escape  from  French  domination,  to 
declare  war  against  Buonaparte  in  the 
spring  of  1809.  Buonaparte,  however, 
entered  Vienna  in  May ;  and,  on  the 


6th  of  July,  destroyed  the  strensth  of!  and  1600  men. 


he  met  with  at  Leipsic,  Halle,  and 
other  points,  arrived  with  his  corps 
unbroken  at  the  gates  of  Halberstadt. 
This  town  being  possessed  by  SOOO 
Westphalian  soldiers,  the  duke  as- 
saulted it,  and  after  a  severe  contest 
gained  possession,  taking  prisoner 
count  Wellingerode,  the  bosom  friend 
of  king  Jerome,  with  all  his  officers, 


Austria  in  the  decisive  battle  o(  VVag- 
ram.  By  a  treaty  hereupon  signed, 
Austria  was  deprived  of  a  large  extent 
of  territory,  and  compelled  to  abstain 


On  the  31st  of  July,  the  duke  ar- 
rived at  Brunswick ;  and  it  was  a  most 
affecting  event  to  see  him,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years,  once  more  in 


from  all   intercourse  with  England ; '  the  midst  of  his  affectionate  people. 


while  it  was  agreed  that  Napoleon 
should  take  the  daughter  of  his  enemy 
as  his  wife. 


The  danger  and  fear  of  incurring  the 
punishment  of  death,  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  marks  of  altach- 


The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  been  mentand  love  which  all  were  eager  to 
engaged  in  the  contest  with  France,  as  show  him  ;   every    countenance    ex- 


an  ally  of  the  emperor,  and  had  de- 
feated, with  his  gallant  corps,  a  body 
of  12,000  men  under  marshal  Junot, 


pressed  the  sentiments  which  good 
citizens  entertain  towards  their  legi- 
timate sovereign.     On  the  following 


who  with  Jerome  Buonaparte,  king  of  morning  intelligence  arrived,  that  ge- 
Westphalia,  was  ravaging  the  unpro-  neral  Reubeirs  corps  was  approaching 
tected  inhabitants  of  SSaxony.  When  from  Celle,  with  a  view  of  closing  the 
the  news  of  the  armistice  between  road  to  Cuxhaven  against  the  Black 
France  and  Austria  reached,  the  duke,  Legion ;  and  that  general  Gratien, 
he  determined  to  fight  his  way  to  £ng-  \  with  a  force  of  Saxons,  was  following 
land ,  where  he  was  sure  of  protection.  |  close  in  his  rear.  The  danger  of  being 
And  here  it  must  be  stated  that,  when '  overpowered  induced  the  duke  to  ven- 
the  duke's  father  had  received  his ;  ture  a  battle ;  and  at  three  in  the  after- 
death- wound  at  Jena,  Napoleon  had  |  noon  be  advanced  against  ReubeU,and 
refused  bis  request  to  enter  Bruns- '  drove  him  back  upon  Celle.    Notwith- 
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Standing  this  adfantage,  sixteen  Bruns- 
wick officers,  intimidated  by  reports  of 
the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
asked  for  their  discharge ;  and  the 
duke  having  freely  complied,  gave  up 
his  intention  of  pursuing  the  enemy  ; 
but  in  order  to  deceive  them,  a  detadi- 
ment  of  fifty  cavalry  was  sent  to  press 
on  their  rear-guard,  so  that  the  Saxons 
believed  the  whole  force  of  the  Bruns- 
wickers  to  be  approaching.  In  the 
hurry  of  the  retreat,  ten  waggons  and 
the  wounded  were  left  behind,  together 
with  a  note  from  the  commander,  re- 
commending the  latter  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  black  troop,  the  generosity 
of  whose  chieftain  he  complimented  in 
the  highest  strain. 

The  duke  now  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Hanover ;  and  on  entering,  the 
city,  he  took  prisoners  a  battalion  of 
the  Westphalian  infiuitry,  and  several 
detachments  of  Dutch  and  French, 
besides  capturing  four  cannon,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  military  stores.  At 
Bremen  he  met  with  similar  success, 
the  authorities  fleeing,  and  600  soldiers 
laying  down  their  arms.  The  cavalry 
were  instantly  sent  to  Bracke,  to  em- 
bark in  such  vessels  as  they  could 
-find ;  and  at  length,  after  seeing  all 
his  ^ithful  followers  safely  on  board, 
the  duke  himself  took  ship  on  the  7th 
of  August.  A  considerable  force  of 
Westphalians  harassed  the  Bruns- 
wickers  at  the  moment  of  their  depar- 
ture, and  the  Danish  batteries,  by 
which  the  vessels  had  to  pass,  fired 
upon  them  as  they  approached  the 
land  by  tacking ;  but  they  eventually 
got  clear  of  their  enemies,  and  on  the 
8ih,  an  English  squadron  under  lord 
George  Stuart,  sent  in  search  of  them 
by  king  George,  took  them  all  speedily 
on  board.  In  a  few  days  after,  the 
gallant  little  party  reached  the  British 
shores  ;  where  they  were  received  as 
brethren,  and  assisted  in  every  man- 
ner, until  the  period  of  the  recovery  of 
Brunswick  from  Napoleon,  1814. 

Tyrolese  Insurrtction,  1809.  Ba- 
varia having  received,  by  Napoleon's 
arrangement,  the  country  of  the  Tyrol 
in  lieu  of  Wurzburg,  it  was  stipulated 
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that  the  former  should  retain  the  sane 
privileges  as  when  under  the    doni 
nion  of  Austria,  whose  protectioo  it 
had  enjoyed  500  years.      Mair^^fliyp 
of  Bavaria,  however,  was  no    sooner 
master  of  the  country,   than  a  told 
change   was  effected,    aud  even  tbe 
name  of  South  Bavaria  sobstitutcd  fat 
that  of  the  Tyrol.  The  Tyiolesey  upoa 
this  breach  of  &ith,   secretly  dels- 
mined  to  deliver  their   coontij  fien 
the  Bavarian  yoke ;  and  sending  de- 
puties privately  to  Vienna,  the  Aos- 
trians  promised  them  a  supply  of  anus. 
Among  the  deputies     was  Andere 
Hofer,  whose  &mily,  for  a  loag  sao- 
cession  of  years,  had  been  proprieton 
of  the  inn  at  Sand,  in  the  valley  of 
Passeyr ;  of  which  himself   was  dov 
the  host.     His  benevolence  of  cte- 
racter  had  endeared  him  to  the  inht- 
bitants  of  the  talley;  and  a  fomer 
campaign,  in  which  he  commaDded  a 
company  of  tiralleurs,  had  made  him 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  war  to 
induce  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
projected  levy  of  tbe  people.      Ac- 
cordingly when  10,500  Aosirisn  troops 
entered  the  country  io  the   ni^t  of 
the  8th  A^,  1809,  merely  to  orga- 
nize t]^  l^K€  en  nutsK,  Hofier  and  his 
friend    Teimer  issued    their    procla- 
mations, and  were  speedily  joined  by 
the  peasantry.    The  Bavarians,  hardly 
able  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  so 
sudden  a  revolution,  began  destroying 
the  bridges  and  highways*  to  obstruct 
the  further  progress  of  the  Austrisns; 
but,  to  their  astonishment,  they  couM 
obtain  assistance  only  firom  their  own 
soldiers ;  and  on  attempting  to  retieit 
firom  the  Tyrol,  a  great  numbered  them 
were  made  prisoners  by  tbe  coontiy 
people.     Though  the  French  speedily 
reinforced  them,     and  engaged  the 
Tyrolese  at  St.  Laurent,   the  united 
forces  were  entirely  put  to  tbe  rout; 
and  the  capitulation  of  Wiltau,  which 
obtained  Martin  Teimer  the  title  of 
baron  de  Wiltau,  ejected  on  the  13lli 
of   April  the  emancipation   of    the 
country. 

Thus,  without  the  aid  of  regular 
troops  (for  the  Austrians  did  not  coo- 


■  peuaDiry  of  Ihe  Tyrol  i 
"T  litlle  leiritory  lu  ibe  pr 

c^'nUict,   the  women,  armed 

f  pllelifiitks,    were    employed 

^-    lawn  &J^meQli  of  lock  from 

..I'.'il  crajfi  of    ihe  mountaini 

i^nemiea  pauing  along  the 

■...■I  they  were  fur  the  moat 

.  .vho  diimounleda  corps  of 

I  lie  plBini  of  Ilalle.     The 

<(;h  and   Bamiatij    twice 

:  tbe  little  itaie , 

lepulte  by  the 

Oeum  was   cell 

iiich  place  llofer  mtered 

DO   the  15th  of  August. 

i.ow  declared  commander- 

'  '  ibe  Tyrol,  and  all  aulho- 

id  military,  was  vested  in 

.  but  uohappilya  diiiaion 

in   a  few  weeks  between 

I    Ttiimer,    and  the  French, 

iiWaatage  of   the  feud, 

1  by  the  end  of   October  every 

liaving  beet)  concluded   be- 

□  France  andAuilria,  an  atnnesty 

■  pioniisfd  to  such  of  the  Tyrolese 

■Vrould  lay  down  their  arms  without 

llofer,  boweier,  called   upon 

kpountrymen  to  reject  the  proposal, 

,)n  several  spirited  proclamations, 

tfited   them   to   toake  ooe  grand 

o  drive  out  the  ioraders.     But 

Theroic  Saodwirth   found   himself 

_   □  the  6e1d;  and  deserted  by  the 

antry,  ho  fled  to  a  little  cottage, 

bi\y  four  leagues  distant  from  Sand, 

^bithei  soma  &ithful  adbeitnts  car- 

d  liim  food.     Here  an  expteu  from 

6    emperor  reached    him,  entreat 

Rng   hii   msiant  removal   to  Vienna. 

■Itut  he  strangely  declined  the  gracious 

BoBer,  and  £)ooav  de  Schlanders,  his 

I  treacherous  confidaut,    having,  for  a 

\  large  sum  of  money,  discovered  the 

place   of  his  retreat,   a  company   of 

>     ISOO  Frenchmen  came  within  rauskei 

thot  of  the  cottage.     llofer  made  no 

reaisiaoce,  and  wa*  taken  to  Mantua, 

where  a  council  of  war  ordered  hii 

eiecutioD  within  iwen^-four  houn. 

TbcSuidwirthlicBidliisKolence  with 
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calmness,  and  only  remarked  thai  he 
liad  hoped  the  peculiarity  of  his  situa- 
tion would  have  JusliQed  his  couduct 
afler  tlie  amneity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20lb  of 
February,  1810,  at  eleven,  llofer  was 
brought  forth,  escorted  by  soldiers,  and 
conducted  in  procescion  to  tike  place 
appointed  for  liis  execution.  Those 
of  the  Tyn>lese  who  were  in  the  houses 
fell  on  their  knees  in  prayer  as  he 
passed ;  nhite  as  many  as  could  gel 
into  the  streets,  attended  him  to  tlie 
fatal  spot,  imploring  his  benediction. 
The  martyr  to  the  cause  of  the  Tyrol 
freely  dispensed  it  to  lliem ;  and  when 
the  escort  drew  up  on  a  bastion  near 
tlie  Porta  Ceresa,  he  gave  to  the  abb^ 
Manifesli,  his  confessor,  all  he  had 
of  value  about  his  person,  requesting 
him  to  disuibute  it  as  lie  thought 
proper.  Twelve  greoadiers  and  a  cor- 
poral were  then  ordered  to  advance, 
and  the  Sandwirlh  to  be  placed  in  the 
centre,  lie  accordingly  came  forward, 
but  would  not  suffer  his  eyes  to  be  ban- 
daged 1  and  when  desired  to  fall  on 
his  knees,  refused, saying  emphatically, 
'I  am  upriglil,  speaking  as  a  mortal, 
before  Ilim  who  created  roe ;  and  up- 
right I  wish  10  surrender  to  Him  my 
spirit,'  thus  unconsciously  conforming 
to  the  maiim  o(  Vespasian,  *  Impeia- 
lorem  oportet  siantem  roori,'  To  the 
corporal  he  gave  a  piece  of  twenty 
kreuuen,  coined  during  his  adminis- 
tration ;  and  then  exclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice,  'Firel'  Though  each  of  the 
twelve  grenadiers  struck  hirn,  he  died 
not  until  the  corporal's  musket  had 
been  discharged.  The  grenadiers  then 
bore  away  the  corpse,  and  it  was  in- 
terred with  great  solemnity. 

SuMptniioH  of  the  Papal  Poicer, 
809.  After  the  death  of  Ganganelli 
(Clement  XIV.)  and  the  suppression 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  temporal  power  of 
the  popes  rapidly  declined.  While 
Pius  VI.,  his  successor,  wore  the  liam, 
he  was  called  from  his  useful  and  ex- 
tensive labour  of  draining  the  Pontine 
marshes,  to  witness  the  suppression  of 
the  religious  orders  in  Fiance.  In  Ihe 
sudden  declension  of  religion,  Naplei 
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insulted  him  by  refusing  its  customary 
tribute  of  a  horse ;  Avignon  was  re- 
stored to  France ;  the  French  entered 
his  capital  in  arms  (1796),  and  de- 
prived him  of  half  his  territories ;  and 
finally  general  Berthiercame  upon  him 
rriih  an  irresistible  force  in  1798,  de- 
clared Rome  a  republic,  and  conveyed 
the  poBtiff  a  prisoner  to  France.    At 
Brian^on,  Pius  converted  the  ferocity 
of  his  oppressors  into  admiration  and 
reverence ;  and  when  he  expected  only 
death  at  their  hands,  he  saw  the  mul- 
titude suddenly  moved  with  compas- 
sion,  and  fall  down  at  his  feet.     lie 
passed  on  to  Valence,  and  was  there 
seized  with  an  illness  which  carried 
him  to  the  grave  in  eleven  days.    The 
papal  power  was  now  at  an  end ;  but 
in  1800,  Buonaparte,  to  serve  his  own 
views,  raised  cardinal  Chiaramonte  to 
the  dignity,  by  the  title  of  Pius  Vll. : 
he  it  was  who  crowned  Napoleon  em- 
peror in  1804.   The  French  ruler,  how- 
ever, resolved  upon  having  no  authority 
superior  to  his  own,  issued  a  decree, 
1809,  which  declared  the  papal  func- 
tions terminated^  and  Rome  added  for 
ever  to  France.     He  detained  the  pope 
prisoner  at  Fontainbleau,  and   there 
kept  him  until  his  own  overthrow  in 
1814;  at  which   period  his  holiness 
was  restored  to  his  capital  and  dignity. 
Massacre  of  the  Mamluk  Bei/s,  1811. 
IVJohammed   Ali,    pacha    of    Egypt 
for  the  Turkish  emperor,  having  been 
long  fearful    of  a  rise   amongst  the 
Mamluk  .chiefs,  the  former  rulers  of 
Egypt,    drove    many  of  them    into 
Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  invited  such 
as  he  had  not  any  excuse  to  expel,  to  at- 
tend the  magnificent  procession  of  his 
son  Tossun,on  occasion  of  being  created 
general-in-chief  in  an.expedition  against 
the  Wahhabies.    M.  Salami  thus  re- 
lates the  issue.   '  The  mournful  Friday 
came,  when  Shaheen  Bey  Elfy  col- 
lected all  the  other  Mamluk  Beys  at 
his  palace;  and,  little  suspecting  any 
treacherous  dealing,  the  whole  party, 
splendidly  attired,  and  mounted  on  the 
most  beautiful  horses,  proceeded  at 
nine  in  the  morning  to  the  citadel. 
AAer  they  were  gone,  I  mounted  my 


ass,  and,  not  without  great  difficuhf 
on  account  of  the  crowd,  reached  the 
inner  courtyard  of  the  castle.  Here,aAer 
some  delay,  the  beys  paid  their  con- 
gratulations to  the  Pacna  and  bis  ^ 
claimed  son,  and  formed  into  proon* 
sion.  The  cavalcade  began  with  the  ji- 
nizaries  ;  and  the  Manaluk  Beys  were 
the  last  who  preceded  the  pacha's  ml 
More  than  an  hour  elapsecfbefore  the 
whole  had  left  the  castle ;  and  befet« 
the  beys  had  come  out,  MohamiDed 
Ali,  habited  in  a  blue  robe  and  piok 
turban,  and  accompanied  by  HasttO 
pacha,  went  to  a  small  room  on  the 
staircase  of  the  divan,   looking  om 
the  court.   He  appeared  much  agilatfd. 
Suddenly  I  saw,  as  the  beyi  came  oai, 
to  my  utmost  horror,   the  gate  ctoied, 
and  1  heard  Ahmed  order  the  troopi 
to  fire !    The  sold  iers,  not  aware  of  toe 
plot,  did  not  obey ;  whereupon  Ahmrf 
himself  fired  at  one  of  the  beys,  lad 
the  men  followed  his  example.    Tie 
spectacle  of  the  innocent  victims  &Uiog 
off  their  horses  was  most  awful ;  but  a 
few,  who  were  not  killed  at  the  first 
fire,  rushed  (as  I  did  mysel/)  into  the 
castle,  calling  for  mercy.    They  were, 
however,  pursued  by  the  soldiery ;  and 
all  who  surrendered,  including Sittheen 
Bey,  had  their  heads  instantly  cut  off 
Droraedaryers  were  now  despatdted 
by  Mohammed  Ali  to  the  govemon  of 
provinces,  directing  them  to  seize  ill 
the  Mamluks  who  might    be  found  in 
the  villages,  and  send  tbem  in  chainstt> 
Cairo ;  and  200  were  collected  and  ba^ 
barously  beheaded,  making  the  whole 
number  massacred  between  600  &700.' 
Many  Mamluks  still  exist  in  Nubia; 
and  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  pow- 
erful of  them  lately  was  Emeeo  My, 
of  the  house  of  Shaheen  Bey  Elfy,  who 
so  unhappily  fell  with  his  companions 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him  in  Egypt. 

Second  American  War^  1812,  In 
1811,  the  Little  Belt,  a  British 'ship 
of  small  force,  under  captain  Bingham, 
had  engaged  the  American  frigate, 
United  States,  under  commodore  Ro- 
gers ;  and  each  party  laid  the  blame, 
as  respected  the  original  ofiencei  upon 
the  other.    As  the  point  was  not  at 
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once  explicitly  settled,  it  was  resolved   though  considerably  oveV^ressed,  was 


by  the  Americans  in  1812  to  decide  it 
with  the  sword  ;  and  a  contest  was  for 
some  time  carried  on  upon  the  lakes 
and  frontiers  of  Canada,  which,  though 
productive  of  events,  was  unimportant 
in  consequences  to  either  party.  In 
June,  1813,  an  engagement  took  place 
between  the  British  frigate.  Shannon, 
captain  Broke,  and  the  United  States 
frigate,  Chesapeake,  off  the  port  of 
Boston  ;  and  the  former  being  yicto> 
rious,  the  Chesapeake  was  led  away 
in  triumph  in  signt  of  the  Americans. 
In  this  desultory  manner  did  the  war 
proceed  until  18 14,  when  England  hav- 
ing closed  herlongcontinental  struggle, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  end  the  dis- 
pute. Washington,  the  capital,  was 
accordingly  taken  by  surprise,  by  cap- 
tain Ross,  August  the  24th ;  and  after 
burning  the  public  buildings,  together 
with  two  vessels  of  war  on  the  stocks, 
the  invaders  retired. 

The  Americans,  with  their  accus- 
tomed confidence,  had  never  dreamed 
of  defeat.  Mr.  Maddison,  the  pre- 
sident, had  even  prepared  a  dinner  for 
the  victorious  ofhcers  of  the  army  at 
his  residence ;  and  when  a  detach- 
ment, sent  to  destroy  the  house,  entered 
his  dining-parlour,  they  found  covers 
laid  for  forty  guests.  Several  kinds 
of  wine  were  cooling  on  the  side- 
board ;  plate-holders  stood  by  the  fire- 
place ;  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  were 
arranged  for  immediate  use ;  in  short 
every  thing  was  ready  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  ceremonious  party.  Such 
were  the  arrangements  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  whilst  in  the  kitchen  were 
others  answerable  to  them  in  every 
respect.  Spits,  loaded  with  joints  of 
various  sorts,  turned  before  the  fire; 
pots,  saucepans,  and  other  culinary 
utensils,  stood  upon  the  grate ;  and  all 
the  other  requisites  for  an  elegant  and 
substantial  repast  were  exactly  in  a 
state  which  indicated  that  they  had 
been  lately  and  precipitately  aban- 
doned. We  may  readily  imagine  that 
these  preparations  were  beheld  by  a 
party  of  hungry  soldiers  with  no  indif- 
ferent eye.    An  elegant  dinner,  even 


a  luxury  to  which  few  of  them,  at 
least  for  some  time  back,  had  been 
accustomed  ;  and  which,  after  the  dan- 
gers and  fatigues  of  the  day,  appeared 
peculiarly  inviting.  They  served  it  up, 
and  sat  down  to  it,  therefore,    with 
countenances  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a   party  of  aldermen   at  a 
civic  feast ;  and  having  satisfied  their 
appetites,  finished  by  setting  fire  to 
the  house  which  had  so  lil>erally  en- 
tertained them.     This  act  of  severity 
was    occasioned    by  the     people   of 
Washington  having  fired  upon  a  ge- 
neral officer  when  carrying  a  flag  of 
truce  into  the  city  from  the  British, 
On  the  24th  of  December  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
countries  at  Ghent ;  but  not  in  time  to 
prevent  an  attack  by  the  English  on 
New  Orleans,  in  which  they  were  de- 
feated January  1815,  with  2000  killed, 
wounded,   and    prisoners,    including 
generals  Pakenham  and  Keane  killed, 
and  general  Gibbs  severely  wounded. 

The  Retreat  of  Buonaparte  from 
Moscow  f  1812. 

Rettoration  of  Sovereigns.  Buona- 
parte, on  his  dethronement  1814, 
being  constituted  king  of  £ll>a  in  the 
Mediterranean,  Louis  XVIII.,  brother 
of  the  murdered  Louis  XVI.,  was 
acknowledged  sovereign  of  France; 
while  Ferdinand  VII.  recovered  the 
Spanish  crown,  and  pope  Pius  VII. 
his  tiara.  The  duke  of  Brunswick 
was  cordially  welcomed  to  his  ancient 
inheritance,  and  the  king  of  the  Si- 
cilies received  his  territories  unim- 
paired. The  Stadtholder  had  been  in 
1813  joyfully  greeted  at  Amsterdam 
with  cries  of '  Orange  boven  I*  (Orange 
for  ever!)  and  the  whole  continent 
was  speedily  put  into  the  form  which 
characterized  it  before  the  French  re- 
volution. 

Holland  joined  to  Belgium,  and 
made  a  Kingdom^  1814.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  stadtholder  assumed  the 
style  of  William  I.  king  of  the  United 
Netherlands ;  and  his  title  of  Prince 
of  Orange  was  made  to  devolve  on 
the  heir  apparent  of  his  throne.    The 
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States  of  Nassau,  Id  GermaDyy  were 
the  inheritance  of  the  stadtholder,  who 
was  called  Prince  of  Orange-Nassau, 
from  the  junction  by  marriage  in  1530 
of  the  houses  of  Nassau  and  Orange, 
the  latter  situated  in  Dauphin^.  The 
NassauSy  however,  are  now  ruled  by 
other  branches,  though  the  Dutch 
fiunily  has  still  some  interest  in  them. 

Death  of  the  Duke  of  Bruntwick' 
Oels,  1815.  Brussels  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  British  forces,  while 
waiting  the  approach  of  the  French 
army,  invitations  had  been  sent  out 
for  a  grand  ball  at  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's, in  that  city,  on  the  15th  of 
June,  1815;  but  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  sending  forth  of  the  cards 
and  the  appointed  evening,  the  enemy 
had  quietly  advanced  upon  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  were  at  a  compara- 
tively short  distance  from  Brussels. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  attended  the 
ball,  and  having  seated  himself  in  a 
window,  thought  he  occasionally  heard 
the  report  of  distant  musketry.  No 
such  sounds,  however,  were  observed 
in  the  streets ;  yet  the  duke,  convinced 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  fact,  hastened 
unnoticed  from  the  room,  reached  that 
part  of  the  city  where  a  party  of  his 
troops  was  stationed,  and  proceeded 
to  arm  for  battle.  This  was  at  two 
in  the  moining  of  the  16th;  and  the 
corps  being  assembled,  he  advanced 
towards  Quatre  Bras,  leaving  a  de- 
tachment, which  had  ascertained  the 
arrival  of  the  French,  to  publish  the 
news  in  Brussels.  A  second  detach- 
ment which  met  the  duke,contradicting 
in  some  measure  the  report  of  the 
other,  he  halted  at  the  nearest  hamlet. 
While  here,  he  expressed  great  anxiety 
respecting  bis  children  at  Brunswick, 
having  despatched  a  messenger  thither 
for  their  preceptor,  Dr.Prince,  to  whom 
he  was  desirous  of  personally  com- 
municating his  wbhes,  in  the  event  of 
his  ^1  in  action.  That  gentleman, 
however,  from  the  early  advance  of  the 
French,  was  not  enabled  to  reach 
Brussels  in  time  to  see  the  duke  alive; 
and,  an  order  from  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  march  airiving,  his  high- 


ness delayed  no  longer  to  put  hia- 
self  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  jagn. 
The  French  had  been  firing  for  twt 
hours  upon  the  British  outnosis  (dw 
verifying  the  surmises  of  nis  Km 
highness  in  the  ball-room),  and  thet 
had  been  aslieht  skirmish  bdoRkii 
arrival;  so  Uiat,  having  speedil; 
formed  in  battle  array,  he  adnocii 
upon  the  enemy.  After  an  obitiBili 
engagement  of  three  hours,  a  boDa 
shattered  the  duke*s  wrist,  while  k 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  a  handkeicliK 
from  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  cbkt- 
ing  the  right  side,  came  out  under  tk 
left  shoulder.  lie  did  not  soffin 
five  minutes  after  receiving  the  fial 
shot.  Once  he  attempted  to  qxsL 
but  could  only  whisper  the  name  d 
Olfermann,  the  colonel  of  the  carpi; 
and  once  he  made  a  sign  to  the  mes 
who  were  carrving  him  off  the  fidd, 
that  they  would  raise  his  head  a  Utile 
higher.  Before  the  bearers  could  gais 
a  resting-place  for  the  body,  its  noUe 
spirit  had  fled.  Then  did  those  unuied 
to  shed  tears  weep !  Idolised  as  the 
duke  had  been  by  his  &ithfiil  jagera, 
thev  put  the  corpse  upon  the  ground^ 
and  wept  aloud !  The  shouts  of  '  the 
enemy  is  coming  1*  at  length  rouiri 
the  bearers  from  their  grief,  and  thcj 
conveyed  the  body  with  all  speed  to 
the  palace  of  Lacken,  whence  it  wai 
removed  by  easy  stages  to  Brunswick 
for  interment.  Never  did  a  prince  die 
more  deeply  or  more  deserredly  re- 
gretted by  his  people ;  and  lord  Byraa 
has  too  correctly  commemorated  the 
last  moments  of  the  hero,  to  pan 
his  vivid  description  unnoticed : 

There  was  a  loand  of  revelry  Ivy  laight. 
And  Belginin'B  capital  hed  giithend  tbc« 
Her  bcmuty  and  her  chiTalry }  *tu1  brigM 
The  Umpe  ihone  o'er  fair  wonen  wkd  tean 

men: 
A  thouMnd  hearts  beat  hapvUy  i  tiI  whf 
Music  arote  with  its  volaptooos  awclL 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyea  whidi  spake 

again. 
And  all  went  merry  u  a  manriage-bdl. 
But  hash !  hark  I  a  deep  aowMl  atrikaa  Uka  a 

risinc  knell  I 
Did  ye  not  near  Itf^No;  'twas  Init  the  wlad. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o*er  the  stony  atnat' 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  nnoonfin'Mi} 
No  sleep  till  mora,  when  Yoath  and  Fua- 

sore  meet 
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he  glowinf  honrt  with  flying 
that  heavy  loimd  breaks  in  once 


soDaget  as  attendants,  and  was  con- 
temptuously styled  *  the  dandy  king/ 
But  his  natural  braTery,  though  with 
that  apathy  for  religion  which  marked 
the  Buonaparte  school,  shone  forth  at 
his  death.    He  was  conversing  with 
his  officers,  when  informed  he  had 
but  half  an  hour  to  live ,  upon  which 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  an  a[ffectionate 
letter  to  his  wife,  which  he  requested 
captain    Starage  to  transmit  to  her, 
together  with  the  seal  of  his  watch, 
which  would  be  found  in  his  hand 
after  death  (it  was  a  cornelian,  repre- 
senting her  faee.)     When  led   from 
his  room,  he  beheld  twelve  soldiers 
drawn  up  in  the  narrow  court ;  and 
walking  towards  them  with  a  steady 
step,  he  said  to  them  smiling,  *  Sol- 
diers!   do  not  let  roe  suffer   pain.' 
He  then  pointed  to  his  heart,  and  look- 
ing steaa£utlY  on  the  seal  which  he 
held  in  his  right  hand,  the  detachment 
fired.     Thos  died  king  Joachim  of 
Naples,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 
i%e  Ionian  Republic  fiunded^  1815. 

r-  o- '        .        I  It  consists  of  seven  islands  bn  the  coast 

le  of  Leipsic,  showed  a  dispo-  of  Greece,  in  that  part  of  the  Mediter- 
0  treat  with  the  enemy.    His  nmean  anciently  called  the  Ionian  sea ; 

and  one  of  them  (Theaki)  was  the 
rocky  Ithaca  of  Ulysses.  They  are 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain, 
and  an  English  governor  constantly 
resides  at  Corfu.  They  are  Corfu, 
Santa-Maura,  Cephalonia,  Theaki, 
Zante,  Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  Although 
all  rugged,  they  are  fertile ;  and  the 
currants  of  Cephalonia  and  Zante  (a 
minute  grape  dried)  are  famous  in 
commerce  all  over  the  world. 

Ceylon  taken  by  the  Englith  1815. 
This  valuable  island,  at  the  foot  of 
Hindustan,  was  taken  from  the  Cinga- 
lese, or  native  inhabitants,  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, without  exterminating  the 
people  ;  but  when  the  traveller,  Ro- 
bert Knox,  visited  the  place  1657,  the 
Dutch  had  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
and  held  the  coast;  while  the  Cinga- 
lese possessed  the  interior,  with  a 
sovereign,  called  king  of  Kandy,  from 
the  name  of  his  capital.  This  barbaric 


oods  its  echo  would  repeat j 

-,  clearer,  deadlier,  than  before ) 

I  it  is— it  is— the  cannon's  open- 

I 

rindowed  niche  of  that  high  htll 

swick*s  fated  chieftiin)  he  did 

i  the  first  amidst  the  ftatiTa], 

it  it's  tone  with  death'fe  prophetic 

they  smiled  becanse  he  deem'd  it 
more  truly  knew  that  peel  too 

rtch'd  his  father  on  a  Woody  bier,— 
1  the  vengeance  blood  alone  coold 

into  the  field,  and  foremost  fight- 


\  of  Murat,  1815.  Joachim 
son    of  an    innkeeper  near 

having  entered  the  revolu- 
irmy,  aided  Buonaparte  in  his 

to  sovereignty;  for  which  he 
arded  with  his  sister  as  a  wife, 
ngth  with  the  crown  of  Naples, 

lie  was  with  Buonaparte  in 
[Russian  campaign;  but  after 
le  of  Leipsic,  showed  a  dispo- 

0  treat  with  the  enemy.  His 
ng  conduct  with  Austria  and 

1  proved  his  ruin ;  it  being 
lat  he  wished  to  hold  avray 
le  old  cause  only  while  it;  was 
iirdy,  and  to  reaid  it,  should 

again  prove  favourable.     The 
overeigns  therefore  dethroned 
nd  when  the  ancient  dynasty 
len  restored,  he  took  up  his 
ce  near  Toulon  till  the  return 
K>leon  from  Elba.    AAer  the 
>f  Waterloo,  he  took  refuge  in 
I,  whence,  with  a  few  followers, 
ed  to  Itfldy  in  the  autumn  of 
in    the   hope   of    recovering 
I ;  but  he  was  made  prisoner 
landing,  and  condemned  to  be 
Murat,  in  his  best  days,  had 
1  a  trifling  mind,  and  shown 
f  pleased  with  the  trappings  of 
'  beyond  all  other  men  :  he  was 
Qtly  to  be  seen  promenading  the 
of  Naples  in  silks  and  satins. 


panied  by  efleminately-clad  per-  monarchy  lasted  until  1815,  when  the 
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British  expelled  the  Dutch,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  kingdom  of  Kandy.  The 
island  is  very  fertile,  300  miles  long, 
140  broad,  and  900  in  circumference, 
and  is  well  described  by  Ptolemv 
under  the  name  of  Taprobana.  It 
produces  all  the  fruits  of  lndia,whether 
on  the  continent  or  in  the  islands,  and 
has  hence  been  called  the  garden  of 


tent  of  272  square  miles.  Hanofer 
has  a  population  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  a  force  of  30,000  iocladiiy 
landwehr,  and  a  surfiice  of  690  sqnre 
miles.  Wurteroberg  has  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people,  an  army  of  5000,  and 
a  surface  of  362  square  miles.  Amoo; 
the  duchies,  Saxe-Cobourg  has  156,000 
a  force  of  2500  men,  and  an  extent  of 


the  East,   and  the    paradise  of  the   forty-nine  square  miles ;  and    Bran^ 


Indies;  grapes,  in  particular,  are 
found  in  perfection  nine  months  in 
the  year.  The  cinnamon  of  Ceylon 
is  the  best  produced.  Gold,  iron, 
rubies,  sapphires,  and  the  topaz,  are 
found  there,  of  superior  purity  and 
beauty. 

TTie  Holy  AlMance,  1815,  was  a 
solemn  league  entered  into  by  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia^  now  that  the 
ambitious  schemes  of  Napoleon  were 
frustrated,  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  throughout  Europe;  and  also 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  sovereigns, 
which  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
invaded  by  the  modem  Charle- 
magne. 

JTie  Germanic  Confederation,  1815, 
was  formed  after  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, to  create  a  barrier  against  French 
aggression  and  propagandism ;  and 
the  first  session  of  its  legislative  body 
took  place  181 6.  The  principal  object 
of  this  meeting  was  to  guarantee  to 
integral  Germany,  divided  into  thirty- 
eight  states,  external  and  internal  secu- 
rity. Of  the  thirty-eight  states,  two 
are  large  kingdoms,  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia ;  four  are  minor  sovereignties,  Ba- 
varia, Saxony,  Hanover,  and  Wurtem- 
berg ;  and  the  rest  are  grand-duchies, 
the  electorate  of  Hesse,  principalities, 
and  free  cities.  Austria  has  eleven 
millions  of  people,  and  an  army  of 
270,000  men  in  time  of  peace :  its 
extent  3500  square  miles.  Prussia 
has  ten  millions,  an  army  of  320,000 
regular  troops  and  landwehr,  and  3333 
square  miles.  Bavaria  .has  four  mil- 
lions of  people,  an  army  of  54,000, 
and  an  extent  of  1500  square  miles. 
Saxony  has  a  million  and  a  half  of 
people,  a  force  of  13,000,  and  an  ex- 


wick  251,000  people,  an  army  of 
3500,  and  a  surface  of  seventy  square 
miles.  Frankfort,  Hamburg,  Lubeck, 
and  Bremen,  are  free  cities;  Ham- 
burg having  10,000  soldiers  composed 
of  burgher-guard,  and  the  others  600 
men  respectively.  To  sum  up  the 
whole,  Confederated  Germany  con- 
tains thirty-five  millions  of  people; 
an  army  in  time  of  peace  of  770,000 
soldiers,  and  in  time  of  war  of  nearly 
a  million ;  and  a  surface  of  country  of 
12,000  square  miles. 

Escape  of  Count  LavaUtte,  1815. 
He  had    been  thirteen    years   post- 
master-general under  Napoleon,  and 
having  been  instrumental  in  his  escape 
from   Elba,  was  reinstated  in  office. 
On  there-entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  into 
Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
marshal    Ney    and    Lavalette    were 
seized,  and  condemned  to  death :  Sej 
was   executed, — but  Lavalette,  fortu- 
nate in  having  an  enterprising  and 
affectionate  wife,  niece  of  the  enopress 
Josephine,  escaped  the  hands  of^jus- 
tice.    As  all  solicitations  to  save  his 
life  had  been  sternly  rejected,  nothing 
now  remained  to  the  count  but  a  fear- 
ful looking  for  death  within  forty-eight 
hours.    Two  days  before  the  morning 
appointed  for  his  execution,  Madame 
Lavalette   proposed    the    outline  of 
escape  which  she  had  planned  for  the 
following  night ;  and  although  deterred 
by  a  conviction  that  it  was  impractica- 
ble, the  count  consented  to  her  import 
tunity.    At  five  on  the  following  even- 
ing, this  faithful  woman,  accompanied 
by  her  daughter  Josephine,  appeared 
at  the  prison,  dressed  in  a  pelisse  of 
merino  lined  with  fur,  and  carrying  in 
her  reticule  a    black  silk  petticoat. 
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TUtse  slight  preparatioDs  were  consi- 
dered sufficient  for  disguise;  and  her  in- 
structioos  were,  that  on  going  out.  La- 
valette  should  take  hold  of  Josephine's 
arm,  walk  yery  slowly,  put  on  gloves, 
and  cover  his  race  with  a  handkerchief. 
In  passing  under  the  doors,  which 
were  very  low,  he  was  to  take  especial 
care  to  stoop,  so  that  no  risk  might  be 
run  of  breaking  the  feathers  of  the 
bonnet,  an  accident  by  which  all 
might  be  lost.  At  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  a  chair  would  be  in  waiting, 
into  which  he  would  probably  be 
handed  by  the  gaoler.  Soon  after- 
wards, he  would  be  conducted  from 
it  to  a  cabriolet,  which  would  convey 
him  to  a  place  of  concealment.  Seven 
was  the  hour  appointed  for  Madame 
Lavalette's  retirement;  the  clock 
struck  six  and  three  quarters,  and  she 
rang  for  the  valet-de-chambre,  whis- 
pered a  few  words,  and  added  aloud 
'  Take  care  that  the  chairmen  be  at 
their  post,  for  I  am  now  coming.' 
Then  stepping  to  a  part  of  the  room, 
divided  from  the  remainder  by  a 
screen,  in  less  than  three  minutes 
she  finished  her  husband's  toilette, 
and  showed  him  to  the  astonished  and 
almost  incredulous  Josephine.  '  We 
all  advanced'  says  Lavalette,  *  towards 
the  door.  [  said  to  Erailie,  the  jailer 
comes  in  every  evening  after  you  are 
gone.  Place  yourself  therefore  behind 
the  screen,  and  make  a  little  noise,  as 
if  you  were  moving  some  piece  of  fur- 
niture. He  will  think  it  is  I,  and 
will  go  out  again.  By  that  means  I 
shall  gain  a  rew  minutes,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  get 
away.  She  understood  me,  and  1 
pulled  the  bell.  *  Adieu !'  she  said, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven.  I  pressed 
her  arm  with  a  trembling  hand,  and 
we  exchanged  a  look.  If  we  had 
embraced,  we  had  been  ruined.  The 
turnkey  was  heard ;  Emilie  flew 
behind  the  screen ;  the  door  opened ; 
I  passed  first,  and  then  my  daugh- 
ter. After  haTing  crossed  the  pas* 
sage,  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
apartment,  in  the  presence  of  five 
turnkeys^  sitting,  standing,  and  com- 
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ing  in  my  way.  I  put  my  hand- 
kerchief to  my  face^  the  child  took 
my  right  hand,  and  the  jailer,  coming 
down  the  stairs  of  his  apartment,  came 
up  to  me,  and,  putting  his  hand  on 
my  arm,  said,  *  You  are  going  early, 
madame.'  He  appeared  much  af- 
fected, and  undoubtedly  thought  my 
wife  had  taken  an  everlasting  leave  of 
her  husband.  It  has  been  said,  that 
my  daughter  and  I  sobbed  aloud  :  the 
fact  is,  we  scarcely  dared  to  sigh.  I 
at  last  reached  the  end  of  the  room. 

'  A  turnkey  sits  there  day  and  night 
in  a  large  arm-chair,  and  in  a  space  so 
narrow,  that  he  can  keep  his  hands  on 
the  keys  of  two  doors.  This  man 
looked  at  me  without  opening  hit 
doors.  I  passed  my  right  hand  be- 
tween the  bars,  to  sl)ow  him  I  wished 
to  go  out.  He  at  last  turned  his  two 
keys  and  we  got  out.  We  had  a  few 
steps  to  ascend,  to  come  to  the  yard; 
but  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  there 
is  a  guard  house  of  gendarmes.  About 
twenty  soldiers,  headed  by  their  officer, 
had  placed  themselves  a  few  paces 
from  me  at  this  point,  to  see  Madame 
Lavalette  pass.  HaTing  slowly  reached 
the  highest  step,  I  went  into  the  chair 
that  stood  a  yard  or  two  distant ;  but 
no  chairman,  no  servant  was  Uiere. 
My  daughter  remained  standing  next 
to  the  vehicle,  while  a  sentry  at  six 
paces  distant,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on 
me.  A  violent  degree  of  agitation 
began  to  mingle  with  my  astonishment. 
My  looks  were  directed  towards  the 
sentry's  musket,  like  those  of  a  serpent 
towards  its  prey.  It  almost  seemed  to 
me  that  I  held  that  musket  in  my 
grasp.  At  the  first  motion,  at  the  first 
noise,  I  was  resolved  to  seize  it.  I 
felt  as  if  I  possessed  the  strength  of 
ten  men  ;  and  I  should  most  certainly 
have  killed  any  one  who  might  have 
attempted  to  lay  hands  on  me.  This 
terrible  situation  lasted  about  two 
minutes ;  but  they  seemed  to  me  as 
long  as  a  whole  night.  At  last  I  heard 
Bonneville's  voice  saying  to  me^  *  One 
of  the  chairmen  was  not  punctual, 
but  I  have  found  another.'  At  the 
same    instant,  I  felt  myself  raised. 
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The  chair  passed  through  the  great  with  to  the  right,  and  at  the  bofiomn 
court,  aod,  on  getting  out,  turned  to  |  which  is  a  pile  of  wood.  Stop  tben.' 
the  rizht.  We  proceeded  to  the  (juai .  I  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  giddiaa 
des(McTres,  facing  the  Ruede  Elarlay.  •  when  I  saw  M.  Bandus  knock  at  de 
Theie  the  chair  stopped ;  and  my  j  door  of  the  minister  for  foreign  t&sn 
friend  Bandus  coming  up  and  offehug !  the  duke  de  Richelieu.  While  hew 
roe  his  arm,  said  aloud,  *You  know, !  utking  to  the  porter,  wholndtfaras 
roadame,  you  haTe  a  visit  to  pay  to  the '  his  head  out  of  his  lodge,  I  puKd  1 
president.'    I  got  out,  and  he  pointed  !  rapidly  by.     '  Where  is  that  mang^ 


to  a  cabriolet  that  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance in  that  dark  street.    I  jumped 
into  it,  and  the  driver  said   to  me, 
'  Give  roe  my  whip.'     1  looked  for  it 
in  vain ; — he  had  dropped  it    '  Never 
mind,'  said  my  companion.    A  motion 
of  the  leins  made  the  horse  start  off  in 
a  quick  trot.     In  passing  by,  1  saw 
Josephine  on  the    quai,    her    liands 
clasped    and    fervently    oflfering    up 
prayers  to  God.   We  crossed  the  Pont 
St.  Michael,  and   were  soon  behind 
the  Odcon   theatre.    It  was  not  till 
then  that  I  breathed  at  ease.     In  look- 
ing at  the  driver  of  the  cabriolet,  how 
great  was  my  astonishment  to  recognise 
count  Chassenon,  who  said, '  You  have 
behind  you  four  double-barrelled  pis- 
tols,  well   loaded  ;  1  hope  you  will 
make  use  of  them — and  woe  to  him 
that  shall  attempt  to  stop  )Our  flight !' 
We  entered  the  new  Iloulevard  at  the 
comer  of  the  Hue  Plumet :  there  we 
stopped.     During    the  way,    I  had 
thrown  off  all  my  female  attire,  and 
put  on  a  servant's  dicky  great-coat 
with  a  round  silver-laced  hat ;  and  M. 
Bandus  joining  us  again,  I  took  leave 
of  M.  de  Chassenon,  and  modestly 
followed    my  new  master.      It  was 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  it  poured 
with  min ;  the  night  was  extremely 
dark,   and  the  solitude  complete  in 
that  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
M.  uandus  went  on  so  rapidly  tliat  it 
was  not  without  trouble  I  kept  up  with 
him ;  but  at  length,  after  an  hour's  walk, 
in  which  I  had  lost  a  shoe,  we  arrived  in 
the  Hue  de  Grenelle,  where  M.  Bandus 
stopped  and  said,  <  I  am  going  to  enter 
a  nobleman's  hotel.    While  I  speak 
to  the  porter,  get  into  the  court,     x  ou 
will  find  a  staircase  on  your  left  hand. 
Go  up  to  the  highest  stoiy.  Go  through 
a  dark  passage  which  you  will  meet 


ing  r'  cried  the  porter.     <  It  is  my  » 
\-ant,*  said  he.     I  quickly  went  nps 
the  third  floor»  and  reached  the  pus 
that  had  been  described  to   me.  I 
was  scarcely  there,   when  I  heard  thi 
rustling  of  a  silk  gown.     I  felt  mrseil 
gently  Uken  by  the  ann»  and  puAd 
into  an  apartment,  the  door  of  iducb 
was  immediately  shut  upon  me.  I 
stepped  up  to  a  Are,  which  cast  a  &iet 
light  around  the  room  ;  and  batin; 
placed  my  hands  upon  the  stove  to 
warm  myself,  I  found  a  candlenck 
and  a  bundle  of  matches.     I  guesed 
that  I  might  light  a  candle ;  and  haviog 
done  so,  I  examined  my  new  abode. 
On  a  chest  of  drawers  I  found  a  paper, 
on  which  was  written,  *  Make  no  noise, 
never  open  your  window  but  in  tbe 
nijght;  wear  slippers  of  list,  and  wait 
with  patience.' ' — ^The  mystery  was  sooe 
explained,  he  was  sheltered  under  tb« 
roof  of  M.  Bresson,  treasurer  for  the 
depaitment  of  foreign  afbirs,  a  fonser 
deputy  of  the    national   conventwa, 
who  had  been  proscribed  for  voting 
against  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.    Hii 
wife,  having  found  refuge  with  him  ins 
family  among  tlie  mountains  of  Voiges, 
who  faithfully  protected  them  darisg 
two  years,  baa  made  a  vow  to  san 
some  political  offender,  if  sodi  wcR 
ever  thrown  in  her  way  ;  and  she  now 
fulfilled  it.     M.  Bresson  appeared  not 
long  afterwards  ;  he  had  just  quitted 
the  drawing-ioom  of  the  minister,  and 
had  witnessed  the  consternation  e^i- 
bited  when  the  escape  was  announced 
'  Not  a  soul,'  he  added,  '  will  go  to 
bed  to  night  at  the  Tuileries ;  vov 
flight  is  believed  to  be  the  signal  for 
the  explosion  of  a  great  plotl  opes 
only  half  your  shutters,  and  if  yo> 
catch  cold,  put  your  head  into  thii 
closet  when  you  cough.* 
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The  discovery  of  Lavalette's  escape 
from  the  conciergerie  had  beea  most 
rapid.    Scarcely   had  he  passed  the 
outer  gate,  when  the  gaoler  entered  bis 
cell,  and  retired,  as  it  had  been  fore- 
seen  he  would  do,  on  hearing  a  noise 
behind  the  screen.    In  about  five  mi- 
nutes afterwards  he  returned ;    and 
although  the  noise  was  repeated,  he 
looked  behind  the  screen,  perceived 
niadame  Lavalette,  dashed  through  the 
door  with  an  exclamation  that  he  was 
ruined,  left  the  skirts  of  his  coat  in 
her  hands  when  she  sought  to  retain 
him,    and  despatched   turnkeys    and 
gendarmes   in  general  pursuit.    The 
sedan  was  overtaken,  but  it  contained 
only  Josephine  ;  and  during  the  night, 
the  houses  of  every  friend,  acfjuaint^ 
ance,    and   official   connexion,    were 
searched   ineffectually.      On  the  fol- 
foUowing  day  the  barriers  were  shut ; 
and  Madame  Lavalette  was  subjected 
to  examination,  treated  with  cruel  se« 
verity,  and  put  into  solitary  confine- 
ment.   Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  Messrs. 
Bruce  and   Hutchinson,  ail  English, 
having  agreed  to  complete  the  work 
of  deliverance  by  conveying  the  count 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  French  autho- 
rities, it  was  at  eight  in  the  morning 
of  January  the  lo3i,  1816,  tliat,  afler 
taking  leave  of  his  friends  the  Bressons, 
Lavalette,  in  the  uniform  of  the  British 
guards,  stepped  into  Sir  R.  Wilson's 
gig,  Mr.  Hutchinson  being  on  horse- 
back.   As  the  shops  were  open,  and 
the  streets  fuU^  the  dress  of  the  guards 
drew  a  salute  from  every  English  sol- 
dier they  passed  ;  and  two  officers  ap- 
peared struck  with  surprise  at  seeing  a 
comrade  with  whom  they  were  unac- 
quainted in  company  with  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son.    On  the  right  and  left  of  the  Bar- 
ribre  de  Clichy  were  two  guard-houses, 
occupied  respectively  by  French  and 
English,  who  drew  up  under  arms  as 
the  carriage  approached;  the  former 
luckily  were  national  guards,  of  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  of  the  city  to  that  of 
which  Lavalette  was  an  inhabitant,  and 
who  were  not  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
acquainted  with  his  person.     *  At  last, 
next  morning/ continues  the  fugitive, 


'  at  seven  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Valen* 
ciennes,  the  last  French  city  on  that 
line  of  frontier.  I  was  beginning  to 
feel  more  easy,  when  the  postmaster 
told  us  to  go  and  get  our  passports  exa- 
mined by  the  captain  of  the  gendar- 
merie. Fortunately  the  officer  signed 
the  passports  without  rising  from  hit 
bed.  We  got  clear  of  the  gate,  and 
flying  along  the  Brussels  road,  reached 
the  frontier — we  were  on  the  Belgian 
territory  —  I  was  saved  !'  Lavalette 
found  an  asylum  first  at  Munich,  and 
subsequently  at  Augsburg;  and  after  a 
six  years'  outlawry,  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France,  where  he  died  1 830. 
A  severe  blow  awaited  his  return ;  the 
reason  of  Madame  Lavalette  had  been 
affected  by  her  sufferings  and  anxiety ; 
and  some  years  passed  before  she  could 
resume  the  duties  of  domestic  life. 

The  Fapedition  to  Algieny  1816. 
Lord  Exmouth  had  succeeded,  in  a 
former  embassy  to  the  savage  rulers  of 
the  Barbary  states,  in  obtaining  the 
release  from  slavery -of  1792  Christian 
people  of  various  nations ;  but  the  Al- 
gerine  government  soon  after,  out  of  re- 
venge, caused  the  massacre  of  a  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  coral  fishery 
at  Bona,  a  trade  under  the  especisd 
protection  of  England.    A  fleet*  there- 
fore, was  speedily  fitted  out,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  sail,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  same  in- 
trepid admiral,  himself  being  in  the 
Queen  Charlotte;  and  this  force  ar- 
rived  off  Algiers,  August  16,    1816. 
M.  Salami,  an  Egyptian  of  respectable 
character  and  talents,  was  sent  in  a  boat 
to  the  Mole  on  that  day  with  a  paper 
of  terms;  to  which  if  tne  dey  agreed 
in  two  hours,  he  was  to  hoist  a  signal, 
and  a  deputation  would  go  ashore  to 
conclude  a  treaty ;  but  should  he  not 
give  his  assent  by  that  time,  Salami 
was  to  return  to  the  fleet.    Half  an 
hour  beyond  the  appointed  moment 
having  elapsed,  the  messenger  ordered 
the  men  to  row  him  back :  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  then  bristling  with 
cannon,  and  the  soldiers  were  at  their 
posts,  ready  to  obey  the  first  command 
to  fire.    Perhaps  tne  simple  language 
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of  Salam6  himself  will  here  best  de- 
scribe what  ensued.  ^Mr.  Burgess, 
the  flag-lieutenant,  hating  agreed  with 
me,  we  hoisted  the  signal,  that  '  no 
answer  had  been  given,'  and  began  to 
row  away  towards  the  Queen  Charlotte. 
At  this  time,  1  was  very  anxious  to  get 
out  of  danger ;  for,  knowing  their  per- 
fidious character,  and  observing  that 
lord  Exroouth,  on  his  seeing  our  signal, 
gave  orders  to  the  fleet  to  bear  up  for 
the  attack,  I  had  great  fear  that  they 
would  fire  upon  us ;  in  short,  till  I 
reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  I  was 
more  dead  than  alive.  After  I  had 
given  my  report  to  the  admiral,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  his  lordship  was 
altered  fit>m  what  I  left  him  in  the 
morning ;  for  I  knew  his  manner  was 
in  general  mild  ;  and  now  be  seemed 
to  me  aiUfightful,  as  a  fierce  lion, 
which  had  been  chained  in  its  cage, 
and  was  set  at  liberty.  His  lordship's 
answer  to  me  was,  '  Never  mind,  we 
shall  see  now ;'  and  at  the  same  time 
he  turned  towards  the  officers  saying, 
'  Be  ready.'  The  Queen  Charlotte 
passed  through  all  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries, without  firing  a  gun.  There 
were  many  thousand  Turks  and  Moors 
looking  on,  astonished  to  see  so  large 
a  ship  coming  all  at  once  inside  of 
the  mole,  without  caring  for  any  thing. 
The  ship,  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
took  up  a  position  opposite  the  head 
of  the  mole,  and  we  let  go  the  anchor 
at  three  quarters  past  two  o'clock, 
within  100  yards  of  the  battery.  About 
three,  the  Algerines  of  the  eastern  bat- 
tery fired  the  first  shot  at  the  Impreg- 
nable ;  when  Lord  Exmouth,  having 
seen  only  the  smoke  of  the  gun,  cried, 
'  That  will  do ;  fire,  my  fine  fellows  !' 
Before  his  lordship  had  well  finished 
these  words,  our  broadside  was  given 
with  great  cheering,  and  repeated  three 
times  within  five  minutes,  and  the 
other  ships  did  the  same.  This  first 
fire  was  so  terrible,  that  more  than 
500  persons  were  killed  by  it ;  and  I 
saw  the  people  running  away  under 
the  walls  like  dogs,  walking  upon 
their  feet  and  hands.  Upon  the  com- 
mencement  of   the  attack,  the  sky 


became  darkened  by  the  smoke,  tf« 
sun  eclipsed,  and  the  boriion  dreuy. 
My  ears  being  deafened  by  the  rmrcf 
the  guns,  and  his  lordship  ueiceiiiBg 
my  situation,  he  said,  '  You  have  doM 
your  duty.  Salami  ;  now  go  bdov.' 
Upon  which  I  began  to  descend  fioa 
the  quarterdeck,  quite  terrified,  wd 
not  sure  that  I  should  reach  the  eock* 
pit  alive ;  for  it  was  most  tremendosi 
to  hear  the  crashing  of  the  shot,  sid 
to  witness  the  activity  and  ooorage  d 
English  seamen  during  battle !  Wlifle 
near  the  hatchway,  I  saw  that  the  coo- 
panies  of  the  two  guns  nearest  to  ii 
wanted  some  wadding,  but  not  having 
it,  two  of  them  cut  ofl*  the  breasts  d 
their  jackets  where  the  buttons  iR* 
and  rammed  them  into  the  gnns  in- 
stead of  wadding.  During  all  the  tiw 
of  the  battle  not  one  seaman  appesfsd 
tired ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  looger 
it  lasted,  the  more  cheerfulness  m 
pleasure  were  amongst  them.  Seveial 
of  the  guns  now  became  so  hot  thtt^ 
when  fired,  they  recoiled  with  their 
carriages,  and  fixed  the  wheels  into  the 
flooring  of  the  deck ;  others  were  thiowD 
out  of  their  carriages  and  rendered 
useless. 

'At  eleven  at  night  lord  Exmouth 
having  observed  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  Algerine  navy,  and  tlie  strongat 
part  of  their  batteries,  made  signals  to 
the  fleet,  to  move ;  and  thus,  vrith  a 
favourable  breeze,  vre  cut  our  cabki 
and  made  sail.  I  went  on  the  poop 
to  observe  the  effect  of  our  shot  oo 
the  enemy's  batteries,  and  saw  tbi 
enemy's  ships,  together  with  the  staft* 
houses  within  the  mole,  burning  li- 
pid ly.  The  blaze  illuminated  aU  the 
bay,  and  the  view  was  really  most 
awful  and  beautifiil.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  now  nothing  but  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  I  observed  a  number  of 
people  dragging  the  dead  bodies  oat 
When  I  met  his  lordship  again.  Mi 
voice  was  quite  hoarse,  and  he  had 
two  slight  wounds,  one  in  the  cbeeki 
and  the  other  in  the  leg.  His  coat 
was  cut  up  by  musket-balls,  aad 
grape ;  and  was  behind,  as  if  scissois 
had  slit  it  to  pieces.    At  one  in  the 
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morning,  all  the  fleet  hating  anchored 
in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  admiral  Van 
Capellan  came  on  bmrd,  and  after 
congratulating  his  lordship,  said,  'My 
lord^  I  am  quite  happy  it  I  die  now, 
after  having  got  fiill  satisfaction  from 
these  pirates  ;  and  we  owe  a  great  deal 
to  your  lordship  for  your  gallant  posi- 
tion with  the  Queen  Charlotte,  which 
was  the  safety  and  protection  of  more 
than  500  persons  of  our  squadron/ 
Lord  Kxmouth  then  ga?e  a  grand  sup- 
per to  the  officers  of  the  ship ;  and 
then  every  body  went  to  sleep,  almost 
like  dead  men. 

•  Salame  was  sent  ofl"  again  next  day 
with  a  letter,  demanding  the  instant 
delivery  to  the  fleet  of  the  British  con- 
sul, all  Christian  slaves  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  dey,  and  a  sum  of  money 
to  compensate  the  losses  occasioned 
to  the  British ;  on  peril  of  an  assault 
b^  bombs,  which  would  go  far  to  an- 
luhilate  the  city.  The  dey,  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  this,  despatched  the  captain 
of  the  port  and  the  Swedish  consul,  to 
assure  lord  Exmouth  that  all  his  de- 
mands should  be  satisfied,  if  due  time 
were  allowed.  The  British  consul 
was  sent  to  the  fleet  on  the  29th,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  kept  in  chains, 
deprived  of  his  property,  and  other- 
wise ill-treated ;  and  he  went  back  to 
the  town,  accompanied  by  captain 
Brisbane  and  Salami,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  final  departure.  'At  three 
p.  M.,'  continues  Salami,  'we  arrived 
inside  the  mole,  where  the  dockyard, 
arsenal,  and  storehouses,  had  been  al- 
most destroyed ;  and  on  going,  after 
landing,  to  the  top  of  the  consul's 
house,  we  saw  that  there  was  not  a 
building  which  had  not  been  damaged 
by  our  shots.  About  four,  the  captain 
of  the  port  came  to  take  us  to  the 
dey's  palace.  The  dey  was  in  a  nar^ 
row  gallery,  open  sto  the  sea,  on  the 
third  floor,  where  he  was  seated  with 
crossed  naked  legs,  on  a  high  Turkish 
soki,  and  having  a  long, pipe  in  his 
liand.'  After  a  long  conference  be- 
tween captain  Brisbane  and  the  dey^ 
during  which  Salamd  acted  as  inter- 


preter, the  dey,  who  had  shown  much 
pettishness  throughout,  agreed  to  send 
all  the  slaves  that  were  in  town  on 
board  the  fleet  without  delay,  together 
with   382,500   dollars,    the    cost    to 
which  the  kings  of   Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia had  been  put  by  the  Algerine 
piracies ;  and  such  slaves  as  were  in 
the  interior  were  to  follow  in  a  day  or 
two*    The  dey  being  at  length  called 
upon  to  apologize  to  the  British  con- 
sul for  having  treated  him  in  a  man- 
ner contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
to  pay  him  3000  dollars  for  the  pro- 
perty of  which  he  had  been  deprived, 
after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  com- 
plied ;  and  on  the  30th,  Salami  was 
again  sent  on  shore  to  receive   the 
slaves.    '  When  I  anived  on  shore,' 
says  he,  '  it  was  the  most  pitiful  sight 
to  see  in  what  a  horrible  state  these 
more  than  1000  poor  wretches  were ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  describe  their 
joy  and  cheerfulness.    When  our  boats 
came  inside  the  mole,  1  wished  to  re- 
ceive them  by  number,  but  could  not, 
because  they  directly  began  to  throw 
themselves  in  by  crowds ;  and  when 
we  were  shoving  with  them  off  the 
shore,  they  all  at  once  took  ofi*  their 
caps,  and  shouted  in  Italian,  *Long 
live  the  king  of  England,  and    the 
English  admiral!'    Some  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  had  been  for  thirty- 
five  years  in  slavery ;  and  I  only  wish 
to  present  a  notion  of  their  cruel  treat- 
ment, by  mentioning  the  following  : 
When   the  Barbary  pirates   take   an 
European  vessel,  they  put  all  on  board 
in  chains.    There  are  three  classes  of 
chains ;  the  one  hundred  pounders  for 
strong  men,  the  sixty  for  old   men, 
and    the   thirty  for   young    persons. 
These  are  placed  round  the  body  as  a 
sash,  with  a  piece  of  chain  on  the  right 
leg,  joined  by  a  ring  to  the  foot.  Thus 
these  poor  slaves  must  work,  sleep, 
and  live  always  with  these  chains; 
the  marks  of  which  I  have  seen  rouikl 
their  bodies  in  deep  furrows,  which 
become  black,  and  as  hard  as  bone. 
Being  thus  manacled,  they  are  sent 
to  cut  stone  from  the  mountains,  fell 
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trees,  cany  sand  and  stones  for  build* 
ing,  or  move  guns  from  one  place  to 
another.* 

When  the  transports  had  anchored 
near  the  Queen  Charlotte,  the  slaves 
came  on  deck,  shouting  for  joy;  and 
they  vrerc  found  to  amount  to  1083  of 
all  nations.  In  the  end,  128  more  vrere 
released  ;  which,  \)i-ith  the  1792  before 
recovered  by  lord  £xmouth,  made  a 
total  of  3003  souls.  At  length  the 
gallant  admiral  having  received  full 
compensation  in  money  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  placed  357,000 
dollars  on  board  the  Severn  for  the 
king  of  Sicily,  and  25,000  in  the 
Heron  for  the  kins  of  Sardinia,  sailed 
from  Algiers  with  all  the  fleet,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  6th  of 
October,  after  an  absence  from  Eng- 
land of  only  two  months  and  eight 
days. 

'Mission  to  Ashantce,  1817.  This 
powerful  barbaric  nation  of  Africa  was 
first  known  to  the  Europeans  in  1700 ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1811  that  the 
British,  having  now  the  settlement  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, found  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
Quaroina  the  king.  It  was  agreed 
therefore  by  our  government,  that  Mr. 
Bowditch  and  three  other  gentlemen 
should  cross  from  Cape  Coast  to  Coo- 
massie,  the  Ashantee  capital,  where 
they  arrived  May  19.  The  deputation 
was  received  with  great  pomp,  and  a 
malefactor  instantly  put  to  the  torture, 
*  to  gratify  the  strangers ;'  the  four 
were  then  ushered  forwards  by  above 
5000  warriors,  brandishing  their  sci- 
mitars, and  firing  guns,  towaids  the 
ground  where  the  king  had  stationed 
himself.  *The  king,  his  tributaries, 
and  captains,'  says  Mr.  Bowditch, 
'  were  resplendent  in  the  distance, 
surrounded  by  attendants  of  every 
description,  and  fronted  by  a  mass  of 
warriors.  More  than  a  hundred  bands 
burst  forth  on  our  arrival,  with  the 
peculiar  airs  of  their  &vourite  chieft ; 
the  horns  flourished  defiance  with  the 
beating  of  innumerable  drams  and 
metal  instraments,  and  then  yielded 


for  a  while  to  the  soft  breathingi  c 
long  flutes,  which  were  truly  kaiiBt 
nious.  At  least  a  handled  \vs 
umbrellas,  which  -  could  shelter  i»7 
persons  each,  were  sprung  up  xc 
down  by  the  bearers  with  briliii:' 
effect,  being  made  of  the  most  sM 
cloths  and  silks,  and  crowned  «: 
crescenu,  pelicans,  elephants,  v^ 
swords,  of  gold ;  while  innuauMf 
smaller  ones,  of  various  cdooi 
stripes,  were  crowded  in  the  ux- 
vals. 

The   prolonged    flourishes  of  t» 
horns,  and    a    deafening    lumoh  tf 
drums,  announced  tliat  we  were  ip- 
proaching  the  king.     We  wereaM; 
passing   the   principal  officers  of  Iv 
household  :  the  chHmberlain,  thepi^ 
coin  blower,  the  capuin  of  the  ma- 
sengers,  the  captain  for  royal  cxcca* 
tions,  the  captain  of  the  market,  tu 
keeper  of  the  royal  burial-ground,  uc 
the  master  of  the  bands,  sat  sumwiMki! 
by  a  retinue  and   splendour,  vbicb 
bespoke  the  dignity  and  importsBCf 
of  their  posts.      Iiie  ezecnuooer,  1 
man  of  immense  size,  wore  a  massivt 
gold  hatchet  on   his  breail;  and  ibf 
execution*stool  was  held  before  hia- 
clotted  in  blood,  and -jMitly  oofcmi 
with  a  cawl  of  fiit.     The  king's  km 
linguists  were  encircled  by  a  spleiH 
dour  inferior  to  none  ;  and  their  pecu- 
liar insignia,  gold  canes^  were  elefiifd 
in  all  directions,  tied  in  bundles,  like 
fiisces.    The  keeper  of  the  iressuy 
added  to  his  own  magnificence  by  ik 
ostentatious  display  of  his  service :  the 
blow-pan  boxes,  scales,  and  weighiiy 
were  of  solid  gold.     A  delay  of  mat 
minutes,   whilst    we     sererally  ap- 
proached to  receive  the  king's  hud, 
afforded  us  a  thorough  view  of  Qoft* 
mina.     His  deportment  especially  ci- 
cited  my  attention :  his  manners  wae 
majestic,  yet  courteous,  and  he  did  nsi 
allow  his  sorpriie  to  beguile  him  fori 
moment  of  tne  composure  of  the  mo- 
narch.    He   appeared    about  thii^- 
eight  years  of  age,  was  somewhat  cor- 
puleut,  and   possessed  a  benevokBt 
countenance.     Ue  wore    a    fillet  of 
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aggry  beads  round  his  temples,  and 
had  a  necklace  and  bracelets ;  and  his 
fingers  weie  covered  with  rings.  His 
waistcloth  was  of  a  dark  green  silk^ 
a  pointeddiademwas  elegantly  painted 
in  while  on  his  forehead,  and  the  pat- 
tern of  an  epaulette  on  each  shoulaer*; 
and  an  ornament  like  a  full-blown  rose 
covered  his  whole  breast.  His  gold 
ankle-strings  were  of  delicate  work- 


but  the  greater  number  passed  us  with 
order  and  dignity,  some  slipping  one 
sandal,  some  both,  some  turning  round 
after  taking  each  of  us  by  the  hand  ; 
the  attendants  of  others  knelt  before 
them,  throwing  dust  upon  their  heads; 
and  the  Moors  apparently  vouchsafed 
us  a  blessing.  It  was  nearly  eight 
o'clock  before  the  king  approached. 
It  vTas  a  beautiful  starlight  night,  and 


roanship,  and  his  sandals,  of  soft  white  I  the  torches  which  preceded  him  dis- 

■  I  ■  V*.V  ■'  1  1^1  41  i*V*  4* 


leather,  were  embossed  with  sapphires 
lie  was  seated  in  a  low  chair,  richly 
ornamented  with  gold,  having  a  pair  of 
gold  castanets  on  his  finger  and  thumb, 
wliich  he  clapped  to  enforce  silence, 
while  his  numerous  guards  waved 
elephants'  tails  and  plumes  of  feathers 
like  a  small  cloud  before  biro. 

Having  passed  on,  and  reached  the 
end  of  the  vast  place  of  assembly,  we 
were  desired  to  seat  ourselves  under  a 
tree,  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
king  and  all  his  officers  in  turn.    The 
chief  officers  dismounted  as 'they  ar- 
rived within  thirty  yards  of  us,  their 
principal    captains    preceding    them, 
and  a  body  of  soldiers  following  with 
their  arms  reversed  ;  then  came  their 
bands,  gold    canes,  pipes,   and   ele- 
phants' tails.     The  chief,  with  a  small 
body-guard  under  his  umbrella,  was 
generally  supported  around  the  waist 
by  the  hands  of  his  fiivourite  slave; 
whilst  captains  halloed  his  warlike 
deeds  ana  strone  names,  which  were 
reiterated  with  the  voices  of  stentors 
by  those  before  and  behind.  Old  cap- 
tains of  secondary  rank  were  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  strong  slaves ;  but  a 
more  interesting  sight  was  presented  in 
the  young  caboceers,  five  and  six  years 
of  age,  who,  overweighed   by  orna- 
ments, were  carried  in  the  same  man- 
ner under  canopies.  A  band  of  Fetish- 
men,  or  priests,  wheeled  round  and 
round  as  they  passed,  with  amazing 
velocity.    Manner  was  as  various  as 
ornament ;  some  danced  by  with  irre- 
sistible bufibonery ;  some  with  a^ges- 
ture  and  carriage  of   defiance ;  *  one 
distinguished  caboceer  performed  the 
war-dance,  with  a  large  spear,  which 


played  the  splendour  of  his  regalia, 
and  made  the  human  trophies  of  the 
soldiers  more  awfully  imposing.  He 
stopped  to  inquire  our  names  a  second 
time,  and  to  wish  us  a  good  night, 
which  he  did  in  a  mild  and  deliberate 
manner:  and  was  followed  by  his 
aunts,  cousins,  and  others  of  his  fa- 
mily, having  rows  of  fine  gold  chains 
around  their  necks.  Numerous  chiefs 
succeeded,  and  it  was  long  before  we 
were  at  liberty  to  retire;  when  we 
agreed  in  estimating  the  number  of 
warriors  we  had  seen  at  30,000. 

The  party,  some  time  afler,  were 
present    tt  the  grand    annual    cere- 
monial of  yam-gathering,  which  is  a 
species  of  saturnalia,  and  a  period  of 
complete  licence.   On  one  of  the  days, 
all  the  heads  of  the  kings  and  ca« 
boceers  whose  states  had  been  con- 
quered, from  Sai  Tootoo  to  the  pre- 
sent  reign,    were  displayed  by  two 
parties  of  executioners,   who  passed 
in  an  impassioned    dance,    clashing 
their  knives  on  the  skulls,  in  which 
sprigs  of  thyme  were  inserted  to  keep 
the  spirits  from  troubling  the  king. 
On  another  day  a  large  quantity  of 
rum  vTas  ordered  to  be  poured  into 
brass  pans,    in  various  parts  of  the 
town,  the  crowd  pressing  around,  and 
drinking  like  hogs;  freemen  and  slaves, 
women  and  children,  striking,  kicking, 
and  trampling  each  other  under  foot, 
and  many  fialling  head  foremost  into 
the  pans.    In  less  than  an  hour,  ex- 
cepting the  principal  men,  not  a  sober 
person  was  to  be  seen,  whether  man, 
woman  or  child !    On  another  day, 
one  hundred  culprits  were  barbarously 
executed  for  the  amusement  of  the 


grazed  us  at  every  bouna  he  made ;  1  crowd  :  several  slaves  were  also  sacri- 
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SiL'i  .1  r.*io:::T-!  *  'j-r*'..cr;  (ad- 
ir.i'.i.r.z  'as  •»*:  rl'j,  •.'•  -  m^r.Jes:  in- 
j^itUt  of  *kv^-;.  J,  -rt-.etr.er  i;.e  ex- 
ciuL.M:%  f.f  a  res-^.ktt'i  f.>rei»n  sc.vi- 
tude  for  a  d'.rritsix  i'j*:*:  &o  fraught 
wilh  tviU  of  the  most  niaii^nar.l  kind. 
fiC  FiOl  beiiei'ici&l,  raii'.fir  tha:t  other- 
wise, to  the  iriteresti  of  ti'.e  coloured 
trit>es.  '  The  deceas':  of  a  person  is  an- 
nounced by  a  di&ch'irse  of  mubketry 
proportionate  to  hi^  rar.k.  or  the  wealth 
of  his  family,  in  an  instant  you  see 
a  crowd  of  sUves  burst  from  the  house, 
and  run  towards  the  bush,  flattermg 
themselves  that  the  hindmost,  or  those 
surprised  in  the  house,  will  furnish 
the  human  victims  for  sacrifice,  if 
they  can  but  secrete  themselves  until 
the  rile  is  over.  'J1ie  body  is  then 
handsomely  dressed  in  silk  and  gold^ 
and  laid  out  on  the  bed,  with  the 
richest  clothes  beside  it.  One  or  t«vo 
slaves  are  safjrificed  at  the  door  of  the 
house.  On  the  death  of  a  king,  his 
brothers,  sons,  and  nephews,  aflectin;^ 
tcmprnry  insanity,  burst  forth  with 
muskets,  and  fire  promiscuously  among 
the  crowd  ;  even  a  roan  of  rank,  if 
they  meet  him,  is  their  victim  ;  nor  is 
their  murder  of  him  or  of  any  other 
visited,  or  prevented  ;  the  scene  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Few  persons 
of  rank  dare  to  stir  from  their  houses 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days  ;  but 
they  n^ligiously  drive  forth  all  their 
^'Msuls  and  slaves,  as  the  most  ac- 
ceptable composition  for    their  own 


T\«  kiac^f  Ocfis  ire  it:  ^ 
^  i."d<=7^  CO  ik2§  iamb,  to  the  noBbv 
-.c  £.-.  ibz-i-ed  cr  more,  and  «obb 
z  a:^^2&r.:«.  I  was  assured  by  » 
Wkl,  -J-^:  \he  oSenoz  far  Sai  Qa- 
=  :^  vu  repeated  weekly  far  dM 
-ZiZ^i'i;  and  that  200  tlavei  «a 
&a.:r.f^:rfj.  a:.d  tweoiy-fiwe  bantbi 
pcaicf  ^red,  each  time.  Batthecfr 
:ox  for  L^e  king's  moiber,  the  RpR 
of  's.t  kingdom  during  the  mvuiaoi 
ihie  Fa'.tee^,  is  most  celebrated.  T^ 
k:cz  hixself  devoted  3000  ndaL 
«Li  twenty- 6 ve  barrels  of  pondff' 
The  Urze  towns  furnished  lOOnoai, 
and  twenty  barrels  of  powder  od; 
and  most  of  the  snocUer  towns  ten  «» 
!imf,  and  two  barrels  of  powder  ack' 
Mr.  Bo wd Itch  estimates  the  Doubs 
of  military  in  Ashantce  at  204,000. 

Shipwrt-cks  of  the  Aicette  mi  Mh 
dyta,  1317.  The  two  mcbocMr 
events  in  question  are  biought  l^ 
geiher  for  the  sake  of  contnistiog  tbe 
good  consequences  of  discipline,  manl 
management,  and  a  trust  in  PKrri- 
dence,  with  the  evils  retnllio;  fioa 
the  neglect  of  order^  and  an  at- 
tempt to  live  without  God  in  the 
world.  Lord  Amherst  wu  ifinraiB; 
from  his  embassy  to  Chinas  on  beard 
the  Alceste  frigate,  Captain  Maznd. 
when  the  vessel  struck,  Febmazy  1& 
1817,  on  a  reef  of  sunk  rocks,  ncv 
Ga:»par  island,  and  remained  im- 
movable. It  was  soon  too  evidcii, 
from  the  injuries  she  had  receiicd, 
that  any  attempt  to  get  her  off  wouU 
be  attended  with  fatal  conseqaeneei; 
so  that  the  best  bower-anchor  wai  Itf 
go  to  keep  her  fast,  and  the  paapi 
were  abandoned.  The  ambaswlor 
and  his  suite,  with  a  party  of  *«■>«*■ 
under  captaiu  Hoppner,  embarked  n 
soon  as  possible  for  Java,  in  the  btife 
and  cutter,  to  obtain  assistance ;  whca 
the  captain  and  crew  contrived  to  fit 
their  abode  on  the  island  of  P^ 
Leat,  and  to  gather  from  the  wieek  a 
sufficiency  of  stores  to  supply  the 
whole,  by  an  excellent  mansflcnwl. 
until  the  arrival  of  the  Temate.  TUi 
vessel,  despatched  by  lord  Amhenl« 
conveyed  the  party  salely  ftom  Ptals 
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Leaty  March  3rd,  and  landed  them 
safely  on  the  9th  at  Batam.  While 
on  the  island,  they  ^ere  forcibly  at- 
tacked by  the  piratical  Malays,  who 
burned  the  wreck,  and  occasioned  still 
greater  deprivations  to  the  crew  ;  but 
captain  Maxwell,  by  his  admirable 
arrangements,  preserved  his  officers 
and  men  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy, 
and  instructed  them,  by  his  own  ex- 
ample, to  rely  on  that  Power  which  is 
able  to  save,  however  dire  the  cala- 
mity that  oppresses.  Far  difTerent 
from  this  was  the  conduct  of  a  large 
portion  on  board  The  Meduia,  a 
French  frigate  of  forty-four  guns,  when 
she  met  with  a  misfortune  similar  to 
that  of  the  Alceste.  The  Medusa  had 
sailed  in  June,  1816,  from  Aix  in 
France,  with  400  persons,  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  settlement  on  the  African 
coast  between  cape  Blanco  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Gambia,  ceded  by  Bri- 
tain on  the  peace  of  1815.  Off  cape 
Finisterre,  the  ship  stranded  on  a 
sand-bank,  June  22.  Nothing  could 
exceed  tlie  consternation  of  all  on 
board  ;  and  as  six  boats  could  not 
take  on  board  400  men,  the  captain 
soon  drew  the  plan  of  a  raf^,  capable, 
as  it  was  said,  of  carrying  200  men, 
with  provisions  for  alt;  the  crews  of 
the  boats  (the  other  200),  to  come  at 
meal-time  to  the  raf^  for  their  rations. 
The  soldiers  were  the  first  sent  on  the 
raft :  they  wished  to  take  with  them 
their  muskets  and  some  rounds  of 
ammunition,  but  this  was  opposed, 
though  the  officers  kept  their  fowling- 
pieces  and  pistols.  In  all,  there  were 
on  the  raft  150  persons,  twenty-nine 
of  whom  were  sailors ;  there  was  one 
woman,  and  the  remainder  were  sol- 
diers. At  7  on  the  morning  of  the 
5ih  of  July  the  signal  of  departure 
was  given,  when  four  of  the  boats 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  the  raf^  soon 
followed,  towed  by  the  barge  and 
longboat.  The  party  on  the  raft, 
however,  were  sadly  off  for  provisions  ; 
several  casks  of  flour,  six  barrels  of 
wine,  and  two  small  casks  of  water 
had  been  put  upon  it ;'  but  the  weight 
bad  caused  it  to  sink  so  much,  that  it 


became  necessary  to  throw  the  flour 
into  the  sea.  The  people  were  packed 
so  closely  that  they  could  not  stir, 
and  every  where,  except  in  the  centre, 
the  water  rose  as  high  as  the  waist. 

After  proceeding  some  leagues,  first 
the  barge  and  then  the  longboat  threw 
off  the  tow-rope,  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  appeals  of  the  poor  creatures 
on  the  raft,  so  that  the  machine  was 
left  alone  on  the  vast  ocean.  '  Our 
consternation,'  says  a  survivor,  '  was 
beyond  description :  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  immediately  gave  themselves  up 
to  despair;  nor  could  we  of  the  ship's 
company  avoid  sharing  their  feats, 
though  we  showed  more  fortitude. 
When  quiet  was  a  little  restored,  we 
began  to  feel  severely  the  calls  of 
hunger;  and  after  we  had  taken  our 
first  meal,  which  consisted  of  biscuit- 
paste  and  wine,  we  fixed  on  the  quan- 
tity of  provisions  which  should  ha 
daily  distributed  to  each  man.  Many 
of  the  officers  now  employed  them- 
selves in  encouraging  the  soldiers 
to  take  revenge  on  their  companions 
when  they  should  reach  the  shore. 
Though  surrounded  by  dangers,  they 
felt  no  gratitude  to  the  Almighty  for 
having  supported  them  thus  long,  but, 
at  a  moment  when  they  most  needed 
his  protecting  arm,  their  minds  were 
fillea  with  anger  and  revenge,  and 
they  uttered  nothing  but  expressions 
of  rage.  In  the  evening  a  better  spirit 
prevailed ;  our  prayers  were  directed 
with  fervour  to  Heaven,  and  we  de- 
rived from  this  salutary  exercise  the 
comfort  of  hope.  Night  came  on, 
the  wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  rose 
The  waves  struck  with  violence  against 
the  raft,  and  always  threw  down  those 
that  were  unaccustomed  to  the  sea,  as 
indeed  were  most  of  our  companions. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  weather 
became  worse ;  the  waves  now  rolled 
over  us  and  threw  us  down  with  vio- 
lence ;  and  the  cries  of  the  people 
mingled  awfully  with  the  roanng  of 
the  waters.  About  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing tlie  sea  became  calm,  and  the  wind 
fell;  and  we  then  found  that  twelve 
had  slipped  between  the  openings  of 


oi  irjfcir  aiiuanon  oy  am. King.  x\us(i- 
ing  tfAvard!^  a  cask  of  wiiie,  riiid  making 
a  l.in:e  )io!e  in  it,  they  drank  a  con- 
siderable quantity  ;  and  in  the  empty 
state  of  their  stomachs,  the  wine  so 
f'xcited  them,  that  they  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  officers,  and  then 
111  destroy  the  raft.  \N  ith  this  design, 
rise  of  them  moved  to  the  edge  >\iih  a 
hoarding  huichof,  and  began  to  strike 
at  the  rope* :  we  therefore  rushed  upon 
this  ringleader,  and  thoi.';;h  he  m:ide  a 
de«>peiate  resistance,  despatclied  him. 
Some  passengers  and  subalii  rns  now 
hnppsly  joint  d  Us,  for  tlie  mutineers 
were  goin^  to  make  a  genera!  attack 
iMi  us,  and  the  fight  became  general. 
During  the  contest,  in  whicli  beveral 
perished,  the  wretches  threw  into  the 
sen,  together  with  her  husband,  the 
uiifurtunatc  woman  who  was  on  boiird  ; 
Messrs.  Correal d  and  I^viUette,  how- 
ever, plunged  and  saved  them,  and 
the  tumult  being  shortly  after,  to 
all  appearance,  subdued,  many  asked 
pardon  of  us  on  their  knees.  But  when 
almost  midnight,  the  soldiers  again 
rushed  upon  us  with  the  fury  of  mad* 
men  ;  and  such  of  them  as  had  no 
:trm<i,  bit  their  adversaries  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  Having  at  length  re- 
pulsed some,  and  appeased  others,  we 
were  again  for  a  time  in  peace. 

'  The  manner  in  which  we  were  se- 
verally afl'ected  this  night  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.    Mr.  Savigny  had  most 


ouicers  saia  lo   mm,   '  i 
we  have  been   deserted 
but  don't  be  afraid,  I   h 
ten  to  the  gOTernory  and 
we  shall  be  in  safety.' 
illusions  did    not   last 
because  the  noise  and  c( 
,  us  constantly  broke   tlv 
I  returned  on  us,  and  alw 
'  force,  during  the  whole 
j     •  ()n   the   return  of  < 
that  sixty-five  bad  perisl 
I  night ;  but  we  had  on! 
'  our  party,    and    not  a 
s  This  wonderful  different 
^  ascribed  to  the  comparal 
mind  we  displayed  ;  an< 
ing  proof  of  the  power 
of  resisting  evil,  if  he 
way  to  despaii .       We 
one  cask  of  wine  to  be  di 
sixty  men,  and  it  was  n< 
fore  to  put  ourselves  c 
a  nee.     For  forty-eight 


taken  nothing  solid,  and 


( 

i 

on  making  every  possib 
>  catch  some  fish  ;  we  m 
I  the  soldier's  t.igs,  bu 
dicw  them  under  the  raf 
bayonet  also,  to  catch  i 
shaik  bit  at  and  straightc 
tried  to  support  existen 
on  the  dead  bodies  of 
nions ;  while  others  f^m 
diers'  belts  and  cartridge 
day  was  calm,  and   oui 
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and  thirst,  standing  in  water  up  to  our 
knees,  and  not  able  to  take  rest  but  in 
that  position,  we  boi-e  in  our  looks  the 
marks  of  approaching  death.  The 
morning  of  the  fourth  day  after  our 
departure  from  the  frigate,  presented 
to  our  view  the  dead  bodies  of  twelve 
of  our  companions  who  had  expired 
during  the  night:  all  these  with  the 
exception  of  one  were  committed  to 
the  deep.  This  day  also  was  fine,  and 
our  minds  again  began  to  indulge  in 
hopes ;  about  four  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, a  shoal  of  flying-fish  passed  under 
the  raft,  aad  a  great  number  of  them 
got  entangled  in  the  spaces  between 
the  timbers^  we  threw  ourselves  upon 
them  and  caught  about  200.  We  im- 
mediately returned  thanks*  to  God  for 
this  unhoped  for  relief;  and  felt  greatly 
refreshed  by  the  meal  they  afforded 
us.  Had  it  not  been  for  another  re- 
bellion, we  might  have  passed  a  com- 
fortable night;  but  some  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  negroes,  who  had  hi- 
therto taken  no  part  with  the  muti- 
neers, formed  a  plot  to  throw  us  all 
into  the  sea,  in  order  to  get  posses- 
sion of  a  bag  of  money,  which  we  had 
tied  to  the  mast-head,  as  a  common 
fund  to  be  made  use  of,  should  we 
reach  the  land  I  We  were  again,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  take  arms,  and  were 
supported  by  the  sailors,  who  seized 
the  ringleader  and  threw  him  into  the 
sea.  A  desperate  combat  ensued,  and 
the  fetal  raft  was  quickly  piled  with  dead 
bodies;  but  at  length  the  mutineers 
being  repulsed,  and  quiet  restored,  we 
endeavoured  to  take  a  little  sleep. 

*  On  the  fifth  morning,  we  found  our 
number  reduced  to  thirty,  we  had  lost 
five  of  our  faithful  sailors,  and  those 
who  still  survived  were  in  a  roost  de- 
plorable state.  The  sea-water  had 
stripped  the  skin  from  our  feet  and 
legs ;  we  were  covered  with  wounds 
and  bruises,  which,  constantly  irritated 
by  the  salt-water,  gave  us  intolerable 
pain ;  only  twenty  of  us  were  able  to 
stand  upright,  or  move  about ;  and 
we  had  only  wine  enough  for  four  days, 
and  scarcely  a  dozen  fish.  Twelve, 
and  amongst  them  the  woman,  were 


now  so  ill,  that  there  was  no  hope  of 
their  surviving;   and  as  they  might 
live  long  enough  to  reduce  our  stock 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  we  came  to  the 
horrible  and  unjustifiable  resolution  of 
throwing  them  into  the  sea.    Three 
sailors  and  a  soldier  took  the  task  on 
themselves ;  and  while  it  was  being 
executed,  we  turned  away  our  eyes 
from  the  awful  sight,  trusting  that,  in 
thus  endeavouring  to  prolong  our  own 
lives,  we  were  shortening  theirs  but  a 
few  hours.    This  gave  us  the  means  of 
subsistence    for  six  additional  days. 
On  the  ninth  day,  a  white  butterfly,  of 
the  kind  so  common  in  France,  flew 
over  our  heads,  and  settled  on  the 
sail,    inspiring  us  with  the  pleasing 
hope  that  we  were  near  land:  some 
of  us  already  were  looking  on  this 
wretched  morsel  with  desire,  whilst 
others,  considering  it  the  harbinger  of 
our  deliverance,  took  it  under  their 
protection.    Trifling  as  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  insect  settling  upon 
our  raft,  it  animated  us  to  fresh  exer- 
tions.   We  had  recourse  to  every  ex- 
pedient which  might  lesseif  the  discom- 
fiture of  our  situation.    We  detached 
some  planks  firom  the  raft,  and  made 
a  sort  of  platform  on  which  to  lie  down ; 
and  various  devices  were  resorted  to, 
to  relieve  our  dreadful  thirst.    It  will 
scarcely  be  believed  that,  on  one  oc- 
casion, we  contended  for  two  small 
phials  of  a  liquor  for  cleaning  the 
teeth,  which  were  husbanded  with  the 
greatest  care,  two  drops  of  it  producing 
a  delightfully  soothing  sensation.    One 
of  us  had  found  an  empty  bottle,  which 
still  retained  some  scent  of  the  perfume 
it  had  formerly  held ;  to  smell  at  this 
for  an  instant  appeared  the  highest  en- 
joyment.   Some  kept  their  wine,  and 
sucked  it  slowly  through    a   quill; 
the  intoxication,  however,  it  produced 
upon  their  debilitated  frames  was  re- 
markable, even  inciting  them  to  angry 
disputes,  and  to  destroy  themselves. 

'  On  the  16th  of  July,  eight  of  us  re- 
solved on  trying  to  reach  the  coast,  to 
which  we  supposed  ourselves  near,  on 
a  smaller  raft,  which  we  constructed 
of  boards  and  spars ;  but  when  tried, 
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St  immediately  upset.  We  il.er€fore 
ihy^  It  up,  resoh'inz  to  wait  upon  the 
ftffi  for  df^ih  ;  which,  unless  we  were 
-.:  ortly  relieved,  couid  not  be  ver}'  dif- 
''ir.L  On  the  momiDgof  the  17th,  the 
«uri  bhor.e  bnghtly;  and  when  we  had 
8ddre«^ed  our  prayers  to  the  Almishiy, 
we  di&tributed  the  rations  of  wine. 
U  hihteach  was  taking  his  poriion,  an 
'•tlicer  discoTcred  a  ship  in  the  horizon, 
.ird  wnh  a  shout  of  joy  informed  us 
of  it.  It  IS  impossible  to  describe  the 
joy  we  felt  at  ilie  sight ;  each  looked 
upon  his  delivery  as  certain,  and  re- 
tiirried  re|  eaied  thanks  to  God.  Still, 
m  the  midst  of  these  hopes,  we  were 
apjir^hensive  we  miuht  not  be  seen. 
\\  e  strsiighiened  some  hoops,  and  to 
the  end  fastened  some  handkerchiefs 
of  different  colours.  We  then  united 
our  efforts,  and  rai«<ed  a  man  to  the  top 
of  the  n)a«>t,  ^  ho  waved  these  flags.  For 
halfaii  hour  we  were  suspended  between 
ho]>e  and  f(  ar ;  some  of  us  thought 
that  the  vessel  was  coining  nearer, 
whilst  others,  with  more  accuracy,  as- 
serted that  she  was  making  sail  away 
from  us.  In  fact,  in  a  shun  time  the 
vessel  disappeared.  We  now  resigned 
nurselve.s  to  despair;  envying  even 
those  whom  death  nad  taken  away  from 
the  sufferings  we  were  now  to  undergo. 
<  We  had  passed  two  hours  in  de- 
sponding reflections,  when  the  master- 
gunner,  who  was  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  raft,  suddenly  uttered  a  loud  cry 
of  '  we  are  saved, — the  brig  is  close  to 
us  I'  We  rush(.d  from  an  awning 
iifidtr  which  we  had  been^  and  found 
that  fihe  was  in  fact  only  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant,  and  was  steering  directly 
towards  us  urder  a  press  of  sail.  Joy 
now  succeeded  to  despair,  we  em- 
braced each  other  and  burst  into  tears : 
even  those  who&e  wounds  rendered 
them  incapable  of  more  exertion, 
dragged  themselves  to  the  side  of  the 
nd,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  si^ht  of  the 
vessel,  which  we  now  recognised  to 
he  the  Argus.  The  crew  waved  their 
hats,  to  express  their  pleasure  at  having 
come  to  our  lelii-f ;  and  in  a  short  time 
we  were  all  in  safety  on  board  the  brig, 
where  we  met  some  of  those  who  hul 
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been  saved  ia  the  boats.  Every  a« 
was  atfec:ed  to  s€«  our  m;seiable  ca- 
di ticn  :  ten  cut  i>f  the  nf^een  w«rt 
scarcely  able  to  move ;  iLe  >k:n  iif 
enii.-ely  sLnf  ped  from  our  limbi,0K 
eyes  were  sunk,  our  beards  long,  aa^ 
we  were  in  the  most  emaciated  cxe- 
dition  :  but  the  care  of  the  w^ 
and  the  kind  attention  of  every  ok  a 
board,  scon  wrought  in  us  the  IM 
favourable  change. 

'A  party  in  a  schooner  readied tk 
Medusa  fiftv-rwo  days  after  »he  ^ 
been  abandoned  ;  but  what  was  tber 
astonishment  to  find,  that  three  cft&e 
miserable  wretches  left  on  board  hid 
"outlived  their  SLflTerings,  tboigfa  W* 
I  rcnily  now  at  the  point  of  death,  flw 
;  had   kept   in   separate  comen  of  ti 
I  wreck,  which   they  never  quitted  bu 
j  to  look  for  food  ;  and  this  latterly  cob- 
j  sisted  of  tallow  and  a  little  bacoo.   If 
on  these  occasions  they  accidectaliy 
met,  they  used  to  run  at  each  otbff 
with  drawn  knives  ;  so  completely  bad 
selHshiiess  stifled  that  sympathy  •bich 
fellow  suflerers  are  disposed  to  feel  (x 
each   other.     It    is    a  fdct  worthy  of 
record,    that   so    Ions;   as  these  inec 
abstained  from  strong  liquor,  they  wcr 
able  to  suppost  the  hardships  of  tbti: 
situation  in  a  surprising  manner;  bet 
when  they  began  to  drink  brandy,  their 
strength  rapidly  diminished.  Thepoor 
fellows  received  all  the  attention  which 
their  situation  required,  and  were  safely 
conveyed  by  the  schooner  to  Senegal.' 
/Accession  i^f  Bernadotte  to  ihtcrmst 
ofStceiUn,  1818. 

77/c  Congress  of  Aix-ia-ChapeUe, 
1818,  held  to  announce  that  the  troopi 
of  foreign  nations  might  be  witbdnnfl 
from  France,  on  account  of  the  resto- 
ration of  tranquillity. 

The  Resuscitation  of  Pompeii  md 
Herculaneum,  1820.  It  was  in  1713, 
that  actual  proof  was  obtained  of  tbe 
situation  of  these  two  cities,  when 
some  labourers,indigginga  well,sinck 
upon  a  statue  on  the  benches  of  t 
theatre  of  Herculaneum.  The  king  of 
Sicily  hereu|K)ii  directed  that  efoy 
thing  brcught  from  beneath  should  be 
deposited  in  bis  palace;  and  ioa  fcv 
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years  a  work  in  six  yoU.  folio  was  pub- 
lished, giving  an  account  of  such  dis- 
coveries. Herculaneum  had  been 
doubly  sealed  down  by  torrents  of  lava 
that  had  issued  subsequently  to  the 
eruption  of  79,  a.  d.  ;  insomuch  that  a 
mass  of  gray  stone,  twenty-four  feet  in 
depth,  had  been  formed  every  where 
over  it ;  while  Pompeii  had  only  loose 
ashes  above  it.  Galleries,  therefore, 
were  cut  to  the  principal  buildings  of 
Herculaneum,  and  a  few  of  them  were 
cleared  ;  but  at  Pompeii  the  labourers, 
in  very  recent  years,  have  been  far 
more  successful.  The  latter  city,  after 
remaining  concealed  for  nearly  1800 
years,  has  been  almost  wholly  recovered ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  roofs,  its 
houses  look  as  if  they  had  been  te- 
nanted but  yesterday,  and  as  if  they 
might  be  inhabited  to-morrow.  That 
it  is  the  ancient  city  of  Pompeii,  is 
proved  by  an  inscription  over  one  of 
the  principal  gates.  In  all  instances, 
the  roofs  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
matter  that  pressed  upon  them.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  better  classes  of 
houses  are  generally  ornamented  with 
mouldings  in  stucco,  and  with  paint- 
ings of  fruit,  flower:*,  landscapes, 
figures,  or  arabesques ;  and,  where 
only  a  plain  surface  was  painted,  the 
colours,  such  as  green,  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, are  as  fresh  as  if  the  painter's  brush 
had  just  passed  over  them.  In  many 
instances,  the  floors  of  the  halls  and 
rooms  are  covered  with  mosaic.  On 
the  threshold  of  one  private  house 
there  is  written,  in  mosaic  and  large 
capital  letters,  the  Roman  term  of  sa- 
lutation, ialve  (welcome).  At  the  en- 
trance of  another  house  there  is  spi- 
ritedly represented  in  mosaic,  on  the 
floor,  the  figure  of  a  fierce  chained  dog 
in  the  act  of  flying  at  some  one,  and 
the  words  cave  canem  (beware  of  the 
dog)  inscribed  beneath.  The  chain 
and  the  jagged  collar  are  much  the 
same  we  now  use ;  and  the  dog  is  not 
unlike  the  Corsican  bull-dog,  much 
prized  by  the  modem  Italians  as  a 
house-dog,  on  account  of  its  strength, 
boldness,  and  ferocity.  In  some  cases, 
the  mosaic  work  that  covers  the  rooms 
like  a  carpet,  merely  representt  a  mi- 


nutely dotted  surfiice  of  pieces  of  black 
and  white  marble,  with  or  without  a 
fancy  border  round  it.  In  other  cases, 
more  colours  are  employed  i  and  fan 
tastic  and  elegant  patterns  delineated. 
The  house  of  Sallust  has  been  clearly 
ascertained ;  also  those  of  various  of- 
ficial personages,  such  as  the  qus&stor ; 
while  shops  of  different  artisans,  with 
the  impltments  of  their  trade,  have 
been  admirably  identified. 

*  The  remains  of  Pompeii,'  says  Mr. 
Matthews, '  afford  a  truly  interesting 
spectacle :  it  is  like  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead :  the  progress  of 
time  and  decay  is  arrested,  and  you 
are  admitted  to  the  temples,  the 
theatres,  and  the  domestic  privacy 
of  a  people,  who  have  ceased  to 
exist  for  seventeen  centuries.  Nothing 
is  wanting  but  the  inhabitants.  Even 
now,  a  moming*s  walk  through  the 
solemn  silent  streets  of  Pompeii,  will 
give  you  a  livelier  idea  of  their  modes 
of  life  than  all  the  books  in  the  world. 
They  seem,  like  the  French  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  to  have  existed  only  in  puhUc, 
Their  theatres,  temples,  basilicas,  fo- 
rums, are  on  the  most  splendid  scale ; 
but  in  their  private  dwellings  we  dis- 
cover little  or  no  attention  to  comfort. 
The  liouses  have  a  small  court,  round 
which  the  rooms  are  built,  which  are 
rather  cells  than  rooms;  the  greater 
part  are  without  windows,  and  receive 
light  only  from  the  door.  There  aie  no 
chimneys ;  the  smoke  of  the  kitchen, 
which  is  usually  low  and  dark,  must 
have  found  its  way  through  a  hole  in 
the  ceiling.  The  doors  are  so  low,  that 
you  are  obliged  tostoop  to  pass  through 
them.  The  stucco  paintings,  with 
which  the  walls  are  covered,  are  but 
little  injured  \  and  upon  being  wetted, 
they  appear  as  fresh  as  ever.  Brown, 
red,  yellow, and  blue,are  the  prevailing 
colours.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pilfer- 
ing propensity  of  visiters,  we  might 
have  seen  every  thing  as  it  really  was 
left  at  the  time  of  the  great  caUmity : 
even  to  the  skeleton,  which  was  found 
with  a  purse  of  gold  in  its  hand,  trying 
to  run  away  from  the  impending  de- 
struction, and  exhibiting  '  the  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.'    The  amphi- 
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tbeatrt  is  very  perfect,  as  indeed  are 
the  other  two  theatres  intended  for 
dramatic  representations ;  thoush  it  is 
evident  that  they  had  sustained  some 
injury  from  the  earthquake,  which  had 
already  much  damaged  this  devoted 
town,  before  its  final  destruction  by  the 
eruption  of  V'^esuvius.  The  paintings 
on  the  walls  of  the  amphitheatre  repre- 
sent the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts,  the  dens  of  which  remain  just 
as  they  were.  The  two  theatres  are  as 
close  together  as  our  Drury-lane  and 
Coven t-garden.  The  larger  one,  which 
might  have  contained  5000  persons, 
like  the  amphitheatres,  had  no  roof, 
but  was  open  to  the  light  of  day.  The 
stage  is  very  much  circumscribed : 
there  is  no  depth  ;  and  there  are  con- 
sequently no  side  scenes  :  the  form  and 
appearance  are  like  tliose  of  our  own 
theatres  when  the  drop  scene  is  down. 
In  the  back  scene  of  tne  itoman  stage, 
which,  instead  of  canvass,  is  composed 
of  unchangeable  brick  and  marble,  are 
three  doors ;  and  there  are  two  others 
on  the  sides,  answering  to  our  stage- 
doors.  The  little  theatre  is  in  better 
preservation  than  the  other ;  and  it  is 
supposed  this  was  intended  for  musi- 
cal entertainments.  The  temple  of 
Isis  has  suffered  little  injury:  the 
statues,  indeed,  have  been  taken  away  ; 
but  you  see  the  very  altar  on  which 
the  victims  were  offered  ;  and  you  may 
now  ascend  without  ceremony  the  pri- 
vate stairs  which  led  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  goddess. 

'  The  streets  are  very  narrow ;  the 
marks  of  wheels  on  the  pavement  show 
that  carriages  were  in  use ;  but  there 
must  have  been  some  regulation  to 
prevent  their  meeting  each  other ;  for 
one  carriage  would  have  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  street,  except  the  narrow 
trotioir^  taised  on  each  side  for  foot 
passengers,  for  whose  accommodation 
there  are  also  raised  stepping-stones,  in 
order  to  cross  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  There  is  often  an  emblem  over 
the  door  of  a  house,  that  determines 
the  profession  of  its  former  owner.  The 
word  Salve  on  one,  seems  to  denote 
that  it  was  an  inn,  as  we  have  in  our 


days  the  sign  of  The  Saiuiatiom.  lUiq 
of  the  paintings  od  the  walla  are  wy 
elegant  in  taste  and  design ;  and  tiny 
often  assist  us  in  ascertaining  the  ma 
for  which  the  diflerent  rooms  wereii- 
tended.  For  exaraple,  in  the  baths «c 
find  Tritons  and  Naiads ;  in  the  bed- 
chambers Morpheus  scatters  his  pif- 
pies ;  and  in  the  eating-room  a  saco- 
fice  to  JEsculapius  teaches  us,  *tbit 
we  should  eat  to  live,  and  not  livt » 
eat.'  In  one  of  these  rooms  aie  the 
remains  of  a  triclinium.  A  baker's  ibop 
is  as  plainly  indicated,  as  if  the  Icavei 
were  now  at  his  window.  There  is  t 
mill  for  the  grinding  of  com,  and  an 
oven  for  baking  ;  and  the  surgeon  and 
druggist  have  also  been  traced,  by  the 
quality  of  the  articles  found  in  their 
respective  dwellings. 

'  13ut  the  most  complete  specimcB 
that  we  have  of  an  ancient  residence,  is 
the  villa  which  has  been  discovered  st 
a  small  distance  without  the  gate.    It 
is  on  a  more  splendid  scale  than  any 
of  the  houses  in  the  town ;  and  it  has 
been  preserved  with  scarcely  any  in- 
jury.   Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  the 
Pompeianum,  or  villa  of  Cicero.     Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  must  have  belonged 
to  a  man  of  taste.     Situated  on  a  sh>- 
ping  bank,  the  front  entrance  opens  as 
it  were  into  the    first    floor;    below 
which,  on  the  garden  side,  into  whicb 
the  house  looks  (for  the  door  is  the 
only  aperture  on  the  road  side)  is  a 
ground  floor,  with  spacious   arcades 
and  open  rooms,  all  facing  the  garden; 
and  above  are  the  sleeping-rooms.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  of  tliis  villa  are  or* 
namented   with  paintings,  ail   whidi 
have  a  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  apart- 
ments in  which  they  are  placed.    In 
the  middle  of  the  garden  there  is  a  re- 
servoir of  water,  surrounded   by  co- 
lumns;   and    the  ancient    well    still 
remains.    Though  we  have  many  spe- 
cimens of  Roman  glass  in  their  driok> 
ing-vessels,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
it  for  windows.    Swinburne,  however,- 
in  describing   Pompeii  says,  'in  the 
window  of  a  bedchamber  some  panes 
of  glass  are  still  remaining.'     Tltu 
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would  seem  to  decide  the  question; 
but  they  remain  no  longer.  The  host 
was  fond  of  conviviality,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  dimensions  of  his  cel- 
lar, which  extends  under  the  whole  of 
the  house  and  the  arcades  also ;  and 
many  of  the  amphorae  remain,  in  which 
the  wine  was  stowed.  It  was  here  that 
the  skeletons  of  twenty-seven  poor 
wretches  were  found,  who  took  refuge 
from  the  fiery  shower  that  would  have 
killed  them  at  once,  to  suffer  the  lin- 
gering torments  of  being  starved  to 
death.    It  was  in  one  of  the  porticoes 


leading  to  the  outward  entrance,  that  the 
bones,  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  were  found  with  a  key 
in  one  hand,  and  a  purse  of  gold  in  the 
other.  So  much  for  Pompeii !  I  lingered 
amongst  it  ruins  till  the  close  of  even- 
ing; and  have  seldom  passed  a  day 
with  feelings  of  interest  so  strongly 
excited,  or  with  impressions  of  the 
transient  nature  of  all  human  posses- 
sions so  strongly  enforced,  as  by  the 
solemn  solitudes  of  this  resuscitated 
town.* 


SMINBNT  PERSONS. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte,  bom  at  Ajac- 
cio,  in  Corsica,  1769,  was  second  son 
of  an  advocate  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion. His  mother,  Letitia  Ramolini, 
was  noted  for  her  beauty,  and  the  mas^ 
culine  spirit  she  displayed,  when  the 
Corsicans  under  Paoli  were  struggling 
to  avoid  French  domination.  Joseph 
was  their  eldest  son,  then  Napoleon, 
Lucien,  Louis,  and  Jerome,  and  three 
girls,  Eliza,  Caroline,  and  Pauline. 
When  the  emperor  of  Austria,  in  after 
times,  would  have  found  the  descent  of 
the  Buonapartes  from  some  petty 
princes  of  Treviso,  his  8on*in-Uw  re- 
plied, *  I  am  the  Rodolph  of  my  race !' 
and  he  silenced  a  professional  genealo- 
gist with,  *  Friend,  my  patent  dates 
from  Monte  Notte/  his  first  battle. 
The  young  Napoleon  vras  placed  at 
seven  in  the  military  school  at  Brienne, 
where  Pichegru  was  his  monitor,  and 
where  he  first  acquired  the  French 
language ;  and  it  has  been  thought  that 
the  hauteur  displayed  towards  him  as 
a  foreigner  by  the  young  French  gen- 
tlemen of  this  seminary,  had  a  strong 
effect  on  the  first  political  feelings  of 
the  future  emperor  of  France.  Certain 
it  is,  he  looked  upon  the  French  as  an 
inferior  people,  and  secretly  prided 
himself  on  being  bom  an  Italian.  At 
fifteen  he  was  removed  to  the  Ecole 
Militaire  at  Paris,  a  wonderful  compli- 
*ment  to  his  talents ;  and  in  two  years 
spent  there,  he  greatly  advanced  in 
mathematics,  devoured  history,  and 
made  Ossian  hit  constant  compinioD. 


In  his  sixteenth  year,  after  being  ex- 
amined by  the  great  Laplace,  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant  of  artillery,  and  soon 
after  captain,  but  unemployed ;  and 
he  witnessed  the  storming  of  the  Tu- 
ileries  by  the  revolutionary  mob,  ob* 
serving,  when  he  saw  Louis  XVI. 
come  into  a  balcony  with  the  red  cap 
of  liberty  on  his  head,  that  *  his  cannon 
ought  to  have  kept  the  rabble  out.' 
So  poor  was  heat  this  juncture,  that 
he  proposed  to  his  friend  De  Bour-^ 
rienne  to  take  a  house  or  two  on  lease> 
and  sub-let  them  to  make  a  little  mo- 
ney. In  1793  Napoleon  was  in  Cor- 
sica, just  as  an  onier  had  come  from 
Paris  to  deprive  Paoli  of  his  office  of 
governor.  Paoli  raised  a  civil  commo- 
tion, and  endeavoured  to  enlist  Napo^ 
leon  on  his  side;  but  the  latter  joined 
the  French  in  their  assault  upon 
Torre  di  Capitello,  which  proving  un- 
successful, he  was  banished  wiSi  his 
whole  family  from  the  island.  In  the 
height  of  his  power  he  seemed  to  keep 
this  disgrace  in  memory,  for  he  never 
did  any  thing  for  Corsica,  save  defray* 
ing  the  cost  of  a  small  fountain  at 
Ajaccio. 

After  residing  some  time  in  France, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  revolutionary 
govemmentto  conduct  thesiege  of  Tou- 
lon, then  defended  by  the  French  royal- 
ists and  English  ;  and  by  great  perseveiw 
ance  he  gained  possession  of  the  place. 
But  he  was  soon  unattached  again,  and 
was  long  in  actual  distress  at  Paris,  pro- 
jecting all  sorts  of  plans  for  immediate 
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subsistence.  Happening  to  witiie:i8 
general  Menou's  timid  conduct,  when 
sent  to  harangue  the  national  guards^ 
who  had  assembled  to  compel  a  change 
of  government,  he  was  called  on  to  give 
evidence  bcfurc  the  con%ention  ;  and 
Barras,  one  of  the  directors,  who  had 
seen  his  exertions  at  Toulon,  proposed 
that  '  his  little  Corsican'  should  meet 
the  tumultuous  soldiery  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  It  was  on  October  4th, 
1795,  that  30,000  national  guards  ad- 
vanced by  different  streets,  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  to  the  siege  of  the  palace. 
Buonaparte  gave  orders  to  fiie,  and  in 
an  instant  the  artillery  swept  the  streets, 
and  lefure  nightfal  evc-ry  thing  was 
quiet.  In  a  few  days  after  this  exploit, 
tne  director  of  it  was  ap[x>inted  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armiesof  France. 
It  was  now  that  he  married  Josephine 
de  la  Pagerie,  a  West  Indian,  the 
widow  of  viscount  Beauhainois;  and 
in  ten  days  after  that  event  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Monte  Noite,  near  the 
Alps,  against  the  Sardinians  and  Aus- 
trians,  a  victory  which  was  succeeded  by 
one  at  the  bridge  of  IxxJi,  and  the  con- 
queror's entrance  into  IMilun.  Venice, 
Kome,  Tuscany,  successively  fell  to 
the  French ;  and  the  battle  of  the 
bridge  of  Areola,  where  Buonaparte 
was  nearly  suflbcated  in  a  bog,  that  of 
Kivoli,  where  lie  had  three  hor»es  shot 
under  him,  and  that  of  Mantua,  all 
ended  in  favour  of  the  invading  aimy. 
The  treaty  of  Campo-Formio,  1 797,  at 
length  gave  quiet  to  the  Austrians,  who 
thereupon  ceded  Flanders  and  the 
boundary  of  the  Khine  to  France. 

Buonapaite  was  received  at  Paris 
with  strong  marks  of  approbation  by 
the  people,  though  rather  jealously  re- 
garded by  the  diiectory.  He  courted 
no  one,  but  passed  all  his  evenings  in 
mathematical  studies,  and  was,  Febiu- 
ary  1798,  engaged  in  planning  an 
attack  upon  England  ;  but  in  May,  the 
fleet  which  had  been  prepared  for  the 
descent,  took  its  course  towards  Egypt, 
seizing  on  Malta  on  its  route.  After 
capturing  Alexandria,  Buonaparte  de- 
clared himself  a  Mahometan,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Pyramids;   and 
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there  the  Mannlukt,  who  wsn  in  gtm 
force,  were  cut  to  pieces,  in  their  iph 
rited  but  rash  attempt  to  stop  hii  pn- 

Sress.  It  being  the  custom  of  Ac 
lamluks,  who  are  all  nearly  on  a 
equality,  to  carry  their  wealth  aboa 
them,  an  immense  booty  was  obtaiaid 
by  riHing  their  dead  bodies,  a  sinfle 
corpse  often  making  a  soldier^s  fortoK. 
At  the  moment  that  Cairo  had  £dl6 
to  the  invaders.  Nelson  arrived  wiia 
the  British  6eet  off  Alexandra,  co- 
gaged  the  French,  and  after  a  mostol^ 
stinate  battle  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir, 
completely  annihilated  their  foite. 
llie  French  Admiral's  ship,  L'Orient, 
blew  up,  with  all  on  board :  and  Nel- 
son obtained,  what  he  himself  cslkd, 
'  not  a  victory,  but  a  conquest.*  Whm 
Buonaparte  heard  of  Nelson's  suoeefl, 
'  The  fates,'  he  exclaimed,  'baved^ 
creed  to  France  the  empire  of  the  land: 
to  England  that  of  the  sea.* 

Affecting  to  have  rescued  Egrpt 
from  the  Mamluks*  usurpation,  lie 
French  general,  without  sliowinga  de- 
sire to  place  any  other  party  oo  the 
throne,  set  about  improving  the  coun- 
try :  canals,  that  hacf  been  shut  up  for 
centuries,  were  opened  ;  the  waten  of 
the  Nile  flowed  aaain  where  the  skill  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  had 
uuided  them  ;  property  was  secured, 
cultivation  extended,  and  extiaordit>aiy 
improvements  were  effected.  Wfaik 
thus  occupied,  Buonaparte  leanied 
that  the  Turks  were  preparing  to  at- 
tack him  ;  upon  which  he  hastened 
into  Syria,  and  soon  possessed  him- 
self of  £1  Arish  and  Gaza.  At  Jafi, 
however,  the  Turks  made  a  resdaie 
defence ;  but  when  the  French  eveo^ 
ually  entered  it,  savage  indeed  wai 
their  conduct,  i^rt  of  the  garrison 
(1200  men)  were  marched  outthrac 
days  after  their  surrender,  divided  into 
small  parties,  and  bayoneted  to  a  man; 
and  Buonaparte  iusti6ed  the  atrocioai 
act,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  affind 
soldiery  to  guard  so  many  prisoncn. 
The  siege  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  which' 
was  defended  by  the  pacha  of  Syni, 
Achmet  Djeuar,  aided  by  the  Englisb 
admiral,  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  had  lasted 
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sixty  days,  when  the  plague  broke  out 
amongst  the  French,  and  coropeUed 
their  retreat  upon  Jafi^,  towards  £gy  pt« 
The  hospitals  of  JaflTa  were  soon 
crowded  with  the  sick  ;  and  it  is  af- 
Arined  by  de  Bourrienne,  the  general's 
own  friend,  that  Buonaparte  gave  in- 
structions for  the  poisoning  of  sixty 
French  patients,  whom  tlie  surgeons 
considered  uidikely  to  recover;  an 
order  which  was  carried  into  effect. 
At  length,  with  his  remaining  troops, 
the  general  reached  Cairo;  but  he 
hastily  repaired  to  Aboukir,  on  finding 
thai  a  Turkish  force  had  landed  there, 
and,  with  Murat  and  Brienne  as  sab- 
commanders,  completely  routed  it, 
taking  captive  Mustapha  Pacha,  the 
general,  and  putting  hors  de  combat 
18,000  Turks,  being  the  precise  num- 
ber of  the  atucking  army.  This  vic- 
tory had  scarcely  been  gained,  when 
the  letter  of  the  abb^  Sieyes,  alluded  to 
in  the  account  of  the  revolution,  caused 
Buonaparte  to  hasten  with  all  secrecy 
to  Paris.  He  left  Kleber  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  command ;  touched  at 
Corsica,  but  did  not  long  stay  there, 
finding,  as  he  facetiously  observed, 
'  that  it  rained  cousins ;'  and  having 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  unseen  at  midnight,  reached 
Paris,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
directory  with  an  awe,  which  prevented 
them  from  inquiring  why  he  had  quitted 
his  command  and  duty.This  was  in  1799. 
That  the  star  of  Buonaparte  was  ac- 
tually in  the  ascendant,  was  now  evi- 
dent enough.  His  brother  Lucien  had 
been  elected  president  of  the  council 
of  500,  the  military  openly  rejoiced  at 
his  successes,  two  at  least  in  the  direc- 
tory were  his  stanch  friends,  and  there 
was  no  individual  or  party  in  tlie  state, 
possessed  of  influence  sufficient  to  op- 
pose, with  effect,  any  project  he  mignt 
devise  for  his  own  aggrandizement. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  application  of 
many  regiments  to  be  reviewed  by  him, 
he  fixed  November  10th,  1799,  for  a 
large  assembly  of  officers  at  his  house 
in  the  Kue  de  la  Victoire,lat  six  in  the 
morning.    Moreau,  Macdonald,  Ber- 


nadotte,  were  amongst  those  who  thus 
allowed  their  reioments  to  be  reviewed 
in  tlie  Champ  Elysdes.  At  the  same 
time  the  council  of  ancients  assembled 
in  the  Tuileries,  and  decreed  that  the 
chief  command  of  the  armies  should  be 
given  to  general  Buonaparte  ;  upon 
which  the  general  entered,  and  in  per- 
son declaied  the  directory  dissolved. 
Buonaparte  now  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  Tuileries,  and  on  the  19lh,  the 
members  of  both  legislative  assemblies 
were  summoned  thither,  and  placed 
indifferentapartments.  Having  brought 
the  council  of  ancients  over,  the  gene- 
ral suddenly  entered  the  room  of  the 
500,  accompanied  by  four  grenadiers. 
A  fierce  outcry  arose  of,  *  Drawn 
swords  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  laws  ? 
Let  him  be  proclaimed  a  traitor  T  and 
many  members  rushed  on  the  intruder, 
one  even  aiming  a  dagger  at  his  throat, 
from  which  danger  the  grenadiers  for- 
cibly saved  him,  carrying  him  out 
breathless.  Calm  in  the  field  of  battle, 
Buonaparte  had  no  idea  of  the  horrors 
of  civil  commotion,  which  he  was  thus 
provoking;  and  he  came  out  stagger- 
ing and  stammering  from  the  500,  ex- 
claiming to  the  soldiery,  *  I  offered 
them  victory  and  fiime,  and  they  have 
answered  me  withdaggeis.*  In  an  in- 
stant after,  the  president  Lucien  came 
out,  much  in  the  same  manner :  he 
had  refused  to  pronounce  his  brother 
an  outlaw,  and  having  leaped  upon  a 
horse  in  the  court,  thus  addressed  the 
astonished  soldiery ,amongst  whom  were 
standing  his  brother,  Augereau,  Talley- 
rand,and  Sieyes :  '  Factious  men  with 
daggers  interrupt  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate  ;  I  authorize  you  to  employ 
force.'  Upon  tliis  appeal,  Le  Clerc, 
by  Napoleon's  order,  rushed  with  a 
party  of  grenadiers  into  the  room  of  the 
500,  and  after  the  council  had  been 
driven  out,  some  of  the  members  es- 
caping by  the  windows.  Napoleon, 
Sieyes,  and  Ducos,  were  declared  pro- 
visional consuls  of  the  state.  Thus 
terminated,  without  bloodshed,  the  re- 
volution of  the  19th  of  Brumaire ;  and 
on  the  14ih  of  December  it  was  agreed 
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ihat  Buonaparte  should  be  consul-in- 
chief,  and  all  power  be  virtually  lodged 
m  his  person. 

It  was  in  1800  that  Napoleon  re- 
solved  on  the  adventurous  plan  of 
crossing  the  Alps  to  attack  the  Aus- 
trians  on  their  own  ground  in  Italy. 
With  C0,000  men  he  passed  the  great 
St.  Bernard,  his  main  body,  of  which 
he  himself  took  care,  having  the  gi- 
gantic task  of  surmounting,  with  the 
artillery,  the  huge  barriers  of  the  Alpine 
chain.  At  St.  Pierre  all  traces  of  a 
road  disappeared.  \Ve  have  to  think 
of  an  army,  horse  and  foot,  laden  with 
all  the  munitions  of  a  campaign,  hav- 
ing to  be  urged  up  and  along  ridges  of 
rock  covered  by  eternal  snow,  where 
the  goat-herd,  the  chamois-hunter,  and 
the  smuggler,  are  alone  accustomed  to 
venture,  and  to  find  a  track  amidst 
precipices,  where  to  slip  a  foot  is  death. 
The  guns  weredismounted,and  grooved 
into  the  trunks  of  trees ;  and  not  less 
than  100  soldiers  were  sometimes  oc- 
cupied in  drajiging  up  a  single  cannon. 
The  consul  travelled  mostly  on  foot, 
cheering  on  those  who  had  the  care  of 
tlie  great  guns ;  but  the  fatigue  under- 
gone by  one  and  all  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  descent  from  the  heights 
they  had  gained  was  not  less  difficult 


ambitious  general  :  amongst  others  by 
the  ignition  of  a  barrel  of  gunpowder, 
at  a  point  where  his  coach  was  aboat 
to  pass  to  the  theatre.  But  intelligena 
soon  arrived  at  Paris  of  Abercronbie'i 
complete  defeat  of  the  French  army  is 
Kgypt,  March  1801  ;  and  all  Napo- 
leon's rage  being  thereupon  duecy 
towards  Great  Britain,  100,000  vxl 
were  in  a  few  weeks  assembled  on  iht 
coast  of  France,  preparatory  to  a  de- 
scent upon  England.  That  hazardou 
attempt,  however,  was  never  made,  aod 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  18(>3} 
l)etween  the  two  nations  at  Araieni. 
Buonaparte  now  occupied  himself  in 
consolidating  his  power.  He  restored 
the  French  church,  though  he  de 
clared  himself  an  unbeliever;  allowed 
the  pope  to  appoint  clergy  to  the  ra- 
cant  benefices ;  and  drew  up  tlie  'Code 
Napoleon,'  the  first  uniform  system  ot 
laws  which  the  French  monarchy  ever 
possessed,  and  which  at  this  doy  forms 
the  rule  of  a  great  portion  of  Europe. 
He  also  instituted  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, with  large  national  domains  for 
its  maintenance,  and  a  cross,  which 
entitled  the  wearer  to  certain  prece- 
dence and  a  pension.  liis  party  next 
proposed,  and  carried  the  point,  that 
,  Napoleon  should   be   consul  for  hfe. 


than  the  ascent :  the  horses,  mules,  ■  As  respected  foreign  nations^  the  am 
and  guns  were  to  be  let  down  one  slip-  bilious  consul  seemed  to  consider 
pery  steep  after  another,  while  the  all  Europe  so  completely  humbled 
officers,  and  even  Buonaparte  himself,  befoie  him,  that  it  was  no  longer  De- 
were  content  to  slide  down  teated  from  ,  cessary  to  conceal  his  views,  or  retud 
time  to  time,  for  nearly  100  yards  to- 1  their  execution.  Before  the  treaty  cf 
gether.  The  Austrian  troops  at  Cha- '  Amiens  had  heen  signed,  he  caused 
tillon  received  the  onset  of  the  invaders ,  himself  to  be  declared  president  of  the 
with  about  as  much  surprise  as  if  they  Italian  republic ;  and  he  then  oroi- 
had  dropped  from  the  clouds ;  and  at  nously  took  possession  of  the  isle  of 
Marengo  the  French  soon  after  gained ;  Elba,  reserved  Piedmont,  kept  Hoi* 
a  decisive  victory  over  the  Austrian  ge-  land  in  his  grasp,  entered  Switzerland, 
neral  Melas,  who  brought  40,000  men  and  annihilated  its  liberty,  and  autho- 
into  the  field.  As  by  this  one  battle  ■  ritativcly  disposed  of  the  aflRiiis  of 
the  consul  had  regained  nearly  all  that  I  Germany,  as  if  he  had  been  sovereign 
the  French  had  lost  in  1799,  he  liur- jof  the  empire,  lie  also  insisted  that 
ried  back  to  Paris,  afler  granting  an  |  England  should  re^gn  Malta  to  iu 
armistice  to  Melas.  I  knights.   These,  and  a  variety  of  other 

It  was  now  that  many  fruitless  at«i  outrages,  equally  offensive  and  un- 
lempts  were  made  by  the  adherents  of /justifiable,  at  last  roused  the  spirit  of 
the  exiled  Bourbons  to  assassinate  the  I  the  Britihh  nation,  and  hostilities  re- 
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commenced  between  the  two  countries. 
May  1803. 

When  the  British,  as  supreme  on 
the  ocean,  had  seized  several  French 
vessels  before  any  formal  declaration 
of  war,  all  the  English  who  happened 
at  the  moment  to  be  in  France,  were 

Sut  under  arrest.  Mortier  overran 
[anover,  and  the  invasion  of  England 
was  again  planned.  But  the  spirited 
conduct  of  the  British  on  this  occasion, 
raising  in  an  instant  a  regular  army  of 
100,000  men,  a  militia  of  80,000,  and 
volunteer  corps  to  the  amount  of 
350,000,  and  sending  Nelson  with  his 
immense  fleet  to  watch  and  sweep  the 
channel  between  the  countries^  put  an 
end  to  French  hopes ;  and  Napoleon's 
attention  was  again  occupied  in  de- 
tecting conspiracies  against  his  own 
life.  Pichegru,  a  general  who  was 
known  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  captain  Wright,  an  English- 
man, were  soon  after  found  dead  in 
their  prisons  :  while  the  innocent  and 
noble  due  d'Enghien  was  kidnapped 
in  a  neutral  territory  (Baden),  brought 
to  V'incennes,  and  shot  in  the  night 
afler  a  mock  trial ;  a  transaction  which 
must  for  ever  stain  with  the  deepest 
die  the  name  of  Buonaparte.  On  the 
1 8th  of  May,  1 804,  the  consul  assumed 
the  Imp^al  Dignity ;  and  in  the  ca- 
thedral 01  Notre  Dame^  taking  the 
crowns  from  the  hands  of  the  pope, 
placed  them  himself  upon  his  own 
and  his  consorfs  (Josephine's)  head. 
In  May,  1805,  he  repaired  to  Milan, 
and  there  received  the  iron  crown  of 
the  Lombard  monarchs,  styling  him- 
self king  of  Italy.  Sweden,  Uussia, 
and  Austria  now  united  with  England 
to  free  from  French  rule  Holland,  Swit- 
zerland, Sardinia,  Italy,  and  the  North 
German  states.  Napoleon,  according 
to  his  practice  when  war  was  declared 
against  him,  rushed  to  the  scene  where 
he  was  most  likely  to  surprise  his 
enemies ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
10  shut  up  the  Austrian  general.  Mack, 
with  20,000  troops,  in  the  garrison  of 
Ulm,  which  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  Massena  was  operating  in  Italy 
with    success  against   the   archduke 


Charles  of  Austria,  and  60,000  men  > 
while  marshal  Ney  completely  defeated 
the  archduke  John  in  the  Tvrol.  Murat 
and  Augereau  were  with  large  forces 
in  Bohemia  and  Swabia ;  and  Buona- 
parte, triumphant,  and  without  a  battle, 
entered  Vienna,  November  1805.  He 
was  here  acquainted  that  Nelson  had 
totally  destroyed  the  combined  Spanish 
and  French  fleets  atTrafolg;ar,  and  that 
Spain  had  joined  his  enemies. 

Intelligence  so  disastrous,  however, 
served  as  a  new  stimulus  to  Napoleon's 
energies.  He  quitted  Vienna,  and  ad* 
van<^  on  the  plain  between  Brunn  and 
the  village  of  Austerlitz,  determined  to 
bring  the  united  Russians  and  Austrians 
to  a  contest.  Lannes,  Soult,  Bemadotte, 
Murat,  Oudenot,  and  Davoust,  were 
in  command  under  him;  and  on  the 
other  side  were  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria,  with  the  archdukes  Charles 
and  John.  The  sun  rose  with  uncom- 
mon brilliancy  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
and  from  the  issue  of  the  day's  conflict, 
the  *  sun  of  Austeriitz*  has  long  since 
missed  into  a  proverb  amongst  the 
French.  From  the  heights,  the  allied 
emperors  were  doomed  to  witness,  on 
this  fetal  day,  the  toul  ruin  of  their 
armies.  It  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
flculty  they  rallied  some  fragments  of 
their  forces  around  them,  and  effected 
their  retreat;  20,000  prisoners,  forty 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  the  Russian 
standards,  remained  with  the  con- 
queror. Such  was  what  the  French 
delighted  to  call  *  the  battle  of  the  Em- 
perors.' A  treaty  soon  followed  this  de- 
cisive victory.  Russia  returned  home, 
and  Austria  yielded  Venice  to  the 
French  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  Tyrol 
to  Bavaria.  Joseph  Buonaparte  was 
now  made  king  of  Naples;  Murat 
grand  duke  of  Berg ;  Napoleon's  sister 
Eliza,  princess  of  Lucca;  Pauline, 
princess  of  Gustalla ;  and  Louis  Buo- 
naparte, king  of  Holland.  A  new  order 
of  nobility  was  created:  Talleyrand, 
Bemadotte,  and  others,  were  made 
princes ;  the  most  distinguished  mar- 
shals received  the  title  of  duke ;  and  a 
long  array  of  counts  tilled  the  lower 
steps  of  the  throne;  all  with  exten- 
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<i\'e  grants  of  land  in  the  conquered  '  Portiical  departed  ms  tpeedilyispn 
f.ountries.  |  ble,  with  all  his  family,  to  bis  color.; 

,.  In  18CC,  a  bookseller,  named  Palm, '  Brazil ;  and  Charles  I V.  of  Spiia 

I  a  subject  of  the  kii>s  of  Prussia,  was  j  forced  by  the  French  to  abdicate 

'  »eize(i  by  Buoraparte's  emissaries  for  a  {  crown  in  favour  of  Joseph  Buonafx 

libel  upon  him,  and  shot.  All  fxer- :  when  Murat  was  raised  to  the  thi 
many  was  in  an  uproar  on  hearini;  of  of  Naples.  This  ^as  in  1808.  Be 
so  unjust  an  act;  and  tie  kir.g  of  the  middle  of  the  year,  howertr, 
Prussia,  who  had  liing  wished  to  shake  Sr^iniards  rose  in  small  parties  v 
off  the  French  yoke,  now  joined  the  !  their  mvaders  ;  so  that  no  French 
allies.  Napoleon  instaiitly  marched  to  ;  dier  dared  to  go  out  alone,  and 
Nuremberg,  the  roidence  of  Palm,  and  I  streets  of  most  towns  were  red  ( 
principal  store-place  of  ihe  Piu>sian9,  |  morning  with  the  assassinations  of 
blew  up  the  maeazine<«  there,  and  com-  j  previous  nislit.  Still  the  main  bod 
pletely  defeated  the  Prussian  forces  at .  the  Spaniards  were  in  alliance  with i 
Jena,  under  the  old  duke  of  Brunswick,  oppressors ;  and  when  Sir  Arthur V 
who  was  early  cairied  off  the  tield  •  le«>ley  landed  in  the  bay  of  Mondego 
woundf  d  in  the  face,  and  was  refused  by  found  Junot  ready -to  oppose  him  i 
the  heartless  vicior  a  death-bed  m  his  an  immense  force.  Sir  Arthur  drove 
native  city.  Napoleon  enterrd  lierlm,  marshal  back  upon  Lisbon;  but  «l 
and  as  had  bten  his  practice  in  every  !  in  consequence  of  the  cunventioi 
conquered  city,  sent  off  the  best  sta-  j  Cintra,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  was  ca 
tues  and  pictures  of  the  royal  }:alleries  ■  before  a  court-martial  in  Encland, 
to  Paii«,  depriving  even  the  mau>oleurn  !  Sir  Arthur  subpoenaed  as  a  witnei*, 
of  Frederick  the  (ireat  of  the  hero*s  i  command  devolved  on  Sir  J  ihnMc 
sword  and  orders.  Napoleon  next  ad-  .  Napoleon,  who  had  left  Pans  for  £n 
vamedugainsitheKussiaiis.aiid  having  !  to  lie  assured,  in  an  interview  with 
beat  then-  forces  at  Fricdland,  the  em-  ;  emperor  of  Russia,  ihat  no  assault 
peror  Alexander  sued  for  peace,  which  to  be  apprehended  on  his  side, bun 
was  granted,  and  ratiiied  by  the  em])e-  ]  towards  S]iain  ;  and  having  cntc 
rors  upon  a  lafl  on  the  river  Niemen,  j  both  Saragossa  and  Madrid,  advan 
near  Tilsit ;  a  meet in({  which  ended  in  a  '  to  meet  Sir  John.  But  Sonlt 
singular  friendi'hip,  inasmuch  as  it  was  already  in  array  against  the  Engl 
agreed  that  Napoleon  should  espouse  who  retreated  towards  CoAnna, 
Alexander's  sister,  and  that  the  two  hearing  of  the  superior  numbers  of 
should  divide  I'.uiope  between  them  !  enemy.  At  Corunna,  Aloore  enga 
Knghind  now  saw  Fnince,  Austria,  Soult,  but  fell  mortally  wounded, 
Iluiisia,  and  Prussia  league  to  destroy  nuary,  1809;  his  troops  neverthc 
her  commerce,  by  whatNa|)olconicimed  :  embarked  for  England  in  safely, 
the  '  continental  sy!>tem  ;'  whereby  no  ,  the  French,  in  admiration  of  his 
B^iti^h  mi-nufaciures  were  to  be  re-  ■  roism,  erected   a  monument  over 


ceived  into  cither  c>f  those  states.  Karl 
Cathcart  was  instantly  despatched  with 
a  fleet,  to  compel  the  Danes  to  sur- 
render their  shipping,  lest  it  should  fall 

into  the  handit  of  Na|M)leon  ;  and  after  I  duke  Charles  at  Eckniulil,  and 
liombaiding  Copenhagen,  was  allowed  entered  \  icnna.  So  far  successful 
to  ciny  aWay  the  whole,  to  the  inix-   returned  to  the  Tyrol,  where  the  bi 


remains.  Napoleon  hurried  off  to  Pi 
on  finding  war  declared  against 
by  Austiia ;  smd  in  an  incredibly  »l 
period  gained  a  victory  over  the  a 


piessiblc  disappointment  of  the  French 
emperor. 

l/nder  the  plea  of  compelling  Spain 
to  adopt  the  continental  system,  Na- 
poleon snit  a  laige  force    into  that 


country  aiid  Portugal.    John,  king  of  Meanwhile  in  the  peninsula.  Sir  Art 


mountaineers  h:ifl  risen  under  Hofei 
shake  off  the  Bavarian  yoke  ;  and 
rebellion  being  suppressed,  he  defei 
the  archduke  agiiin  at  Wa^ram,  tali 
20  000  prisoners,  and  all  his  artilk 
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Wellesley  had  returned  to  take  his 
command,  and  defeated  Victor  at  Ta- 
lavera,  for  which  he  was  created  lord 
Wellington.  The  Ausirians  being  ag;ain 
compelled  to  sue  for  an  armistice,  the 
duke  of  Brunswick-Oels  escaped  by  a 
most  masterly  retreat  to  England  ;  and 
Schill,  who  had  heroically  tried  to  rouse 
the  Prussians  against  the  French, 
had  perished  at  Siralsund.  As  the 
pope  (Pius  VII.)  would  not  agree  to 
oppose  the  English,  Napoleon  declared 
the  papal  power  at  an  end,  and  con- 
veyed nis  holiness  a  prisoner  to  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

In  April,  1810,  the  emperor  di- 
vorced his  queen  Josephine,  to  marry 
Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror of  Austria,  who  in  the  next  year 
gave  birth  to  a  son,  styled  king  of 
Home :  he  then  removed  his  brother 
Louis  from  the  throne  of  Holland^ 
and  added  that  country  to  France. 
Lord  Wellington  in  1812  made  great 
progress  in  the  work  of  driving  the 
French  out  of  Spain,  defeating  them 
at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badajoz,  and  Sa- 
lamanca ;  and  in  May  of  that  year. 
Napoleon  was  obliged  wholly  to  turn 
his  attention  from  the  peninsula.  Hur- 
rying to  Dresden,  accompanied  by  the 
empress,  he  summoned  the  emperor  of 
Austria,  and  the  kings  of  Prussia, 
Naples^  Wurtemberg,  and  Westphalia, 
to  meet  him,  and  declared  war  against 
Russia.  He  instantly  commenced  a 
march  upon  Moscow;  but  found  the 
enemy  every  where  retreating  before 
him,  after  burning  each  city  and  town 
through  which  he  had  to  pass.  At 
Sroolensko  and  Borodino,  the  Russian 
general  attacked  him,  occasioned  him 
great  loss,  and  then  retreated.  At 
length,  September  14,  he  reached, 
with  his  immense  force,  a  hill  over- 
looking Moscow,  when  he  speedily 
noticed  that  no  smoke  issued  m>m  the 
chimneys  of  the  houses ;  and  on  en- 
tering the  place,  it  was  found  deserted 
by  all  but  the  very  lowest  and  most 
wretched  of  its  vast  population.  In 
the  pillage  which  succeeded,  there 
were  few  soldiers  who  did  not  clothe 
themselves  in  the  silks  and  rich  furs  of 
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the  evacuaied  warehouses;  bat  what 
was  Napoleon's  perplexity  on  being 
roused  from  his  bed  during  the  night 
after  his  arrival,  to  witness  the  con. 
flagration  of  the  city.  Moscow  was 
at  every  point  in  flames  s  and  it  was 
now  clear  that  Rostophchin,  the 
gpvernor,  had,  before  quitting,  under- 
mined the  place.  '  These  are  indeed 
Scythians  1  exclaimed  Napoleon,  as 
he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Pe^ 
trowsky,  a  league  distant :  'this  bodes 
great  misfortune  V  Although  he  kept 
up  the  appearance  of  cheerfulness  m 
presence  of  the  army,  and  even  licensed 
'  The  Theatre  Fran9ais  at  Moscow,' 
he  secretly  brooded  over  bis  inevitable 
downfal.  He  hastily  tried  negotia- 
tions with  the  Russian  generals  in  the 
neighbourhood :  but  finding  all  in  vain, 
and  winter  coming  on,  he  began  his 
retreat,  the  most  disastrous  one  which 
had  ever  fallen  to  the  lotof  an  army. 

The  troops  being  split  into  detach- 
ments, it  was  agreed  that  each  party 
should  make  the  best  of  its  way  to- 
wards Prussia,  Napoleon  heaiding 
6000  chosen  horse.  All  the  parties 
found  themselves  harassed  by  Cot- 
sacks,  who  killed  every  straggler  ;  and 
occasionally  an  overwhelming  force 
of  Russian  troops  would  drive  them 
before  them  with  immense  loss.  At 
length  Napoleon  forced  a  passage 
across  the  Dnieper ;  and  as  he  hurried 
onwards,  was  assailed  with  reports  of 
the  ovethrow  of  one  general,  the  sur- 
render of  another,  and  the  hemming 
in  of  a  third.  He  heard  that  Victor, 
in  crossing  the  Beresina,  over  a  bridge 
intended  solely  for  waggons  and  can- 
non, had  lost,  from  overloading  it, 
many  thousand  men  in  an  instant, 
with  the  best  part  of  his  artillery. 
'  The  scream  that  rose  at  the  moment 
of  the  &11  of  the  bridge,'  says  an  eye- 
witness, *  did  not  leave  my  ears  for 
weeks :  it  was  heard  clear  and  loud 
over  the  hurrahs  of  the  pursuing  Cos- 
sacks, and  all  the  roar  of  Russian  ar- 
tillery ;'  and  when  the  Beresina  thawed 
after  that  winter's  frost,  36,000  bodies 
were  found  in  its  bed  ! 

The  cold  was  now  intense ;  and  dis- 
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cipline  could  with  difficulty  be  kept 
up.    The  enormous  train  of  artillerj 
which  Napoleon  insisted  on  bringing 
away  from  Moscow,  was  soon  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  r(»ds  were  blocked 
up  by  the  spoils  of  the  city,  which 
were  abandoned  of  necessity,  when  the 
means  of  transport  failed.    The  horses 
sank  and  stiffened  by  hundreds  and 
by  thousands ;  while  the  starving  sol- 
diery slew  others  of   these   animals, 
that  they  might   drink    their    warm 
blood,  and  wrap  themselves  in  their 
yet    reeking    skins.      The    assaults 
of  the  Cossacks  continued  as  before. 
The    troops    often     performed    their 
march  by  torch-light,  with  the  hope 
of  escaping  their  merciless  pursuers : 
when  tney  halted,  they  fell  asleep  in 
hundreds,    to  wake  no   more :   their 
enemies  found  them  frozen  to  death 
around  the  ashes  of  their  watch-fires  : 
and,  on  one  occasion,  a  party  of  poor 
famished  wretches  were  found  engaged 
in  boiling  the  flesh  of  their  dead  com- 
rades.   Flocks  of  wolves  followed  in 
the  track  of  the  dying  army,  and  even 
entered  France  iu  pursuit  of  the  small 
portion  which  eventually  escaped  de- 
struction. When  all  these  horrors  were 
from  time  to  time  told  to  Napoleon, 
he  would  peevishly  exclaim,  '  Why 
will  you  disturb  my  tranquillity  ?  I  de- 
sire to  know  no  particulars.   Why  will 
you  deprive  me  of  my  tranquillity  V  At 
length  the  emperor  reached  Paris,  far 
in  advance  of  his  troops,  which,  on 
entering  France,  were  found  reduced 
from  500,000   to  less  than  50,000  ! 
Such  is  the  price  at  which  ambition 
does  not  hesitate  to  purchase  even  the 
chance  of  what  the  world  calls  glory ! 
Such  however  was  the  influence  of 
this  singular    man    over  the  French 
people,  that  he  was  still  able  to  raise 
by  a  new  conscription  350,000  effec- 
tive soldiers !    Finding  Prussia  had 
joined  the  Russians,  and  that  all  were 
marching  towards  France,  he  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  his  new  army  in  Saxony, 
and  gained,  with  litile  advantage,  the 
battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen.  Tliough 
a  congress  was  held  at  Prague,  to  bring 
about  a  general  reconciliation,  it  ter- 
minated without  any  such  result ;  and. 


Austria  now  joining  the  enemies  of 
Napoleon,    the    battles  of   Dresden, 
Culm,  and  last   of    all  Leipsic,  dis- 
played to  his  view  that  his  only  seet- 
rity  lay  in  retreat.     He  ofiered  to  cede 
all  his  conquests,  and  to -keep  onlf 
France  within  the  Rhine,  but  in  vain: 
the  allied  roonarchs  would  not  listei 
to  him ;  and  when  the  Germans  hid 
forced  him  over  their  favourite  river, 
the  natural  boundary  of  their  countiy, 
an  universal  thanksgiving  to  the  ^ 
of  battles  was  offered  up»  amidst  cfia 
of  *  the  Rhine !  the  Rhine  f    Napo- 
leon was  now  to   see  all   his  fxiner 
allies,  and  all  on  whom  he  had  impe- 
riously trampled,   in   vengeftil  anaj 
against  him.      Holland    recalled  its 
stadtholder ;  Hanover  returned  to  its 
English   possessor;    Brunswick,  and 
the  other  German  states,  followed  tlii 
same  example ;  the  Tyrolese  were  io 
arms  ;  even  Murat,  his  own  creatore, 
offered  to  join  Austria  to  overwhelo 
him ;  the  Adriatic  was  free ;  and  ia 
Spain,  lord  Wellington   was  driving 
out  the  remnant  of  the  French  army, 
and  threatening  to  advance  apoo  Piarii. 
Disaffection  too    was    discoteied  in 
France  itself;  Bourdeaux  and  other 
important  cities  were  known  lo  in- 
cline to  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
Bourbons :  add  to  this,  the  allied  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Austrians,  were 
about  19  cross  the  Rhine^    and  a|^ 
proach   the    capital:    in  a    word,  as 
Napoleon  afterwards  declared  at  St. 
Helena,  'he  felt  the  reins  slipping 
from  his  hands !'    But  he  bv  no  means 
yielded  to  despair.     He  headed  his 
troops,  fought  at  Brienne,  La  Hothiere, 
Soissons,  and  Laon :  and,  sure  of  suc- 
cess,  refused  to  negotiate   with  his 
enemies  until  it  was  too  late.     Napo- 
leon was  at  Troyes  when  he  received 
the  news  of  the  entrance  of  the  allies 
into  Paris ;  and  hurrying  on  horseback 
to  Fontainebleau,  which  he  reached  late 
at  night,  he  there  ordered  a  carriage, 
and  with  Caulaincourt  and  Berthier, 
drove  towards  Paris.      Nothing  could 
shake  his  belief  that  he  was  yet  io 
time ;  until,  while  changing  hones  a 
few  miles  from  the  capita],   genen! 
Belliard  came  up,  at  the  head  of  s 
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column  of  caTalry,  and  stated  the  fact. 
Leaping  from  the  coach,  he  began 
'  Why  are  you  here,  Belliard  ?  where 
are  the  enemy  ?  where  my  wife  and 
boy '(  where  is  Marmont  ?  where  Mor- 
tier?'  Belliard,  walking  by  his  side, 
told  him  the  events  of  the  day.  He 
strode  on  towards  Paris,  crying  '  You 
should  have  held  out  longer,  you 
should  have  raised  Paris,  go,  go;  I 
see  every  one  has  lost  his  senses ! 
lliis  comes  of  employing  fools  and 
cowards.'  With  such  exclamations 
Napoleon  hurried  on,  dragging  Bel- 
liard with  him,  until  they  were  met  by 
the  first  of  the  retreating  infantry.  *  In 
proceeding  to  Paris,'  said  their  leader, 
'  you  rush  on  death  or  captivity.'  At 
these  words  Buonaparte  sank  at  once 
into  perfect  composure,  gave  orders 
that  the  troops,  as  they  arrived,  should 
draw  up  behind  the  Essone,  despatch- 
ed Caulaincourt  to  Paris  to  say  he 
would  accept  whatever  terms  the  allied 
sovereigns  might  offer,  and  turned 
again  towards  Fontainbleau.  The  re- 
ply from  Paris  was  that  he  must  abdi- 
cate, before  any  terms  could  be  offered : 
so  that,  after  m  vain  trying  to  induce 
his  marshals  to  lead  his  troops,  under 
his  own  head  coromand^upon  Paris, 
he  renounced  the  crown  of  France  in 
a  solemn  deed.  The  emperor  Alex- 
ander, and  king  of  Prussia,  who  were 
at  M.  Talleyrand's  hotel  in  the  capital, 
agreed  instantly  that  Napoleon  should 
keep  his  title  of  emperor,  and  have 
full  sovereignty  over  the  little  island 
of  Elba,  with  a  suitable  allowance  of 
money ;  that  the  empress  should  have 
the  duchy  of  Parma ;  and  that  all  the 
Buonaparte  family  should  receive  pen- 
sions. 

On  the  20lh  of  April,  1814,  the 
fallen  emperor  desired  the  relics  of 
bis  imperial  guard  might  be  drawn 
up  'in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
or  Fontainebleau.  He  advanced  to 
them  on  horseback ;  and  tears  dropped 
from  his  eyes  as  he  dismounted  in  the 
midst.  *  All  Europe,'  said  he,  *  has 
armed  against  me ;  do  not  lament  my 
fate :  be  faithful  to  the  new  sovereign 
whom  your  country  has  chosen.    I 
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will  record  with  my  pen  the  deeds  we 
have  done  together.  I  cannot  embrace 
you  all,'  he  contiuued,  taking  the  com- 
manding officer  in  his  arms,  'but  I 
embrace  your  generaL  Bring  hither 
the  eagle.  Beloved  eagle!  may  the 
kisses  I  bestow  on  you  long  resound 
in  the  hearts  of  the  brave.  Farewel, 
my  children,  farewel  my  brave  com- 
panions— surround  me  once  more,*— 
farewel !'  Amidst  the  silent  but  pro- 
found grief  of  the  party,  he  hurried  into 
the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for  him, 
and  commenced  his  journey  to  the 
coast.  At  first  he  was  much  cheered, 
but  in  the  distant  provinces  he  was 
hooted,  and  threatened  with  personal 
violence ;  so  that  he  often  rode  in 
the  disguise  of  a  courier  on  horseback, 
till  he  reached  Frejus,  where  he  em- 
barked in  the  English  frigate  Un- 
daunted, in  preference  to  a  Frendi 
vessel.  On  arriving  at  Elba,  he  soon 
saw,  firom  the  top  of  a  hill,  that  his  place 
of  dominion  was  a  small  one;  and 
fixed  as  he  thus  was,  within  view  of 
the  shore  that  had  so  long  acknowledg- 
ed his  sway,  we  can  little  wonder  at 
his  clandestine  return.  On  the  1st  of 
March,  1815,  having  narrowly  escaped 
a  French  ship  of  war,  he  landed  at 
Cannes, — the  day  of  the  violets,  the 
secret  symbol  of  his  return, — and  with 
800  soldiers  began  his  march  towards' 
Paris.  As  he  proceeded,  he  was 
joined  by  the  labouring  population, 
and  successively  by  each  troop  of  sol- 
diers sent  to  crush  his  progress :  even 
marshal  Ney,  who  haa  sworn  fidelity 
to  Louis  XVIII.,  and  promised  '  to 
bring  Buonaparte  to  his  majesty's  feet 
in  a  cage,  like  a  wild  beast,  in  the 
course  of  a  week,'  joined  his  former 
master  at  Auxerre.  On  the  19th,  Na- 
poleon slept  once  more  in  the  chateau 
of  Fontainebleau  ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  20lh  he  advanced  through  the 
forest  towards  Paris,  in  full  knowledge 
that  marshal  Macdonald  was  marching 
with  a  large  force  against  him. 
It  was  about  noon  when  the  marshal's 
troops,  listening  with  delight  to  the 
loyal  strain  of  '  Vive  Henri  Quatre,' 
perceived  suddenly  an  open  carriage 
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among  the  Irees,  coining  at  full  speed 
towards  them,  followed  by  a  handful  of 
Poles  with  their  lances  reversed.    The 
little  flat  cocked-hat,  the  gray  surtout, 
the  person  of  Napoleon,  was  recognised. 
In  an  instant  the  men  burst  from  their 
ranks,  surrounded  him  with  cries  of 
'  Vive    r  Empereur,'     and    trampled 
their  white  cockades  in  the  dust.     On 
that  same  day  Napuleon  entered  Paris, 
and  found  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Tuileries,  which  tlie  king  bad  just  va- 
cated, a  brilliant  a-iscmblage  of  those 
who  had    formerly    filled    prominent 
places  in  his  own  councils,  all  desirous 
to  support  his  cause.    The  exile  was 
hardly  reseated  on  the  throne,  when 
he  learned  that  he  must  maintain  it 
against  the  united  Austrians,  Russians, 
Prussians,  and  English ;  and  his  pre- 
parations to  meet  this  gigantic  confe- 
deracy were  most  energetic.     By  May, 
1815,  he  liad  raised  370.000  men  in 
arms,  including  40,000  chosen   vete- 
rans, in  the  most  splendid   state  of 
equipment  and  discipline,  a  large  and 
brilliant  foice  of  cavalry,  and  a  train  of 
artillery  of  proportionable  extent  and 
excellence ;  and  liaving,  in  an  assem- 
bly called  the  Champ*de-Mai,  made 
all  his  adherents  swear  to  a  new  con- 
stitution, he  set  off  for  the  Netherlands, 
exclaiming  as  he  entered  his  carriage, 
'  I  go  to  measure  myself  against  Wel- 
lington !*  Blucher'sarmy  of  Prussians, 
100,000  in  number,  communicated  on 
the  right  with  the  left  of  the  Anglo- 
Belgian  army  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, which  consisted  of  35,000  Eng- 
lish,  5000  Brunswickers,  and  a  mot- 
ley host  of  Belgians  and  others,  in  all 
75,000.    On  the  16ib,  at  Quatre  Bras, 
Aroand,  and  Ligny,  various  contests 
look  place,  and  the  loss  was  great  on 
both  sides  :  the  gallant  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick felly  and  Blucher  was  more  than 
once  in  imminent  danger,  and  obliged 
at  length  to  retreat ;  a  course  which  the 
duke  of  Wellington  followed,  in  order 
to  get  his  position   on  the  plain  of 
Waterloii,   which  he  had   previously 
hoped  might  be  the  spot  of  conflict. 
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though  the  day  had  been  extremely 
wet,  the  duke  rode  across  the  country  to 
inform  Blucher  persrmally  of  his  plan; 
when  the  veteran  Prussian  agrefd, 
after  leaving  a  small  force   to  ken 
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Grouchy  at  bay,  to  march  himself  wit 
the  rest  of  his  men  on  the  morrov 
upon  Waterloo.  The  duke  imnw- 
d lately  returned  to  his  post,  the  nio 
still  falling  in  torrents. 

At  length  the  18th  of  June  arrived; 
and   Napoleon,   who  had    feared  the 
English  would  retreat  till    the  Rus- 
sians should  come  up,  was  delighted, 
on  reaching  the  eminence  of  La  Belie 
Alliance,  to  behold   the  duke^sarmj 
drawn  out  upon  the    opposite   side, 
waiting  his  attack.     '  At  last,  then,'  he 
exclaimed,  *  I  have  these  English  id 
my  grasp !'     It  was  about  noon,  when 
tfie  rain  had  abated,  though  it  continued 
gusty  and  stormy,  that  Jerome  Buona- 
parte began  the  battle.     The  Eoglifh 
formed  in  squares,  and  defied  all  tbcir 
efibrts.    Tlie  next  attempt  was  made 
on   tfie   British  centre,  by  cuirassien 
and  infantry  :  the  English  heavy  n- 
valry  made  them  retreat,  and  in  pur- 
suing  them   the  gallant    Picton  mi 
killed.    The  third  assault  was  againtt 
the  British  right,  where  the  infantiy,  is 
a  double  line  of  squares,  placed  che- 
querwise, with  thirty  field  pieces  beftrc 
them,  were  drawn   up.     The   Frendi 
cuirassiers  drove  the  artillerymen  Iroa 
their  guns,  and  then  rode  fiercely  to 
within  ten  yards  of  the  squares  behind. 
In  an  instant  a  most  deadly  musket 
fire  began  from  tlie  latter,  and  this 
magnificent  force  was  almost  annihi- 
lated.   The  French  cannonade  nov 
opened  so  furiously  along  their  lint^ 
that  the  duke  made  the  English  lie  flat 
on  the  ground  for  a  space,  to  daminiih 
its  effects.     He  had  lost  10,000,  asd 
Buonaparte  15,000  men. 

It  was  now  six  in  the  evenings  aid 
Napoleon  &aw  that  a  decisive  hkm 
must  be  given  before  the  Pmssiui 
should  arrive.  lie  therefore  broafkt 
up  his  guard,  the  flower  of  his  amy> 
^  and  urging  them  to  charge  boldly  undv 

All  his  arrangements  having  been  ef-   Ney,  retired  to  the  heights  of  LaBcUt 
ftcted  early  in  the  evening  of  the  17th,  |  Alliance  with  a  spy-gUss.     The  dalt 
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of  Wellington  hereupon  dismounted, 
and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
line.  Nothing  could  withstand  the 
assault  of  the  British,  for  the  first 
moment  acting  on  the  offensive.    The 


with  his  officers  on  past  events,  plansy 
not  to  say  plots,  for  the  future,  in  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  persons  of  respect- 
ability who  touched  at  the  island,  and 
in  squabbles    with  the  governor  Sir 


old  guard  gave  way.    Napoleon  from  |  Hudson  Lowe,  who  had  the  unenviable 


bis  station  observed  what  was  doing, 
turned  suddenly  pale,  and  exclaiming 
'All  is  lost!'  galloped  off  to  Charle- 
roi.    At  the  critical  moment  of  the 
shaking  of  the  old  guard  by  this  at- 
tack in  front,  Blucher  was  seen  emerging 
with  his  columns  from  the  neii^hbour- 
Ing  woods :  whereupon  the  fatal  cry  of, 
'Sauve  qui  peui!*  ran   through   the 
French  army,  and  all  was  over.  Blucher 
agreed  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  while 
the  duke  rested  his  men ;  and  it  was 
soon  ascertained  that  this  glorious  vic- 
tory had  left  the  latter  loser  16,000 
slain.    The  duke  and  one  other  officer 
alone  came  off  without  injury.     Buo- 
naparte's loss  was  45,000.     On  the 
night  of  the  20lh,  Napoleon  arrived 
alone  in  Paris  ;  on  the  22d  he  signed 
another  act  of  abdication,  in  favour  of 
his  son  ;  and  he  was  then  requested  by 
the  provisional  government  of  Fouch^, 
Camot,  and  three  more,  to  retire  to 
Malmaison.     Fouch^,  having  recom- 
mended him  to  escape  to  America, 
informed  the  English  government  of 
what  he  had  advised ;   at  Hochefort 
consequently,  when  he  hoped  that  the 
Bellerophon,  under  captain  Maiiland, 
would  receive  him  as  a  freeman,  he 
was  told  he  must  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  English  government.     He  appealed 
from  on  board  that  vessel  to  the  Prmce 
Aegent  of  England,  but  it  was  decided 
he  should   be  exiled  to  St.  Helena  ; 
and  the  Northumberland,  commanded 
by  admiral  Sir  George  Cock  bum,  con- 
veyed him  thither  forthwith,  accompa- 
nied by  four  of  his  friends  and  their 
fiunilies,   Bertrand,  Montholon,  Las- 
casas,  and  Gourgaud,  a  surgeon,  and 
twelve  domestics.     He  was,  on  his  ar- 
rival, lodged  first  at  a  cottage  called 
The  Briars,  until  his  home  was  ready  ; 
and  to  the  latter,  called  Longwood,  he 
removed  December  1815. 

The  remamder  of  this  extraordinary 
man's  life  was  passed  in  conversations 


task  of  being  his  gaoler.    It  was  m 
1820  that,  from  not  taking  regular  ex- 
erci^fe  out  of  doors,  his  health  began 
visibly  to  decline :  he  would  not  con- 
form to  the   governor's    order    to  be 
watched,  nor  would  he  show  himself, 
as  required,  once  in  the  twenty-foar 
hours  to  one  of  his  guards,  and  it  was 
soon  evident  that  a  formidable  disease 
was  attacking  his  stomach.    He  even 
refused  to  be  relieved  by  medicines  : 
to  his  physician  he  said,  *  Doctor,  no 
physick  ing ;  we  are  a  machine  made  to 
live ;  do  not  counteract  the  living  prin- 
ciple— let  it  alone — leave  it  the  liberty 
of  self-defence — ^it  will  do  better  than 
your  drugs.'   With  his  health,  his  mind 
sank  also.    Some  fishes  in  a  pond  in 
the  garden  at  Longwood  had  attracted 
his  notice :  they  sickened  and  died. 
'  Every  thing  I  love,'  said  Napoleon, 
'  every  thing  that  belongs  to  me  is 
stricken.     Heaven  and  mankind  unite 
to  afflict  me.'    Fits  of  long  silence  and 
of  profound  melancholy  were  now  fre- 
quent.    '  In  those  days,'  he  once  said 
aloud  in  a  revery,  '  in  those  days  I  was 
Napoleon.     Now  I  am  nothing.     My 
strength,  my  faculties,  forsake  me — 1 
no  longer  live.'    Another  physican  was 
called  in  (April  1821)  but  he  also  was 
heard  in  vain  :  <  Quod  scriptum,  scrip- 
tum,'  once  more  answered  he,  'our 
hour  is  marked,  and  no  one  can  claim 
a  moment  of  life  beyond  what  hie  has 
predestined.'    While  drawing  up  his 
will,  he  said,  'he  knew  he  had  a  schir- 
rus  of  the  pylorus — the  physicians  of 
Montpelier  prophesied  it  would  be 
hereditary  in  our  family — my  fiither 
died  of  It  !*    He  then  gave  directions 
to  the  priest,  Vignali,  as  to  his  body 
lying  in  state  by  torchlight,  and  ob- 
served, '  I  am  neither  an  atheist  nor  a 
rationalist ;  I  believe  in  God,  and  am 
of  the  religion  of  my  father.    I  was 
horn  a  catholic,  and  will  fulfil  all  the 
duties  of  that  church,  and  r^eive  the 
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assistance  which  she  administers.'  The 
last  sacraments  were  therefore  admini- 
stered to  him,  after  which  be  fell  into  a 
stupor.  On  the  4th  of  May  the  island 
was  swept  by  a  tremendous  storm, 
which  tore  up  all  the  trees  about  Long- 
wood.  The  5th  was  another  day  of 
tempests :  and  about  six  in  the  evening 
of  that  day  Napoleon,  having  pro- 
nounced the  words  *  tC'te  d'armce !' 
passed  for  ever  from  the  dreams  of 
battle.  On  dissection,  it  was  found 
that  a  cancerous  ulcer  occupied  nearly 
the  whole  stomach. 

Napoleon  was  buried  on  the  8th, 
after  lying  in  state,  in  a  grave  prepared 
among  some  weeping  willows,  beside 
a  fountain,  where  his  favourite  evening 
seat  had  been.  The  pall  spread  over 
his  coffin,  was  the  military  cloak  he 
wore  at  Marengo :  his  household,  the 
governor,  the  admiral,  and  all  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  attended  him 
to  the  tomb ;  and  the  road  not  being 
passable  for  carriages,  a  party  of  Engl  ish 
grenadiers  bore  the  body.  The  burial 
service  was  read  by  Vignali ;  and  while 
the  rite  was  performing,  the  admiral's 
ship  fired  minute  guns,and  three  volleys 
were  given  from  fifteen  cannon  as  the 
coffin  descended  into  the  grave. 

William  Fitt^  son  of  the  earl  of 
Chatham,  was  made,  at  twenty-two, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  at 
twenty-four  (1783)  prime  minister. 
Under  his  auspices  the  American  war 
was  concluded,  Indian  aflaira  regu- 
lated, and  the  system  adopted  of  re- 
ducing the  national  debt  by  a  sinking 
fund.  When  the  king  was  seised  with 
his  first  illness,  Mr.  Pitt  boldly  re- 
sisted the  prince  of  Wales's  right  to 
assume  the  government;  which  Mr. 
Fox,  with  more  zeal  than  constitutional 
knowledge,  had  hastily  asserted.  It 
was,  however,  during  the  critical  period 
of  the  war  with  revolutionary  France 
that  the  splendid  abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt 
shone  forth:  he  became  the  arbiter  of 
Dations :  in  every  corner  of  the  ha- 
bitable globe  did  his  councils  either 
Sositively  direct  or  considerably  in- 
uence  the  measures  of  the  throne :  and 
bis  history  it  therefore  the  hiitoiy  of  all 
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the  civilized  kingdoms  of  the  world- 
But  to  return  to  his  home  opentioDS. 
llie  union  with  Ireland  wus  niswork; 
he  gave  way  to  Mr.  Addington's  admi- 
nistration,that  the  effects  of  a  peace  wiili 
France  might  be  tried  by  the  treaty  oi 
Amiens ;  and  he   then  again  took  ihi 
helm,  to  carry  on  his  designs  upon  tbe 
colossal  influence  of  Buonaparte.  But 
j  ust  as  public  afikirs  had  assumed  a  most 
threatening   aspect,    his  conbtitutioo, 
weakened  by  an  hereditary  gout  au 
his  amazing  exertions,   suddenly  gait 
way.    The  intelligence  of  Napoleou's 
success  at  Austerlitz,    like    ttie  last 
overwhelming  wave  of  the  defcncelcsi 
wreck,  extinguished  for  ever  the  cne^ 
gies  of  him  whose  ambition  would  haie 
raised  his  country  high  above  all  otbcn, 
and  whose  sole  earthly  object  was  bci 
glory.    He  expired  at   his  house  at 
Putney,  January  the  23rd,  1806,  aged 
foriy-seven,  and  the  last  words  which 
quivered  on  the  lips  of  the  dyingjtt' 
iriot  were,  *  Oh  !  my  country  V    Tliat 
Mr.  Pitt  was  eminently  fitted  for  hit 
elevated  station  is  abundantly  evident: 
he  was  steady  to  his  principles,  and 
maintained  the  opinion   on  which  he 
acted,  formed  as  it  was  after  mature 
deliberation,  against  all  obstacles,  to 
the  end ;  his  plans   were  invariably 
magnanimous,    extensive,  noble,    lo 
devising  the  good  of  England,  he  went 
farther  than  the  present  moment,  and 
beyond  the  consideration  of  her  exclu- 
sive welfare ;  he  legislated  for  ages  to 
come,  and  laboured   to   bring  (under 
God)  ultimate  prosperity,    not  only 
upon  his  own  native  land,  but  upon 
Europe,  and  the  world. 

Charles  James  Fox,  son  of  lord  Hol- 
land, was  chosen  member  for  Midhnnt 
before  he  was  of  age.  During  the 
American  war,  he  was  the  regular  an- 
tagonist of  the  ministry ;  but  on  the 
removal  of  lord  North,  he  was  made 
secretary  of  state.  Fox  hailed  the 
French  revolution  as  the  harbinger  of 
freedom  to  the  world,  and  accordingly 
gave  it  his  unqualified  support ;  bat 
after  the  death  of  his  rivals  Mr.  Pitt| 
when  made  secretary  for  foreign  abuSi 
he  acknowledged  hii  diaappointiiMBt 
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as  to  that  issue.  He  died  in  the  same 
year  with  Mr.  Pitt,  aged  fifiy-seveD, 
1806.  Highly  gifted  as  an  orator  and 
a  statesman,  Mr.  Fox  was  in  private 
life  the  convivial  friend,  and  the  man 
of  integrity  and  honour.  He  had  been 
dissipated  in  youth,  and  this  character 
necessarily  tinged  his  maturer  years ; 
but  his  faults,  as  Burke  observes,  were 
not  formed  to  extinguish  the  6re  of 
great  virtues. 

Edmund  Burke^  son  of  an  attorney  in 
Ireland,  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
London.  He  some  time  lived  by  his 
pen  ;  and  bis  '  Essay  on  the  Sublime,' 
introduced  him  at  once  to  the  circle 
of  the  learned.  Dodsley,  at  his  sug- 
gestion, commenced  his  Annual  Re- 
gister, 1758,  which  is  to  this  day  con- 
tinued by  Messrs.  Rivington.  In  the 
Rockingham  administration  he  held 
office ;  but,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mons, he  constantly  attacked  Mr.  Pitt, 
especially  on  the  regency  question,  and 
was  at  first  a  warm  admirer  of  the 
French  revolution.  Upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  French  monarchy,  however, 
he  altered  his  tone,  published  his  <  Re- 
flections' on  the  event,  separated  from 
his  party,  and  zealously  supported  Mr. 
Pitt.  His  accusation  of  Mr.  Hastings 
is  the  only  blot  in  his  political  cha- 
racter :  as  a  private  man,  he  was  afiable, 
benevolent,  exemplary  in  all  duties  re- 
ligious and  moral,  and  dignified  in 
demeanour.  As  an  author,  Burke  will 
ever  hold  rank  among  the  most  accurate 
critics,  for  his  elegant  and  philosophical 
work  '  On  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.' 
He  died  1797,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Richard  Brintley  Sheridan,  son  of 
Thomas  Sheridan,  a  lecturer  on  elocu- 
tion, entered  as  a  student  of  law  at 
the  Middle  Temple.  But  he  chose  to 
write  for  the  stage ;  and  his  Rivals, 
Duenna,  and  School  for  Scandal,  gained 
him  high  reputation.  Having  bought, 
in  conjunction  with  two  others,  Gar- 
rick's  share  in  the  patent  of  manage- 
ment of  Drury-lane  theatre,  the  pro- 
perty qualified  him  for  a  seat  in  par- 
liament ;  and  entering  the  lists  against 
lord  North,  his  oratory  was  so  powerful, 
that  when  that  lord  resigned,  be  was 
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made  nnder-war>s6cretary.  He  held 
office  in  the  coalition;  and  upon  its 
dissolution,  became,  and  continued  to 
the  last,  the  violent  opponent  of  Mr. 
Pitt.  In  the  impeachment  of  Hastings 
he  sided  with  Burke;  and  his  elo- 
quence on  that  occasion  has  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  able  of  oratorical 
efforts.  Notwithstanding  his  marriage 
with  a  woman  of  fortune,  a  post  of 
12,000/.  a  year  from  the  crown,  and 
his  share  at  Drury-lane,  Sheridan, 
being  wholly  improvident,  became  at 
length  the  tenant  of  a  gaol.  He  died 
1815,  aged  sixty-five. 

As  a  dramatic  author,  Sheridan  is  at 
the  head  of  that  department  of  comedy 
which  exhibits  the  vices  of  fiishionable 
society  in  its  e very-day  commerce,  its 
deceptions,  intrigues,  slanders,  and  de- 
tractions ;  and  the  '  School  for  Scandal' 
is  his  masterpiece. 

As  an  orator,  Sheridan  was  extraor- 
dinary for  variety  and  force ;  and  in 
the  anathemas  of  vengeance,  or  in  bursts 
of  anger,  scaroely  any  English  speakefr 
ever  equalled  him.  Pitt's  eloquence 
was  more  accurate,  copious,  and  better 
arranged  :  it  was  uniformly  impressive, 
while  his  power  in  sarcasm  was  equal 
to  Sheridan's  force  in  angry  denun- 
ciation. Fox  was  superior  in  argu- 
mentative force:  bis  reasoning  faculties 
were  always  kept  in  full  action  during 
his  speeches;  and  so  closely  did  he 
conflict  in  this  way,  that  he  pursued 
his  consequent,  link  by  link,  to  the 
very  end  of  the  chain  of  deductions. 
As  a  mere  speaker,  he  was  inferior  to 
Pitt,  Burke,  and  Sheridan.  Burke  was 
wholly  dififerent  from  the  three  men- 
tioned. He  ohen  reasoned  ill,  flew 
desultorily  from  one  subject  to  another, 
and  when  he  wished  to  accuse  or  con- 
demn, lost  both  temper  and  manners ; 
but  his  diction  was  so  rich  and  varied, 
his  vivacity  and  rapidity  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  his  genius  so  marked,  that 
his  hearers  thought  themselves  con- 
vinced, when  they  were  only  daziled. 
In  a  word,  while  Sheridan,  by  pas- 
sionate declamation,  could  rouse  the 
slumbering  spirit  of  his  auditors,  Burke 
could  urge  them  forward  to  scenes  of 
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daring  action :  and  while  Fox  could 
convince  his  hearers  by  irresistible  ap- 
peals to  their  reasoning  facuhies,  Piit, 
oy  his  sober,  dii^nified  and  sensible 
exhortations,  could  lead  them  on  to  j 
prudent  resolves,  and  thence  to  gene-  < 
rous  and  noble,  but  judicious  deeds,  j 
Those  who  should  desire  the  best  spe  ' 
cimens  ^hich  books  can  afford  of  sena-  i 
torial  eloquence,  would  find  it  wonh 
their  while  to  peruse  the  speeches  of 
Pitt  as  given  by  Mr.  Hathaway. 

Cardinal  York,  the  last  of  the  Stu- 
arts, was  brother  of  the  young  pre- 
tender, prince  Charles  Edward.  Both 
were  the  sons  of  prince  James,  the  fiist 

Sretender,  by  Maria*  daughter  of  prince 
obieski.  The  old  pretender  died  at 
Home,  1765;  and  the  young  one  in 
1788.  IJenry  was  bom  at  Rome,  and 
elected  in  due  time  cardinal  of  York  : 
he  was  generally  honoured  with  the 
empty  title  of  Henry  IX:  and  adopted 
the  liveries  and  arms  of  the  English 
roonarchs.  King  George  III.  behaved 
to  him  with  great  munificence,  during 
the  troubles  in  Italy  after  the  French 
revolution;  and  the  cardinal  is  said  to 
have  been  sensibly  afl'ected  by  his  ge- 
nerous conduct,  ile  died, aged  eighty- 
two,  1807.  The  Theban  house  of 
Laius  was  amongst  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  ancient  regal  families )  but 
that  of  Stuart  was,  in  modern  annals, 
assuredly  beyond  comparison  unhappy. 
The  first  Stuart  was  Kobeit  II. ;  and 
his  son,  Robert  III.,  died  of  grief  for 
the  captivity  of  his  son  by  our  Henry 
IV.  That  son,  James  I.,  after  spend- 
ing his  youth  in  imprisonment,  was 
slain  by  his  own  people.  James  II. 
was  killed  accidentally  by  the  plug  of 
a  cannon  ;  James  III.  fell  in  a  civil 
commotion;  and  James  IV.  at  the 
battle  of  Flodden ;  James  V.  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  his  daughter  Mary, 
and  her  grandson  Charles  I.,  peri!»hed 
on  the  scaffold ;  Charles  II  passed  his 
youth  in  exile,  and  James  II.  was 
ariven  from  his  kingdom  to  die  in  a 
foreign  land ! 

ifederick  Lord  North,  prime  mi- 
nister from  1770  to  1782,  during  a 
period  of  especial  diflScuUy  and  danger. 
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was  the  great  promoter  of  the  war  n 
which  England  lost  her  Americu  » 
lonies  ;  and  when  it  was  suppoMd  k 
would  be  impeached  for  hisoondsis 
in  that  affair,  a  coalition  took  place, a 
the  astonishment  of  the  people,  betma 
the  tories  and  whigs,  which,  hat- 
ever,  lasted  but  a  few  months,  til 
closed  the  premier's  political  cam 
Lord  North  (who  died,  aged  sim 
1792,  after  succeeding  io  theearidcs 
of  Guilford)  was,  in  priratelife,  sfKf 
tions  and  urbane  man;  and  etcsc 
the  house,  when  colonel  Barr^,  vki 
like  himself  was  afflicted  with  blia^ 
ness,  had  warmly  assailed  him,  k 
calmly  observed  to  the  speaker,  tktf. 
'  notwithstanding  the  coloners  bostilin. 
he  was  sure  there  were  no  two  penosi 
in  the  world,  who  would  be  so  glad  tt 
tee  each  other  frequently,  as  they.' 

Necker,  the  French  financier,  who, 
finding  every  other  measure  to  nn 
his  country  unsuccessful, recommendid 
the  assembling  of  the  statesHceneial  K 
Louis  XVI. ;  a  course  which  broogki 
on  the  revolution,  and  his  own  baoiab- 
merit  to  Switzerland.  His  accoO' 
plishcd  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael 
and  his  wife,  have  been  distinguished 
as  writers  on  political  economy,  &c. 

Pope  Ganganelli  (Clement  XI ^.) 
His  election  \Kas  effected  by  the  Boitf^ 
bans  1764,  with  the  hope  that  hi 
would  suppress  the  Jesuits ;  but  os 
being  called  on  to  do  so,  he  fraakl| 
replied, '  that  as  the  fiAther  of  the  fiull^ 
ful,  and  the  protector  of  religious  so- 
cieties, he  could  not  destroy  a  cele- 
brated order,  without  reasons  wbid 
would  justify  him  before  God,  and  is 
the  eyes  of  posterity.'  He  was,  hew- 
erer, at  lengtli  forced  to  comply,  1773; 
and  the  act  was  indispuubly  fiittl  10 
papal  influence.  Ganganelli  wassionlc 
ill  manners,  highly  disinterested,  masH 
tained  the  dignity  of  his  station,  sad 
was  least  of  all  popes  given  to  ne- 
potism. He  received  all  stnmgea» 
whether  catholics  or  not,  at  his  eomti 
delighted  in  easy  conversation,  and 
was  studious  at  all  times  to  pionolt 
the  welfiire  of  his  people. 

Hgder-Alyt  ion  of  a  petty  chief  of 
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the  Mysore,  in  Hinduftan,  dethroned 
Cinoas,  who  lield  the  throne  of  Serin- 
gapalam  as  a  vassal  of  the  Great  Mon- 
gol^ and  made  himself  sovereign,  thus 
Lunding  the  Mahometan  kingdom  of 
the  Mysore,  1760.  He  so  greatly  ex- 
tended his  dominions  1766,  that  the 
Mahrattas  and  English  endeavoured 
to  destroy  his  power,  the  latter  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Hyder  Aly*s  death, 
however,  1782,  produced  a  more  pow- 
erful opponent  in  the  person  of  his  son 
Tippoo  Saihf  assisted  as  he  was  by  the 
French ;  but  when  the  revolution  in 
France  had  deprived  him  of  his  Euro- 
pean allies,  lord  Comwallis  compelled 
nim  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was 
granted  on  ceding  part  of  his  terri- 
lorieSy  and  giving  up  his  two  sons  to 
the  English  as  hostages.  Of  a  fierce 
and  haughty  disposition,  Tippoo  felt 
impatient  at  the  humiliations  he  had 
enoured ;  and  in  1799  a  fresh  war 
commenced,  which  ended  in  the  tak- 
ing of  his  capital,  Seringapatam,  by 
General  Harris,  in  the  defence  of 
which  Tippoo  lost  his  life.  An  im- 
mense booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English;  including  the  sultan's  li- 
brary, which  was  highly  valuable  for 
the  number  of  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and 
other  eastern  works. 

William  Murray ^  Earl  of  ManM- 
Jield,  son  of  lord  Stormont,  gradually 
made  his  way  to  eminence  m  the  law. 
lie  was  chief  justice  of  the  king's 
bench  1756,  and  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  a  short  time,  effected  a 
coalition  of  parties,  which  led  to  lord 
Chatham's  aaministration.  In  the  riots 
of  1780  the  mob  burned  down  his 
t^wn  house,  for  having  voted  in  fiivour 
of  the  catholics  ;  but  he  nobly  refused 
all  compensation  by  tlie  state  for  his 
serious  loss.  He  was  created  an  earl 
for  his  important  services;  and  having 
resigned  his  high  office,  to  enjoy  the 
retirement  of  the  country,  he  died  five 
years  afterwards,  aged  eighty-eight, 
1793.  Lord  Mansfield's  oratory  was 
of  the  persuasive  species;  and, com- 
bining great  argumentative  power  with 
a  studied  elegance  of  diction,  there 
were  few  cultivated  minds  which  could 
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hear  him  unimpressed.  But  it  is  as  a 
judge  that  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  :  and  it  is  no  slight  evidence 
of  his  integrity  artd  wisdom,  that  his 
decisions  have  seldom  been  reversed. 

FoMcal  Paolit  governor  of  Corsica 
during  its  struggle  to  throw  ofi*  the 
Genoese  yoke.  He  came  to  England, 
1769,  on  the  ansuccessful  termination 
of  the  contest,  Corsica  being  made 
over  to  France  by  the  Genoese;  but 
he  again  for  a  time  acted  as  its  lieu- 
tenant under  Louis  XVI.,  at  whose 
death  he  returned  to  England.  Here 
the  general  died,  1807.  See  page  424. 
Corsica  has  ever  since  belonged  to 
France. 

John  Fhilpot  Curran^  the  most  po- 
pular of  Irish  advocates,  was  of  humble 
origin.  Obtaining  a  silk  gown,  and  a 
seat  in  the  Irish  parliament,  he  be- 
came fiimous  for  his  defence  of  such 
as  were  accused  of  political  offences, 
during  the  distracted  state  of  Ireland 
from  1790  to  1800.  He  resigned  the 
mastership  of  the  rolls,  and  died  in 
England,  1817,  aged  sixty-seven. 
Currau's  wit,  eloquence,  pathos,  and 
drollery  were  irresistible;  and  his 
splendid  and  daring  style  of  oratory 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  his 
personal  appearance,  which  was  un- 
dignified in  the  extreme. 

Sir  Samuel  Romiliyf  solicitor-gene- 
ral under  Mr.  Fox,  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  labours  in  parliament  to 
soften  the  English  criminal  code,  which 
led  to  a  condensation  of  the  acts  re- 
specting crime,  and  some  beneficial 
reforms.  He  put  a  period  to  his  va- 
luable life,  during  a  nervous  illness, 
1818. 

Thomoi  Paintt  who  left  stay-making 
for  politics,  and  did  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  in  the  midst  of  the  excite- 
ment produced  by  the  French  revo- 
lution,  by  his  works  called  *The 
Rights  of  Man,'  and  'The  Age  of 
Reason.'  The  French  chose  him  a 
member  of  their  convention ;  but  as 
he  voted  against  the  king's  death,  he 
was  imprisoned,  and  by  the  death  of 
Robespierre  alone  escaped  the  guil- 
lotine.    Paine  was  a  highly  immoral 
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and  irreligious  man,  and  died  deser- 
vedly despised  in  America,  1809. 

Ncy,  one  of  Napoleon  s  marshals, 
commanded  the  French  forces  in  their 
retreat  before  lord  Wellington  in  the 
peninsula;  and  having  made  one  in 
the  unfortunate  expedition  to  Moscow, 
his  conduct  in  the  terrible  battle  of 
Mojaisk,  procured  him  the  rank  of 
prince  of  Moskwa.  Napoleon  was  in 
the  habit  of  calling  him  '  bravest  of 
the  brave  I'  lie  was  however  one  of 
the  first  of  his  generals,  that,  at  the 
period  of  his  fall  in  1814,  offered  sub- 
mission to  the  Bourbons,  by  which  he 
Preserved  his  titles  and  his  pensions  ; 
ut  when  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba 
(though  he  had  promised  I^uisXVIlL 
to  bring  the  disturber  of  Europe  to 
him  in  an  iron  cage')  he  again  became 
one  of  his  most  active  partisans.  At 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  took  the 
chief  command,  and  led  on  the  trooi^ 
against  the  duke  of  Wellington  during 
the  last  charge  of  the  Britisli.  After 
that  conflict,  Ncy  was  tried  by  the 
Bourbons  fur  treason,  and  shot,  De- 
cember  6,  1815. 

William  Wilbcrforcey  a  benevolent 
member  of  parliament,  whose  whole    150,000/.)    Mr.    Elwes     succeeded, 
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could  derive  from  it.  Entering  there- 
fore the  family  seal  at  Stoke  in  Suffolk, 
he  declared  he  would  never  quit  ii 
until  he  had  cleared  its  debts;  and  ht 
commenced  a  course  of  life,  which  kii 
nephew  so  eflfectiially  imitated.  Coaot- 
ing  his  money  was  his  chief  amose 
ment :  partridge-setting  his  next :  and 
he  and  his  one  man  and  two  maidi 
lived  upon  partridges.  Amongit  tb 
few  acquaintances  he  had,  were  the 
members  of  a  club  held  at  Stoke, 
which  counted  two  baronets  besida 
himself.  Sir  Cordwell  Firebrass,  anc 
Sir  John  Barnard  iston.  The  reckon- 
ing to  these  congenial  souls  was  al* 
ways  an  object  of  investigation ;  and 
as  they  were  one  day  settling  so  difi- 
cult  a  point,  a  member  called  out  to  a 
friend,  '  I  beseech  you  step  up  stain, 
and  assist  the  poor ! — here  are  thm 
baronets,  worth  a  million  of  money, 
quarrelling  about  a  farthing  T  Whea 
he  died,  he  lay  in  state,  such  as  itwai: 
on  which  occasion  some  of  the  tenants 
observed,  with  more  humour  than  de- 
cency, Uhat  it  was  well.  Sir  Harm 
could  not  see  it!' 
To    this   uncle's    property  (aboat 


life  may  be  read  in  the  progress  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which  his 
philanthropic  labours  effected  in  1807, 
as  far  as  legal  enactment  could  go.  So 
greatly  did  he  endear  himself  on  that 
account  to  his  constituents,  the  free- 
holders of  Yorkshire,  that,  in  the  great 
contest  of  1807,  they  subscribed  in  a 
few  days  the  vast  sum  of  600,000/.  to 
pay  his  election  expenses,  though  only 
a  moiety  of  that  amount  was  required. 
This  excellent  man  died  1833.  aged  73. 
John  Elwet  the  celebrated  miser. 
As,  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  a 
sketch  of  every  variety  of  character 
should  be  interesting  to  the  youthful 
reader,  so  may  its  delineation  be  bene- 
ficial in  a  moral  one.  Mr.  Elwes  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property  of  Sir  Harvey 
Elwes,  his  uncle,  who  had  amassed  a 
large  fbrtune  by  dint  of  economy.  Sir 
Harvey  had  come  to  an  estate  of  value, 
but  so  encumbered  with  mortgages, 
that  100/.  per  year  was  as  much  as  he 


when  above  forty  years  of  age  ;  and  bb 
own  fortune  was  not  much  inferior 
He  had  been  educated  at  Westminster, 
and  in  early  life  had  been  in  dissipated* 
but  polite  society.  H  is  manners  were 
always  mild  and  unassuming,  wd  hi> 
temper  excellent.  In  proof  of  the  Utter, 
when  in  a  shooting  excursion,  at  le- 
venty-three,  to  try  the  virtues  of  a 
pointer,  one  of  the  party  lodged  t«o 
pellets  in  bis  check :  the  blood  v^ 
peared,  and  the  shot  certainly  give 
him  pain ;  but  when  the  gentleman 
came  to  make  his  apology,  and  profetf 
his  sorrow,  '  My  dear  sir,'  said  Mr 
Elwes,  *  I  give  you  joy  on  your  iaa- 
provement,  I  knew  you  would  bit 
something  by  and  by.*  After  sitting 
up  a  whole  night  at  play,  for  thoo- 
sands,  with  the  most  fashionable  OKi 
of  the  time,  in  splendid  apartmenti, 
he  would  walk  out  about  four  in  the 
morning,  not  towards  home  but  into 
Smitbfieldy  to  meet  his  own  cankf 
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'wbich  were  coining  to  market  from 

his  farm  in  Essex ;  and  there  would  be 
stand   in  the  cold  or  rain,  bartering 

"with  a  carcass-butcher  for  a  shilling ! 
Sometimes  he  would  walk  on  in  the 
mire  to  meet  them;  and,  more  than 
once,  has  gone  on  foot  ibe  whole  way 
to  his  farm,  seventeen  miles  from 
London.  To  see  Mr.  Elwes  setting 
out  on  a  journey,  was  a  matter  truly 
curious,  tie  never  travelled  but  on' 
horseback,  and  never  stopped  at  an 
inn.  His  first  care  was  to  put  two  or 
three  eggs  boiled  hard  into  his  great- 
coat pocket ;  baggage  he  never  took ; 
then,  mounting  one  of  his  hunters,  his 
next  object  was  to  get  into  that  road 
where  the  turnpikes  were  fewest. 
Stopping  under  any  hedge  where  grass 
and  water  were  to  be  found,  he 
would  dismount,  and  refresh  himself 
and  horse.  Mr.  Elwes  took  up  his 
residence  at  Stoke,  on  coming  to  Sir 
Harvey's  fortune.  Bad  as  was  the 
house  he  found  here,  he  left  one  still 
worse  at  Marcham,  of  which  the  late 
colonel  Timms,  his  nephew,  used  to 
mention  the  following  proof:  A  few 
days  after  he  went  thither,  a  great 
quantity  of  rain  fell  in  the  night,  and 
the  colonel  had  not  been  long  in  bed 

,  before  he  found  himself  wet  through. 
Thinking  to  escape  the  evil,  he  moved 
the  bed ;  but  he  had  not  lain  long, 
before  he  found  the  thing  repeated. 
At  length,  after  pushing  the  bed  into 
a  comer,  where  the  ceiling  was  better 
secured,  he  contrived  to  sleep  until 
morning.  When  he  met  his  uncle  at 
break6aist,  he  told  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. 'Ay,  ay!'  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman seriously, '  I  don't  mind  it  my- 
self;  but  to  those  who  do,  that's  a 
nice  corner  in  the  rain  !' 

The  keeping  of  fox-hounds  was  the 
only  instance  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Elwes 
of  his  sacrifice  of  money  to  pleasure. 
But  even  here  every  thing  was  done  in 
the  most  frugal  manner.  His  hunts- 
man's place  was  no  sinecure.  This 
famous  lackey  might  have  fixed  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  servants ;  for 
in  a  morning,  getting  up  at  four,  he 
milked  the  cows,  tended  the  dogs,  pre- 


pared breakfiist  for  his  master,  and  then 
slipping  on  a  green  coat,  hurried  into 
the  stable.  Afler  the  fiitigues  of  hunt- 
ing, be  nibbed  down  two  or  three 
horses,  then  laid  the  cloth  and  waited 
at  dinner:  hurrying  again  into  the 
stable,  he  had  to  feed  the  horses,  di- 
versified vnth  an  interlude  of  the  cows 
again  to  milk,  the  dogs  to  tend,  and 
eight  horses  to  litter  down  for  the  night. 
This  man  lived  in  Mr.  Elwes's  service 
many  years,  though  his  master  used 
often  to  call  him  *  an  idle  dog.'  An 
apothecary's  bill  was  an  object  of  the 
greatest  aversion  to  Mr.  Elwes;  and 
when  he  had  received  a  very  dangerous 
kick  from  his  horse,  nothing  could 
persuade  him  to  have  medical  aid.  He 
rode  the  chase  through,  with  his  leg 
cut  to  the  bone ;  and  it  was  only  some 
days  afterwards,  when  it  was  feared 
amputation  would  be  necessary,  that 
he  consented  to  go  up  to  London,  and 
(dismal  day !)  part  with  some  money 
for  advice.  He  sometimes  made  ex- 
cursions to  Newmarket,  but  never  en- 
gaged on  the  turf.  A  kindness,  how- 
ever, which  he  performed  there,  should 
not  pass  without  notice.  Lord  Abing- 
ton,  who  was  slightly  known  to  Mr. 
Elwes,  in  Berkshire,  had  made  a  match 
for  7000/.  which  it  was  supposed  he 
would  be  obliged  to  forfeit,  from  an 
inability  to  produce  the  sum,  though 
the  odds  vrere  greatly  in  his  favour. 
Unasked,  unsolicited,  Mr.  Elwes  made 
him  an  offer  of  the  money,  which  he 
accepted,  and  won  his  engagement. 
On  the  day  when  this  match  was  to  be 
run,  a  clerrvman  had  agreed  to  accom- 
pany Mr.  Elwes  to  see  the  fate  of  it. 
They  were  to  go  on  horseback,  and 
were  to  set  out  at  seven  in  the  morning. 
Imagining  they  were  to  breakfost  at 
Newmarket,  the  divine  took  no  refresh- 
ment, and  away  they  went.  They 
reached  "Newmarket  about  eleven,  and 
Mr.  Elwes  began  to  busy  himself  in 
inquiries  and  conversation  till  twelve, 
when  the  match  viras  decided  in  &vour 
of  lord  Abington.  Mr.  Elwes*s  com- 
panion then  thought  they  should  move 
off  to  the  town  to  take  some  breakfiist ; 
but  the  old  gentlemen  still  continued 
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riding  about  till  three,  and  then  four 
o'clock  arrived.    The  clergyman  now 
grew  so  impatient,  that  he  mentioned 
something  of  the  keen  air  of  New- 
market heath,  and  the  comforts  of  a 
good   dinner.     *Very  true,' said  Mr. 
Elwes,  *vcry  true,  so,  here,  do  as  1 
do !'  offering  him  at  the  same  time  from  . 
his  greut-coat  pocket  a  piece  of  an  old 
crushed  pancake,  which  he  said  he  had 
brought  from  his  house  at  Marcham, 
two  months  before, '  but  that  it  was  as 
good  as  new.'    llie  sequel  of  the  story 
is,  that  they  did  not  reach  home  till 
nine  in  the  evening,  and  that  Mr.  Elwes, 
having  haxarded  7000/.  in  the  morning, 
went  happily  to  bed  with  the  reflection 
that  he  had  saved  three  shiUings ! 

As  a  contrast  to  this  risk  of  pro- 
perty, which  may  be  called  the  retri- 
Dutive  disease  of  misers,  it  i$  amusing; 
to  reflect  upon  the  following :  One 
day  Mr.  Klwes  had  put  his  eldest  son 
upon  a  ladder,  to  get  some  grapes  for 
the  table;  and  leaving  him,  the  boy 
fell  down,  and  hurt  his  side.  The 
youth  instantly  ran  to  consult  the  vil- 
lage barber ;  and,  telling  his  father,  on 
his  return,  that  he  had  been  bled, 
'  Bled  !'  said  the  old  gentleman  ; '  but, 
what  did  you  give?'  'A  shilling,' 
answered  the  boy.  <  Psha !'  returned 
the  father,  'you  are  a  blockhead,  never 
part  with  your  blood!'  Notwith- 
standing this  corroding  anxiety  about 
pence,  vast  sums  of  money  were  from 
lime  to  time  obtained  from  Mr.  Elwes 
by  designing  persons ;  no  less  than 
150,000/  are  said  to  have  gone  from 
him  by  various  stratagems  of  apparently 
honourable  persons.  A  small  wine- 
merchant,  for  instance^  begged  his  ac- 
ceptance of  some  very  fine,  wine,  and 
in  a  short  time  obtained  the  loan  of 
700/.  Mr.  Elwes  used  to  say, '  It  was 
indeed  very  fine  wine,  for  it  cost  me 
20/.  a  bottle.'  This  singular  man  would 
do  much  to  seive  those  who  did  not 
wish  his  money.  Two  ancient  maiden 
ladies  in  his  neighbourhood  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  iho  spiritual 
court,  and  were  threatened  with  ex- 
mmmunication.  The  full  import  of 
Ihe  word  they  did  nut  understand; 


but  they  had  heard  something  abcoi 
doing  penance*  and  to  stand  in  a  ubik 
sheet  m  the  church  was  instantly  «fcK 
they  dreaded.  As  the  sentence  «i 
to  be  carried  into  effect  next  dij- 
away  they  hurried  to  Mr.  Elwes,  ft 
know  how  it  might  be  prevented.  Nc 
time  was  to  be  lost.  The  miser  (U  | 
that  which  few  would  have  doH 
he  had  his  horse  saddled  ;  and  pottaf 
a  couple  of  hard  eggs  into  his  pockiL 
set  out  for  London  from  Marcoam,i 
distance  of  sixty  miles,  that  eveosg. 
reaching  it  early  enough  next  moninf 
to  notify  the  submission  of  the  cui- 
prits. 

From  his  father,  Mr.  Elwes  inW- 

riied  some   property  about   the  Usj- 

market,  London  ;  and  to  this  he  added. 

by  engagements   with    the    builders, 

Messrs.  Adam.       Of    great   part  ti 

Mary-le-bone    he     thus   became  die 

';  founder  ;    and     Portland-place,    sad 

!  Port  man-square,  rose  entirely  out  o! 

I  his  pocket.      It  was  his  custom  wbec 

'  in  London,  to  occupy  any  of  hisvacss: 

houses :  a  couple  of  beds,  a  couple  of 

chairs,  a  table,  and   an    old  woddib. 

comprised  all  his  furniture;  and  U 

moved  them  about  at  a  minute's  wars- 

ing. 

Mr.  Elwes  having  taken  up  1ii» 
abode  in  this  manner,  colonel  Timms 
on  some  occasion  much  wished  to  see 
him,  and  inquired  for  him  at  all  bis 
usual  places  of  resort.  But  no  tidinp 
were  to  be  heard  of  a  gentleman  caUed 
Mr.  Elwes;  though  a  potboy  reeol- 
lected  having  seen  a  poor  old  ■•« 
opening  the  door  of  a  stable  belongiof 
to  a  larice  house,  and  locking  it  after 
him.  To  this  stable  the  colonel  wcni. 
and  as  he  could  make  no  one  betr, 
the  neighbours  aided  him  in  UntetH 
the  door  of  the  house  ;  and  in  a  cham- 
ber, upon  an  old  pallet-bed,  he  found 
stretched  out,  seemingly  in  death,  the 
figure  of  old  Mr.  Elwes.  He  was  in- 
sensible ;  but  on  some  cordials  being 
administered,  he  revived  and  said, 
*  he  had,  he  believed,  been  ill  for  two 
or  three  days ;  and  that  there  was  sn 
old  woman  in  the  house,  but  for  soow 
reason  or  other  she  had  not  been  Mar 
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him/  On  searching  for  that  £iithful 
companion  of  all  his  movements,  she 
was  found  dead  upon  the  floor  in  the 
garret ;  and  had  so  been,  to  ail  ap- 
pearance, two  days.  Thus  died  the 
servant:  and  thus  would  have  died, 
but  for  this  providential  discovery,  the 
roaster!  Tis  mother,  Mrs.  Meggot, 
v^ho  possessed  100,000/.  starved  her- 
self to  death :  and  her  son,  who  cer- 
tainly was  then  worth  half  a  million, 
had  nearly  died  in  his  own  house  from 
absolute  want ! 

Mr.  Elwes  had  resided  thirteen 
years  in  Suffolk,  when  lord  Craven 
nominated  him  for  the  county  of  Berk- 
shire ;  and  to  this  Mr.  Elwes  con- 
sented, on  the  special  agreement  that 
he  was  to  be  brought  into  parliament 
for  nothing.  All  he  did  was  dining  at 
the  ordinary  at  Abingdon  ;  and  he 
thus  obtained*  his  seat  for  the  moderate 
gum  of  eighteen  pence  !  He  served  in 
three  successive   parliaments  for  the 


after  this,  while  at  Marcham,  it  vras 
found  that  he  could  not  rest  at  night ; 
and  he  was  often  heard  at  midnight, 
as  if  struggling  with  some  one  in  his 
chamber,  crying,    <  I  will    keep  my 
money,  I  will ;  nobody  shall  rob  me 
of  my  property !'    On  any  one  going 
into  his  room,  he  would   hurry  into 
bed,  and  seem  unconscious  of  what 
had  happened.    At    other    times   he 
would  walk  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
hidden  five  guineas,  to  see  if  they  were 
safe.     One  night  he  missed  his  trea- 
sure.    Mr.  Partis,  a  friend,  happened 
to  be  sleeping  in  the  house,  and  was 
awakened  about  two  in  the  morning  bj 
the  noise  of  naked  feet  in  his  bed- 
chamber.   Somewhat  alarmed  at  the 
circumstance,he  asked,  'Who  is  there?* 
on  which  a  person  coming  up  towards 
the  bed,  said  with  great  civility,  '  Sir, 
my  name  is  Elwes ;  I  have  been  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  robbed  in  this 
house  of  all  the  money  I  have  in  the 


same  county,  and  was  always  noted    world  ;  of  five  guineas  and  a  half,  and 


for  his  independent  mode  of  voting ; 
but  the  honour  attached  to  senatorial 
rank,  made  no  alteration  in  his  dress : 
on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  at  this  time 
to  have  attained  additional  meanness, 
and  nearly  to  have  reached  that  happy 
climax  of  poverty,  which  more  than 
once  diew  on  him  the  compassion  of 
passers  by.     It  is  enough,  while  on 
this  point,  to  state,  that  he  long  wore  a 
wig  which  he  had  picked  up  from  a  rut, 
and  which  was  probably  the  cast-off 
ofiering  of  some  beggar.     It  was  in 
1788,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  that 
Mr.  Elwes  began  first  to  feel  some 
bodily  infirmities.     He  had  an  attack 
of  the  gout ;  and,  with  his  accustomed 
antipathy  to  medical  bills,  set  about 
its  cure  by  walking  incessantly.  While 
engaged  in  this  painful  exercise,  he 
frequently  lost  himself  in  the  streets  of 
London,  the  names  of  which  be  no 
lonper  remembered,  and  was  as  fre- 
quently brought  home  by  some  errand- 
boy  or  stranger,  of  whom  he  had  in- 
quired his  way.    On  these  occasions, 
he  would  bow  and  thank  them  at  the 
door  with  g^eat  civihty,  but  never  gave 
them  more  substantial  reward.     Soon 


half-a.crown  !'  This  mighty  sum  was 
found  a  few  days  after,  behind  a  win- 
dow-shutter. In  the  autumn  of  1789 
Mr.  Elwes's  memory  left  him  entirely; 
and  for  six  weeks  previously  to  his 
death  in  November,  he  would  go  t  > 
rest  in  his  clothes,  sometimes  even 
with  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  his  stick 
in  his  hand,  as  if  fearful  that  they,  as 
well  as  his  money,  should  be  taken 
from  him. 

That  the  passion  of  hoarding,  like 
all  other  passions  carried  to  excess, 
produces  insanity,  as  respects  one 
class  of  mental  associations,  is  clearly 
demonstrable.  Mr.  Elwes,  through- 
out life,  in  common  with  other 
misers,  denied  himself  its  comforts : 
he  would  walk  through  the  heaviest 
rain,  rather  than  spend  a  shilling  for  a 
coach  ;  sit  in  wet  clothes,  rather  than 
go  to  the  cost  of  a  fire  to  dry  them ; 
eat  his  provisions  in  the  last  stage  of 
putrefeiction,  sooner  than  have  a  fresh 
joint  from  the  butcher's ;  and  wear  the 
cast-ofT  apparel  of  the  very  beggar, 
rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  a  tailor's 
bill.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  that  he  who, 
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without  the  natural  and  legal  incen- 
tives to  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
namely,  personal  need,  the  desire  of 
making  moderate  provision  for  a  fa- 
mily, or  any  such  laudable  object, 
still  heaps  up  riches  for  the  mere  lore 
oftliem,  should  at  last  be  possessed 
with  the  notion  of  suffering  that  want 
which  alone  could  authorize  his  sav- 
ing ;  while  the  same  retributive 
power  makes  it  an  easy  matter  for  the 
lioarder  to  give  away,  or  at  all  events 
risk,  thousands,  with  far  greater  com- 
placency than  he  can  part  with  their 
fraction, — a  shilling. 

Horatio  Nelson,  the  most  illustrious 
of  nitval  commanders,  was  son  of  a 
Norfolk  divine,  and  was  early  in  life 
placed  on  board  his  uncle's  ship, 
though  of  very  delicate  stature  and 
health.  '  What,'  said  captain  Suck- 
ling, when  he  heard  of  his  wish  to  go 
to  sea,  *  what  has  poor  Horatio  done, 
that  he,  above  all  the  rest,  should  be 
sent  to  rough  it  at  sea  V  After  vari- 
ous voyages  in  merchant-vessels,  he 
was  laised  to  the  rank  of  post-captain  ; 
and  he  had  command  of  different  ships, 
when  our  West  India  settlements  were 
threatened  by  the  French.  He  was 
called  from  America,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  revolution,  to  aid  in 
tliti  Mediterranean,  and  there  he  as- 
sisted at  the  taking  of  Toulon,  and  su- 
perintended the  landing  of  the  troops 
at  Uastia.  Although  he  lost  an  eye  at 
the  siege  of  Calvi,  his  services  where 
wholly  overlooked,  as  he  had  acted 
only  under  the  orders  of  Sir  Charles 
Stuart.  For  his  conduct  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  1797,  in  which  action  he 
forced  two  large  Spanish  frigates  to 
strike  their  flags,  he  was  made  rear- 
admiral  of  the  blue.  His  next  service 
was  an  attack  on  the  town  of  Santa 
Cruz,  in  the  island  of  Tenerifie,  in 
which  he  received  a  shot  through  the 
right  elbow  as  he  was  stepping  from 
the  boat,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
arm  was  obliged  to  be  amputated,  and 
he  received  a  pension  of  1000/. 

In  Apiil,  1798,  admiral  Nelson 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  to 
vvatch  the  progress  of  the  armament  at 
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Toulon  ;  and  when  the  French  in. 
which  conveyed  Buonaparte  to  Ei]^. 
had  escaped    his    vigilance,  he  ibbi 
after  discovered  it  moored  in  tklv 
of  Aboukir,  and  by  a  well-encna 
manoeuvre,  obliged  it  to  come  to » 
tion.     He  obtained  a  most  signli]> 
tory;  all  the  French  ships  Initrr 
being  taken  or  destroyed.    Dorisfiif 
severity   of   the   contest,   NelinS' 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  bead,  aods 
great  effusion  of  blood  occasioMCC 
apprehension  that  the  injury  mso? 
tal ;  the  generous  commander, hoftA 
would  only  be  assisted  in  his  tun k 
the  surgeon, and  the  joyofthewoooK 
men,  and  of  the  whole  crew,  whroiiK! 
heard  that  the    hurt  was  supotti. 
gave  him  deeper  pleasure  than  did^ 
unexpected  assurance  that  his  lifcn 
in  no  danger.     Tlie  surgeon  wpfsd 
him  to  remain  quiet;  but  wfaeoaoi 
was  heard  that  the  enemy's  ship  Grist 
(the  admirars)  was  on  fire,  heappwK 
on  the  quarterdeck,   and  immediaSElr 
gave  orders  that  boats  should  btwt: 
to  her  relief.     It  was  soon  after  va 
that  the  fire,   from   some  accideniii 
cause,  broke  out.  llie  admiral,Bncn- 
after  being  three  times  wounded,  b^ 
been,  by  a  fourth  shot,  severed  alsBR 
in  two.     By  the   prodigious  ligbtcc 
this  conflagratioup   the  situation  of  i!k 
two  fleets  could  be  clearly  pciceiffd; 
and  at  ten,  the  ship,  while  its defendn 
were  firing  with  great  vigour,  bkwof, 
with  a  shock  that  was  felt  to  ibe  icrf 
bottom  of  every  vessel.     Theireaes- 
dous  explosion  was  followed  by  isuli- 
ness  not  less  awful  :  the  firing  imflK* 
d lately  ceased  on  both  sides;  andik 
first  sound  which  broke  the  sikocCt 
was    the   dash    of     shattered   wkH 
and  yards,  falling  into  the  water  fraa 
the  vast  height  to  which  they  had  ben 
forced.     Only  seventy  out  of  mtny 
hundred  of  the  Orient's   crew  wee 
saved,  and  those  by  the  English  boais- 
Nelson  would  not  call  the  issue  of  this 
memorable  conflict  of  the  Nile  a  vi^ 
tory,  but  a  conquat ;  and  he  receiitd 
for  the  achievement  the  title  of  bnw 
Nelson,  and  a  pension  of  2000/. 
The  admiral's  next  service  wai  the 
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restoration  of  the  king  of  the  Sicilies, 
whose  subjects  had  joined  the  French 
against  him  ;  but  in  effecting  this,  he 
stained  his  character  by  sanctioning  the 
trial  and  hanging  of  the  aged  prince 
Caraccioli,  who  had  been  trepanned,  in 
his  alarm,  to  join  the  French,  when  at 
the  head  of  the  Sicilian  marine.  He 
had  been  forty  years  a  &ithful  subject ; 
and  Nelson  is  supposed  to  have  been 
influenced  by  laay  Hamilton,  wife  of 
the  English  ambassador,  his  attach- 
ment to  whom  occasioned  his  separa- 
tion from  lady  Nelson  on  his  return  to 
England.  Meanwhile  the  king  of  Si- 
cily bestowed  on  his  deliverer  the  es- 
tate of  Bronte  {thunder)^  worth  3000/. 
a  year,  with  a  dukedom  ;  and  as  Mr. 
Southey,  his  excellent  biographer,  ob- 
serves, the  sailors  were  no  less  pleased 
with  their  commander's  appropriate 
title  of  duke  of  thunder,  than  Nelson 
himself  was  with  the  simple  offering 
of  the  Greeks  of  Zante.  They  sent  him, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  security  which 
that  part  of  Greece  had  obtained  by  his 
reduction  of  Sicily,  a  golden-headed 
sword,  together  with  a  truncheon,  set 
round  with  all  the  diamonds  the  island 
could  furnish,  in  a  single  row. 

In  1801  lord  Nelson  was  employed 
on  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen,  un- 
der Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  accustomed  gallantry,  and 
ejected  the  destruction  of  the  Danish 
ships  and  batteries.      On  his  return  | 
home  he  was  created  a  viscount,  and  . 
his  honours  were  made  hereditary  in  \ 
his  family,  even  in   the  female  line. ' 
When   hostilities  recommenced   after . 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  for  nearly  two  years  was 
engaged  in  theblockade  of  Toulon.  In 
spite  of  his  vigilance,  the  French  fleet 
got  out  of  port,  March   30th,  1805, 
and  being  joined  by  a  Spanish  squa- 
dron from  Cadiz,  sailed  to  the  West 
Indies.       Thither     Nelson     pursued 
them,  and  tracked  them  back  to  Eu* 
rope ;   and  after  passing  some  weeks 
in  the  shelter  of  Cadiz  harbour,  the 
French,    commanded  by   Villeneuve, 
and  the  Spaniards  by  Gravina,  ven- 


tured forth  again,  and  on  the  21st  of 
October  came  up  with  the  English 
squadron  off  Cape  Trafalgar.  Here* 
upon  an  engagement  took  place,  which 
was  followed  b^  a  most  glorious  vic- 
tory to  the  British,  though  at  the  vast 
expense  of  their  commander's  life.  His 
ship  was  the  Victory,  and  it  had  been 
part  of  his  prayer  that  the  British  fleet 
might  be  distinguished  by  humanity  in 
the  victory  which  he  expected.  Set- 
ting an  example  himself,  he  twice  gave 
orders  to  cease  firing  upon  the  Redout- 
able,  supposing  that  she  had  struck, 
because  her  great  guns  were  silent; 
for,  as  she  carried  no  flag,  there  was  no 
means  of  instantly  ascertaining  the  &ct. 
From  this  ship,  which  he  had  thus  twice 
spared,  he  received  his  death.  A  ball, 
fired  from  her  mizzen-top,  struck  the 
epaulette  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  he 
fell  upon  his  face.  Faint  as  he  was, 
he  observed,  as  they  were  carrying  him 
below,  that  the  tiller  ropes,  which  had 
been  shot  away,  were  not  replaced,  and 
ordered  new  ones  immediately  to  be 
rove :  then,  that  he  might  not  be  seen 
by  the  crew,  covered  his  face  and  his 
stars  with  his  handkerchief.  Had  he 
but  concealed  his  badges  of  honour, 
England  perhaps  would  not  have  had 
cause  to  receive  with  sorrow  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  It  was  soon 
found  that  his  wound  was  mortal.  This, 
however,  was  concealed  from  all  ex- 
cept Capt.  Hardy,  the  chaplain,  and 
the  medical  attendants;  and  all  that 
could  be  done  was  to  fan  him  with 
paper,  and  frequently  to  give  him  le- 
monade to  alleviate  his  thirst.  Though 
ill  great  pain,  he  expressed  much  anx- 
iety for  the  event  of  the  action  ;  and 
as  often  as  the  crew  of  the  Victory 
hurraed  for  the  striking  of  a  ship,  a 
visible  expression  of  joy  marked  the 
countenance  of  the  dying  hero.  More 
than  an  hour  elapsed  from  the  time 
when  Nelson  received  his  wound,  be- 
fore Hardy  could  come  to  him.  They 
shook  hands  in  silence  ;  Hardy  in  vain 
struggling  to  suppress  the  feelings  of 
that  pauiful  moment.  '  Well,  Har- 
dy,* said  Nelson,  '  how  goes  the  day 
witli    us?'     *    Very    well,'    replied 
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Hardy,  ''  ten  ships  have  struck,  but 
five  of  the  van  have  tacked,  and  show 
an  intention  to  bear  down  upontheVic- 
tor>'.  1  have  called  two  or  three  of  our 
fresh  ships  round,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  giving  them  a  drubbing.'  *  I  hope,' 
said  Nelson,  *  none  of  our  ships  have 
struck  V  Hardy  answeied,  *  There 
was  no  fear  of  that.'  Then,  and  not 
till  then.  Nelson  spoke  of  himself. 
'I  am  a  dead  man.  Hardy;  I  am 
going  fast ;  it  will  be  all  over  with  me 
soon.  Come  nearer  to  me.  Let  my 
dearlndy  Hamilton  have  my  hair,  and 
all  other  things  belonging  to  me.' 
Hardy  observed,  that  he  hoped  Mr. 
Heatty  could  yet  hold  out  some  pro- 
spect of  life.  *  Oh  no  I*  he  replied, 
*  It  is  impossible.  My  back  is  shot 
through.  Deatiy  will  tell  you  so.* 
Captain  Hardy  then  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  with  a  heart  almost  bursting, 
hastened  upon  deck  ;  but  returning 
alter  a  while,  he  congratulated  the  dy- 
ing commander  on  having  gained  a 
complete  victory,  after  capturing  fif- 
teen of  the  enemy.  'I'hat's  well,* 
cried  Nelson,  *  but  I  bargained  for 
twenty.'  After  telling  Hardy  to  an- 
chor, he  requested  that  his  body  might 
be  conveyed  to  his  parents — not  thrown 
overboard, — and  stated  that  he  leA 
lady  Hamilton  and  his  daughter,  Ho- 
ratia,  as  a  legacy  to  his  country.  His 
articulation  now  became  difficult,  but 
ho  was  distincily  heard  to  say,  *  Thank 
(•od,  1  have  done  my  duty.'  1'hese 
words  he  repeatedly  pronounced,  and 
weie  the  last  which  he  uttered. 

The  man  who  had  given  the  fatal 
wound  from  the  Hedoutable,  did  not 
live  to  boast  what  he  had  done.  An 
old  quartermaster  had  seen  him  fire, 
and  calling  out,  'That's  he — that's  he,' 
two  midshipmen  aimed  at  him.  \>  hen 
they  took  possession  of  the  prize,  they 
went  into  the  miszen-top,  and  found 
him  dead  ;  with  one  ball  through  his 
head,  and  another  through  his  breast. 
All  the  honours  which  a  great  country 
Could  bestow  were  heaped  upon  the 
memory  of  Nelson.  His  brother  was 
made  an  earl,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.  a 
year ;  10,000/.  were  voted  to  each  of 
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his  sisters,  and  100,000/.  forilxp: 
chase  of  an  estate.  Sopeiftciljif 
the  hero  performed  bis  pan,  L^^a:  :> 
Beets  of  the  enemy  were  not  biv 
defeated,  but  destroyed :  new  rar.-i 
must  be  built,  and  a  new  nad^ 
men  reared  for  them,  before  the  p* 
bility  of  invading  our  shores  ex 
again  be  contemplated.  The  ks 
of  the  6rst  of  naval  commancen  ^t 
made  a  national  affair,  indtock{^- 
at  St.  Paul's,  With  a  proce»iaf  - 
most  magnificent  in  the  memory  of:: 

Sir  Ralph   Abercnmtby,  who.** 
his  unfortunate  expedition  to  liollu^ 
in  which  the  duke  of  York  acted  r 
der  him,  had  the  command  of  iKcL-r 
sent  against  the  French  in  Ecypt'.i 
He  was  unhorsed  and  wounded ie:: 
battle  of  Alexandria,  notwiihitaifc.: 
which  he  gallantly  disarmed  hist | 
tagonist,  and    gave  the  sword  10  i' 
Sidney  Smith.      He  kept  tlie  field d:^ 
ing  the  day,  and  was  then  coniewC" 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  and  dirt- 
the  following    week.      His  body » 
conveyed  to  Malta  for  interment,  * 
his  widow  created  a   baroness,  ^ 
2000/.  a  year. 

lioicrt  LordClivCy  of  a  goodt»: 
went  as  a  writer  to  India,  and  te- 
changed  the  civil   for  the  roilitattr 
vice.     He  rose  to  command,  and« 
chief  agent  in  subduing  the  nabobs t" 
Oude  and  Arcot ;  of  addinggrtaiF 
of  their  territories  to  the  posseflW* 
of  the  East   India   company;  and  t* 
placing  at  its  disposal  the  revcoBesc 
Bengal,  Uahar,  and  Orissa ;  for  •!«! 
important  services  he  was  raised  to"* 
peerage.     From  his  day  to  the  pi«n«^ 
the  power  of  the  native  princes  h" 
gradually  diminished,  and   the  fin* 
pan  of  Hindustan,   with  a  populaliff- 
native  and  Knglish,  of  ninety  roillie* 
is  now  ruled    by  the  British.     Lffi 
C'live  was  in  1773  threatened  wiifcis 
investigation  similar  to  that  of  Wanff 
Hastings,  but  the  tact  of  Mi.  \Vedde^ 
burne  stopped  the  inquiry ;  and  in  ibe 
next  year,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  be 
put  an  end  to  his  life. 

Admiral  Duncan^  celebrated  for  bit 
defeat  of  the  Dutch  at  CamperdowD, 
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within  sight  of  their  own  shores,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  mutiny  in  his  own  fleet, 
1797.  To  the  officers  who  came  to 
htm  for  instructions,  previously  to  the 
engagement  with  admiral  de  Winter, 
he  jocularly  said,  '  you  see,  gentle- 
men, a  severe  winter  approaching;  I 
have  only  to  advise  you  to  keep  up  a 
goodfire.^  To  the  Dutch  admiral  him- 
self, when  he  surrendered,  he  observed, 
seeing  him  to  be  almost  as  tall  a  man 
as  himself, '  I  wonder,  sir,  how  youand 
I  have  escaped  the  balls  !'  Duncan  was 
created  a  viscount,  with  a  pension  of 
2000/.  fur  his  conduct  on  this  occasion. 

George  ffashinfirton,  descended  from 
an  ancient  Cheshire  family,  entered 
the  army  early,  distinguished  himself 
against  the  French,  married  a  rich 
widow,  and  spent  fifteen  years  as  a 
magistrate  at  his  estate  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, in  America,  chiefly  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits.  Called  upon  to 
lead  the  army  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces, only  14,500  strong,  he  dis- 
played great  firmness  and  military  tact, 
and  at  length  saw  tlie  British  army, 
under  lord  Cornwallis,  surrender  to  the 
insurgents,  1781.  It  was  in  1789  that 
he  was  chosen  president  of  the  new 
confederation ;  this  authority  he  re- 
signed, to  the  great  regret  of  the  people, 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Adams,  1797, 
having  conducted  the  infant  nation 
through  its  weakest  period  of  existence, 
with  equal  honesty  and  disinterested- 
ness.    He  died^aged  67,  1799. 

Paul  Jones,  a  Scotsman,  who,  in  the 
American  service,  turned  privateer 
againsthis  native  country,  destroyed  the 
shipping  in  Whitehaven  harbour,  and 
atucked  the  mansion  of  lord  Selkirk 
in  Scotland,  whence  he  carried  off  the 
plate  and  other  valuables.  He  took 
the  British  frigate  Serapis  off  Flambo- 
rough-head,  and  was  rewarded  by 
Louis  XV'I.  with  a  valuable  sword, 
though  the  French  government  after- 
wards refused  his  offer  to  act  as  an  ad- 
miral  in  its  service. 

Captain  Jamet  Cook,  celebrated  for 
his  maritime  discoveries,  was  a  York- 
shire yeoman's  son,  who  entered  the 


merchant-service  at  Whitby,  but  was 
afterwards  grafted  into  the  navy,  ile 
was  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  New- 
foundland ;  and  in  1768  the  govern- 
ment sent  him  in  the  Endeavour  to  the 
Pacific,  to  convey  Messrs.  Banks, 
Green,  and  Dr.  Solander,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Venus.  This  was  effected 
at  Otaheite  1769 ;  and  Cook  thorough- 
ly explored  the  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  vast  continent  of  New 
Holland,  on  his  way  home.  In  his  se- 
cond voyage,  1771,  he  visited  the 
antarctic  regions,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Forster,  Wales,  and  others,  to 
ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  circum-polar  southern  conti- 
nent; and  after  being  satisfied  that 
only  icebergs  were  there,  he  com- 
menced a  voyage,  1776,  having 
now  the  rank  of  post-captain,  to 
the  arctic  regions,  to  ascertam  whe- 
ther or  not  there  is  a  communication 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
oceans.  This  point  was  not,  of  course, 
decided,  and  Cook  resolved  to  winter, 
1778,  in  the  Sandwich  islands.  While 
at  Owhyhee  (one  of  the  group),  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  expedition  was  stolen 
by  an  islander;  whereupon  Cook 
seized  the  person  of  the  king  as  a  host- 
age, till  the  boat  was  restored.  Al- 
though this  method  of  obtaining  resti- 
tution had  been  resorted  to  on  former 
occasions,  tliere  was  a  disposition  now 
to  resist  the  proceeding :  the  people 
attacked  the  captain  as  he  retreated 
towards  the  sea,  and  he,  together  with 
several  of  his  attendants,  fell  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  islanders. 

Jean  de  la  Perousef  who,  in  1785, 
proceeded,  by  the  authority  of  the 
French  government,  with  two  ships  on 
a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  expedi- 
tion cross^  the  Pacific,  reached  Ma- 
nilla, and  thence  sailed  past  Japan  to 
Kamtschatka.  At  Maouna,  one  of  the 
Navigators'  islands,  the  captain  of  the 
Astrolabe  and  several  others  of  that 
ship,  were  killed  by  the  natives  in  a 
quarrel ;  whereupon  La  Perouse,  who 
was  on  board  the  Boussole,  proceeded 
in  company  with  the  Astrolabe  to  the 
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Englibh  colony  in  New  South  Wales,  I  join  the  caravan  to  Timbuctoo.  B:| 
and  anchored  in  Botany-bay,  at  the   died  there,  aged  32,  1816,  and  his  n-f 
moment  that  governor  Philip,  with  the  \  teresting  travels  have  been  publ>bB;  j 
whole  of  the  colonists,  was  sailing  out   by  the  African  association  in  Eg:!^:  ■ 
of  the  bay  for  the  new  settlement  at  |      Dr.  Edward  Clarke,  hWamtK^^i 
Fort  Jackson.     This  was  in  January   college,  Cambridge,  cekbnted  fvL 
1788  ;  and  in  March,  the  French  left  ^  travels,  especially  in  Norway,  Svect*. 
Botany-bay  for  the  Isle  of  France,  but ;  and  Denmark.     He  has  added ns-ici 
were  never  heard  of  more.  !  MSS.  to  the  stores  of  his  unimsP. 

James  Bruce,  descended  from  the  and  the  nation  is  indebted  tohiaf* 
Scottish  kings,  travelled  in  search  of  many  relics  of  antiquity,  sochas'i! 
the  source  of  the  Nile.  Proceeding  to  sarcophagus  of  Alexander,  and  acvi> 
Gondar,  in  Abyssinia,  he  infn^tiated  i  sal  statue  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  & 
himself  with  the  semi-barbaric  sove- !  died  1821. 

reign  and  his  court,  and  in  1770  ob- '  William  Coirper,  the  poet,  nepbf' 
tained  the  p:rcat  object  of  his  wishes,  of  lord  chancellor  Cowper,  wasUic: 
though  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  had  long  at  Berkhamstead,  of  which  his  bos 
before  made  the  discovery.  On  his  was  rector;  and,  after  an  educatiocit 
return  to  Gondar,  he  found  the  people  Westminster,  entered  as  a  studec:  i: 
engaged  in  civil  war,  and  was  detained  the  inner-temple.  When,  ho«e(& 
two  years  before  he  could  escape  to  offered  by  his  relative,  major  C^Tirpei. 
Cairo,  his  journey  to  which  city  was  the  lucrative  post  of  clerk  of  tbebock 
attended  with  excessive  privations. 'of  lords,  he  was  compelled  by  iienoa 
When  returned  to  his  patrimonial  es-  timidity  to  decline  its  acceptance, 
tate  of  Kinnaird,  he  published  his  attempting  even  self-destructioQ  thi! 
travels ;  but  from  the  extraordinary  he  might  avoid  compliance.  1^ 
descriptions  they  contained,  the  public  entire  loss  of  reason  followed;  andci 
disputed  the  truth  of  his  narration,  and  recovery,  he  found  all  his  prospecs 
the  adventures  of  baron  Munchausen,  blighted,  his  intended  bride,  his  pt 
at  least  an  extended  edition  of  them, '  tron's  daughter,  estranged  from  hut. 
came  forth,  amongst  other  satires,  to  ri-  •  and  himself  constiained  to  live  oo  t!iE 
dicule  his  supposed  exaggerations.  |  mere  pittance  of  his  property.  Wiihi 
Subsequent  travellers,  however,  have  |  feeling  of  utter  desertion,  he  went  to 
shown  that  Mr.  Bruce  was  worthy  of  board  in  the  family  of  a  clei^mtnit 
credit.  lie  died  by  a  fall  down  a ,  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Unwin,  with  whoK 
stone  staircase,  aged  sixty-four,  1704.  |  widow  he  removed,  in  1767,  to  OloeVi 

Mungo  Park,  son  of  a  Scottish  Bucks,  which  thenceforth  became  ibe 
farmer,  after  a  journey  of  discovery  in  .  chief  place  of  his  abode.  There  he 
central  Africa,  settled  as  a  surgeon  at  I  contracted  a  close  intimacy  with  the 
Peebles.  An  offer  from  government  in-  curate,  the  celebrated  Mr.  IVewtoo; 
duced  him  to  make  a  second  trip ;  and,  and  this  friendship  greatly  influenced 
provided  with  an  escort  of  thirty  sol-  the  subsequent  opinions  and  state  d 
diers,and  presents  of  every  description  mind  of  the  poet.  Supported  by  the 
for  the  natives,  he  reached  the  banks  of' maternal  attentions  of  Airs.  Unwio, 
the  Niger  1805;  but  no  further  au- |  and  visited  by  her  son  (a  clergyraan),  by 
thentic  account  of  him  was  ever  heard,  t  Ilayley  the  poet,  and  a  few  other  io- 

Burckhardtf  a  Swiss,  after  studying  |  icllectual  persons,  he  devoted  himietf 
the  oriental  languages  at  Cambridge, ;  to  authorship  when  nearly  fifty  yetn  of 
travelled  to  Aleppo,  with  a  view  to  ex-  ■  age,  and  became  known  by  the  pabli- 
nlore  eventually  the  centre  of  Africa,  j  cation  of  his  'Table  Talk.'  At  the  sug- 
He  was  however  only  enabled  to  visit !  gestion  of  lady  Austen,  who  came  to 
Syria  and  Nubia,  being  seized  with  j  reside  at  Oloey,  he  versiBed  the  story 
dysentery  at  Cairo,  while  preparing  to  >  of  John  Gilpin^  which  she  had  related 
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O  him.    This  got  into  print*  without 
-ither  the  author's  knowledge  or  his 
^same ;  and  all  began  to  inquire  who 
lad  written  a  ballad  that  was  sung  in 
■every  street,  and  with  which  the  come- 
tSian  Henderson  excited  roars  of  laugh- 
Ker  upon  the  stage.    Strange  to  say, 
*  John  Gilpin'  ushered  Cowper  into  the 
jpesence  of  the  real  public,  as  his  Table 
'Talk  was  known  to  few  ;  and  upon  the 
appearance  of  <  The  Task,  by  William 
<>owper,  esq.,  author  of  John  Gilpin,' 
nothing  was  wanting  to  gi^e  the  book 
-free  circulation.    This  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
the  poet  is  a  didactic  poem,  discursive, 
aod  seizing  upon  any  topic  as  it  glanced 
-upon   the  mind  of  the  author :    and 
compared  with  which,  as  Mr.  Southey 
tastefully  observes,  '  the  best  produc- 
tions of  other  authors  in  the  same  way, 
are  like  formal  gardens  opposed  to  the 
natural  scenery  of  the  woodlands.'    A 
translation  of  Homer  into  blank  verse, 
and  an  edition  of  Milton,  occupied 
Cowper  more  or  less  from  the  issuing 
of  *  The  Task'  until  his  death.  A  few 
years  before  his  decease  the  poet's  me- 
lancholy again  subdued  the  powers  of 
his  mind;  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Dereham,  his 
kinsman,  removed  him,  together  with 
Mrs.  Unwin,  now  paralytic,  into  Nor- 
folk, 1795,  soon  after  intelligence  had 
been  received  of  lord  Spencer's  having 
obtained  a  300/.  pension  for  him.    At 
Dereham,  and  with  occasional  visits  to 
the  neighbouring  sea-coast  for  change 
of  air,  Cowper  passed  the  remaining 
years  of  his  sad  life,  and  closed  it  in  the 
same  despair  that  had  elung  to  him 
from  his  youth,  in  his  69th  year,  1800. 
As  a  letter-writer,  Cowper  can  com- 
pete  with  any  who  have  either  acci- 
dentally or   designedly    excelled    in 
epistolary  composition :  he  is  the  most 
easy  delineator,  in  this  way,  of  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  heart,  that  we  can  hope 
to  find,  even  if  we  refer  to  SwiA,  lady 
Montague,  and  a  host  of  other  sensible 
and  elegant  correspondents;  and  no 
man  knew  better  than  he  how  to  give 
interest  to  the  merest  trivial  point  of 
social  communication. 

As  respects  the  hypochondriasis  of 


the  poet,  on  which  so  much  has  been 
written,  it  was  his  misfortune,  that, 
upon  recovering  from  his  first  illness, 
he  fell  into  the  society  of  persons  who 
had  neither  the  means  nor  the  wish  to 
go  out  of  the  ordinaiy  routine  of  a  re- 
tired country  life,  to  divert  him  from 
himself.  This  was  purely  his  misfor- 
tune, and  certainly  no  rault  of  those 
who  so  kindly  received  him.  The  in- 
timacy *with  Mr.  Newton,  however, 
without  the  slightest  imputation  on  the 
memory  of  that  well-intentioned  man, 
could  hardly  hx\  to  do  mischief ;  hy- 
pochondriasis, in  any  shape,  is  aggra- 
vated by  most  modes  of  reasoning,  as 
it  usually  claims,  and  with  no  smal  Ide- 
gree  of  pertinacity,  an  exception  for  its 
own  peculiar  case.  Hear,  too,  what  Mr. 
Newton  himself  says,  in  a  letter  :  '  I 
believe  my  name  is  up  about  the  coun- 
try for  preaching  people  mad ;  I  sup- 
pose we  have  near  a  dozen,  in  different 
degrees,  disordered  in  their  heads,  and 
most  of  them  I  believe  truly  gracious 
people.  This  has  been  no  small  trial 
to  me,  and  I  have  felt  sometimes  as  I 
suppose  David  might  feel  when  the 
Lord  smote  Uzza  for  touching  the  ark. 
He  was  displeased ;  and  I  have  found 
my  spirit  rising  against  what  he  sees 
fit  to  permit.  But  if  he  brings  them 
through  fire  and  water  safe  to  his 
kingdom,  whatever  they  may  sufier  by 
the  way,  they  are  less  to  be  pitied  than 
the  mad  people  of  the  world,  who 
think  themselves  in  their  senses,  and 
take  occasion  to  scoff  at  the  gospel.' 
Cheerfulness,  if  not  actual  mirth,  was 
what  Cowper  required.  Hypochon- 
driacs always  essay  merry  subjects, 
both  as  writers  and  speakers,  to  get  a 
momentary  respite  from  the  gloom 
which  broods  over  their  spirits,  and  to 
lose  sight  for  a  while  of  the  hair-sus- 
pended sword,  which  threatens  to  de- 
scend upon  their  devoted  heads.  They 
are  to  persons  not  so  afflicted  a  perfect 
paradox.  Hence  Cowper's  delight 
when  a  lively  companion,  like  lady 
Austen,  was  added  to  his  society ; 
hence  the  accidental  passing  through 
the  place  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  with  a 
band  of  music,  the  unexpected  sight  of 
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■A  fox-chase,  the  escape  of  his  tame 
hares,  were  so  many  eras  in  the  mono- 
tonous life  of  the  hypochondriac ;  and 
he  sits  down  purposely  to  communi- 
cate to  his  distant  friends  the  joy  such 
unaccustomed  occurrences  had  pro- 
cured him.  When  Mr.  Newton,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
Olney,  after  his  removal  to  his  London 
cure,  observe  how  Cowper  writes  to 
him  :  '  You  know  not  what  I  Suffered 
while  you  were  here,  nor  was  there  any 
need  you  should.  Your  friendship  for 
roe  would  ha%e  made  you,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  partaker  of  my  woes  ;  and  your 
bhare  in  them  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  your  inability  to  help  me. 
Perhaps  indeed  they  took  a  keener 
edge  from  the  consideration  of  your 
presence.  The  friend  of  my  heart,  the 
person  with  whom  I  had  formerly  taken 
sweet  counsel,  no  loi  ger  useful  to  me 
as  a  minister,  no  longer  pleasant  to  me 
as  a  Christian,  was  a  spectacle  that 
must  necessarily  add  the  bitterness  of 
mortification  to  the  sadness  of  despair ' 
All  his  former  alarms  had  relumed ; 
he  who  had  been  able  to  shake  of)*  the 
insane  apprehensions  of  instant  death, 
and  of  the  equally  hurried  commence- 
ment of  a  state  of  eternal  woe,  was 
again,  by  his  communion  with  a  mind 
so  opposite  in  character  to  his  own, 
sunk  into  his  former  state  of  despair, 
and  with  difficulty  restored. 

To  those  of  Cowper^s  readers  who 
are  inclined  to  cavil  because  one  so 
evidently  well-intentioned,  and  who 
has  benefited  the  cause  of  viitue  so 
materially,  should  have  been  thus  af- 
flicted, it  should  be  said,  let  ihem  not 
uncharitably  conclude  that  he  was 
deserted  by  his  Maker  on  account  of 
sin.  Such  has  been  the  mode  in  which 
many,  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  his 
malady,  have  accounted  for  his  state. 
Hypochondriasis  has  its  origin  alwayt 
in  bodily  derangement.  l*he  good 
Dr.  Watts  expressed  his  astonishment 
gravely  enougti  when  he  heard  that  the 
then  youthful  Samuel  Johnson,  amid 
his  hypochondriacal  fears,  was  ha- 
rassed by  a  constant  dread  of  death ; 
and  even  unchariiably  remarked  that 
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'he  must  be  far  firom  God  wkoki 
such  a  fear.'     Yet  he  himttl(af>t 
years  later,  in  the  paroxysm  of  aDcrm 
illness,  believed    he  was  ooostndtf 
of  glass,  and  feared  a  collisioo  vrtau 
things  about  him  ;  and  conceived  ii>:  | 
spare  creature  as  he  was,thaTacoow  [ 
doorway  was  too  small  for  his  tp» 
Mr.  Southey  certainly  shghily  em,  «ir 
he  affirms  that  hypocbondriacsaiesois 
wretched  as  they  pronounce  tbentths 
to  be.     That  they  constantly  afibc!  i 
happiness  which  they  fain  would  fee- 
cheating  themselves,  as  it  were,  vit 
the  hope  that   the  efTect  will  prodce 
the  cause,  is  true  enough  :  hence,  iHei 
authors,    iheir    sufferings  appear  be 
little  in   their   works.      Some  of  tb 
choicest  productions  in  our  langoaet 
and  in  thelanguageof  all  nation>,faaiii 
sprung  from  the  |>angs  of  hypocl«- 
driasis ;  and  the  pages  that  have  oaiir 
a  host  of  readers  gay,  have  bees  ibt 
price  of  a   malady  *  which  seem  t 
imbody  every  other  form  of  afflicuoo.' 
Hypocondriacs  can  be  diverted, us 
also  true,  from  reflectins  upon  theU- 
lucination  which  goads  them,  and  gog- 
verse  like  other  men,  and  in  this  respcc: 
are  different  from  the  insane  :  but  be 
must  be  ranked  amongst  the  unhappieii 
of  the  unhappy,  who  possesses  wiihiK 
himself,  however  blameless,  someihiK 
akin  to  a  wounded    conscience,  tsd 
who  cnly  does  not  feel  the  full  horroK 
of  his  wretchedness,  because,  by  habiif 
he  has  acquired  the  power  of  oco- 
sionally  keeping  his  thoughts  from  il» 
monster  that  haunts  his  imaginatioo. 
Robert  Bums,  while  labouring  at  tbe 
plough  for  his  father,  a  tmall  fanner 
of  Scotland,  obtained  the  rudiments  of 
education.    The  tales  of  an  old  womiD 
about  the  farm,  and  the  occasional  sigbt 
of  poetical  works,  at  length  induced 
the  young  rustic  to  court  the  muses; 
and  he  produced  some  amatory  and 
other  verses,  which  brought  him  miDV 
admiring  friends.     Ardent  in  tempei^ 
ment  as  was  tbe  young  poet,  he  wis 
soon  lost  in  the  round  of  convivid 
habits,  and  took  a  hearty  dislike  to 
his  plebeian  occupation.     One  or  two 
trades,  and  ultimately  a  small  him  of 
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his  owD,  were  then  tried  with  ill  success, 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
Jamaica,  when  a' letter  from  Dr.  Black- 
lock  induced  him  to  visit  Edinburgh. 
His  success  was  far  greater  than  his  ex- 
pectations had  warranted ;  and  becom- 
ing possessed  of  500/.  by  the  sale  of  a 
▼olume  of  poems,  he  left  the  metropolis, 
again  took  a  farm,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
ciseman's place  at  Dumfries.  He  still 
sent  forth  short  poems  of  touching  pa- 
thos, especially  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
his  country  ;  but  his  intemperate  habits 
increased,  and  he  fell  a  prey  to  a  dis- 
order attendant  upon  such  a  course, 
1796,  aged  thirty-seven.  The  poems 
of  Burns  display  a  vigour  of  sentiment, 
and  a  purity  of  style  (clad  as  they  are 
in  a  rustic  garb,  and  imbued  as  they 
are  with  the  coarse  and  indecent  allu- 
sions of  his  grade),  that  will  not  only 
ensure  fame  to  their  author,  but  ad- 
vance him  high  in  the  records  of  native 
genius.  His  history,  however,  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  utter  futility 
of  extraordinary  talents;  nay,  of  their 
conversion  from  a  blessing  to  a  curse, 
if  the  possessor  be  devoid  of  prudence 
and  self-control ;  defects  always  the 
result  of  some  negligence  as  regards 
early  moral  and  religious  culture. 

Oliver  Ooldsmithy  the  poet,  was  bom 
in  Ireland.  He  left  Leyaen  university, 
where  he  had  studied  medicine,  to 
make,  with  no  money  in  his  pocket, 
Che  tour  of  Europe  ;  and  on  foot  he 
travelled  through  France,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  Coming  to  England,  he 
was  some  time  assistant  in  a  school  at 
Peck  ham,  and  then  lumed  author.  His 
Traveller,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  History 
of  England,  and  Deserted  Village,  and 
his  play  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer, 
published  all  in  seven  years, establishtd 
nis  fame ;  and  he  was  taken  into  the 
circle  of  the  learned  of  his  day.  He 
died,  however,  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances, aged  forty-three,  1774.  His 
character  as  a  poet  rests  upon  his 
'  Traveller*  and  *  Deserted  Village,*  in 
which  delicacy  of  description,  pathos, 
and  simplicity  of  narration,  are  every 
where  remarkably  conspicuous.  In 
his  prose  writings  he  was  easy  and  un- 
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affected,  and  his  <  Vicar  of  Wakefield,* 
written  in  haste  as  it  was,  is  an  admira- 
ble specin^n  of  his  inventive  genius. 

Rtchard  Glotfer,  some  time  member 
for  Weymouth,  became  known  by  his 
epic  poem  of'  Leonidas,*  a  work  want- 
ing the  fire  of  imagination,  but  abound- 
ing in  variety  of  incident,  noble  senti- 
ments, and  animated  descriptions. 
He  died  1785,  aged  seventy-four. 

Thomas  C/iatterton,  born  at  Bristol, 
of  humble  parents,  published  his  own 
poems  as  those  of  Rowley,  a  priest  in 
Edward  IV.'s  lime.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  grave  and  systematic  man- 
ner in  which  a  number  of  venerable 
antiquaries  deceived  themselves  on 
the  occasion :  it  was  at  length  fully 
proved  that,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
all  elates  of  composition,  tragic,  epic, 
pastordl,  and  ballad,  many  abounding 
in  beauty,  sublimity,  and  pathos,  they 
were  the  production  of  Chatterton 
alone.  The  youth  falling  into  a  state 
of  utter  indigence,  and  being  wholly 
without  principle,  destroyed  himself 
by  poison,  at  eighteen,  1770. 

Thomas  Warton,  educated  at  Win- 
chester, and  Trinity  (Oxford),  became 
known  as  an  elegant  poet  and  critic. 
He  was  a  bachelor,  and  passed  his 
days  in  the  retirement  of  the  university. 
The  best  of  his  poems  are,  *  The  Pro- 
gress of  Discontent'  and  'The  Sui- 
cide;' the  imagery  of  which  is  bold, 
correct,  and  lively,  while  the  rural  de- 
scriptions are  es|)ecially  happy.  He 
was  some  time  laureate ;  and  his 
brother,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  was  long 
at  the  head  of  Winchester  school.  He 
died  1790,  aged  sixty-two. 

Sir  Williiim  JoneSj  after  an  educa- 
tion at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  was  sent 
to  India  as  a  judge.  In  this  new  world 
he  formed  an  Asiatic  society,  to  illus- 
trate the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
east ;  studied  the  Sanscrit,  and  became 
so  perfect  therein,  that  the  Brahmins 
regarded  him  as  a  wonder ;  and  passed 
a  large  portion  of  his  leisure  in  illus- 
trating the  scriptures  from  oriental 
habits.  He  shone  also  as  a  poet ;  and 
died  aged  forty-eight,  1794,  regretted 
as  a  truly  Christian  character,  an  ele- 
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gant  scholar,  and  the  best  known  lin- 
guist of  his  day. 

Jamti  Beattie^  one  of  the  masters 
of  tlie  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen, 
was  author  of  *  The  Minstrel,'  a  poem 
which  will  ever  be  celebrated  for  the 
delicacy  of  its  8entiment,and  Uie  beauty 
and  fidelity  of  its  imagery.  His  •  Es- 
say on  Truth,'  written  to  refute  Hume 
and  other  sceptics,  was  so  highly  po- 
pular, as  to  be  translated  into  various 
languages;  the  king  gave  him  200/. 
a  year,  Oxford  a  degree,  and  Johnson 
and  other  literati  honoured  him  with 
their  especial  notice,on  its  publication. 
He  died  1803. 

Eratmut  Darwin,  both  physician 
and  poet,  settled  at  Lichfield,  afler 
an  education  at  Cambridge,  and  made 
plants  and  flowers  the  subject  of  his 
muse.  His  *  Botanic  Garden,'  in  which 
he  treats  first  of  the  economy  of  vege- 
tables, and  then  of  what  he  calls  the 
loves  of  the  plants,  is  elegant  and  easy, 
but  devoid  of  sublimity.  Mr.  Frere,  in 
his  *Loves  of  the  Triangles,'  ridiculed 
the  author  with  some  ability.  Dr. 
Darwin  died  at  Derby,  very  suddenly, 
aged  seventy,  1802,  respected  for  his 
benevolent  character. 

Robert  Bloomfield,  a  ploughman, 
who,  through  the  patronage  of  Mr. 
Capel  Lofft,  was  enabled  to  give  to 
the  world  his  '  Farmer's  Boy,*  a  poem 
on  which  his  fume  rests.  It  is  smgu- 
larly  regular  and  smooth,  considering 
the  author's  defect  of  education }  but 
its  principal  merit  consists  in  the  de- 
scription of  rural  scenes,  which  none  but 
a  practfcal  farmer  could  so  accurately 
paint.  He  died  1823,  aged  fifty-seven. 
Henry  Kirke  Wkitt,  son  of  a  butcher 
at  Nottingham,  while  clerk  to  an  at* 
tomey,  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  composition  of  poetry;  and  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  VVilberforce,  that 
gentleman  placed  him  at  St.  John's, 
Cambridge,  wheie  consumption  carried 
him  off  at  the  age  of  twenty,  1806. 
'  Clifton  Grove'  is  the  only  poem  of 
length  he  produced :  it  has  many  beau- 
ties of  the  pathetic  kind,  but  there  is  a 
gloomy  and  querulous  strain  in  all  this 
young  man's  productions,  the  result  of 
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ill  health  and  ditnppointed  views,«liitii 
will  probably  evo*  Goo6ne  tbem  to  i 
small  circle  of  renders. 

Dr,  Woleot,  mt  firat  n  phyiiciaD,» 
companyiog  Sir  Wiliinm  TMawMjtD 
Jamaica,  became  a  d  iTioe.    Dishkaf, 
however,  to  preach  to  a  bbck  ooi|» 
gation,  he  settled   in  ConwaU  m  i 
physician  again  i  but  ultimatdy  V^ 
rarred  autbonhip^  and  came  to  Lomw 
Here,  asasalinst,  under  the  astaaii 
name  of  Peter  Pindar,  he  ridioM 
first  the  royal  academicians^  and  An 
certain  innocent  peculiarities  is  tki 
excellent  George  III.     He  died  1819^ 
aged  eighty;  and  the  best  that  ds  be 
said  of  his  satires,  with  all  their  bs- 
moor,  is,  that  they  served,  at  the  tiai 
of  their  celebrity,  to  lower  the  import- 
ance of  much  empty  pretension. 

WUliam  Hayteyt  a  gentleman  of 
some  fortune  in  Sussex,  is  known  fcr  ks 
'Triumph  of  Temper,'  a  poem  whick 
has  been  generally  sdmired,  though 
lord  Byron  observed,  <  it  tried  his  tem- 
per to  read  it.'  His  *  Life  of  Cowper,* 
whose  friendship  he  cultivated,  wn 
long  very  popular,  though  iatterij 
eclipsed  by  the  more  sterlmg  work « 
Southey. 

Dr.  Tkomat  Blackloek,  bom  of  ham- 
ble  parents  in  Scotland,  had  lost  Im 
sight  in  in&ncy  by  sniallpoz,  bat  it 
did  not  prevent  his  entering  at  Edie- 
burgli  university.  By  hearing  tbi 
works  of  celebrated  writers  read»  be 
displayed  a  talent  for  poetry  of  no  iv- 
dinary  kind  :  he  was  even  allowed  b| 
the  presbytery  to  enter  the  church,  isd 
hela  the  living  of  Kircudbright  two 
years.  He  was  author  of  the  ezoeUfst 
article  'Blind'  in  the  Kncydopmdis 
Britannica,  as  well  as  of  the  notes  to 
'IJusic'  in  the  same  work. 

Schiller^  an  illustrious  German  poet 
and  historian,  was  son  of  a  maioriii 
the  army,  and  at  nineteen  proauced 
his  play  of  *  The  liohbers,'  which  it 
once  raised  him  to  celebrity.  As  as 
historian,  his  <Thiitv  Years'  War'  is 
considered  his  chef-d'oeuvre.  His  last 
effort  was  *  Wallenstein,'  the  most 
splendid  and  extraordinanr  of  drsBcms, 
in  which  the  overstrained  represents- 
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tions  of  passion,  in  yiolation  of  truth 
and  nature,  are  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  German  taste  for 
hyperbole.  Schiller  died  1805,  aged 
forty-six. 

fFieUtnd,  son  of  a  protestant  divine 
in  Suabia,  gave  up  the  law  for  literature, 
and  was  patronized  by  the  duchess  of 
Saxe  Weimar.  After  his  retirement  to 
his  small  estate  near  Zurich,  Buona- 
parte visited  him,  and  sent  him  the 
legion  of  honour.  He  wrote  many  ro- 
mances and  novels ;  but  his  favourite 
poems  in  Germany  are  '  Musarion' 
and  '  Oberon/  the  latter  of  which  has 
been  elegantly  translated  by  Sotheby 
into  English.  He  died  181 3,  aged 
eighty. 

Aljieri,  the  dramatic  poet  of  Italy, 
married  the  countess  of  Albany,  widow 
of  the  voung  pretender.  His  tragedies, 
on  subjects  of  classical  history,  are 
highly  esteemed  by  his  countrymen  ; 
but  have  far  too  much  grandiloquence 
to  please  the  general  taste.  Al  fieri 
died  1803,  aged  fifty-four. 

Klopstock,  a  German  poet,  who, 
with  a  view  to  raise  the  character  of 
German  poetry,  published  his  *  Mes- 
siah,* in  twenty  cantos,  containing 
20,000  hexameters,  unfit  as  the  Teu- 
tonic languages  are  considered  for  the 
rules  of  ancient  poetry.  Though  the 
work  offended  many,  by  the  singular 
mixture  of  sacred  history  with  poetical 
inventions,  it  obtained  the  author  no 
small  share  of  fiime.  He  died  1803, 
aged  sefenty-eight. 

Samuel  Johnson,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  modem  moral  writers,  was 
son  of  a  bookseller  of  Lichfield,  and 
for  some  time  a  student  at  Pembroke, 
Oxford.  His  translation  of  Pope's 
Messiah  into  Latin  verse  first  displayed 
his  great  talents  ;  but  his  father^s  em- 
barntssments  hurried  him  from  the 
university,  and  after  being  assistant 
in  a  school,  and  then  marrying  and 
keeping  one  himself  (wherein  David 
Garrick  was  one  of  his  three  pupils), 
he  came  to  London,  and  resolved  to 
live  by  his  pen.  In  1755  appeared  his 
great  work,  the  English  Dictionary; 
his  tragedy  of  *  Irene*  was  brought  out 
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by  his  friend  Garrick ;  and  the  *  liam- 
bler*  was  published  twice  a  week  during 
two  years.  These  publications,  though 
popular,  still  left  the  author  in  low 
circumstances :  and  in  a  twelvemonth 
only  after  the  appearance  o(  the  Dic- 
tionary, he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of 
Qve  guineas,  from  which  the  kindness 
of  Richardson,  the  novelist,  relieved 
him.  The '  IdW  was  his  next  work, 
and  *  Rasselas,'  written  in  ha*te,  to 
raise  money  for  his  mothei^s  funeral, 
succeeded  it.  At  length  the  govern- 
ment noticed  his  exertions :  and  a  pen- 
sion of  300/.  was  granted  him  *  fur 
what  he  had  done,  not  for  any  thing 
required  of  him.'  Oxford  gave  him 
the  degree  of  L^D.  and  Dublin  the 
same ;  and  Johnson  now  busied  him* 
self  in  his  'Lives  of  the  Poets,*  a  work 
of  great  merit,  which  exhibits,  with  few 
exceptions,  his  soundness  as  a  critic, 
and  his  benevolent  and  charitable  views 
as  a  man.  The  loss  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Thrale,  in  1781,  at  whose  hospitable 
mansion  at  Streatham  he  had  passed 
portions  of  fifteen  of  the  happiest  years 
of  his  life,  deeply  affected  him,  and 
his  health  began  soon  after  to  decline ; 
but  though,  from  constitutional  me- 
lancholy, he  had  been  habitually  ac- 
customed to  dread  the  approach  of 
death,  he  was  fully  prepared  for  it 
when  the  period  arrived  for  his  passage 
from  this  transitory  scene.  He  died, 
aged  seventy-five,  1784. 

Chariuble,  humane,  generous,  and 
affectionate,  it  may  truly  be  said  that, 
notwithstanding  his  little  errors  of  tem- 
per, there  was  scarcely  a  virtue  in  prin- 
ciple which  Johnson  did  not  possess. 
His  goodness  flowed  from  the  heart, 
and  his  religion  was  the  pure  stream 
from  the  soul,  humble,  devout,  con^ 
trite,  and  pious.  As  a  literary  cha- 
racter, his  fame  stands  on  very  high 
grounds:  correctness,  elegance,  and 
variety,  every  where  clothed  under  a 
strong  and  nervous  style,  captivate, 
enliven,  and  instruct.  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  giving  to  the  world  his  memoirs, 
has  compiled  the  m(^t  interesting 
piece  of  biography  extant ;  and  this 
not  for  the  matter,  but  the  manner. 
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The  book  is  a  journal  of  Johnson's 
life ;  and  when  the  great  moralist  ap- 
pears on  the  scene,  we  hear  him  speak, 
and,  with  our  mind's  eye,  compre- 
hend the  dimensions  and  peculiarities, 
the  involuntary  startings  and  the  vo- 
luntary dogmatism,  of  the  great  lexi- 
cographer, to  the  very  letter.  '  As 
we  close  this  book,'  say  the  Edinburgh 
reviewers,  *  the  club-room  is  before  us, 
and  the  table  on  which  stands  the 
omelet  for  Nugent,  and  the  lemons  for 
Johnson.  There  are  assembled  those 
heads,  which  live  for  ever  on  the  can- 
vass of  Reynolds.  There  are  the  spec- 
tacles of  Burke,  and  the  tall  thin  form 
of  Langton ;  the  courtly  sneer  of 
Beauclerk,  and  the  beaminjr  smile  of 
Ganick  ;  Gibl  en  tapping  his  snuff- 
box, and  Sir  Joshua  with  his  trumpet 
in  his  ear.  In  the  foieground  is  that 
strange  figure,  which  is  as  familiar  to 
us  as  the  figures  of  those  among  whom 
we  have  been  brought  up ; — the  gi- 
gantic body ;  the  huge  massy  face, 
teamed  with  the  scars  of  disease;  the 
brown  coat,  the  black  worsted  siock- 
iii<;s,  the  gray  wig  with  the  scorched 
foretop;  the  dirty  hands,  with  the  nails 
bitten  and  pared  to  the  quick.  We  see 
the  eyes  and  mouth  moving  with  con- " 
vulsive  twitches  ;  we  see  the  heavy 
form  rolling ;  we  hear  it  puffing;  and 
then  comes  the  'Why,  sir?' and  the 
*  What  then,  sir?*  and  the  *  No,  sirT 
and  the  *  Vou  don't  see  your  way 
thiough  the  question,  sirl'  ' 

Dr,  Ilvgh  Blair,  who,  when  pastor 
of  the  liigh  church  at  Edinburgh, 
published  in  1777  the  first  volume  of 
his  sermons,  which  Mr.  Strahan,  the 
king*s  printer,  declined  to  purchase, 
until  induced  to  do  so  by  Dr.  John- 
son's high  opinion.  Its  snle  was  so 
lapid,  that  the  publishers  bought  the 
succeeding  volumes  at  very  high  prices, 
while  the  government  rewarded  him 
with  a  pension  of  200/.  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  queen  Charlotte.  In  divinity, 
tliese  discourses  must  yield  to  the 
stores  of  many  of  our  old  as  well  as 
modern  divines:  but  as  practical 
and  elegantly  constructed  homiliesj 
they  are  highly  valuable,  and  have 
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done  great  good.  Hit  "Ijectuiesoi 
Composition'  form  an  able  digest  a 
the  rules  of  eloquence,  as  tpphoble  t; 
the  \'arious  species  of  oratory.  Dr 
Blair  died  180O,  aged  eighty-five. 

John  Logan,  a  diTine  of  the  Scotb^ 
kirk,  whose  tragedy  of  '  UunniiMdi 
was  acted  with  great  app1aaseat£d» 
buigh.  But  his  celebrity  is  fbaode^ 
on  his  powers  as  a  pulpit-orator;  m 
perhaps  the  whole  circle  of  Eogbt 
theology  affords  no  specimens  of  ck* 
quence  of  the  persuasive  kind  vjtt 
to  some  passages  in  Logan*s  senoooiL 
written  as  they  were,  not  for  publio- 
lion,  but  simply  for  preaching  to  ki 
ordinary  congregation.  All  students 
of  divinity  in  our  own  church  wonldde 
well  in  making  themselves  acqaaioia 
with  these  sterling  discourses.  Ifi 
tragic  poetry  this  good  man  attempted 
what  was  not  his  forte  :  he  is  all  icb- 
derness,  simplicity,  elegance,— bu 
fire  and  sublimity,  so  essential  to  lesr 
the  passions  in  dramatic  coropositioa 
of  the  higher  class,  are  in  Logaa  lit 
cularly  wanting.  lie  died,  aged  ooH 
forty,  1788. 

David  Hume,  the  historian,  wasbon 
at  Kdmburgh,  and  was  secretary  ta 
lord  Hertford  in  his  embassy  to  ftn. 
In  the  summer  of  1765  he  was  W 
charg^-d'aflaires  there  ;  and  soon  afiff. 
on  his  return  to  Scotland,  was  ftt- 
suaded  to  become  under-secretaiy  of 
state  to  general  Conway.  In  1T69 
he  returned  to  Edinburgh  reiy  opo- 
lcnt,as  he  observes,  with  lOOO/.ayear. 
healthy,  though  somewhat  strickco  io 
years,  with  the  prospect  of  enjoyiof 
long  the  olium  cum  digniiaie.  la 
177G,  however,  a  disorder  of  the  boiidi 
carried  him  to  the  grave,  at  the  age<rf 
sixty-five,  ilis  'History  of  Englaad 
to  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts'  and  his  'AV 
tural  History  of  Religion/  are  bis  prin- 
cipal works.  Though  Hume  posscMei 
the  deep  research  of  the  historian,  and 
the  patience  of  the  philosopher,  be  ii 
to  be  read  with  caution ;  as  his  prin- 
ciples, both  religious  and  moral,  tie 
insidiously  clothed  in  ^lacious  faui- 
guage,  and  tend  to  undermine  tbett- 
lutary  doctrines  which  can  akme  guide 
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US  through  this  scene  of  sorrow  and 
error. 

Edward  Gibhont  the  historian,  was 
educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford, 
and  turned  Roman  catholic ;  but  was 
restored  at  Lausanne  to  the  protestant 
faith.     For  eight  years  he  had  a  seat  in 
parliament,  and  at  the  peace  of  1763 
travelled  to  Rome,  where,  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  capitol,  he  planned  his 
*  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.'   This  able  work  is  throughout 
tinged   with  sceptical  opinions;  and 
though  elegantly  written,  the  style  is 
commonly  too  dignified  for  the  subject, 
while  from  a  wish  to  avoid  needful  re- 
petitions, the  author  is  often  very  ob- 
scure. He  died,  aged  hfty-seven,  1794. 
Adam  Smith,  a  Scotsman,  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Oxford,  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy  at  Glas- 
gow. His'Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,' 
wherein  he  makes  sympathy  the  source 
of  our  opinions  upon  the  propriety  or 
impropriety  of  actions,  andf  his  *  £ssay 
on  the    Origin  of  Languages,'  intro- 
duced him  to  the  learned  ;  and  after  a 
long  residence  in  France,  during  which 
he   formed  friendships  with  Necker, 
Marmontel,  and  other  men  of  note,  he 
wrote  his  great  wprk  •  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,'  which  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  the  modem  science  of  poli- 
tical economy.     Dr.  Smith  was  a  spe- 
culative man,  and  a  freethinker.     He 
died  1790,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Laurence  Sterne^  bom  in  Ireland,  was 
grandson  of  an  archbishop  of  York, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  During 
a  residence  of  twenty  years  on  his 
livings  of  Still ington  and  Sutton,  he 
was  no  otherwise  known  than  as  a 
reading,  painting,  musical,  and  sport- 
ing divine.  In  1759  came  out  the  first 
volume  of  *  Tristram  Shandy,*  which 
went  on  to  nine,  and  was  vastly  po- 
pular. It  was  an  attempt  to  ridicule 
pedantry  and  false  philosophy ;  but 
large  portions  were  shown  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Burton.  His 'Senti- 
mental Journey*  had  still  greater  suc- 
cess ;  but  in  this  he  has  exa(;gerated 
impulsive  feeling  to  an  extent  often 
closely  bordering  on  absurdity,  whilst 
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the  morality  of  the  book  is  highly  ex- 
ceptionable. Sterne,  who  wrote  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Yorick,  died 
1768,  iged  iif^y-five. 

Richard  Parson,  the  son  of  t  parish 
clerk,  was  sent  to  Eton  and  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  at  the  cost  of  some 
gentlemen  who  had  admired  his  early 
display  of  talent.    Hit  extraordinary 
proficiency  in  Greek  occasioned  his 
unanimous  election  to  that  professor- 
ship at  Cambridge  ;  and  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  he  was  secretary  to  the 
London  Institution,  with  a  salary  of 
200/.     His  habits,  however,  were  care- 
less and  convivial,  and  he  passed  to 
his  grave,  1808,  without  having  secured 
many  friends.  An  intuitive  perception 
of  things,  a  memory  extraordinarily 
retentive,  and  a  judgment  which  pro- 
nounced accurately  upon  the  merits  of 
every  thing  it  weighed,  render  the  fame 
of  Porson  undying ;  and  his  admirable 
notes  on  the  Medea,  Hecuba,  Phoe-« 
nissa,  and  Orestes  of  Euripides,  place 
him  at  once  in  the  highest   rank  of 
critical  scholars.    On  examining  his 
skull  after  death,  it  was  found  one  of 
the  thickest  that  had  ever  been  scrati- 
nized  by  the  phrenologist 

Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  eminent  as  a 
critic  and  Greek  scholar,  was  son  of 
an  apothecary  at  Harrow,  and  educated 
there  and  at  Cambridge.  Failing  in 
his  attempt  to  succeed  Dr.  Sumner  as 
head  master  of  Harrow  school,  he 
opened  a  rival  house  at  Stanmore,  and 
ran  away  with  forty-five  of  the  Harrow 
pupils.  The  undertaking,  however, 
dia  not  flourish  ;  and  he  was  happy  in 
obtaining  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Hat- 
ton,  Warwickshire,  where  he  resided 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  though  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  gave  him,  in  addition, 
the  living  of  Graffnam,  and  bishop 
Lowth  a  stall.  From  this  period  Dr. 
Parr,  even  in  his  sermons,  entered  into 
the  political  agitations  of  the  day, 
siding  with  the  whigs,  who  gave  him 
300/.  a  year  in  an  annuity  from  their 
club.  He  died,  agedseventy-eight,1825. 
All  the  works  of  Parr,  beyond  sermons, 
are  in  the  form  of  notes  to  other  authors. 
Matthew  Gregory  Lewis,  an  author 
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of  terrific  romtnces,  whose  works  were 
highly  popular  in  England  at  the  pe- 
ri<^  ot  tneir  publication,  and  have 
served  as  a  moael  for  whole  libraries 
of  inferior  productions.  His  &lher  was 
under-secretary  at  war,  and  he  himself 
had  a  seat  in  parliament,though  he  rarely 
spoke.  His  Monk,  Castle  Spectre, 
and  Bravo  of  Venice,  are  amongst  his 
most  celebrated  productions  ^  and  from 
the  popularity  of  the  first,  he  has  com- 
monly been  known  as  Monk  Lewis. 
He  died  1818. 

Dr.  John  Jortin  was  educated  at 
the  Charter-house  and  Cambridge,  and 
died  vicar  of  Kensington,  aged  71, 
1770.  The  sermons  which  he  preached 
at  his  living  of  St.  DunstanVin-the- 
east,  have  been  deservedly  admired  for 
Uieir  sound  divinity,  conciseness,  and 
eloquence. 

Dr.  Vicesimus  Knox^  thirty-three 
years  head  master  of  Tunbridge  school, 
was  educated  at  Merchant  Tailor's  and 
Cambridge,  lie  was  a  very  elegant 
Latin  scholar ;  and  his  Essays,  Liberal 
Education,  and  Christian  Philosophy, 
are  too  well  known  to  require  praise  or 
description*  There  is  a  dignity  in  the 
style  of  Knox,  which  engages  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  pay  attention  to 
English  composition,  and  an  elegance 
and  propriety  of  expression,  not  sur- 

Jassed  by  any  writer  of  his  day.  He 
ied  1821,  aged  sixty-nine. 
Dr,  Richard  Bumy  author  of  two 
works  of  great  utility,  one  on  the  office 
of  a  justice  of  peace,  and  the  other  on 
ecclesiastical  law,  was  vicar  of  Orton, 
Westmoreland,  forty-nine  years,  and 
died  there  1789. 

William  Foley  completed  his  stu- 
dies at  Cambridge;  and  after  being 
some  years  assistant  in  a  school,  be- 
came fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college. 
By  the  patronage  of  Law,  bishop  of 
Carlisle,  he  obtained  preferment,  and 
dedicated  to  that  prelate  his  *  Elements 
of  Moral  and  rolitical  Philosophy.' 
The  object  of  his '  Horse  Paulinfle,*is  to 
gather  firom  the  Acts  and  Epistles 
such  passages  as  furnish  examples  of 
undesigned  coincidence,  and  thus 
prove  the  scriptures  authentic,  inde- 


pendently of  inspifatioii.  His  *  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity/  containing  a 
view  of  the  argunotenu  for  the  troth  of 
our  holy  religion,  the  most  oomplde 
that  has  ever  appeared,  are  drawn  sp 
with  a  clearness  and  logical  skill  pe- 
cuUarto  Paley.  His  last  worknn 
'Natural Theology,' the  object  ofwhkk 
is  to  trace  a  final  cause  in  the  open- 
tions  of  the  Deity ;  or,  in  other  weidt, 
to  show  that  the  Creator  had  an  ob- 
ject, and  that  a  benevolent  one,  ia 
bringing  every  thing  into  being.  IV 
ley  confines  himself  to  the  bamss 
frame  for  examples.  Although  the 
moral  and  political  philosophy  of  Ah 
ley  is  now  become  a  text-book,  not  a 
few  of  its  propositions  are  liable  to  ex- 
ception; and  expediency  is  very  fie- 
quently  admitted  in  place  of  that  which 
is  right  In  private  life,  P^lej  was 
the  most  fiioetious  man  imaginable^ 
himself  indulging  in  wit  and  roerri- 
ment,  and  greatly  admiring  it  in  others. 
He  died,  aiged  sixty-one,  1805. 

John  Howard,  the  philanthtopiH, 
was  the  son  of  a  carpet-seller  in  Lou* 
don ;  and  setting  out  to  view  the  d^ 
fects  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  he 
was  captured  by  a  privateer,  and  sent 
to  a  French  prison. «  His  oonfinement 
there,  aixl  the  experience  he  obtained 
of  gaols  by  serving  the  office  of  sberif 
of  Bed  fold  shire  some  time  after,  in* 
doced  him  to  attempt  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  being  flattered  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  commons,  he  travelkd 
over  the  continent  to  inspect  the  v»> 
rious  places  of  incarceration.  While 
benevolently  Tisiting  one  at  Chenon, 
where  a  malignant  epidemic  was 
raging,  he  caught  the  disorder,  and 
died  1790,  aged  sixty-four. 

Dr.  Wm.  Robertson,  the  historian, 
was  principal  of  the  univenity  of 
Edinburgh.  His  history  of  Scotland 
during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  James 
VI.,  gained  him  great  applause  in  his 
own  country ;  and  that  of  Charles  V. 
was  equally  popular  abroad.  Ofall 
his  works,  the  history  of  Charles  V.  is 
indisputably  the  best.  He  is  an  nni- 
formly  accurate  writer,  who,  withont 
much  warmth,  keeps  along  the  line  of 
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his  narratiTe  in  ft  style  of  measared  dig« 
nity.  He  died  1793,  aged  seventy-two. 

John  Wesley,  founder  of  the  metho- 
dists,  went  from  the  Charter-house  to 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  and  was  so 
marked  there  for  austerity  of  manners, 
that  he,  and  a  party  which  adopted  his 
opinions,  were  designated  methodians, 
or  methodists,  by  their  fellow-colle- 
gians. In  1 735  (afier  being  ordained  ) 
he  crossed  to  America  to  con- 
vert the  natives  ;  where  he  repelled  a 
young  lady  from  the  altar,  because  of 
her  union  with  another,  after  promising 
him  her  hand.  In  1738  he  began  his 
career  of  proselytism,  in  the  strictest 
sense;  and,  believing  himself  set  free 
from  the  bonds  of  sin  by  divine  illu- 
mination, he  sent  forth  apostles  to  de- 
clare the  reformed  feiith.  He  married 
a  widow  of  fortune  in  1751,  but  she 
soon  quitted  his  house ;  and  he  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  spiritual  labours. 
He  affected  humility  with  the  multi- 
tude, but  kept  the  supreme  authority 
in  his  own  hands  ;  and  the  whole  ma- 
chine which  he  had  contrived,  was 
thus  worked  by  him,  and  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  empire  and  of  the 
world,  his  censures  haa  all  the  weight 
of  law.  Possessed  of  an  excellent 
constitution,  and  endued  with  coolness, 
perseverance,  and  popular  eloquence, 
this  extraordinary  man,  after  exercising 
absolute  authority  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  went  to  his  grave  in  his  88th 
year,  1791.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  the  methodists,  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  salvation  by  faith, 
without  works,  however  they  may  im- 
pugn the  other  opinions  of  Calvin,  is 
the  leading  one.  They  maintain  the 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  her 
liturgy,  and  her  discipline;  and  ap- 
pear unwilling  to  vary  from  her  gene- 
ral laws  in  any  particular  beyond 
episcopal  ordination. 

Thomas  Lord  j&rtMfie,'who  went  at 
first  to  sea,  next  entered  the  army,  and 
at  twenty-six  became  a  barrister.  He 
displayed  such  tact  in  the  manage- 
ment of  captain  Baillier^s  case,  who 
had  been  removed  by  lord  Sandwich 
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from  Greenwich  hospital,  that,  on 
leaving  the  court  he  received  thirty  re- 
tainers from  attorneys,  and  from  that 
moment  began  to  rise.  For  twenty- 
five  years,  he  was  engaged  in  almost 
every  cause  of  importance,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  defensive  side  in  political 
prosecutions.  He  was  attorney-gene- 
ral to  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  in  the 
brief  administration  of  lord  Grenville, 
1806,  lord  chancellor.  His  last  days 
were  passed  in  straitened  circum- 
stances; and  there  were  many  points  in 
his  conduct  at  this  period,  over  which 
the  veil  of  charity  must  be  drawn.  He 
died  1823,  aged  seventy-three.  Lord 
Erskine's  talent  lay  in  the  power  of 
commanding  at  the  instant  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind,  and  in  applying 
them  with  extraordinary  dexterity; 
and  preferring,  as  he  did,  to  give  his 
aid  to  political  delinquents,  he  is  al- 
lowed to  have  established,  in  that  un- 
enviable labour,  some  important  con- 
troverted constitutional  doctrines.  There 
is  a  pleasing  anecdote  told,  connected 
with  Erskine's  first  speech  at  the  bar. 
So  oppressed  was  he  by  nervous  agita* 
tion  before  he  began,  that  it  crossed  his 
mind  he  was  unfit  for  the  profession  he 
had  undertaken,  and  he  even  enter- 
tained thoughts  of  retiring  unheard. 
At  the  moment,  however,  of  turning  to 
quit  the  court,  his  gown  was  arrested 
by  a  projecting  nail ;  and  the  accident 
giving  him  time  to  reflect,  he  indulged 
the  inspiring  notion,  that  not  a  nail,  but 
one  of  his  infimt  children,  had  seized 
his  garment,  with  a  view  of  urging  him 
to  proceed,  for  the  sake  of  those  dearer 
to  dim  than  himself. 

WiUiam  Wartmrton,  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  a  celebrated  controversial- 
ist, who  left  the  law  for  the  church. 
His  great  work  is  *  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Moses  demonstrated  on  the 
the  principles  of  a  religious  deist,  from 
the  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  of  revrards  and  punishments  in 
the  Jewish  dispensation.'  This  bold 
and  paradoxical  work  necessarily  drew 
upon  him  many  attacks,  all  parties 
agreeing  in  censuring  the  theory  on 
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which  his  leuoning  was  founded.  As 
a  writer  his  style  is  coarse,  and  he 
had  no  mercy  on  his  opponents,  in  re- 
ference to  which  Johnson  says,  he  re- 
8o1?ed,  like  the  Roman  emperor,  *  to 
hate  those  he  feared.'  Ue  died  1779, 
aged  eighty-one. 

Zachary  Pearce,  the  excellent  bishop 
of  Rochester,  deservedly  known  by  his 
commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
He  bestowed  on  Bromley  college, 
Kent,  5000/.  for  the  greater  advantage 
of  the  widows,  and  died  1774. 

John  DouglaSy  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
bad  been  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 
His  powers  as  a  writer  were  strong  and 
multifarious  :  his  most  origmal  work 
is  *  The  Criterion ;  or,  a  Discourse  on 
Miracles,'  designed  as  a  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  scep- 
tical writers,  especially  Hume.  He  died 
1807,  aged  eighty-six. 

Thomas  Percy ^  bishop  of  Dromore. 
His  most  popular  works  are,  *  The 
Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry'  and 
the  poem  of  '  The  Hermit  of  Wark- 
worth/Hedied  1811,aged  eighty-three. 
Robert  Lowth,  bishop  of  London, 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  He- 
brew and  his  general  talents.  He  wrote, 
amongst  other  works,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Life  of 
Wykebam,  and  an  English  Grammar. 
In  the  decline  of  life,  this  very  amiable 
prelate  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  carried  off 
at  the  tea-table,  and  of  his  eldest  son. 
He  died  1787,  aged  seventy-six. 

George  Home,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
was  educated  at  Maidstone  and  Ox- 
ford, and  became  president  of  Magda- 
len college.  His  whole  life  was  one  of 
utility  and  benevolence ;  and  his  *  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Psalms,'  will 
ever  be  the  consolation  of  the  devout 
Christian.  The  bishop's  chaplain,  the 
rev.  Wm.  Jones,  perpetual  curate  of 
Nayland,  wrote,  to  support  the  govern* 
ment  during  the  French  revolution,  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  tracts,  en- 
titled *  The  Scholar  armed  against  the 
Krrors  of  the  Times ;'  and  both  him- 


self  and  the  bishop  became  HutcUi» 
sonians.  Dr.  Home  died  1792,  afrf 
sixty-two,  and  Mr.  Jones  1801,  iffd 
seventy-five. 

Thomcu  Newiouy  bishop  of  BM 
who  owed  his  preferment  to  his  vili- 
able  *  Dissertations  on  the  PiopiMei 
which  have  been  remarkably  folfilM, 
and  are  at  this  time  fulfilling  io  ie 
world ;'  and  his  &me  rests  aecoidja 
the  admirable  acquaintance  with  scrip- 
ture displayed  in  that  work.  He  din 
1782,  aged  seveoty-nine. 

Horace  Walpole^  son  of  the  fiaoa 
Sir  Robert,  refused,  when  he  becase 
earl  of  Orford  by  the  death  of  kii 
nephew,  to  adopt  the  title  in  hisoM 
age.  Preferring  literary  ease  to  pofr 
tical  turmoil,  he  retired  fiom  bis  Ml 
in  parliament,  and  at  his  seat,  Stiav- 
berry-hill,  near  Twickenham,  wbidi  ke 
adorned  with  all  the  features  of  GoiIhc 
times,  erected  a  printing-press,  aad 
published  some  of  the  most  admiied 
works  in  a  very  elegant  style.  He  an 
liberal  to  the  poor,  but  not  the  patroa 
of  the  learned .  He  wrote  the  roosaoce 
of  the  Castle  of  Otranto,  a  Catalogue  cf 
royal  and  noble  authors,  and  tbetn- 
gedy  of  the  Mysterious  Mother;  aad 
died  1797,  aged  eighty. 

fFiiliam  Stevens^  a  learned  boMTi 
the  cousin  of  bishop  Home,  who,  to  si 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  bo- 
guage,  joined  a  philanthropic  tpirii, 
and  was  ever  inclined  to  aid  the  indi- 
gent, reclaim  the  wicked,  and  enooiu^ 
age  undertakings  from  which  soden 
was  to  receive  benefit.  He  did  madt 
in  behalf  of  the  Scottish  episcopsl 
church,  and  had  the  happiness  of  nms* 
bering  amongst  his  intimate  fiiends 
some  of  the  leading  members  in  ^ 
church  and  law.  A  large  body  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  still  bear  testimoDf 
to  the  excellence  of  his  character,  by 
assembling  more  than  once  every  yesi 
as  *  Nobody's  Club,'  Mr.  Stevens  him- 
self having  assumed  the  modest  appel- 
lation of  oudeisy  and  being  the  first  to 
take  the  chair  at  its  foundation  in 
1800.  The  life  of  this  worthy  man 
has  been  written  by  judge  Park,  in  t 
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I  Style  which  forcibly  reminds  the  reader, 
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,  by  the  same  air  of  yerisimilitude  and 
.  unaffected  benevolence,  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  Isaak  Walton.     Mr.  Stevens 
J  died  a  bachelor,  1807,  aged  74. 

Sir  fViUiam  Blackstone,  who  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas 
1770,  after  having  been  principal  of 
New-inn-hall,  Oxford.  His  great 
work  is  <  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England,'  in  which  he  aspires  to 
the  high  rank  of  a  philosopher  of  juris- 
prudence. The  book  being  confined 
to  the  exposition  of  the  British  laws  as 
they  are,  furnishes  the  student  with  the 
legal  reasons  for  what  is  established, 
rather  than  instructs  him  in  the  general 
principles  of  national  legislation.  The 
judge  died  1780,  aged  fifty-six. 

Benjamin  Kennicott,  the  celebrated 
Hebraist,  had  preferment  bestowed 
upon  him  to  enable  him  to  complete 
his  vast  labour,  which  many  learned 
bodies,  and  even  foreign  princes,  aided 
with  their  purse  :  this  was  no  less  than 
the  collating  of  the  various  MSS.  of 
the  Hebrew  Old  Testament.  The 
Hebrew  bible  of  the  doctor  appeared, 
with  its  various  readings,  1776. 

Thomas  Pennant ,  a  man  of  fortune 
in  Wales,  who,  besides  publishing 
works  of  natural  history,  attempted  to 
illustrate  the  antiquities  of  his  country. 
Of  his  various  tours  in  England  he 
has  left  pleasing  and  instructive  ac- 
counts. He  died  1798,  aged  seventy-two. 

William  Melmoth,  the  elegant  trans- 
lator of  Pliny's  Letters,  was  author  of 
'  Fitzosbome's  Letters,'  much  admired 
for  their  polished  style,  and  judicious 
observations  on  various  moral  and  lite- 
rary topics.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
eminent  lawyer,  who  published  an  ex- 
cellent book,  called  '  The  great  Import- 
ance of  a  religious  Life.'  The  father 
died  1743,  and  the  son  1799. 

Dr,  Joseph  Priesiley,  a  Socinian 
preacher,  wlio  becoming  known  to 
Franklin,  turned  his  attention  to  phy- 
sics. When  librarian  to  lord  Shel- 
burne,  he  greatly  distinguished  him- 
self by  a  treatLne  on  a&hform  fluids ; 
and  indeed  may  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  science  of  pneumttic 


chemistry.  His  doctrine  of  phlogiston, 
however,  founded  on  the  existence  of  a 
certain  inflammable  principle  or  matter 
in  combustible  bodies,  though  won- 
derfully applauded  and  supported  for 
a  time,  the  doctor  lived  to  see  exploded. 
Lord  Shelbume  deservedly  took  um- 
brage at  the  philosopher*s  expressions 
of  doubt  as  to  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul ;  and  a  separation,  with  150/.  per 
annum,  being  the  result.  Dr.  Priestley 
removed  to  Birmingham,  to  preach  to 
an  Arian  congregation,  1780.  It  was 
in  1791  that  a  party,  favourable  to  his 
political  notions,  met  in  the  town,  to 
celebrate  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  bj 
the  French  revolutionary  mob ;  and 
another  party,  assembling  to  oppose 
the  advocates  of  liberty,  attacked  the 
meeting-houses,  as  so  many  nurseries 
of  sedition,  and  together  with  them, 
destroyed  the  house,  library,  manu- 
scripts, and  philosophical  instruments 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  The  philosopher, 
after  obuining  partial  compensation  for 
his  loss  from  the  county,  removed  to 
Hackney,  and  ultimately  to  Ameriea, 
where  he  was  enabled  to  give  free 
course  to  his  sentiments  as  regarded 
religion  and  government, and  where  he 
died  1804,  aged  seventy-one. 

Anne  Radcliffe,  a  novel-writer, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Ward.  Her 
'  Mysteries  of  Udolpho'  is  her  best 
work,  and  at  once  placed  her  at  the 
head  of  a  department  of  fiction  then 
rising  into  considerable  esteem.  She 
possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  power 
of  exciting  expectation,  and  of  delaying 
the  catastrophe,  without  tiring  or  dis- 
appointing the  reader.  Her  descrip- 
tions of  country,  as  the  prospect 
changes  to  the  traveller,  are  often 
beautiful  in  the  extreme;  and  her 
mode  of  opening  to  the  view  of  the 
imagination  scenes  of  the  terrific  kind, 
has  never  been  surpassed  even  by  any 
of  her  male  competitors.  She  died 
1823,  aged  fifty-nine. 

Richard  Watson^  vrhen  a  fellow  of 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  became  noted  for 
his  singular  dress,  consisting  of  a 
coarse  mottled  Westmoreland  tunic, 
and  blue  yarn  stockings.    He  paid  so 
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much  tttention  to  chemistry,  ai  to  be 
elected  its  professor ;  but  he  at  length 
entered  into  the  political  controversies 
of  the  day,  taking  the  whig  side,  and 
entering  into  holv  orders,  was  raised 
to  the  see  of  Landafl*  by  the  interest  of 
the  duke  of  Rutland.  His  '  Apology 
for  the  Bible, '  in  refutation  of  Paine's 
*  Age  of  Reason,'  had  a  very  bene- 
ficial effect;  as  also  had  his  '  Address 
to  the  People,'  wherein  he  gives  up 


the  poor  prepwation  for  the  nuaistiy 
that  a  taiWs  life,  and  beyond  iB  i 
slave-tradei^s  occapatioo,  coold  be 
supposed  to  afibrd.  The  work  bean  » 
doubted  evidence  of  a  masterHBiDd; 
and  though  tinged  throughout  «ii 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  Calvinisia,  lii 
having  in  it  many  highly  ezceptiooikk 
passages,  a  vast  de^  of  benefit  wt^ 
oe  derived  from  its  cautious  peninl 
Henry  Mackenzie^  a  Scottish  i^i» 


his  former  ftivourable  opinion  of  the  |  cate,  agd  the  last  of  the  old  dsii  d 


French  revolution,  and  calls  on  the 
nation  to  keep  out  French  principles. 
The  bishop  aied  1816,  aged  seventy- 
nine. 

JamcM  HarriSy  the  learned  philo- 
loger,  was  nephew  of  lord  Shaftes- 
bury, author  of  <  The  Characteristics.' 
From  Wad  ham,  Oxford,  he  entered  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  obtained  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  became  a  lord  of  the 
treasury.  His  great  work  is '  Hermes,' 
■  philosophical  inquiry  respecting  uni- 
versal grammar.  He  died  at  Salis- 
bury, his  native  place,  1780,  aged 
seventy-one. 

Henry  Home,  lord  Kaimes,  a  Scotch 
judge,  who,  amongst  other  legal  works, 
produced  '  The  Statute  Law  of  Scot- 
land, abridged,'  a  most  popular,  as  it 
has  been  a  most  useful  publication. 
He  shone  also  as  a  metaphysical  dis- 
putant, advocating  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity;  and  his '  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,*  intended  to  do 
away  all  established  rules  of  compo- 
sition, made,  for  many  years,  a  great 
noise  in  the  world.  He  died,  aged 
eighty-six,  1782. 

John  Newton,  a  divine  who,  in  his 
fortieth  year,  obtained  holy  orders, 
afier  a  youth  passed  at  sea  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  slave  trade.  Lord 
Dartmouth  gained  for  him  the  curacy 
of  Olney,  where,  in  a  fifteen  years' 
residence,  he  formed  hit  celebrated 
fiiendship  with  the  poet  Cowper; 
and  he  ultimately  obtamed  the  living 
of  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  London.  His 
chief  work  is  *  Cardiphonia,  or  the 
Uttemnce  of  the  Heart ;'  an  extraor- 
dinary production,  considering  the  de- 
foctive  education  of  the  author,  and 


novelists,  was  author  of  *  The  Mssil 
Feeling,'  and  other  works  of  the  i» 
tiraental  kind,  wholly  free  from  tk 
exaggeration  and  corrupt  tendcacycl 
the  impulsive  school.  He  died,  qsA 
eighty-five,  1831. 

&uiiti«/ ire/sm^  a  salesman  of  send 
books  and  prints,  who  attempted  lo 
deceive  the  world  by  the  publicatiOB 
of  *  MisceUaneous  Papers  of  WilUas 
Shakspeare.'  Amongst  them  wtt  a 
tragedy  called  *  Vortigem/ which  ea 
performed  at  Draiy  Lane  1796;  brt 
the  discernment  of  a  British  aodicaee 
quickly  detected  the  cheat.  By  ike 
subsequent  confessions  of  his  ssii 
William  Ireland,  it  seems  thst  # 
latter  imposed  the  papers  upon  hii 
parent,  whom  he  wholly  eicnlptw 
from  participation  in  the  deoeptioa. 

Richard  Hurd^  son  of  a  frrmcri 
became  follow  of  Emmanuel,  Cao- 
bridge,  and  rose  in  the  church  bylui 
talents,  displayed  particularlT  ia  Ui 
<  Lectures  on  the  Piophecies.^  Whei 
bishop  of  Lichfield,  he  was  appoioteA 
preceptor  to  the  prince  of  Waki 
(afterwards  George  IV.),  and  his  bco- 
ther,  the  duke  of  York  ;  he  was  thea 
translated  to  Worcester,  and  msdt 
clerk  of  the  closet,  a  confidential  post 
which  satisfied  the  bishop,  as  be  aftev^ 
wards  declined  the  primacy.  He  died 
1808,  aged  eighty-eight. 

Afrt.  Hetter  Ch^ione,  the  wifo  of  t 
gentleman  in  the  law,  who  lefit  her  is 
needy  circumstances,  is  celebrated  foe 
her  <  Letters  on  the  Improvement  d 
the  Mind,'  addressed  to  a  young  lady. 
She  died  1801,  aged  seventj-five. 

Afrf.  Elizabeth  Carter,  who  gift 
to  the  world  an  edition  of  *  £picletas,* 
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with  an  elegant  translation,  and  wrote 
papers  in  '  The  Rambler/  and  a  great 
aeal  of  sweet  fugitive  poetry.  6he 
died  aged  eighty-nine,  1806. 

Mrt,  Elizabeth  Montague,  who, 
having  had  her  studies  directed  by 
Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  displayed  her 
unusual  acquirements  bv  the  publi- 
cation of  an  '  Essay  on  tne  Genius  of 
Shakspeare,*  which  brought  her  into 
acquamtance  with  the  literati  of  the 
day.  She  opened  her  house  in  Port- 
inan-square  to  the  blue-stocking  club, 
a  book-society  aiming  at  criticism,  and 
so  called  because  one  of  its  members, 
Mr.  Stillingfleet,  always  appeared  in 
stockings  of  that  hue.  Towards  the 
close  of  her  life,  she  every  year, 
on  May-day^  assembled  the  chimney- 
sweeps of  the  metropolis  in  Portman- 
square,  and  gave  them  entertainment, 
in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  one 
of  her  relatives,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  master-sweep,  having 
been  tenderly  treated.  In  memorial 
of  this,  the  sooty  brotherhood,  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  annually  on  the 
same  day  observe  a  Saturnalia,  ab- 
staining from  their  climbing  and  deter- 
gent labours  a  full  week.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague died  1800. 

Mrs.  Sarah  IVimfiiery  whose  life  was 
pasted  in  the  composition  of  works 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of 
young  persons.  She  was  the  mother 
of  twelve  children,  and  died  1810. 

Mrs.  Barbauld,  educated  classi- 
cally by  Mr.  Aikin,  her  father,  became 
esteemed  as  an  elegant  poet,  and  highly 
popular  on  account  of  her  early  lessons 
and  hymns  for  children. 

Jane  BawdUr,  a  serious  and  ele- 
gant poet,  of  a  family  celebrated  for  its 
literary  talents.  She  was  author  of  a 
life  of  Miss  Elisabeth  Smith,  a  voung 
lady  of  singular  abilities,  who  died  of 
decline  1806,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  modem  oriental  tongues,  as  well  as 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek,  was  very  ex- 
tensive. 

Mrs,  Charlotte  Smith,  who  devoted 
her  great  talents  to  the  support  of  her 
husbond,  a  West-India  merchant,  who 
had  dissipated  his  fortune.    She  was 
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extremely  successful  as  a  novelist,  and 
her  *  Romance  of  Real  Life,'  •  Old 
Manor  House,'  &c.,  have  long  had  a 
high  place  amongst  works  of  fiction. 

Dr.  Thomas  Keid,  the  eminent  me- 
taphysician, who,  when  presented  by 
King's  college,  Aberdeen,  with  the 
living  of  New  Machar,  produced  his 
'  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,'  in 
which  he  makes  human  knowledge 
depend  for  its  foundation  on  a  system 
of  instinctive  principles,  in  opposition 
to  Locke  and  others,  who  contend  for 
a  peculiar  connexion  between  the 
powers  and  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  spurn  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas. 
Dr.  Reid  died  1796,  aged  eighty-five. 

Beilbv  PorteuM,  bishop  of  London, 
deservedly  esteemed  for  his  excellent 
sermons  and  charges.  He  displayed 
much  taste  for  poetry,  and  gained  the 
Seatonian  prize  by  his  poem  on  Death. 
His  rise  in  the  church  was  mainly 
owing  to  archbishop  Seeker,  and  him- 
self l^came  the  patron  of  many  worthy 
but  obscure  persons.  He  died,  aged 
seventy-seven,  1808. 

Dr.  FothergiU,  a  quaker,  and  emi- 
nent physician.  His  account  of  a  pr^ 
valent  ulcerated  sore-throat,  1748,  first 
brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  ulti- 
mately acquired  a  large  fortune  by  an 
extensive  practice  in  London.  He 
died  1780. 

Dr,  Lettsam,  a  quaker  and  phy- 
sician, bom  in  the  West  Indies,  who, 
upon  succeeding  to  his  fathei's  pro- 
perty, manumitted  the  slaves,  and  then 
acquired  a  veiy  lucrative  practice  in 
London.  His  '  Hints  on  Beneficence 
and  Temperance/  was  long  a  very 
popular  book.    He  died  1815. 

Dr,  Heberden  commenced  practice 
as  a  physician  at  Cambridge,  and  re- 
moving thence  to  London,  became 
very  eminent.  He  first  suggested  the 
regular  reports  called  *  Medical  Trans- 
actions,' and  was  the  author  of  '  Me- 
dical Commentaries  on  the  History 
and  Cure  of  Diseases.'  He  died  1801. 

Dr,  Black,  eminent  as  a  physician 
and  chemist,  succeeded  Dr.  CuUen 
as  chemical  professor  at  Edinburgh, 
1765.    To  him  science  is  indebted  for 
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a  difcorery  of  the  nature  of  fiied  the  &ir  sex  more  especiallj  have  oir 
air,  and  of  the  causes  of  the  causticity  lo  rejoice  at  his  penfererin?  ikii 
of  alkaline  substances.  He  ong mated  While  dying  of  palsy »  he  exlu^ 
the  dc-cirine  of  latent  heat,  on  which  the  Kreatest  resignation,  and  obier«: 
depend  the  causes  of  fluidiiy  and  era-  to  Dr.  Combe,  who  was  hy  the  bk- 
poration  ;  and  proved  bodies  to  be  ex-  side,  *  Had  I  strength  enough  toaci: 
panded  by  heat,    whereon  rests    the  a  pen,   I  would  write  how  easjs:: 

Einciple  of  the  thermometer.      Dr.  pleasant  it  is    to    die !'     This  eie 
lack  aUo  proved  that  the  boiling  of  occurred  1783,   at  the  age  of  sii> 
water  disposed  it  to  freeze  more  rea-   five. 

dily,  and  that  flint  was  held  in  solu-  Dr,  William  Buchan,  a  Sco::*' 
tion  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  physician,  who  settled  in  LoodoD,*'. 
The  dea:h  of  this  great  man,  who  was  is  well  known  for  his  *  Domestic  Mt- 
a  bachelor,  was  sudden,  1799:  a  ser-  dicine,'  the  parent  of  many  siau 
rant,  on  entering  his  sitting-room,  books.  His  publication  met  r: 
found  him  a  corpse,  though  silting  in  much  opposition  from  medical  pnc- 
a  chair,  with  a  cup  of  milk-and-water  titioners,  but  has  still  maintained  J 
resting  on  his  knee,  and  held  so  stea-  ground,  and  is  likely  so  to  do  ml-- 
dily,  that  not  a  drop  of  the  liquid  had  people  delight  in  being  their  on 
been  spilled.  p  doctors,  a  practice  at  which  the  facoL-y 

Dr.  Cutlen,  a  celebrated  Scottish  need  not  repine.  *  Let  all  men/  slj 
physician,  whose  '  First  Lines  of  the  '  an  eminent  lawyer,  *  make  their  on 
Practice  of  Physic'  still  retains  its  wills,  and  there  will  be  a  pleotifJ 
high  value  amongst  medical  men,  and  legacy  for  the  courts,'  Dr.  Bwiu 
has   fixed  the  author's   fame.     As  a  ■  died  1805. 

lecturer  on  medicine,  Cullen  overthrew  !  John  Hunter^  younger  brotha  c^ 
the  humoral  pathology  of  Boerhaave,  |  the  physician,  after  compleliug  ts 
taking  up  the  hypothesis  of  Hoffman, ;  education  at  Oxford,  joined  the  bos^ 


the  German  physician,  who,  in  his 
'  Rational  System  of  Medicine,'  sup- 
ports the  doctrine  of  atony  and  spasm, 
lie  died  1790,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Dr.  IViltiam  Hunter ^  the  famous 
anatomist,  removed  after  a  Scottish 
education  to  London,  and  became 
president  of  the  college  of  physicians. 
Thus  distinguished,  he  acquired  an 
ample  fortune;  but  wiih  a  commend- 
able ambition,  he  resolved  to  apply  it 
to  the  establishment  of  an  anatomical 
school  in  London.  Building  a  famous 
amphitheatre  for  the  delivering  of  lec- 
tures, a  magnificent  room  was  set  apart 
for  a  museum,  which  was  enriched  not 
only  with  his  own  valuable  prepara- 
tions, but  by  the  presents  of  his  friends, 
including  a  cabinet  of  ancient  medals, 
and  a  splendid  library  of  Greek  and 
Latin  books.  This  valuable  collection, 
which  cost  above  20,000/.,  he  left  to 
the  university  of  Glasgow.  Dr.  Hun- 
tei^s  anatomical  works  demand  for  him 
not  only  the  approbation,  but  the  gra- 


in his  anatomical  researches,  and  ad- 
vanced the  science  of  comparative  aia- 
tomy  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
excessive  attention  he  bestowed  on  his 
studies  tended  to  shorten  his  valuable 
life,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground  a  corpie. 
while  engaged  in  an  anxious  conver- 
sation with  the  physicians  of  St 
George's  hospital,  1793,  aged  sixtj- 
five. 

Sir  John  Pr ingle  commenced  bii 
career  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden.  £d- 
tering  into  practice  in  London  as  i 
physician,  he  was  highly  successful; 
and  the  publication  of  bis  work  oa 
the '  Diseases  of  the  Army/  eventuaUr 
led  to  the  appointment  of  queen's 
physician  and  a  baronetcy.  For  his 
advancement  of  natural  philosophy,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Royal 
Society.  He  died  1782,  aged  seventy- 
five. 

AU^t  Von  Haller^  a  Swiss,  after 
visiting  England,  became  prbfinsor  of 


titudeof  his  fellow-countrymen:  and  I  anatomy  in   the  newly-fbundcd  W 
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▼ersity  of  Gottingen,  and  was  made  a 
baron.  His  *  First  Lines  of  Physio- 
logy '  has  only  lately  been  superseded 
as  a  text-book  in  schools  of  medicine, 
by  the  discoveries  of  the  present  day. 
Haller^s  German  poems  display  depth 
of  thought,  and  richness  of  imagina- 
tion :  and  that  he  was  a  truly  religious 
man,  his  excellent  letters  to  his  daugh- 
ter on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, amply  show.  He  died  1777, 
aged  sixty-nine. 

Dr.  John  Zimmermann,  a  Swiss,  who 
became  physician  royal  at  Hanover, 
was  some  time  at  the  court  of  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  and  attended  that 
monarch  in  his  last  illness.  He  was  a 
martyr  to  hypochondriasis,  which  was 
augmented  by  the  insanity  of  his  son, 
and  the  early  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter.  On  the  approach  of  the 
French  towards  Hanover  in  1794,  he 
almost  lost  his  reason ;  and  antici- 
pating the  pillage  of  his  house,  and 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  he  wasted  to  a 
skeleton,  and  died.  Of  his  work  on 
Solitude,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
author  was  unable  to  put  his  own 
maxims  in  force ;  his  melancholy  con- 
tinually driving  him,  not  only  out  of 
retirement,  but  from  one  noisy  city  to 
another,  as  if  mocking  his  philoso- 
phical speculations. 

Augustus  Fan  Kotzebuty  a  German 
poet,  passed  his  life  in  diplomatic 
matters,  or  as  manager  of  some  great 
continental  theatre,  holding  posts  in 
Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Paul  I. 
suspecting  him  of  seditious  practices, 
banished  him  to  Siberia ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor, Alexander,  made  him  his  re- 
sident in  Germany,  with  a  large  salary, 
and  a  commission  to  state  to  him,  from 
time  to  time,  his  opinion  of  the  public 
mind.  The  students  of  the  German 
universities  taking  umbrage  at  his  spy- 
like  office,  one  of  them,  named  Sandt, 
went  to  Manheim,  where  Kotzebue 
lived,  and  stabbed  him  with  a  poniard, 
1819.  The  play  of  *  The  Stranger » is 
a  translation  from  Kotzebue. 

Constantine  Volnei/f  a  French  de- 
puty, who  became  known  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  *  Travels  in  Syria  and 


Egypt,'  which  were  speedily  translated 
into  roost  European  languages.  His 
'  Ruins,'  however,  replete  as  it  is  with 
deistical  and  anti-monarchical  notions, 
served  to  hurry  on  that  terrible  Revo- 
lution, which  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
himself.  Upon  the  death  of  Robe- 
spierre he  escaped  from  prison,  and  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  was 
made  a  peer  of  France.  He  died 
1820. 

Emanuel  Kantf  son  of  a  saddler  of 
Kdnigsberg,  in  Germany,  having  pub- 
lished in  1781  *  The  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,'  became  the  founder  of  what 
has  been  since  called  The  Critical  Phi- 
losophy ;  and  he  lived  to  see  his  theory 
supplant  every  other  metaphysical  sys- 
tem in  the  German  universities.  Kant 
divides  all  knowledge  into  that  which 
is  h  priori  and  that  which  is  k  poste- 
riori. The  former  is  conferred  upon 
us  by  our  nature,  and  our  ideas  ^  priori, 
he  says,  are  produced  with  experience, 
but  not  by  it,  and  exist  in  the  mind, 
of  which  they  are  forms.  They  are 
distinguished  from  other  ideas  by  ap- 
pearing universal  and  necessary,  and 
their  converse  is  impossible.  Ideas  k 
posteriori,  which  we  derive  firom  ex- 
perience, he  asserts  have  no  such 
characters.  What  we  have  seen,  or 
felt,  or  heard,  we  may  see,  or  feel,  or 
hear  again ;  but  we  do  not  perceive 
any  possibility  in  its  being  otberwisew 
*  For  instance^'  he  continues, '  a  house 
is  on  fire  in  my  view :  I  am  certain  of 
the  foct :  but  it  affords  me  no  general 
or  necessary  knowledge.  It  is  alto- 
gether ^  posteriori :  the  maierials  are 
furnished  by  the  individual  impression 
I  have  received,  and  that  impression 
might  have  been  very  different.  But 
if  I  lake  two  small  balls,  and  learn  to 
call  twice  two  four,  I  shall  be  imme- 
diately convinced  that  any  two  bodies 
whatever,  when  added  to  any  two 
other  bodies,  will  constantly  make  the 
sum  of  bodies  four.  Experience  has 
indeed  afforded  me  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  this  knowledge  ;  but  it  has 
not  given  it  to  me ;  for  how  could  ex* 
perience  prove  to  me  that  this  truth 
should  never  vary  ?    Experience  must 
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always  be  limited ;  and  therefore  can- 
not teach  us  that  which  is  necessary 
and  universal.'  Kant  then  goes  on  to 
define  what  he  calls  the  forms  of  the 
understanding,  using  the  most  absurd 
tides,  such  as  the  paralogism  of  pure 
reason,  the  ideal  transcendental,  and 
so  forth ;  and  we  need  only  observe 
that  his  theory  contains  little  in  it  that 
is  new  beyond  classification,  in  which 
respect  it  is  entitled  to  some  praise. 
Kant  died,  aged  eighty,  1804. 

J  tan  Jacquci  Rotaseau,  son  of  a  Ge- 
neva watchmaker,  quitted  his  father^s 
roof  to  shift  for  himself  in  the  world, 
and  figured  in  various  capacities.  lie 
turned  Roman  Catholic  to  obtain  bread, 
went  as  secretary  with  the  French  am- 
bassador to  Venice,  taught  music,  and 
had  a  clerkship  in  the  ftirmer-general's 
office  in  Paris.  He  next  became  known 
as  a  writer  on  morals  and  education  ; 
and  in  his  novels,  and  other  produc- 
tions, he  discusses  all  matters,  poli- 
tical, ethical,  and  religious,  with  an 
eccentricity  that  proves  he  had  no 
settled  notions  on  any  point.  For  his 
attacks  on  Christianity  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  from  France  and  Switzerland. 
David  Hume  then  brought  him  to 
England,  where  he  was  little  noticed  ; 
and  quarrelling  even  with  his  patron,  he 
again  returned  to  the  continent,  where 
he  died  1778,  aged  sixty-six.  Rous- 
seau, though  a  man  of  genius,  was 
wholly  devoid  of  principle.  As  a  pa- 
rent even,  he  merits  our  utmost  re- 
probation :  for  he  put  his  children 
into  the  Foundling,  and  disowned 
them .  As  a  political  writer,  he  stud  ied 
to  overthrow  all  established  opinions 
and  institutions,  and  was  one  of  the 
coterie  of  authors  that  prepared  France 
for  her  sanguinary  revolution. 

Jean  Marmontel,  the  son  of  a  tailor, 
first  appeared  in  Paris  as  an  abb^, 
1745.  Through  N'oUaire  he  obtained 
friends  amongst  the  court,  and  the 
place  of  historiographer-royal.  At  the 
revolution  he  retired  to  privacy,  and 
was  nearly  ruined  ;  but  he  eventually 
became  one  of  the  council  of  ancients. 
He  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  writer 
of  tragedy,  and  his  '  Moral  Tales,'  as 


they  are  certminly  iropropeily  MamA^ 
have  been  much  admired  for  their  cw- 
rect  delineatioD  of  chwacter;  bitthi 
Memoirs  of  his  own  life  are  ni^ 
valuable,  as  contaioiDg  an  aoam 
history  of  France  during  hit  tine.  He 
died  1798,  aged  aeveniy-oine. 

John  Lavaier,  a  Swiss  divine,  nolri 
for  his  many  pastoral  yirtues,  becmc 
by  his  work  on  Physiognomy,  iioinds 
of  a  sect,  which  assumes  as  ao  ctt- 
blished  maxim,  that  the  powen  ad 
fiiculties  of  the  mind  hare  represeitt' 
tive  signs  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  coa- 
tenance.  The  science  is  akin  to  tk 
more  modern  one  of  phrenologrttboo^ 
possessing  less  of  rule,  and  auoRtUj 
not  more  of  utility  than  the  lauer.  Hi 
died,  aged  sixty,  1801. 

Baron  Emamtel  Stoedenhorg,  a 
Swede,  who  beliered  himself  ap- 
pointed to  found  a  church,  under  tie 
title  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  He  «ai 
a  bishop's  son,  but  had  shown  nA 
a  taste  for  mechanics  in  youth,  tbt 
Charles  XII.  employed  him  at  Fled^ 
rickshall  to  transport  some  ships,  by 
machinery  of  his  own  inventioo,  Ofv 
valleys  and  mountains,  fourteen  mile- 
His  fanciful  opinions,  first  promnlgsiid 
1743,  are  still  held  by  a  laige  body  cf 
persons  of  a  lively  imagination ;  sad 
it  is  only  necessary  to  say  of  thai, 
that  their  grand  principle  is  to  esphii 
tlie  agency  employed  by  the  Deity  is 
his  spiritual  communications  with  inaBi 
and  how  man  will  pass  into  a  wotkl 
after  death  with  a  body,  and  yet  aol 
a  material  one.    He  died  1772. 

Jean  D'Alembert,  the  French  phi- 
losopher, had  been  exposed  as  a  found- 
ling, and  brought  up  by  a  glaao^s 
wife,  under  whose  roof  he  voluntarily 
lived  in  poverty  forty  years.  As  s 
physical  inquirer,  he  examined  tk 
power  of  fluids  on  the  motion  of  bodieCf 
solved  the  problem  of  the  preoessioa 
of  the  equinoxes,  and  explained  the 
rotation  of  the  terrestrial  axis ;  and,  ts 
a  general  author,  wrote  with  great  ele> 
gance,  precision,  and  propnety.  As 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  *  Ency- 
clopedic,' however,  in  common  with 
his  coadjutors,  he  laboured  to  over- 
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throw  every  thing  sacred  :  and  as  the 
impugner  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 
the  enemy  of  kings,  and  the  sapper  of 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  we  cannot 
but  regard  d'AIembert  as  one  of  the 
most  marked  originators  of  a  revolu- 
tion which  deluged  his  country  with 
blood.  He  died  1783,  aged  sixty-six. 
Diderot,  son  of  a  cutler,  left  the 
Jesuit's  college,  and  an  attorney's  of- 
fice, for  literature.  He  was  the  origi- 
nal planner  of  that  vast  work  the 
Encyclop^die,  to  which  D'Alerobert 
and  the  other  scientific  men  of  the 
time  contributed  ;  but,  although  ex- 
traordinary talent  was  displayed,  each 
wrote  as  imagination  prompted,  and 
all  laboured  to  undermine  the  existing 
establishments.  He  died  suddenly,  on 
rising  from  table,  1784,  aged  seventy- 
one. 

Solomon  Gesner,  a  Swiss  bookseller, 
who  wrote  many  pastoral  romances  in 
the  German  language,  in  poetic  prose, 
in  the  style  of  Macpherson*s  Ossian, 
of  which  the '  Death  of  Abel' is  the  best 
specimen  we  have  in  England.  He 
died  1788,  aged  fifty-eight. 

Honore,  Cobnt  de  Miraheau,  son  of 
the  Marquis  de  Mirabeau,  is  only 
known  for  his  active  part  in  the  French 
revolution.  He  was  a  dissipated  and 
violent  man,  who  having  been  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempt  to  become  a 
deputy  to  the  states-general,  opened  a 
linendra par's  shop  in  Paris,  and  got 
himself  elected  representative  for  Aix. 
He  for  some  lime  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  assembly  of  the  Three  Estates, 
and  set  at  defiance  the  nobility  and 
clergy  who  composed  the  two  higher 
grades ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  privately 
made  overtures  to  the  court,  and  in  a 
short  time  after  died  suddenly,  1791. 
Though  buried  with  pomp,  his  remains 
were  dragged  from  the  Pantheon  in  the 
next  year,  when  it  was  found  he  had 
been  intriguing  with  the  royalists,  and 
burnt  with  eveiy  mark  of  opprobrium. 
John  Wuitf  the  civil  engineer,  was 
a  Scotsman ;  and  as  the  partner  of  Mr. 
Boulton,  of  Birmingham,  he  effected 
those  improvements  in  the  steam-en- 
gine,  which    have  immortalized  his 
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name.  With  Priestley  and  others  he 
made  experiments  in  chemistry ;  and 
the  polygraph,  or  copy-machine,  is  one 
of  the  many  useful  mechanical  inven- 
tions of  this  talented  man.  He  died 
1819. 

Dr,  Franklin,  the  American  philo- 
sopher,  commenced  life  as  a  printer ; 
and  after  working  in  London  as  a 
journeyman,  returned  to  Philadelphia, 
and  set  up  business  for  himself.  His 
electrical  discoveries  (before  alluded 
to)  were  made  in  1752.  From  this 
period  his  rise  was  rapid ;  from  being 
clerk  of  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  England, 
where  Oxford  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D. :  and  he  returned  laden  with 
honorary  marks  of  respect.  In  1775 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  separating 
the  States  from  the  mother  country, 
crossing  to  France,  and  entering  into  a 
treaty  with  that  power  against  England. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  his  last  return,  1785,  and 
died,  aged  eighty-four,  1790. 

Sir  William  Herschel,  the  astrono- 
mer, was  son  of  a  musician  at  Hanover, 
and  left  the  band  of  the  foot-guards  to 
come  to  England.  Here  he  obtained 
notice  by  forming  military  bands,  and 
conducting  concerts,  and  at  length  be- 
came organist  of  the  Octagon  chapel, 
Bath.  Being  partial  to  astronomy,  he 
constructed  in  1774,  unassisted,  a  re- 
flecting telescope  of  five  feet,  and  soon 
after  a  twenty  feet  reflector.  From 
this  period  he  gradually  gave  up  the 
music  of  earth  for  that  of  the  spneres, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover, 
by  the  aid  of  his  own  glasses,  1781,  a 
new  primary  planet,  which  he  named 
the  Georgium  Sidus,  in  honour  of  the 
king.  He  ultimately  settled  at  Slough, 
near  Windsor,  with  a  handsome  pen- 
sion, and  commenced  the  erection  of 
a  telescope  of  forty  feet.  With  this 
powerful  instrument,  he  discovered 
three  volcanoes  in  the  moon  in  the  act 
of  emitting  fire,  and  he  produced  a  ca- 
talogue of  5000  new  nebulous  stars, 
&c.,  which  he  had  found  out;  on 
which  0;dbrd  made  him  a  doctor  of 
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wt*f,  k  *;*;k  Wis  c:i«r;  from  ir.€  cc-n- 
duciof,  »ti.  t  t.'ie  K-iJpel  loLtttii  :ji€ 
ti9:rr^.  SLVvtf^LeT.i  ji  ^^ Lines  trillro 

lh<:  ]}i.\t/i^jyU*:T  to  aSMrn,  t^.at  a  p>f«L- 

liar  riiid  or  {.nnciple.  supposed  lo  le 
bh^THi*:^*.  by  ti.e  bni:n,  is-  di^trjc  Lted  bv 
tb«:  tAt^Hu  throughout  the  bodies  of 
aiiiixjblt,  and  inufci  bect^nsidered  a»  ihe 
cauMr  of  muftCuUr  motion.  Tlje  ex- 
(lerirr.eritalibts  of  all  countries  were  en- 
ablf-d  to  aKertaiij  the  bvpothe^if  of 
Oalvaiii  to  \a:  corrtnt  i  ar.d  animal 
el<-ctrK;iiy,  oi  fjalvani^m,  is  considered 
Vj  dir|>eijd  on  the  ofxrraiion  of  ihe  same 
caubuik  that  produce  other  electrical 
phenomena.  Galvani  refused  to  take 
the  oalh  of  allegiance  lo  his  Fienth 
rnattcrs  when  the  Cisalpine  republic 
waft  e»iabliiihedy  aiid  was  deprived  of 
lii«  profe*»»orhhip,  but  it  was  afterwards 
resU'red  to  him;  and  he  died  1798. 

Anioine  J^vdiiier,  the  French  che- 
mist, pomteskfxi  an  ample  fortune,  and 
devoted  himself  to  science.  Upon 
J 'hcstley's  discovery  of  dephlogi«ticated 
liir,  or  oxyt;eii  gas,  I^avoisier  publixhcd 
his  'Klemeiiis  of  Chemistry/  wherein  he 
Hhowed  ils  influence  in  the  production 
of  acids,  and  furtlier  illustrated  his 
thcMiry  by  the  composition  of  water. 
'Jo  eflect  the  laiier  he  burned  logeiher 
I  ha  okyijen  and  hydrogen  gases ;  and 
lii«  systom  wti  completed  by  hit  tbeo- 


"les  of  con.iiUisTioin  sm  crXJCi'w.5f 
Q  *«:!nxr.  I  •  Its  ill  nr  i« '  &3nc«;:b^rjc  i  *  t: 
i-if  zuc^rnit  :»f  ciJorjc,  iid .:« irsis: 
It  cstusmr  trie  s:.lic.  iiciic,  isiar 
OLF  FTikiea  of  b:K:»e«.     AleaLviik^i 
v:»is»er  wfcf  a  liberal  5atr:»r.,  tad  i£  ■ 
:•;«!:  tj:iks<e  iwicein  liiewMk.   S:.» 

:»enf-i  i_T  ibe  saritL.r.fcnlioi**;*' 
hz*z.  fcf  ci:-e  of  ii,e  rjcb  {aTSifn-sas. 

■  mm 

w.3o».  a  Terx  sier'-35:.l.?iied  wd3 
=i£.^i«^-  'i»t  f-c-rt-M.-ic  c&Lim  K^ZTTT. 
Ldtur.s^'d  Ei^lrr^  bccTi  a:  Basx* 
Tft ■.-:■:  ;*ed    It    c  a  herifje  cf  Eu^ 
» r»c  TTiStcie  L.3.  adj-wi^rit  of  "Jie  3i> 
xt.t')ca.  tais*5  jQ   i^r  own  acaKi«x<^ 
sTM-'-c**-     I225  j-ulhcaiior.socaein- 
ti&Zf'^n  cf  sc.ur.d,  on  currw,  aci 
i*^**  ::  vrTtl  ciJc  ul-j«.  fir^t  dzstinpflt 
l.m:   a-d   wi,cn    ^i«   ftllow  aoCB- 
ciar.i  stAked  fcur  icorjihs  locoK^t* 
ac  iTT-iiC.raiii  ciiculaiion,  be  fees** 
;l  ir.  iiiree  ca%*,  not,  }>owever,  viiAit 
a  cors-eq'.eriiVever  which  defTif«d:z 
cf  ihe  51^'hi  of  one  e* e.     Tr*  tide.a 
imcijor.s  of   the    p'aneu  &nd  ecaa 
mEir.tii&nr;,  ligi.t  and  colcur*.  'Je* 
>i*:?ri:e  cf  ruid*.  ti.e  equilibncff  & 
motiCTi  cf  boating  hc^jiess  itecctsr-- 
l:ori  ano  naiisraiion  c.f  ships,  innc^a* 
ipaU.  were  ail  in  turn  subjects  cf  ■-• 
deep  cons:deniticn  ;  and  his  tbeoctt: 
each  has  mtt  wrh  deserved  attenoi 
:  Such  Mas  the  memory  of  Euler,  da 
''  he  once  rt|.^aled  the  .HUieid,  wiita: 
the  oniission  of  a  single  sentence.  & 
had  the  enviable  faculty  of  going  «•  1 
stai  tly  from  the  n«ost  abslnise  sicte  ' 
to  the  g:enerd1  amusements  of  soda? 
and  of  enjoying  them  with  a  ^^ 
\  nr.oie  common  to   less  lalenifd  ■» 
-lie  was  on  all  occasions  the  eameitiK 
sensible  champion  of  the  great  tnAi 
of  religion,  and  died  1783,  aged  76. 

George  dn/ni  de  Buffim,  the  FmKS 
naturalist,  upon  coming  into  a  \v^ 
fortune  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  de 
voted  himself  to  literature.  His '  Hi^ 
roire  Naturelle,'  in  35  vols,  quarto^  di- 
vides the  animal  world  without  jodf- 
ment  into  six  classes ;  and  the  omsi 
accuiately  arranged  'Animal  Kingdo*' 
of  Cuvier  has  naturally  superseded  i^ 
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laborious  and  creditable  to  his  research 
as  it  was.  He  died  1788,  aged  eighty- 
one. 

Abraham  Werner ,  a  German,  whose 
father  was  overseer  of  the  iron-mines 
of  Upper  Lusatia,  has  established  his 
reputation  by  forming  a  system  of  mi- 
neralogy, classifying  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  and  pointing  out 
their  characteristic  analogies.  He  died 
1817,  aged  sixty-seven. 

Dr.  Charles  Ilutton,  son  of  a  viewer 
of  mines  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
became  a  mathematical  master  of  the 
grammar>school  there,  and  had  lord 
chancellor  Eldon  and  his  brother  as 
pupils.  But  his  fame  was  chiefly  es- 
tablished by  a  tract  on  the  principles 
.  of  bridges ;  and  on  standing  for  the 
mathematical  professorship  at  Wool- 
wich, he  bore  away  the  prize  from  ten 
competitors,  and  during  thirty-four 
years  held  his  useful  office.  His  works 
are,  *  On  the  force  of  exploded  gun- 
powder/ *  On  the  velocity  of  balls 
exploded  from  artillery,'  mathematical 
tables,  and  a  course  of  mathematics, 
which  has  become  a  text-book  in  our 
schools.  He  died  1823,  aged  eighty-five. 

Joseph  Lagrange  "Wdis  born  at  Turin, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen  was  made 
professor  of  the  artillery  school  there. 
Joining  his  pupils,  who  were  mostly 
older  than  himself,  he  originated  the 
academy  of  Turin ;  and  in  the  first 
volume  of  its  transactions,  made  him- 
self known  by  his  application  of  the 
theory  of  recurring  consequences  and 
the  doctrine  of  chances  to  the  differen- 
tial calculus.  Euler  was  so  astonished 
at  his  calculations  of  the  motions  of 
fluids,  and  his  remarks  on  vibration^ 
that  he  caused  him  to  be  chosen  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Berlin  academy,  and  he  ul- 
timately became  its  director  in  physics. 
On  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
Lagrange  became  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  :  and  al- 
though the  revolution  alarmed  him,  he 
was,  on  the  settlement  of  the  institu- 
tions,  made  professor  of  the  polytechnic 
school,  and  loaded  with  honours  by 
Buonaparte.  He  died  1813,  aged 
5eventy-six. 
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Pierre,  Marguis  Laplace,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  philosophers  since 
Newton's  time,  was  appointed  exa- 
miner of  artillery  at  Paris,  1784.  Af\er 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire, 
1799,  he  was  made  minister  of  the 
interior,  but  was  removed  in  six  weeks 
to  make  room  for  Lucien  Buonaparte. 
He  became  president  of  the  senate 
1803,  and  in  the  following  year  made 
a  report  to  that  body  of  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  republican  calendar, 
and  restoring  the  Gregorian.  On  the 
removal  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  Laplace, 
who  had  voted  for  his  deposition,  was 
made  a  marquis  by  Louis  XVIIL  ; 
and  after  displaying  stanch  tory  prin- 
ciples on  several  occasions,  and  render, 
ing  his  residence  at  Arcueil  the  centre 
of  attraction  to  a' I  the  mathematical 
philosophers  of  Europe,  he  died,  aged 
78,  1827.  The  labours  of  Laplace,  as 
registered  in  his  works,  give  him  an 
undying  name.  To  him  alone  is  due 
the  glory  of  having  perfected  the  work 
of  Newton;  and  as  that  great  philoso- 
pher projected  the  principle  of  gravita- 
tion, without  fully  seeing  to  what  it 
was  competent,  Laplace  proved  at  once 
the  universality  of  its  power.  The  law 
of  gravitation  is  that  which  regulates 
all  things  in  the  universe,  repairs  or  pre- 
vents the  disturbances  which  time  may 
occasion  amongst  the  planetary  orbs, 
and  is  competent  to  the  preservation 
of  vaiiety  and  order,  so  long  as  its  Al- 
mighty Originator  shall  choose  it  to 
operate.  '  We  cannot  affirm  of  La- 
place,' says  professor  Powell  in  his 
masterly  but  too  concise  view  of  the 
sciences,  '  that  he  created  a  science 
entirely  new,  like  Galileo  or  Archi- 
medes ;  nor  that  he  struck  out  original 
ideas,  adding  an  entire  calculus  to  ma- 
thematical methods,  like  Descartes, 
Newton,  or  Leibnitz.  Nor  again,  that 
he  was  the  first  to  transport  himself  into 
the  heavens,  like  Newton,  and  carry 
the  terrestrial  dynamics  of  Galileo  into 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  planetary 
world ;  but  he  collected,  combined, 
and  arranged,  all  that  had  been  previ- 
ously known  on  the*e  subjects,  under 
the  most  grand  and  comprehensive  ge^ 
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r.<  :'tlisation<:  lie  iraced  out  all  ihe  re-  .  was,   that  space    was  il.e  rtTcrrf 
moK.at  coiiser|utiice8  of  the  great  prin- I  Matter,  in  its   elemeniar\  statf,  .'■ 
r.i).|i;s  already  laid  dov\n,  and  brought   sisted  of  inconceivably  inir.u'ie>c-i: 
t.i.ucr  the  dominion  of  analysis  an  im-  i  atoms,  so  solid,  that  they  ccuM  '■ 
mensc  range  of  physical  triiihs.  \*hiclj '  jwssibly   be    bix-ken   by  any  tk-.::; 
•iid  not  appear  at  all  likely  to  he  sub-  ;  whate%'er.     The  express  6gureofvi 
locted  to  any  such  system.  Such,  how-   atoms  was  ▼arious,  and  tachci^ 
ever,  was  the  powerful  command  with  '  was    possessed     of    certain   n'czi 
which  he  wieldid  at  pleasure  the  irrt-   powers  of  motion,  either  oizctti-'. 
^i^title  weajions  of  the  calculuii,  that    in^, a  rebounding, era currilir.nr^' 
hc'  at  one  s>troke  subjugatrd  the  most  These  infinite  croups  of  atoiDs.  '■ - 
.^Ipareiitly  insupc-ruble  difliculiies.  We    through  all  time  and  space,  in  cf--'-' 
<'wc  10  him  besides,  almost  the  entire   dirtctiors,    and    under  ditftrer: ;  • 
i!r-\fki|.enie!;t  of  that  highly   curious    weie  made  to  adhere  tcgeihtfb- 
and  important  suljoct,  the  ealcnljiiion  ;  pointed  or   jagged  consiiucuf:,  ► 
of  jiicVi;.l«ilitif  s  ;  a  doctrine  whidi  ap-  ■  not  only  to  form  the  earth,  bui  i  -■ 
phes  to  that  vast  range  of  the  objects  of '  mals,  vei:etabk-s,  and  mrnerslj  itt- 
our  knowhdgr,   which  are  placed  be- i  unto  belonging;  and    minertlf.  "■■ 
yi.iid  the  p:ileofal>soluteceriairpiy.  To  j  tables,  animals,  and  even  eanh  ij* 
supply  fixed   principles  on  winch  the  !  were  constantly  losing  parlicUjcl'^" 
ppjlialiility  of  events  may  be  estimated,  ■  substance,    uhich   went  to  fcrm  :^ 
and  even  expu:s>ed,  by  mathematical   combinations,  until  at  length  ii:i'j"« 
ioiniiihr,  is  of  all  <  ther  iiiventions  one  '  that  had  been  would,  in  any  s^'^ 
of  the  most  happy  and  important;  it '  form,  exist.  Chance  brought  iKoa':- 
tPi.ds  to  put  us  m   pos.'«e.'<>ion  of  the   lo5ether,and  chance  \voulcl,ir  tl*^*- 
mo^tsc•und  principles  on  which  to dis-    manner,  set  them   free.     Acrfjtf" 
criminate  truth  fiom  eiror;  and  em- j  Cause,  and   a   principle  comK-ii^''    | 
braces  as  well  the  chances  of  future  con-  ■  repair  waste   and   s(  cure  onVr.  =f" 
tiiiuencies,  as  the  probabilities  of  error   left  out  of  the  question  ;  andthe*-- 
inti)e]iresentand  thepast,f:cim  the  fal-   frame  of  nature    miqlit  be  >':i).c^ 
libility  of  ob^e^vation  and  testimony  ; .  dissolved,  and    reduced  to  iiscfi"' 
and   has  been  well  designated  by  an  ^  nent    atoms,    Ijy    the   accidfrt^l^- 
ablc  writer,  **  a  fortunate  suppltmenl .  placing,  or  the  undue  esca|f,  p^iJ'' 
to   the   imperfection   of   our  nature." .  gle  one.     It    is   the  glory  of  phjs*^ 
Hie  idea  was  first  started  by  Pascal  ; '  science  in   our  day  to   prove  a  C^ 
it  was  succe?sively  improved  upon  by    l^yond  conception  glorious aiid pc*- 
Bernouilli,  Kuler,  and  Lagrange;  but    cilul,  by  his   woiks  ;    and  LajHact 
owes  its  full  dcvelopement  entirely  to  .  who^e  claim  to  the  title  of  philoiofV  J 
Laplace.'     Tiio    Mccanique  Celeste,  -  none  would  dispute,  humbly  obscr^  \| 
extending  to  /v  vols,  quarto,  is  the  most ;  when  dying,  that  what  we  kiir«  > 
important  work  of  Laplace,  containing    tho^e  works   i%as    little   indeed,  «^ 
all  the  recent  discoveries  in  physical  as-   what  we  are  ignorant  of,  immcDic- 
tronomy,  united  into  a  connected  sys-  j      henjamin  Thompion^  Count  ^ 
tern  with  the  fundamental  truths  es-'fordy  an  American,  ^ho,  for  hii  k^ 
tablished  by  Nekton,  and  demoiustrated   vices  in  the  war  with  the  colonies.^ 
by  a  uniform    method    of   analysis. 


His  theory   of   probabilities   is  con- 
tained in  two  separate  works  on  the 

The  full  establishment  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  wholly  puts  aside,  amongst 
other  systems,  ihe  Atomic  theory  of 
Epicurus,  which  allows  nothing  but 
nattei  and  space.    \l'hate\-er  matter 


knighted  by  George  III.  •  and  nadei 
count  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  for  soT  ; 
pressing  mend  icity  throughout  his  s»  ' 
The  count  was  the  inventor  of  a  •»•  | 
to  economise  fuel,  and  prevent  aW  ; 
rapid  escape  of  Uie  heat.  He  mairiK  > 
ihe  widow  of  Lavoisier,  and  died  '  I 
France  1814. 
Sir  Jothua  Re^oldg,  son  of  aDcraK- 
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shire  divine,  rapidly  acquired  fame 
and  opulence  as  a  painter,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  recently- 
founded  royal  academy,  and  knighted. 
As  one  of  Johnson's  club,  he  became 
known  to  and  respected  by  learned 
men  of  every  description.  As  an  his- 
torical artist,  he  is  best  known  by  his 
deaths  of  cardinal  Beaufort  and  Ugo- 
lino;  but  it  is  as  a  portrait-painter 
that  his  name  will  go  down  to  poste- 
rity. In  this  siyle  he  is  the  founder  of 
anew  school,  wherein  grace  and  dignity 
are  made  to  supplant  stiffDCss,  and  an 
attention  to  trifles,  in  feature  and  dra- 
per)'. His  colouis  have  been  said  to 
fade  through  his  defective  acquaintance 
with  their  mechanism ;  and  he  is  con- 
sidered never  to  have  excelled  in  his 
delineation  of  the  naked  figure.  As  a 
writer,  he  will  be  long  remembered  for 
his  agreeable  and  elegant  discourses 
on  the  principles  and  practice  of 
painting.  He  died  1792,  aged  sixty- 
nine. 

Thomas  Gainsborough,  born  at  Sud- 
bury, Suffolk,  settled  in  London,  and 
without  any  other  master  than  nature, 
supported  tiie  character  of  almost  un- 
rivalled excellence  as  a  delineator  of 
landscape.  His  pieces  unite  the  bril- 
liancy of  Claude  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Flemish  school.  He  died  1788, 
aged  sixty-one. 

James  Barry,  son  of  an  Iiish  ship- 
master, was  patronized  by  Burke,  and 
enabled  to  visit  Italy.  His  six  pic- 
tures painted  for  the  Society  of  Arts 
are  admirable  specimens  of  his  talent. 
He  died  1806. 

Benjamin  West  was  born  in  Ame- 
rica, of  a  quaker  family ;  and  after 
visiting  Italy,  settled  in  England 
1763.  Patronized  by  the  king,  he 
soon  rose  to  eminence ;  and  his  De- 
parture of  Regulus  from  Rome,  Death 
of  Wolfe,  Christ  healing  the  Sick, 
Christ  Rejected,  and  Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,  are  alike  remarkable  for 
their  spirited  representation  of  cha- 
racter, multiplicity  of  figures,  and 
glowing  colours.  At  Windsor  are 
many  of  his  pictures  from  scenes  of 
our  early  history,    expressly  painted 
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for  George  III.      lie  died  1820,  aged 
eighty-two. 

Angelica  Kauffnian,  daughter  of  a 
Swiss  painter,  came  to  England  after 
studying  in  the  Italian  school,  and 
rose  to  eminence  as  an  historical 
artist.  The  best  of  her  pieces  are  in 
the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey Bowles,  of  Wanstead.  She  died 
1807  at  Rome,  aged  sixiy-seren. 

John  Opie,  the  son  of  a  Cornish 
carpenter,  was  first  brought  into  notice 
as  a  painter  by  Dr.  Wolcot  the  poet. 
His  pencil  was  very  creditably  em- 
ployed on  the  pictures  exhibited  in 
the  Boydell  and  Macklin  galleries, 
lie  died  1807)  aged  forty-six. 

Henrjf  Fuscli,  of  Zurich,  declined 
holy  orders,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  was 
the  intimate  friend  of  Lavater,  and  on 
coming  to  England  was  patronized  by 
Reynolds.  His  forty-seven  pictures 
from  Milton  and  ten  from  Shakspeare 
are  all  remarkable  for  an  exaggeration 
of  character,  suitable  alone  to  sub- 
jects of  the  terrific  class.  Lavater  had 
given  him  a  monition  which  he  as- 
sured him,  if  attended  to,  would  make 
his  fortune :  it  was,  *  Do  the  third  part 
of  what  you  can  do.'  He  died  1817, 
aged  seventy-eight,  at  the  countess  of 
Guildford's  at  Putney  Hill. 

George  Komney,  the  son  of  a  car- 
penter in  Lancashire,  came  to  London, 
after  a  very  little  instruction  in  paint- 
ing, and  rapidly  rose  to  eminence  as  a 
delineator  of  portraits,  in  a  single 
year  he  made  nearly  4000/.  He  added 
some  historical  productions  to  the 
Boydell  gallery  of  Shakspeare ;  and 
in  the  outline  of  his  figures,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  drapery,  he  was  sin- 
gularly classical.  He  was  accurate  in 
colouring,  but  defective  in  blending 
bis  shades.     He  died  1802. 

George  Mar  land,  son  of  a  London 
painter,  having  Allien  into  dissipated 
habits,  forsook  the  study  of  the  woods 
and  fields  for  the  society  of  the  ale- 
bouse  ;  and  employed  his  pencil  upon 
the  subjects  that  most  interested  him 
there.  He  has  given,  with  the  true 
stamp  of   genius,    living  pictures  of 
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drovers  drinking,  and  of  stage-coach- 
men starting  and  coining  in ;  and  his 
farm-yard  and  stable-pieces,  wherein 
he  introduces  cattle  of  all  descriptions, 
dogs,  and  poultry,  have  been  surpassed 
by  no  other  English  artist.  He  died  a 
victim  to  intemperance,  aged  forty, 
1804. 

John  Singleton  Copley^  bom  of 
British  parents  in  America,  came  to 
England  1767,  on  the  strength  of  his 
fame,  which  was  derived  from  a  paint- 
ing of  a  boy  and  squirrel.  Though 
coldly  received  by  West  and  others, 
he  made  his  way  to  celebrity  as  an 
historical  artist ;  and  his  deaths  of 
Chatham  and  Major  Pierson  are  con- 
sidered to  be  his  best  works.  His 
son  has,  in  our  own  day,  filled  the 
high  office  of  lord-chancellor.  Copley 
died,  aged  seventy-eight,  1815. 

Richard  ff'ilson,  one  of  the  first  of 
English  landscape-painters,  was  son  of 
a  Welsh  clergyman.  He  was  a  neg- 
lected man,  and  was  compelled  in  his 
old  age  to  solicit  the  librarianship  of 
the  Koynl  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments. 
He  has  been  termed  the  English 
Claude  ;  and  if  he  did  not  possess  the 
sublime  imagination  of  the  Italian, 
whatever  came  from  his  easel  bore  the 
stamp  of  elegance  and  truth.  He  died 
1782. 

Suwrey  Gilpin,  born  at  Carlisle,  was 
apprenticed  at  fourteen  to  a  ship- 
painter  in  London,  where  he  dis- 
played his  genius  by  vigorous  sketches 
of  the  scenes  daily  passing  before  his 
master's  shop-window.  Carts,  horses, 
market  groups,  were  his  favourite  sub- 
jects; and  at  length  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  structure  of  the  horse, 
and  delineated  that  noble  animal  with 
extraordinary  spirit  and  accuracy.  As 
an  historical  painter,  his  Triumph  of 
Camillus,  Election  of  Darius,  Fall  of 
Phaeton,  and  Horses  of  Diomede, 
prox'e  his  genius  :  and  a  group  of  tigers 
is  thought  to  be  his  chrf-d'ceuvre. 
His  brother,  William  Gilpin,  a  divme, 
appears,  by  his  remarks  on  forest  sce- 
nery and  on  the  picturesque,  to  have 
been  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  to  have 


thoughi  as  he  painttd,      Sawreydied 
1807,  and  William  1804. 

Sir  If'illiam  Chambers  became  ar- 
chitect to  George  III.,  for  whom  he 
laid  out  the  royal  gardens  at  Ke«. 
Somerset-house  in  the  Strand,  tad 
Milton-abbey,  Dorset,  were  built  by 
him  ;  and  in  the  construction  of  stai^ 
cases  he  was  singularly  excellent.  Hii 
treatise  on  *  Civil  Architecture'  stiB 
maintains  its  g^und  as  the  most  po- 
pular work  on  the  science.  He  diei 
1796,  aged  sixty-nine. 

John  Fiaxman,  the  sculptor,  dari^ 
a  residence  at  Home,  executed  soik 
fine  pieces  from  Ovid,  Homer,  awl 
Dante ;  and  returning  to  Eogtod, 
was  henceforward  engaged  on  worts 
of  the  highest  national  importaooe. 
His  monuments  of  the  countess  Spen- 
ser and  the  poet  Collins  have  beo 
especially  admired.     He  died  1826. 

John  Bacon,  while  apprentice  in  a 
porcelain  manufactory  in  IjudM, 
conceived  the  idea  of  constructio; 
models  in  artificial  compost,  and  at 
twenty-three  began  working  upon 
marble,  and  invented  the  machine 
now  in  general  use  for  getting  out  the 
points  of  the  model  upon  the  stone. 
His  chief  works  are  the  monuments  of 
lord  Chatham  in  Westminster-abbejr 
and  Guildhall,  and  the  statues  cS 
Howard,  Blackstone,  and  Johnson. 
George  HI.  having  on  one  occasion 
asked  him  if  he  had  visited  ffbreigB 
collections,  he  replied  in  the  negative: 
*  1  am  glad  of  it,'  said  the  king,  'yon 
will  do  England  the  greater  credit.* 
He  died  1799. 

Francis  Bartolozzi,  of  Floreixret 
came  to  England  with  Mr.  Dalton  (li- 
brarian to  George  HI.),  who  gavehioa 
300/.  a  year  to  work  on  his  account  as 
an  engraver.  He  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence as  the  improver  of  the  recentlj 
invented  red  dotted  or  chalk  manner 
of  engraving,  which,  for  a  time,  pot 
aside  the  more  legitimate  style  of  the 
line.  He  accepted  an  oflfer  from  the 
regent  of  Portugal  to  settle  at  Lisbon, 
when  an  aged  man  ;  and  died  therr, 
aged  eighty-seven,  1815. 

Antonio   Canova,  the  most    cele« 
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brated  sculptor  of  modern  times,  was 
ft  Venetian  of  humble  origin,  and  was 
brought  into  notice  by  signor  Falieri, 
who  had  seen  the  figure  of  a  lion, 
formed  by  the  youthful  aspirant  in 
butter.  Under  Toretli  of  Vienna,  and 
other  eminent  masters,  he  gradually 
rose  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  was 
treated  with  the  highest  respect  by 
Napoleon,  George  IV.,  and  the  Pope; 
the  latter  of  whom  created  him  mar- 
quis of  Ischia,  inscribed  his  name  in 
the  book  of  the  capitol,  and  gave  him  a 
handsome  pension.  The  chief  amongst 
the  very  numerous  works  of  Canova,are 
Venus  and  Adonis,  his  chef-d'oeuvre; 
a  miniature  statue  of  Mary  Magdalen  ; 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  at  iVIulmaison  ; 
Hercules  and  Lycas,  at  Home;  Psyche, 
executed  at  a  very  early  age,  and  by 
many  thought  to  be  his  best  work ; 
and  the  statue  of  Napoleon  holding 
the  sceptre,  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  by  the  fortune  of  war. 
This  great  artist  died,  aged  sixty-four, 
1822. 

Lancelot  Brown,  celebrated  for  in- 
troducing landscape  gardening,  first 
came  into  notice  by  laying  out  the 
grounds  of  lord  Cobham.  He  was 
styled  capability  Brown^  from  his  fre- 
quent use  of  that  word  in  reference 
to  the  sites  submitted  to  his  arrange- 
ment.    His  object  was  to  supplant  the 

formal  pleasure-f^rounds  of  the  old 
scliool,  witn  the  scenery  of  nature  :  ne 

delighted  in  winding  walks,  running 
streams,  and  a  succession  of  hill  and 
dale,  with  a  tasteful  alternation  of  well- 
wooded  porticoes,  and  sudden  breaks 
into  open  and  extensive  prospects. 
His  art  was  afterwards  brought  to  sttll 
greater  perfection  by  Mr.  Humphrey 
Kepton,  a  private  gentleman,  who  pub- 
lished many  works  on  the  science  of 
cultivating  pleasure  estates,  all  of 
which  are  now  considered  stock  books. 
Brown  died  1773. 

Francis  Haydn,  born  in  Austria 
of  poor  parents,  was  first  brought 
forward  by  Porpora,  the  celebrated 
composer  of  recitative,  who  obtained 
the  high  title  of  patriarch  of  harmony. 
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He  became  celebrated  in  Germany, 
France>  and  England ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  age  of  sixty  that  he  wrote  his 
chef-d'cBuvre,  the  oratorio  of  the  *  Cre- 
ation.' He  died  1809,  aged  seventy- 
eight. 

Dr,  Thomas  Ame,  who  gave  up  the 
study  of  the  law  for  that  of  music. 
His  great  work  is  the  opera  of '  Ar- 
taxerxes,'a  paraphrase  from  Metastasio. 
Miss  Brent,  the  original  Mandane,  was 
his  pupil ;  and  into  this  part  he  con- 
trived to  introduce  all  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Italian  school.  That  character 
is  now  considered  the  touchstone  of 
the  pretensions  of  female  singers 
aspiring  to  the  first  rank  in  English 
opera.  Arne  is  admired  for  that  grace, 
ease,  and  variety,  so  remarkable  in  the 
modern  productions  of  Italy.  He  died 
1778. 

John  Mozart,  the  musical  reformer, 
was  son  of  a  German  musician  ;  and 
at  six,  played  a  concerto  of  Wagenseil 
before  the  emperor,  the  author  himself 
turning  over  the  leaves.  At  nine,  on 
coming  to  England,  he  took  part  with 
Christian  Bach  in  various  concerts 
before  the  royal  family.  When  at 
Home,  he  wrote  down  from  ear  the 
whole  of  the  celebrated  Miserere,  of 
which  a  copy  was  not  allowed  to  be 
made ;  and  on  being  solicited  when  at 
Bologna  to  write  an  anthem  for  four 
voices,  he  produced  one  in  half  an 

but  Munich  and  Vienna  were  his  chief 
places  of  abode.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  1792, 
was  hastened  by  his  anxiety  to  com- 
plete his  *  Kequiem.'  The  fame  of  Mo- 
zart rests  upon  his  four  operas,  Figaro, 
Idomeno,  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  and 
Giovanni,  the  last  of  which  mav  be 
considered  his  masterpiece.  He  is 
not  so  much  an  original  composer,  as 
he  is  a  grand  perfecter  of  the  various 
styles,  which  he  has  generalised  and 
made  his  own,  by  flights  and  attempts 
at  singularity  the  most  daring. 

J^wis  Beethoven,  who  left  Cologne 
to  settle  at  Vienna.  His  oratorio  of 
the  *  Mount  of  Olives,'  overture   to 
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*  Prometheus/  and  pianoforte  concerto 
in  C  minor,  are  considered  to  display 
best  his  originality  of  invention,  energy 
of  manner,  and  power  of  modulation. 
He  died,  aged  fifty-six,  1826. 

Giovanni  Paisiello,  born  at  Tarento, 
in  Italy,  gradually  rose  to  eminence 
both  as  a  singer  and  composer;  and  no 
name  was  more  celebrated  than  his,  up 
to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution, 
for  the  graces  and  freshness  of  melody, 
or  for  simplicity,  correctness,  and  ele- 
gance. Ilis  operas  are  more  than 
seventy  in  number.  Napoleon  pa- 
tronized him  ;  and  nine  years  of  bis 
life  he  passed  at  the  court  of  Catherine 
II.  of  Russia.  lie  died  1816,  aged 
seventy-five. 

Nicolo  Jomelli,  bom  at  Aversa,  in 
Naples,  became  popular  on  account  of 
his  opera  *L*Errare  Amorosa/  after 
which  he  carried  away  the  palm  in 
roost  of  the  Italian  cities.  Disap- 
pointed, however,  at  the  ill-success  of 
his  *  Ifigenia,'  in  1773,  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis ;  and  the  only  thing  of 
moment  he  afterwards  composed  was 
his  •  Miserere*  for  two  voices,  considered 
by  his  countrymen  his  chef-d'oeuvre. 
His  devotional  pieces  are  regarded  be- 
yond all  others  in  the  Romish  churches. 
He  died  1774,  aged  sixty. 

Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the  historian 
of  music,  early  devoted  himself  to 
composition.    Hit  fame,  however,  rests 

and  'A  Musical  Tour  through  France 
and  Italy.'  He  had  eight  children,  many 
of  whom  have  been  very  distinguished 
in  various  ways :  his  second  son  be- 
came an  eminent  critic  and  school- 
roaster  ;  his  eldest  accompanied  Cook 
in  his  passage  round  the  world;  and  his 
daughter,  Madame  d'Arblay,  was  the 
admired  author  of  *  Evelina,'  •  Cecilia,' 
and  other  novels,  which  had  the  merit 
of  sweeping  away  much  of  the  trash  of 
the  circulating  libraries.  He  died  1814, 
aged  eighty-eight. 

James  Kent,  famous  for  the  simplicity 
and  harmonyof  his  sacred  compositions. 
He  was  organist  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge  ;  and  few  pieces  of  cathe- 
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dral  music  are  more  generally  popolar 
than  his  anthems.  His  'Hear  mj 
Prayer'  is  considered  his  b^  pro- 
duction.    He  died  1760. 

David  Garricky  the  most  fiunoos  of 
English  actors,  after  an  education  at 
Lichfield  school^  accompanied  his  Itf 
tutor,  the  celebrated  Johnson,  to  Los- 
don,  and  on  the  deatli  of  his  uncle,! 
merchant,  devoted  himself  to  the  staft 
He  first  appeared   at   Ipswich;  m 
gaining  applause   there,    he  came  \o 
Goodman's-fields,  London,  and  aded 
Richard  III.  with  extraordinary  six- 
cess.     The  patent  theatres  succeeded 
in  crushing  the  rival  house  ;  and  Gar- 
rick  soon  made  an  engagement  to  pe^ 
form  at  Drury  Lane  for  500/.  a  ym. 
Thus  popular  in   England,  he  visiied 
Dublin ;  and  the  crowds  he  occasioned 
there  produced  a  contagious  disorder, 
thence  denominated   'the  Garrick  le- 
ver.'    As   joint    patentee  of   Dnny 
Lane,  he  in  1 769  projected  and  con- 
ducted a  jubilee  at  Stratford,  in  hoDOor 
of  Shakspeare,  which,  although  ridi- 
culed by  the  wits  of  the  day,  shook! 
be  mentioned  with  commendatioo,  is 
the  homage  of  the  first  of  his  professkn 
to  an  immortal  genius.  This  great  actor 
died,  aged  seventy-three,  1779,  while 
on  a  visit  to  lord  Spencer's.      Garrick 
has  never  been  surpassed  on  the  stige 
for  nature,  variety,  and   focility  of  ex- 
pression :  in  ir»g>p4\y  nn<\   in   conedj 
he  was  accurately  true  to  his  chaiaeter. 
His    literary  talents  were  respectable, 
and  he  has  leA    numerous  theatrical 
pieces  to  prove  it.    His  wife,  a  native 
of  Vienna,  had  been  an  Italian  stage- 
dancer,  highly  patronized  by  lord  and 
lady  Burlington,  who  gave  her  6000/. 
as  a  marriage  portion.      She  long  stt^ 
vived  her  husband ;  and  after  refusiog 
the  hand  of  various  titled  persons,  d3 
a  widow,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety- 
seven,  1822. 

Carlo  Broschi  FarinelU,  considered 
the  first  male  singer  on  record,  was  a 
Neapolitan,  and  having  studied  under 
Porpora,  the  patriarch  of  harmony,  be 
came  to  London  1737,  where  Dr. 
Bumey,  in    sober  judgment,  said  of 
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him, '  that  the  musical  powers  of  Fari- 
nelli  had  scarcely  ever  met  before  in 
any  human  being.'  Visiting  Spain,  the 
court  detained  him  to  assist  in  alle- 
viating the  melancholy  of  king  Philip 
V. ;  and  while  at  Madrid,  he  became 
so  universally  a  favourite,  that  offices  of 
high  emolument  were  obtainable  at 
his  solicitation.  Various  anecdotes  of 
his  greatness  of  mind  and  prudence 
under  such  circumstances  are  lelated, 
as  also  of  his  freedom  from  jealousy 
of  kindred  talent.  Under  Ferdinand 
VI.  he  enjoyed  the  same  favours,  and 
on  that  prince's  death  retired  to  Bo- 
logna, where  he  built  a  splendid  man- 
sion, and  passed  his  last  years  in  cul- 
tivated leisure.  He  died  1782,  aged 
seventy -seven. 

John  Philip  Kemble^  the  most  ac- 
complished English  tragedian  since 
Garrick,  was  educated  amongst  Ro- 
man Catholics  in  France;  and  after 
going  the  round  of  the  provincial 
stages  in  England,  appeared  on  the 
Drury  Lane  boards,  1783,  as  Hamlet. 
From  1788  to  1801  he  was  the  leader 
in  tragedy  at  this  theatre,  having  at 
length  a  share  in  the  management; 
but  in  1803  he  transferred  bis  interest 
to  Covent  Garden,  and  became  its  sole 
manager.  That  house  was  destroyed 
by  hre ;  and  the  price  of  admission 
being  raised  on  the  opening  of  the 
new  one  (erected  in  one  year,  1809), 
the  O.  P.  \Old  Price)  riot  commenced, 
which  terminated  in  some  respects  in 
favour  of  the  public.  This  celebrated 
contest  was  of  a  peculiarly  civil  nature. 
Visiters  to  the  theatre  paid  their 
money  at  the  doors,  and  having  en- 
tered the  house,  commenced  them- 
selves a  series  of  performances,  which 
rendered  the  efforts  of  the  scenic 
actors  nugatory.  The  entertainments 
consisted  for  a  while  of  dances  on  the 
pit-benches,  and  sometimes  on  the 
cushions  of  the  boxes,  to  the  harsh 
sounds  of  catcalls ;  even  regular  music 
was  sometimes  written  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  sung  by  the  crowd ;  and  O.  P. 
dances  and  songs  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  window  of  every  music-shop.  At 
last,  when  benches  began  to  be  torn 


up,  box-covers  and  cushions  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  decorations  of  the 
theatre  to  be  destroyed,    the   magis* 
tracy  interfered.   Mr.  Kemble  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage  1817,  and  retired  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  died,  aged  sixty- 
six,   1823.      The  learning,    manners, 
and  uprightness  of  this  actor  gave  a 
dignity  to  his  profession  ;  and  in  his  re- 
presentations of  the  Roman  character, 
he  was  perhaps  superior  to  Garrick, 
having  a  general  carriage  especially 
suited  to  our  notions  of   the  stately 
heroes  of  the  capitol.    His  sister,  Mrs. 
Siddons,  was  perhaps  the  greatest  tra- 
gic actress  this  country  has  produced  : 
her   lady  Macbeth,   Katherine,  Con- 
stance, and  Mrs.  Beverly,  were  alike 
admirable  for   their  truth  to  nature. 
Her  dignity,her  energetic  yet  chastened 
action  in  scenes  of  high  excitement, 
and  the  amazing  power  she  possessed 
over*  her  voice,  impelled  as  it  was  in 
an  instant,  without    apparent   eHfort, 
from  a  tone  of  eminent  sweetness  and 
despondency  to  that  of  majestic  autho- 
rity,  or  shaped  to    suit   the  fiercest 
denunciations  of    vengeance, — added 
to  her  power  of  expressing  the  feelings 
of  the  anxious  parent,  the  injured  wi^, 
or  the  proud  and  desolated  queen, — 
have  identified  her  with  the  characters 
she  personated ;  and   those   who  re- 
member her,  think  not  of  Katherine, 
or  of  Constance,  of  Mrs.  Beverly,  or  of 
lady  Macbeth,  but  as  combined  with 
the  form  and  demeanour  of  the  illus- 
trious Siddons. 

Edmund  Kean,  son  of  a  London 
tailor,  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy.  Re- 
turning penniless,  and  finding  his  fa- 
ther dead,  he  joined  a  company  of 
strolling  players ;  and  happening  to 
perform  once  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Drury  (a  name  singularly  propitious 
to  the  aspiring  son  of  Thespis)  of  Eton, 
that  gentleman  -is  said  to  have  taken 
him  into  the  school,  and  kept  him 
there  three  years,  until  he  could  read 
Cicero's  orations.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, to  his  vagrant  life  ;  and  the  same 
patron  having,  some  years  afler,  wit- 
nessed his  performance  of  Richard  III. 
at  Exeter,  wrote  to  one  of  the  com- 
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raittee  of  Druiy  Lane,  to  request  the  * 
trial  of  him  on  the  London  boards. 
Upon  the  actor*s  arrival  in  town,  the 
committee,  it  seems,  thought  him 
likely  to  prove  any  thing  but  a  prop 
to  the  falling  fortunes  of  their  bouse  : 
small  in  stature,  with  a  slight  defor- 
mity of  back,  and  limbs  possessing 
nothing  approaching  to  symmetry,  to- 
gether with  a  voice  which,  when  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  converse,  had  a 
vulgar  coarseness,  they  tried  to  evade 
the  agreement  which  had  been  preci- 
pitately entered  into  by  Arnold  with 
Dr.  Drury.  Kean,  however,  nothing 
daunted,  proposed  to  come  out  in 
Shy  lock,  with  a  view  to  avoid,  ic  is 
supposed,  the  ridicule  which  the  com- 
mittee expected  would  be  vented  upon 
his  figure  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Ja- 
nuary 14,  1814^  he  made  his  dibut 
before  one  of  the  thinnest  houses  on 
record.  The  papers  of  the  next 'day 
spoke  more  than  favourably  of  the  at- 
tempt, one  even  asserting  *  that  a  se- 
cond Garrick  had  come  forth,  in  whom 
was  an  animating  soul,  distinguishable 
in  all  he  said  and  did.'  ITie  com- 
mittee then  allowed  him  to  appear  as 
llichard  IIL  ;  and  Kean's  success  was 
complete.  The  whole  town  was  elec- 
trified with  his  performance,  the  hi- 
therto deserted  Drury  was  crowded 
night  after  night  to  suffocation,  and  the 
committee  knew  not  how  best  to  dis- 
play, on  the  one  hand,  their  sorrow  for 
their  disparagement  of  the  man,  and 
on  the  other,  their  joy  at  the  certainty 
of  his  ability  to  fill  their  coffers.  From 
this  happy  moment,  until  his  decease 
in  his  forty-sixth  year,  1833,  no  one 
comparable  to  Kean  appeared,  on  either 
of  the  London  stages,  in  the  two  cha- 
racters mentioned,  or  in  Othello,  lago,  i 
and  that  whole  range  of  personification, 
wherein  the  dark  cunning  of  the  human 
heart,  with  its  reckless  disregard  of  all 
but  expediency,  is  required  to  be  dis- 
played. For  the  Roman  char.icters  of 
Kerable  he  was  obviously  unfit;  but 
he  had  the  versatility  of  Garrick,  and 
often  appeared  to  great  advantage  in 
the  same  evening  both  in  tragedy  and 
force.  Id  fact,  he  had  played  harlequin 


when  a  rover ;  and  could  assume  u; 
part,  in  case  of  emergency,  withMt 
an  actual  failure,  so  varied  we;«  bj 
powers. 

Samuel  Foote,  son  of  a  membe  ci 
parliament,  quitted  the  Temple  for  ilie 
stage,  aAer  having  dissipated  his  ic-> 
tune,  and  struck  out  a  new  specM  a 
theatrical  entertainment,  to  avoid  col- 
lision with  the  patent  houses.  It  con- 
sisted of  some  humorous  imiiatii;ni  -i 
well-known  characters,  in  detscrdi 
scenes,  wiitten  by  Foote,  who  akii^ 
took  the  leading  part  himself.  Tbe^ 
exhibitions  he  used  to  call  '  Diveriiou 
of  the  Morning,*  *  Giving  Tea  tub 
Friends,' and  so  forth.  At  len^bt 
became  patentee  of  the  Ilaymarkc:- 
the-atre,  where  bis  unwarrantable  r- 
dicule  of  public  characters  recei^td 
various  checks.  His  *  Mayor  of  Gar- 
ratt '  almost  alone  keeps  its  place  c& 
the  stage.  Foote  was  a  coarse  wit; 
and  hi^hly  reprehensible  for  hii  pruu- 
ness  to  ex(H>se  to  the  public,  for  eain, 
the  involuntary  defects  of  his  fellov- 
creatures. 

Edward  Shuier,  highly  celebrated^ 
a  low  comedian,  in  such  characters  u 
FalstafT,  &c.,  was  an  improvident  mas, 
and  constantly  pursued  by  baihffs.  h 
is  singular  that,  notwithstanding  hj 
profession,  he  was  a  devoted  follover 
of  Whitfield,  for  whose  Tabernacle  be 
made  large  subscriptions.  He  had  u 
inexhaubtibki  fund  of  dry  wit;  and 
though  ridiculed  by  Churchill  and 
others,  returned  all  ill-natured  re- 
marks with  some  complacent  obser- 
vation.     He  died  1776. 

Mrs. Billingttmythc  most  celebiated 
female  singer  of  her  day,  was  dauglitec 
of  a  German,  and  witt;  of  a  miisie^ 
master.  No  opera  or  concert  of  repo- 
tationwas  considered  complete  without 
her.  She  travelled  to  Italy,  and  bid 
equal  honours  paid  her  at  Milan  and 
Itome ',  and  returning  to  Kngland  in 
1801,  she  appeared  alternately  at  the 
two  great  theatres,  astonishing  the 
whole  musical  world  by  her  perform* 
ance  of  Mandane.     She  died  1817. 

Mrt,  JordaUy  an  actress,  famous  for 
her  delineation  of  a  peculiarly  difficult 
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species  of  character,  such  as  Peggy, 
in  *Tli€  Couutry  Girl,'    Phoebe,    in 

*  As  You  Like  Ii,&c.^  Her  connexion 
wiih  an  illustrious  personage  led  to 
a  temporary  retirement  from  the  stage ; 
and  upon  the  termination  of  her  thea- 
trical career,  she  went  to  reside  in 
France,  where  she  died  in  obscurity 
1816. 

Charles  Mat  hews  j  a  comedian  of 
varied  talents,  who  was  at  length  ena- 
bled to  amuse  a  whole  audience  by 
his  own  unaided  exertions,  in  a  series 
of  entertainments  under  such  titles  as 

*  Mr.  Mathews  at  Home,'  *  My  Youth- 
ful Days,'  and  so  forth.  The  great 
merit  of  Mathews  consisted  in  his 
able  attacks  upon  the  reigning  follies 
of  the  day ;  not,  like  Foote,  wounding 
by  his  ridicule  of  unavoidable  phy- 
sical infirmities.  He  even  saw  his 
error  in  once  attempting  to  imitate  the 
mere  manner  of  Lord  EUenborough 
when  on  the  bench,  and  abstained  in 
future  from  what  he  thought  likely 
to  be  misinterpreted  by  the  vulgar. 
Ssated  before  a  small  table,  covered 


with  green  cloth  to  the  floor,  with  two 
lamps  thereon,  this  master  of  his  art, 
by  aid  of  a  few  articles  of  apparel. for 
disguise,  would  assume  a  dozen  charac- 
ters, changing  look,  manner,  voice,  and 
every  other  delineation,  as  rapidly  as 
he  put  on  the  dress.    Persons  who  had 
not  seen  him,  could  seldom  understand 
how  one  person  amused  an  audience 
for  three  hours  together,  when  a  whole 
company  so  often   fail  to  effect  that 
object.     He  died   1835,    aged   fifty- 
nine. 

Joseph  Grimaldi,  perhaps  the  only 
clown  who  deserves  a  place  in  history, 
gave  a  degree  of  dignity  to  pantomimic 
exhibitions,  by  his  chaste  and  talented 
style  of  acting.  Although  irresistibly 
humorous,  his  efforts  were  always  free 
from  buffoonery  and  indecency.  He 
was  of  Italian  origin,  and  much  given 
to  melaucholy;  and  when  he  quitted 
the  stage,  1825,  he  took  with  him  all 
that  was  valuable  in  the  representa- 
tions he  h  id  so  long  upheld.  He  died 
aged  fifty-eight,  1837. 


INVENTIONS,   DISCOVERIES, 

Umbrellas,  1760,  were  first  used  by 
the  philanthropic  Jonas  JIanway  in 
the  streets  of  London.  Mr.  Hanway 
was  one  of  the  first  projectors  of  the 
Magdalen  charity,  and  of  the  Marine 
Society  for  fitting  out  indigent,  and 
even  depraved,  boys  for  the  naval 
service. 

The  First  English  Canal  cut,  1760, 
under  the  direction  of  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater,  who  has  been  styled  the 
parent  of  canal  navigation.  Brindley 
was  the  engineer ;  and  the  work  ex- 
tended from  Worsley  to  Manchester, 
seven  miles. 

Porcelain,  1763,  in  close  imitation 
of  the  original  china,  was  invented  by 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  a  potter  of  Newcastle- 
under-Lyne  in  Staffordshire,  where  he 
built  a  village  named  Etruria,  and 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  By  his  ta- 
lents, England,  from  being  the  im- 
porter^ became  the  exporter  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  earthenware. 

The  Longitude  corrected,  1764,  by 


INSTITUTIONS,   AND    USAGES. 

Harrison's  time-keeper.  The  inventor 
was  a  poor  carpenter's  son,  and  had  an 
almost  intuitive  knowledge  of  me- 
chanics. Upon  proof  being  given  that, 
in  two  voyages,  his  chronometer  liad 
corrected  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  required  by  an  act  of  queen 
Anne,  the  parliament  gave  him  the 
promised  reward  of  20,000/.  His 
machine  erred  only  from  three  to  four 
seconds  in  a  week.  To  find  the  lon- 
gitude at  sea,  is  a  problem  to  which 
the  attention  of  navigators  and  mathe- 
maticians has  been  directed  ever  since 
navigation  began  to  be  improved. 
Since  Mr.  Harrison's  time,  instruments 
have  been  constructed  which  determine 
the  point  still  more  closely,  and  per- 
haps with  as  great  a  degree  of  accuracy 
as  is  attainable. 

The  Steam  Engine,  1764,  improved 
by  Watt.  From  that  period  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  principles  of  machinery 
and  power  of  steam  have  wholly  en- 
grossed    the    attention    of    physical 
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scholars,  insomuch  that  there  is  now  [would  be  drawn  round  it  in  six  werti, 


scarcely  a    branch  of  art  or   manu- 
facture, which  is  not  directed  by  the 
steam-engine  in  place  of  human  labour. 
As  a  comparatively  perfect  knowledge 
has    been    gained  of   the  amount  of 
mechanical   virtue   (if  it  may  be  so 
termed),  which  exists  in  coal,  much 
less  of  that  valuable  material  is  con- 
sumed in  the  production  of  steam  than 
formerly  ;  ana  such  is  the  nicety  with 
which  machinery  is  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose, that  the  feeble  hand  of  man  has 
oeen  armed  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned.    The  steam- 
engine  has    infinitely  added    to    the 
means  of  human  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  rendered  cheap  and  acces- 
sible to  all,  the  materials  of  wealth  and 
prosperity.      It  has  become    a  thing 
alike  stupendous  for  its  force  and  its 
flexibility :  the  trunk  of  an  elephant, 
that  can  pick  up  a  pin,  and  rend  an 
oak,  is  nothing  in  comparison  of  it:  it 
can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metals  like  wax  before  it : 
it  can  draw  out,  without  breaking,  a 
thread  as  fine  as  gossamer,  and  lift  up 
a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  into  the 
air:  it  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge 
anchors:  it  can  cut  steel  into  ribands, 
and  impel  loaded  vessels  against  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.    At  least 
12,000  machines  are  now  in    use  in 
Great  Britain,  by  which  the  labour  of 
250,000  horses  is  saved.      Supposing 
each  horse  to  consume  annually  the 
produce  of  two  acres,  500,000  acres 
are  thus  set  free  for  other  purposes. 
Dr.  Lardner  shows  that  the  steam  from 
one  pound  of    coal  has  a  power  of 
raising  667  tons  weight  of  any  mate- 
rial to  the  height  of  one  foot  -,  and  that 
therefore  an  ounce  of  coal  would  raise 
forty-two    tons    one    foot    high,     or 
eighteen    pounds    a    mile  in  height.  | 
Since  a  force  of  eighteen  pounds  is 
capable  of  drawing  two  tons  upon  a 
railway,  it  follows  that  an  ounce  of 
coal  can  draw  two  tons  a  mile,  or  one 
ton  two  miles,  \ipon  a  level  railway. 
The  circumference  of  the  earth  mea- 
sures 25,000  miles.     If  it  were  begirt 
by  an  iron  railway,  a  load  of  one  ton 


by  the  mechanical  power  that  residei 
in  the  third  part  of  a   ton  of  coah! 
But  listen  to    what  the  same  philo- 
sopher further  says.      *  The  state  d 
physical  science  at  the  present  mch 
ment  justifies  the  expectation  thatut 
are  on  the  eve  of  mechaaical  disco- 
veries more  important  than  any  whidi 
have  yet  appeared.       Philosophy  il- 
ready  directs  her  finger  at  sources  of 
inexhaustible  power,  in  the  phenomea 
of  electricity  and    magnetism.      Tbe 
steam-engine  itself,  with  the  gigantic 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the  iia- 
mortal  Watt,  will  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance, in  comparison  of  the  hidden 
powers  of  nature  still  to  be  revealed; 
and  the  day  will  probably  come,  wben 
that  machine,  which  is  now  extending 
the  blessings  of  civilization  to  the  most 
remote  skirts  of  the  globe,  will  cease 
to  exist,  except  in  the  page  of  history.' 
Blackfrian  Bridge  completed,  1770. 
It  was  named  at  its  foundation  P<tt's 
Bridge,  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Chat- 
ham, and  commenced  in  1760.    'Die 
cost  was  160,000/.  which  was  defrayed 
by  a  loll  that  lasted  several  years.    IIk 
bridge  has  nine  elliptical  arches,  and 
the  span  of  the  centre  one  is  100  feet. 
The  Humane  Society  was  founded 
1774  by  Dr.  Ilawes^  a  physician,  »bo 
satirized  with  great  ability  the  indis- 
creet *  Primitive  Physic'  of  John  Wef- 
ley.    Tlie  society  is  for  the  recovery  cf 
apparently  drowned  persons,  and  (be 
benevolent  doctor  paid  the  rewards  out 
of  his  own  Docket,  until  Dr.  Cogas 
and  others  aided  him  in  extending  the 
institution  to  the  public. 

The  Diving-bell  improved,  1780. 
Dr.  Halley  had  constructed  a  machine, 
which  was  an  improvement  on  former 
ones,  for  a  descent  below  the  surfeoe  of 
the  sea ;  but  Mr.  Spalding,  a  Scots- 
man, brought  one  to  great  perfection  in 
1780.  Low  water-mark  is  no  longer 
a  limit  to  the  operations  of  the  engi- 
neer; the  spirit-level  of  the  plumb-line, 
and  the  nicely-fitted  joints  of  the 
stonemason,  are  now  quite  as  much 
attended  to  at  a  reasonable  depth  in 
the  water,  as  in  the  mightiest  works  oo 
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important  improyement  was  afterwards 
made  in  the  practice  of  aeronautics, 
by  substituting  for  heated  air  hydrogen 
gas,  which  is  probably  the  lightest 
aerial  fluid  in  nature.  The  following 
account  of  an  English  aerial  voyage 
in  1829  is  from  a  correspondent  of 
the  '  Mirror  :*  *  I  ascended  with  Mr. 
Green  from  Rolherhithe,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  multitude,  whose 
forms  and  voices  soon  passed  away. 
The  sereniiy  of  the  evening  threw  a 
degree  of  solemnity  over  the  scene, 
which  had  the  effect  of  enchantment. 
We  never  lost  sight  of  the  earth,  for 
our  voyage  was  perfectly  cloudless. 
The  6elds  and  buildings  were  all  in 
miniature  proportion,  though  most  ex- 
quisitely depicted  ;  and  as  Greenwich 
Hospital,  the  Tower  of  London,  and 
St.  Paul's  receded  from  our  view,  the 
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the  land;  and  foundations  are  laid 
with  precision  on  the  far-sunk  sub- 
marine precipice.  *0n  touching  the 
surface,  says  Mr.  Babbage  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  recent  descent, '  and  thus 
cutting  off  the  communication  with 
the  external  air,  a  peculiar  sensation 
is  perceived  in  the  ears;  it  is  not, 
however,  painful.  The  attention  is 
soon  directed  to  another  object.  The 
air,  rushing  in  through  the  valves 
at  the  top  of  the  bell,  overflows,  and 
escapes  with  a  considerable  bubbling 
noise  under  the  sides.  The  motion  of 
the  bell  proceeds  slowly  and  almost 
imperceptibly.  A  pain  now  begins  to 
be  felt  in  the  ears,  arising  from  the  in- 
creased external  pressure ;  this  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  the  act  of 
yawning,  or  by  closing  tlie  nostrils  and 
mouth,  and  attempting  to  force  air 

through  the  ears.     If  the  water  is  not  |  country  succeeded,    resembling    one 
much  disturbed,  the  light  in  the  bell  is  continued  garden.    The  fields  of  grain 


very  considerable ;  and  even  at  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  was  more  than  is 
usual  in  many  sittmg-rooms.  Within 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  the 
stones  at  the  bottom  begin  to  be  visible. 
The  pain  in  the  ears  continues  at  in- 
tervals, until  the  descent  of  the  bell 
terminates  by  resting  on  the  ground. 
SignaU  are  communicated  by  the  work- 
men in  the  bell  to  those  above  by 
striking  against  the  sides  of  the  bell 
with  a  hammer,  and  the  sound  is  heard 
very  distinctly  by  those  above.' 

Balloons  invented^  1782,  by  Mont- 
golfier.  He  was  a  panermaker  at 
Annonay,  in  France,  and  his  plan  con- 
sisted in  the  inflation  of  a  large  paper 
bag,  by  kindling  under  the  mouth  of 
It  a  fire,  which  rarefied  the  air  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  being  thus  rendered 
specifically  lighter  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  atmospheric  air  at  the  usual  tempe- 
rature, it  rose  to  a  considerable  height. 
It  having  been  ascertained  that  a  bal- 
loon, with  a  car  attached  to  it,  could 
thus  be  kept  suspended  by  a  supply  of 
heated  air,  the  experiment  was  repeated 
on  a  large  scale  at  Versailles,  when 
the  marquis  d'Arlandes  ascended  in 
the  presence  of  the  royal  &mily,  and 
a  vast  concourse  of  spectators.    An 


were  beautifully  defined,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere  threw  a  varaish 
over  the  whole  tace  of  nature.  We 
had  the  Thames  in  view  the  whole 
time,  which  appeared  like  a  rivulet  of 
silver;  but  below  Kingston  bridge, 
the  setting  sun  gilded  its  surface  with 
magni  ficent  effect .  The  boats  appeared 
like  little  pieces  of  cork.  The  Peni- 
tentiary at  Mil  bank  had  the  resem- 
blance of  a  twelfth-cake  cut  into  quar- 
ters ;  and  old  and  new  London  bridges 
were  like  two  feeble  efforts  of  the 
works  of  man.  At  our  greatest  alti- 
tude an  awful  stillness  prevailed ;  and 
I  can  neither  describe  its  grandeur,  nor 
my  own  excitement.  We  let  loose  a 
pigeon,  and  having  a  favourable  country 
below,  prepared  to  descend.  Mr.  Green 
having  hailed  some  men,  I  saw  them 
run,and  we  fell  into  a  field  of  wheat  near 
Kingston,  with  scarcely  any  rebound ; 
in  fact  a  child  might  have  alighted  with 
safety.*  The  greatest  altitude  of  the 
aeronauts  was  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 

But  the  roost  interesting  aeronautic 
trips  of  late  days  were  those  of  Mr. 
Green,  November  7th,  1836,  and  July 
24th,  1837.  In  the  first,  he  sUrted 
in  at)  immense  balloon  from  Vauxhall 
gardens,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Ma- 
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son  and  Holland  ;  and  after  traTeraing 
m  space  of  500  nniles  in  eighteen  hours, 
descended   at   Weilburg,  in   Nassau. 
It  was   nearly   five  in  the  afternoon, 
and  dark,  when  the  intrepid  trio  passed 
over  Dover,  in  the  direction  of  France. 
*  It  would  be  impossible,'  writes  Mr. 
Mason,  '  not  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  prospect  at  this 
particular    moment    of    our  voyage. 
Behind  us,  the  whole  line  of  English 
coast  appeared   sparkling  with  scat- 
tered lights,  which  every  moment  aug- 
mented :  on  either  side  below  us,  the 
mterminable  ocean  spread  its  waves  : 
and  before  us  arose  a  dense  barrier  of 
clouds,  fantastically  surmounted  with 
a  gigantic  representation  of  parapets 
and  turrets,  as  if  designed  to  stay  our 
further  progress.     In   a  few  minutes 
afterwards  we  had  entered  within  its 
dusky  limits,  and  for  a  while  became 
involved  in  the  double  obscurity  of  the 
surrounding  vapours,  and  of  the  ap- 
proach of  night.'    At  length  the  lights 
of  Calais  glittered  beneath  the  voyagers, 
who  fuund  that  an  hour  and  two  mi- 
nutes had  been  occupied  in  the  passage 
of  the  Channel.     *  The  night  having 
now  completely  closed  in,'  continues 
Mr.  Mason,  '  the  scene  beneath  was 
one  which  exceeds  description.    The 
eartirssurface.formanyaleaguearound, 
exhibited  a  starry  spectacle,  that  almost 
rivalled  in  brilliancy  the  lustre  of  the 
firmament  above.     During  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  night,  ere  the  inhabitants 
had  retired  to   rest,  large  patches  of 
light   would    frequently  appear   just 
above  the  horizon,  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  were  advancing,  bearing  no 
faint  resemblance  to  the  eflfect  of  some 
vast  conflagration.     By  degrees,  as  we 
drew  nigh,  this  confused  mass  of  illumi- 
nation increased  in  intensity  and  extent, 
until  at  length,  the  balloon  having  at- 
tained a  position  whence  we  could  more 
immediately  direct  our  view,  it  would 
resolve  itself  into  its  parts,  and,  shoot- 
ing out  into  streets,  or  spreading  into 
squares,  present  us  with  the  perfect 
model  of  a  town.     In  this  manner  did 
we  traverse  a  large  poition  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent^    embracing  within 


our  horizoD  an  immense  snccmoad 
towns  and  Tillages,  wbost  aru6dd 
illumination  alone  enabled  ui  to  ds' 
tinguish  them.'  The  city  of  liege «« 
the  last  marked  out  bj  its  maft  krU 
and  expanded  light,  proceeding  from tk 
very  numerous  iron  ketones  tbereis; 
and,  soon  after  watching  the  forms  of 
its  streets,  the  aeronauts  were  imbo* 
somed  in  thick  darkness,  and  nwn 
more  of  the  earth. 

It  was  now  past  midnight,  and  the 
machine  proceeded  in  silence,  wit]k«l 
disturbance  of  any  kind,  until  hiK- 
past  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  8ih;  when,  on  a  sudden, the  balioQB, 
owing  to  a  discharge  of  balhist,  rose 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  ten* 
ously  alarmed,  as  may  be  imagined, tk 
two  inexperienced  voyagers,  by  its  con- 
sequent agitation.  '  While  all  aroond 
was  impenetrable  darkness,'  coniioaes 
Mr.  Mason,  <  an  explosion  issued  ftoa 
the  machine  above,  followed  by  a  vio- 
lent rustling  of  the  silk,  and  by  other 
signs  which  might  be  supposed  toac^ 
company  its  bursting.  The  car  became 
at  the  same  instant  subjected  to  a  pow- 
erful concussion,  and  appeared  (instead 
of  rising,  as  was  the  fact)  to  be  siokiag 
into  the  abyss  below.  A  second  aid 
a  third  explosion  followed,  attended 
with  the  same  effects ;  after  which  the 
balloon  recovered  its  usual  form  and 
stillness.'  This  is  explained  by  the 
aeronaut  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  increasing  volume  of  the  ballooo, 
when  subject  to  less  pressure  by  its 
higher  position  in  the  atmosphere ;  the 
network  which  surrounded  it  havmg 
frozen  about  it  when  in  its  shrunken 
capacity,  and  formed  an  obstacle  to  its 
distension, — hence  the  exposions.  The 
party  at  length  landed,  to  the  great  as- 
tonishment of  the  Germans,  at  Weil- 
burg, it  being  then  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  A  fortnight's  provisions  ac- 
companied the  adventurers,  and  a  lamp 
was  kept  burning  all  the  night. 

llie  excursion  last  to  be  mentiooed 
(July  24th,  1837),  fatal  as  it  was  to 
one  of  the  party,  was  very  nearly  lo 
to  the  other  two.  A  Mr.  Cockiog 
having    constructed    a  parachute,  io 
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which  he  purposed  ascending  by  at* 
Uching  it  to  the  car  of  Mr.  Green's  bal- 
loon, the   conjoint  machine  ventured 
into  the  clouds  from  Vauxhall  gardens, 
just  before  eight  in  the  evening.     Mr. 
Green  and  Mr.  Spencer  were  in  llie 
car^  and  Mr.  Cocking  was  suspended 
far  beneath   in   the  parachute.     The 
balloon  had  reached  about  a  mile  in 
height,  when  Mr.  Cocking  liberated 
the   parachute,   and    fell   a   mangled 
corpse  in  the  apparatus,  near  Lee  in 
Kent.    The  presence  of  mind  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  was  only  aware  of  Mr. 
Cocking's    departure    by    the    awful 
change  in  the  balloon's  progress,  se- 
cured (under  Providence,  whose  power 
the  whole  party  were  so  obviously  and 
inconsiderately  tempting)    the  life  of 
himself  and  of  his  friend  ;  and  his  own 
words  are  alone  adequate  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  escape.     '  We  felt  a  slight 
jerk  on  the  liberating  iron,  but  quickly 
discovered,  from  not  having  changed 
our  elevation,  that  Mr.  Cocking  had 
failed  in  his  attempt  to  free  himself. 
Another  and  more  powerful  jerk  en- 
sued, and  in  an  instant  the  balloon  shot 
up  with  the  velocity  of  a  skyrocket. 

*  The  effect  upon  us  at  this  moment 
is  almost  beyond  description.  The 
immense  machine,  which  suspended 
us  between  heaven  and  earth,  while 
forced  upwards  with  terrific  violence, 
amidst  the  bowlings  of  a  fearful  hur- 
ricane, rolled  about  as  if  revelling 
in  a  freedom  for  which  it  had  long 
struggled ;  and  assuming  at  last  the 
motion  of  a  snake,  seemed  working  its 
way  towards  a  given  object.  During 
this  frightful  operation,  the  gas  was 
rushing  out  in  torrents  from  the  valves ; 
.  and  bad  it  not  been  for  the  application 
to  our  mouths  of  two  pipes  leading 
into  a  silk  bag,  containing  100  gallons 
of  atmospheric  air,  with  which  we  had 
furnished  ourselves  previous  to  starting, 
we  must  both  within  a  minute  have 
been  suffocated.  The  gas,  notwith- 
standing this  precaution,  soon  deprived 
us  of  sight ;  and  for  five  minutes  we 
were,  as  far  as  our  visionary  powers 
were  concerned,  in  a  state  of  total 
darkness.'    W  heo^  at  length,  Uie  great 
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escape  of  gas  had  given  a  rapidly  de^ 
scending  power  to  the  machine,  Mr. 
Spencer,  having  somewhat  recovered 
his  sight,  found  the  mercury  in  the 
'barometer  to  stand  at  13.  20,  showing 
an  elevation  even  then  of  23,384  feet, 
or  about  four  miles  and  a  quarter. 
It  was  calculated  that  no  less  than 
180,000  gallons  of  gas  had  been  set 
free  in  the  perilous  struggle,  insomuch 
as  that  the  greatest  altitude  of  the 
aeronauts  must  have  far  exceeded  four 
miles.  At  about  nine  o'clock  they 
safely  came  down  at  Offham,  near 
Maidstone,  where  it  happened  singu*- 
larly  that  the  adventurers  were  supplied 
with  beds  for  the  night  by  the  Kcv. 
Mr.  Mooney,  son  of  major  Mooney, 
the  aeronaut,  who  ascended  from  Nor- 
wich, July  1785,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
twenty  miles  off  Lowestoft. 

London  Streets  appointed  to  be  kept 
in  better  order,  1764.  This  was  ef* 
fected  by  a  general  repaving,  giving  a 
reasonable  width  to  the  footpaths,  and 
using  large  flat  stones  for  them,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  more  accurately  from 
the  coach-roads.  Signs  were  also  or^ 
dered  to  be  taken  down  (for  every  shop 
had  its  sign  projecting  over  the  foot- 
path, swinging  upon  an  iron  bar 
fastened  to  the  house),  the  dripping 
rain  from  these  having  long  been  an 
annoyance  to  passengers.  Sewers  and 
drains  were  increased  in  number,  and 
scavengers  were  appointed  to  sweep 
away  such  filth  as  could  not  escape  by 
those  channels.  A  very  important 
branch  of  trade  is  now  established  in 
this  way,  and  the  dust  of  our  streets 
has  been  of  late  years,  by  a  singular 
species  of  alchymy,  turned  into  gold, 
it  will  scarcely  be  credited  that  the 
five  parishes  alone  of  Mary>le«bonne, 
St.  (ieorge  IJanover-square,  St.  Mar* 
tin  in  the  fields,  St.  James's,  and  St. 
Paul  Covent-garden,  receive  at  the 
present  time  from  contracting  scaven- 
gers, no  less  a  sum  total  than  3,780/. 
for  a  year's  permission  to  collect  and 
carry  away  their  accumulated  dirt. 

The  Bumpton  Lectures  founded, 
1780.  John  Bampton,  canon  of  Sa- 
lisbury, left  estates  to  remunerate  a 
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lecturer,  to  be  yearly  chosen  by  the 
heads  of  colleges  at  Oxford  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  Easter  term,  who  should 

{>reach  eight  divinity  lectures  the  year 
bllowing  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  the 
subjects  being  one  of  six,  viz.  1st,  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian 
faith,  and  to  confute  all  heretics  and 
schismatics ;  2nd,  upon  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  3rd, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  writings 
of  the  primitive  fathers,  as  to  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church ;  4th,  upon  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  5th, 
upon  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
6th,  upon  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
£aiith,  as  comprehended  in  the  Apostles' 
and  Nicene  Creeds.  As  men  of  known 
talents  are  usually  selected  to  preach 
these  lectures,  the  appointment  has 
been  considered  a  stepping-stone  to 
high  promotion. 

The  United  Slates  of  America  ac- 
knowledged free  by  the  Mother  Country  ^ 
1783.  America,  as  we  usually  deno- 
minate the  United  States,  is  an  extra- 
ordinary couDlry  ;  and  has  progressed 
more  (to  use  a  favourite  expression  of 
its  own)  in  a  given  space  of  time,  than 
any  other  country  of  which  we  know 
the  history.  But  to  gain  a  correct  no- 
tion of  the  people  as  a  nation  is  not  an 
easy  matter,  even  after  all  that  has  been 
recorded  in  the  lively,  and  many  of 
them  flippant  and  partial  works  of  the 
day.  In  the  vernacular  tongue  they 
appear  to  be  making  revolting  changes, 
altering  the  emphasis,  and  vulgarizing 
the  pronunciation  of  words,  in  ways 
that  even  the  lovers  of  slang  in  our  own 
country  have  never  dreamed  of.  In 
wealth,  arts,  manufactures,  and  her 
navy,  America  is  growing  rich  indeed  ; 
and  from  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  she  bids  fair  to  stand,  at  some 
not  far  distant  time,  a  still  more  im- 
posing power.  We  must,  in  fact,  re- 
gard the  States  as  the  marble  in  the 
sculptor's  hand  ;  the  greater  portion  of 
the  figure  is  yet  rough  and  shapeless ; 
fine  points,  have,  however,  come  out, 
and  from  the  }H>lish  of  which  they  are 
susceptible,  the  vein  is  seen  to  be  good, 
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and  time  only  wanted  for  its  moie 
accurate  developemenu  RespectiBf 
the  remnant  of  the  mother-diaidk  it 
America,  it  is  sineular  to  obiem^  tktt 
bishop  White  of  Pennsylvania,  «bo 
died  so  recently  as  1836,  had  cobii> 
crated,  up  to  the  period  of  his  dei^ 
every  other  bishop  of  the  ezistiog  Ab- 
glo- American  churchy  that  pichle 
himself  having  been  originally  codk* 
crated  by  Moore,  archbishop  of  Ciik 
terbury,  before  the  rupture  with  Ei^ 
land. 

Botany  Bay  made  a  convict  colmgt 
1788.  Gradually  fronn  this  beginnifi^ 
England  has  obtained  a  valaable  ac- 
quisition of  territory  in  New  Hol- 
land, or  Australia.  Numbers  of  vo- 
luntary emigrants  resort  thither  to  ob- 
tain grants  of  land  ;  and  the  sepuitt 
colonies  of  Port  Jackson,  Van  Di^ 
man's  Land,  and  Swan  Kiver,  are  fbllj 
established.  As  the  wool  of  all  the 
settlements  is  remarkably  fine,  then  is 
every  chance  of  its  becoming  the  staple 
commodity  of  commerce. 

Wood  Engraving  improved,  1790, 
by  Bewick,  of  Newcasile-on-iyne, 
who,  with  his  brother,  published  a  his- 
tory of  quadrupeds,  with  tbeengraviogs 
in  relief,  in  consequence  of  which  tbqr 
could  be  worked  together  with  the 
letter-press.  These  specimens,  many 
of  which  consisted  of  vignettes,  worthy 
of  the  first  artists  in  point  of  design, 
were  equal  in  delicacy  to  copper-plates, 
and  have  been  since  copied  in  oil  on  an 
enlarged  scale  by  various  painters. 
The  art  has  gone  on  improving;  and 
there  is  now  a  depth  and  richness  in 
our  wood  engraving,  which  renders  it 
often  superior,  especially  in  ardiitec- 
lural  drawing,  to  both  steel  and  copper. 
Vaccination  brought  into  notice  is 
England  by  Dr,  Jenner,  1798.  A 
periodical  work,  published  at  Gottio- 
gen  by  Mr.  Steinback,  made  mention, 
1769,  of  the  singular  immunity  that  all 
such  tenders  of  cows  had  from  the  in* 
fection  of  smallpox,  however  epide- 
mical, as  had  caught  from  the  uaden 
of  tlie  animals  an  eruptive  pustole 
upon  the  hand  or  arm.  ur.  Barry,  of 
Cork,  too  asserted,  that  a  disorder  odled 
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Sbinagh  had  prevailed  from  time  im- 
memorial in  Ireland,  having  the  same 
■  origin  and  the  same  effects.     But  Dr. 
"'  Jenner,    who    had    long    resided    in 
t    Gloucestershire,  brought  the  discovery 
fully  before  the  British  public,  after 
-watching  for  many  years  the  escape  of 
:    various  persons  concerned  in  the  care 
I     of   the   cows  in    his    neighbourhood, 
I     during  the  rage  of  virulent  smallpox. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  aAer  nearly 
forty  years'  trial,  it  has  been  found, 
with  very  few  exceptions  (provided  it 
has  had  due  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection, by  the  firm  prohibiiion  of  in- 
oculation for  the  smallpox),  a  perfect 
protection  from  the  scourge  of  small- 
pox ;  and  such  as  have  had  a  relative 
or  friend  maimed  for  life,  either  in  in- 
tellect or  limbs,  by  the  latter  disease, 
will  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  vaccine  inoculation  on 
their  offspring,  and  to  thank  God  that 
they  have  thus  a  chance  of  escape  from 
one  of  the  most  destructive  and  loaih- 
some  of  human  maladies. 

y'Ae  Blind  School,  London,  founded 
1799,  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind 
children  of  indigent  persons,  in  basket- 
making  and  other  handicraft  trades, 
by  which  they  may  obtain  a  livelihood ; 
an  institution  truly  honourable  to  our 
nation.  Let  him  who  doubts  respect- 
ing vaccination,  visit  this  school,  and 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  early  blind- 
ness amongst  the  objects  of  the  cha- 
rity ;  and  he  will  quit  it  convinced 
that  any  approach  to  a  succedaneum 
for  a  disorder,  so  often  fatal  in  its  con- 
sequences as  the  smallpox,  should  be 
hailed  as  a  blessing. 

The  Philanthropic  Society,  London, 
establisfud  1799,  for  the  bringing  up  in 
religious  principles,  and  to  trade,  the 
children  of  convicted  criminals;  one 
amongst  the  many  peculiarly  Christian 
institutions  of  our  country. 

Lithography  invented,  1800.  Aloys 
Senefelder,  a  German  stage-player,  ob- 
serving that  calcareous  stones  bad  the 
property  of  receiving  greasy  lines,  and, 
by  pressure,  of  transmitting  them  to 
paper,  made  the  experiment  with  ink, 
and  obtained  equally  accurate  impres- 
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sions.  The  stones  made  use  of  are 
chiefly  found  in  Bavaria,  and  their  sur- 
face being  ground  level  with  fine  sand 
until  a  grain  appears,  they  are  sent  to 
the  lithographer,  who,  with  a  greasy 
chalk,  draws  or  writes  on  them  as  he 
would  upon  paper.  The  printer,  be- 
fore striking  off  his  impressions,  throws 
an  acid  solution  over  the  drawings  or 
writings,  to  fix  them  ;  and  5000  copies 
may  then  be  taken  from  them,  before 
they  are  worn.  The  art  is  pow  con- 
stantly applied  to  circular  letters, 
etchings,  &c.  The  Bavarians  assert 
that  their  late  king,  Maximilian,  dis- 
covered the  art,  and  revealed  it  to 
Senefelder. 

Gas-lighting  introduced,  1802.  The 
inflammable  gases  were  known  ori- 
ginally for  their  direful  effects,  rathei 
than  for  their  useful  qualities.  Miners 
were  acquainted  with  two  of  them, 
called  the  choke  damp  and  the  fire 
damp,  long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Koyal  Society  ;  but  Mr.  Murdoch 
was  the  person  who  first  applied  gas  to 
the  purposes  of  illumination.  This 
gentleman,  residing  at  Soho,  near  Bir- 
mingham, covered  the  works  of  Soho, 
on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
peace  of  1802,  with  a  splendour  that 
astonished  the  population  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Early  in  1809, 
Mr.  Clegg,  of  Soho,  communicated 
to  the  society  of  arts  his  plan  of  light- 
ing manufactories  with  gas ;  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  dispute,  a  bill  was 
passed  in  parliament  to  incorporate 
the  London  and  Westminster  gas-light 
and  coke  company.  From  compa- 
rative darkness,  the  metropolis,  on  a 
sudden,  emerged  each  night  into  a 
state  of  brilliant  illumination  ;  while 
nooks  and  alleys,  that  had  never  seen 
even  the  light  of  the  sun,  shared  in 
the  general  lustre.  The  perpetual 
full  moon  of  gas  at  once' extinguished 
the  twinkling  oil-lamps  of  the  parish, 
which,  like  the  lighthouses  of  the 
ocean,  had  acted  as  guides  rather  than 
lights.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Murdoch's 
discovery  has  suppressed  more  vice 
than  the  society  for  the  suppression 
of  vice  itself:  rogues  cannot  bear  the 
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light,  and  have  thus,  by  a  method  si- 
milar to  the  Roman  one,  iwhich  made 
houses  of  ill-character  traiupareniy 
been  routed  from  their  dens.  '  Why' 
says  a  facetious  writer  of  our  day,  *  has 
not  old  Murdoch  his  statue  ?  In  other 
days,  that  statue  would  have  equalled 
the  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  and  the  demi- 
philosopher  would  have  breathed  flame 
like  the  chimera  :  in  the  fabulous  a^es 
before  that,  he  would  have  come  down 
to  us  a  demi-god,  the  rival  of  Prome- 
theus, Hercules,  and  Atlas.  Why  not 
cast  him  in  Achillean  brass,  and 
make  him  breathe  gas  like  the  dragon 
of  VVantley?  Ingrata  Patria — why 
not?'  Oil  and  other  materials  have 
been  of  late  much  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gas ;  but  coal  is  still  the 
staple  commodity;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  gas-lamps  of  London 
alone  consume  not  less  than  40,000 
chaldrons  of  coals  in  the  year.  The 
gas-pipes  of  the  metropolis,  in  1830, 
were  upwards  of  1000  miles  in 
length. 

T/ie  African  Slave  Trade  abolished, 
1807,  by  act  of  parliament,  through 
the  long-continued  ^exertions  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  The  Portuguese  were 
the  first  Europeans  who  embarked 
in  this  traffic,  and  their  example  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish. The  commerce  was  long  che- 
rished by  our  government,  as  a  source 
of  national  and  colonial  wealth  ;  but 
by  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  it 
was  considered,  from  the  commence- 
ment, inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
man,  and  suspected  to  be  carried  on 
by  acts  of  violence.  The  real  facts, 
in  the  main,  weie  these  :  Our  West 
India  colonies  required  labourers  who 
could  bear  the  climate;  Europeans, 
even  with  high  pay,  underwent  the 
toil  with  difficulty ;  many  of  the  sa- 
vage nations  of  Africa  were  known  to 
barter  their  children  for  mere  baubles; 
and  worthless  sea-captains,  who  were 
little  better  than  pirates,  establi.shed  a 
trade  in  human  flesh.  From  fair  pur- 
chases, the  adventurers  proceeded  to 
surprise  and  steal  their  victims,  or  to 
bribe  individuals  of  the  African  race' 


in  so  potent  a  waj^  ma  to  iiidace  tlia 
to  entrap, their  brethren*  and  givetfaai 
up  to  the  iniqaitous  dealen.  Tafas 
in  the  aggregate^  the  conduct  of  Ac 
slave-masters  towards  their  wreldMd 
dependants  was  mild  and  meicifid; 
and  it  is  a  foot  that,  in  the  r^gok 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the 
Africans  were  better  off  in  their  ei- 
slaved  than  in  their  natural  stall; 
while  there  could  be  no  secoritjof 
life  in  countries  where,  on  all  occuiosi 
of  public  rejoicing,  hunaan  blood  is 
freely  shed.  But  it  had  become  deir 
to  reasoning  men,  who  claimed  to  be 
called  Christians,  that,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  no  one  has  a  right  to  feis 
upon  another,  and  compel  him  ts 
labour  for  his  subsistence;  and  is 
independent  communities  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  same  relation  tbat 
individuals  do  in  a  slate  of  nature,  lo 
cannot  there  exist  a  right  in  one  state 
to  carry  off  by  force,  or  entice  by 
fraud,  the  subjects  of  any  other  coin- 
munity,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
them  to  servitude. 

Steel  Engravings  1810.  Mr.  Dyer, 
an  American  merchant  residing  in 
London,  obtained  a  patent  this  year 
for  an  improved  method  of  using 
plates  and  presses,  the  principles  « 
which  had  been  communicated  to  bim 
by  Mr.  Jacob  Peikins,  also  an  Ame- 
rican, who  soon  after  became  ce)e> 
bra  ted  in  England  for  what  is  called 
roller-press  printing,  by  hardened  steel 
plates.  In  engraving  by  copper^plttes, 
the  lines  become  speedily  wora ;  and 
if  many  impressions  are  to  be  thrown 
off,  the  plate  requires  frequent  re- 
touching, and  even  then  the  latter  im- 
pressions are  inferior.  Engraving  by 
pressure  has  obviated  this  difficulty. 
An  engraving  is  first  made  upon  9W 
steel,  which  is  hardened  by  a  peculiar 
process.  A  cylinder  of  soft  steel  is 
now  made  to  roll  slowly  backward  and 
forward  over  it,  thus  receiving  the  de- 
sign,— but  in  relief,  l^his  is,  in  its 
turn,  hardened  without  injury  ;  and  if 
it  be  slowly  rolled  to  and  fro,  witb 
strong  pressure,  on  successive  plates 
of  copper,  it  will  imprint  on  a  tkomtand 
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of  them  a  perfect  fac-siraile  of  the  ori- 
ginal steel  engraving  frora  iwhich  it 
resulted.  Thus  the  number  of  copies 
producible  from  the  same  design,  is 
multiplied  a  thousand-fold.  But  even 
this  is  very  far  short  of  the  limits  to 
which  this  process  maybe  extended. 
The  hardened  steel  roller,  bearing  the 
design  upon  it  in  relief,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  few  of  its  first  im- 
pressions upon  plates  oi  soft  steel,  and 
these,  being  hardened,  become  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  original  engraving, 
and  may  in  their  turn  be  made  the 
parents  of  other  rollers,  each  generat- 
mg  copper-plates  like  their  prototype. 
Seeing  that  the  engraving  on  copper 
could  hardly  afford  20,000  copies, 
the  engravers  were  naturally  at  first 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  preparing  a 
steel  plate  that  would  at  least  afford 
ten  times  that  number  of  impressions. 
But  this  circumstance,  by  enabling  the 
booksellers  to  produce  highly  embel- 
lished woiks  at  low  prices,  induced 
the  public  to  take  oft'  large  impres- 
sions, and  has  increased  ten-fold  the 
business  of  the  engravers,  and  fifty-fold 
that  of  the  old  copper-plate-printers. 

Phrenology  first  promuhaled,  1810. 
Erigena,  who  lived  in  die  time  of 
Alfred,  has,  in  his  work  *  De  Divi- 
sione  Naturae/  given  the  figure  of  a 
skull  with  the  places  marked  as  the 
residence  of  six  properties  of  the  hu- 
man mind  ;  and  naming  thpsp,  as  ho 
does,  imaginativa,  cogitativa,  estima- 
tiva,  &c.,  we  may  presume  that  Dr. 
Gall,  a  German,  who  in  1810  pub- 
lished at  Paris  his  system  of  cranio- 
logy,  thence  boriowed  at  least  his 
peculiar  phraseology.  Craniology,  or 
the  science  of  the  skull,  has  now  re- 
ceived the  more  definite  title  of  Phre- 
nology, or  the  science  of  mind ;  and 
although  Dr.  Gall  was  its  founder, 
Dr.  Spurzheim  became  his  so  able 
auxiliary,  as  to  be  regarded  in  the  like 
light.  Considering  the  outward  form 
of  the  human  skull,  in  an  adult,  to  be 
an  index  of  the  mind  of  the  individual, 
these  gentlemen  divided  the  head  iAto 
thirty-three  compartments*  assigning 
to  each  its  peculiar  power.      These 
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divisions  take  the  name  of  organs,  and, 
according  to  their  iodications,  are 
called  the  organ  of  amativeness,  of. 
philoprogenitiveness,  destructiveness, 
&c. ;  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that 
the  phrenologist  makes  them  the  origin 
of  both  virtues  and  vices, — destruc- 
tiveness,  for  example,  being  in  its  use^ 
the  removal  of  obstacles  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  evil ;  in  its  abusff  cruelty 
and  murder.  Since  the  science  seemed 
not  only  to  strike  at  the  root  of  free- 
will, but  to  call  in  question  the  bene- 
volence of  the  Deity,  it  had  at  first, 
and  still  continues  to  have,  many  op- 
ponents ;  and  as  no  practical  good  is 
likely  to  result  from  its  cultivation, 
few  need  lament,  if,  like  the  kindred 
system  of  Lavaier,  it  should  fall  into 
disrepute. 

Steam-boats  first  used  in  England f. 
1811.  Although  JVIr.  FIuU  made  an 
experiment  in  1736  with  steam-boats, 
it  was  not  until  1807  that  the  Ameri- 
cans proved  their  safety  and  service. 
The  merit  of  constructing  them  is  due 
to  Mr.  Bell  of  Glasgow,  who  sent  his 
model  to  America,  and  who  built  the 
Comet,  1811,  the  first  practical  steam- 
boat in  £urope,  to  navigate  the  Clyde. 
Subsequent  yeara  have  wrought  innu- 
merable improvements  in  the  machi- 
nery, iron  being  often  used  in  lieu  of 
wood  ;  and  from  navigating  canals  and 
rivers,  they  have  been  put  forth  to 
plough  th«  great  deep.  The  adir^nlage 
of  steam,  as  applied  to  navigation,  con- 
sists in  the  ability  of  a  steam-vessel  to 
proceed  during  calms,  at  which  periods 
the  sail-ship,  depending  upon  the  wind 
for  impetus,  is  powerless. 

National  Education  commenced  in 
England  1811.  For  many  years  pre- 
viously, a  quaker  named  Lancaster  had 
attempted  the  education  of  poor  chil- 
dren on  an  enlarged  scale,  by  certain 
mechanical  means ;  and  as  the  plan 
was  spreading,  and  left  out  religious 
principles,  some  members  of  the  church 
of  England  commenced  a  mode  of 
tuition  of  a  more  hopeful  kind,  which 
has  now  become  a  national  afiair,  few 
parishes  in  the  kingdom  being  without 
their  national  school.     Dr.  Bell,  who 
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had  superintended  similar  establish- 
ments at  Madras,  became  the  setter  off 
of  the  first  one  in  England,  at  Lam- 
beth. Subsequently  have  been  founded 
what  are  called  '  infant  schools/  which 
undertake  the  care  of  children  from 
the  age  of  two  years,  and  thus  prepare 
them  for  tlie  national  ones. 

Nearly  thirty  years  have  passed,  and 
the  problem  is  by  no  means  solved, 
whether  the  indiscriminate  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes  be  the  road  to  na- 
tional prosperity.  That  guilt  has  not 
diminished  in  amount  since  the  spread 
of  book-knowledge  is  clear  enough,  on 
viewing  the  returns  of  the  number  of 
culprits  annually  committed  to  prison 
in  England  and  Wales.  Crimes  of  an 
open  and  atrocious  character,  those  of 
mere  violence  and  force,  have  diminish- 
ed in  frequency  ;  but  offences  of  fraud 
and  furtive  pillage  have  become  more 
prevalent  than  ever.  We  hear  no  more 
of  highway  robbery ;  but  forgery,  em- 
bezzlement, and  the  robbery  of  masters 
by  their  servants,  are  matters  of  every- 
day occurrence.  Whether  or  not  the 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  merely  shifted  delinquency 
from  one  class  of  iniquity  to  another, 
and  supplanted  the  v?ickedness  of 
brute  courage  by  the  more  insidious 
manoeuvres  of  polished  cunning,  is  a 
question  that  a  more  lengthened  ex- 
perience of  the  national  system  of  edu- 
catiuii  uiuM  decide  :  ll  Is  enough  to 
say,  that  it  behoves  all  who  have  the 
good  of  their  country  at  heart,  to  con- 
sider well  what  sort  of  education  they 
give  the  children  of  the  poor.  All  may 
be  well  if  the  boys  be  prepared  to 
make  good  artisans,  constables,  over- 
seers, and  jurymen,  and  the  girls  to 
become  good  housemaids,  washer- 
women, and  plain  needle- women ;  most 
solemn  care  being  taken  that  each  be 
well  grounded  in  religious  faith  and 
principle,  and  duly  impressed  with  the 
awful  responsibility  of  an  oath.  In- 
hux  schools  have  been  seen  to  produce 
very  beneficial  effects  upon  the  charac- 
ter, when  properly  conducted.  They 
have  obviously  corrected  many  a  moral 
defect,  which,  through  the  negligence 


of  poor  parents^  would  have  become  as 
ineradicable  vice  ;  while  they  hafe,  u 
the  same  time,  fonned  the  temper,  and 
originated  habits  of  application  and  obe 
dience,  that  have  been  found  liogi- 
larly    favourable    to  the    subsequfiat 

Caress  of  the  childreo,  whether  b 
k-leaming  at  the  maturer  schooh, 
or  in  gaining  a  kDowledge  of  ioiK 
useful  art  in  the  world. 

Vauxhall  Bridge  Jaunded  1813,  bf 
prince  Charles  of  Brunswick,  and  oob- 
pleted  in  1816.  It  was  at  first  called 
the  Brunswick-bridge ;  and  the  coit 
was  300,000/.  It  is  a  light  and  ek- 
gant  structure,  having  nine  arcbeifl' 
cast  iron,  each  of  seventy-eight  fert 
span:  and  the  whole  length  is  809 
feet. 

77ie  Safeftf  Lamp  invented  1815. 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  during  a  leogtb- 
ened  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  *  &»> 
damp*  in  coal-mines,  which  occasioBi 
terrible  explosions,  accompanied  ofteo 
with  great  loss  of  life*  discovered  dat 
if  a  lamp  or  candle  he  surrounded  with 
wire  gauze,  or  with  metallic  pbla» 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes, 
though  the  gas  or  fire-damp  mj 
explode  within,  it  will  not  inftuse 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  without 
Upon  this  principle  he  formed  ike 
safety-lamp;  and  it  has  completely 
answered  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
the  inventor.  The  saving  of  bomaa 
lif«  •fieoiod  by  this  providential  dih 
covery  has  been  great  indeed  is 
amount;  and  if  monuments  of  ham 
and  marble  are  at  all  due  to  mts^ 
perishable  renown,  the  gratefal  cooa- 
trymen  of  Davy,  and  the  civihad 
world  at  large,  might  aid,  without  t 
blush,  in  perpetuating  his  honoaied 
name. 

Waterloo  Bridge  completed  1817. 
It  is  longer  than  any  other  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  and  is  perfecti^ 
level.  Tlie  cost  exceeded  a  millioD 
sterling';  and  from  its  stability,  it  is 
calculated  to  remain  a  monument  of 
architectural  beauty  and  simplicity  to 
remote  ages.  It  has  nine  elliptidl 
arches,  each  of  120  feet  span  ;  and  is 
forty-two  feet  broad,   ana   1243  fett 
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long.  It  was  projected  as  the  Strand - 
bridge,  when  begun  in  1811 ;  but  the 
victory  of  Waterloo^  before  its  com- 
pletion, and  its  formal  opening  by  the  I 
conqueror  in  person,  occasioned  the 
change  of  name. 

Savings*-banks  established  1817. 
Many  charitable  individuiils  had  in- 
duced certain  among  the  labouring 
classes  to  put  by  weekly  a  small  por- 
tion of  their  earnings,  as  a  provision  for 
declining  years ;  and  had  fixed  upon 
secure  depositories  for  such  savings. 
In  1817  the  plan  was  thought  worthy 
of  (parliamentary  notice;  and  a  law  was 

{)assed,  the  better  to  preserve  these  col- 
ections  for  the  ultimate  beneht  of  the 
depositors,  whereby  government  secu- 
rity was  given,  and  a  fair  interest  aU 
lowed.  When,  therefore,  the  trustees 
of  any  savings'-bank  receive  50/.  they 
must  pay  it  into  the  national  fund,  and 
receive,  in  lieu,  from  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt,  a  debenture  bearing  interest 
3/.  16s.  O^d,  per  cent,  per  year,  and  al- 
low to  the  de|>ositors  an  interest  of  2^. 
per  day,  or  3/.  8s.  5\d,  per  cent,  per 
year,  taking  the  balance  to  themselves 
for  the  expenses  of  the  bank,  viz.  one 
farthing  per  cent,  per  day.  The  trustees 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  deposits 
from  any  whose  previous  deposits  have 
amounted  to  150/.;  and  when  the  ba- 
lance due  to  any  one  depositor  amounts 
with  interest  to  200/.,  no  further  in- 
terest is  to  be  allowed.  Persons  are 
not  allowed  to  subscribe  into  more 
than  one  savings'- bank  at  a  time.  The 
total  number  of  these  banks  in  Eng- 


land, Wales,  and  Ireland  (for  Scot- 
land seems  to  be  content  with  the  in- 
terest given  on  small  deposits  by 
private  bankers),  was  recently  500, 
with  funds  amounting  to  sixteen  mil- 
lions sterling. 

Southwark  Bridge  completed,  1819. 
It  is  a  magnificent  structure  of  cast- 
iron,  with  stone  piers,  designed  by  Mr. 
Rennie,  and  consists  of  three  arches, 
the  centre  one  having  a  span  of  240 
feet.  The  bridge  and  the  approaches 
cost  800,000/.  with  a  weight  of  iron  of 
5780  tons ;  being  one  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous works  ever  formed  of  such 
materials. 

The  Life-boat  invented  1790.  This 
was  the  production  of  Mr.  Grealhead ; 
and  the  vessel,  so  important  in  cases 
of  shipwreck,  can  neither  be  upset  nor 
sunk,  will  row  both  ways,  and  is 
thirty  feet  long  and  ten  broad. — Gal- 
vanism discovered,  1791. — The  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum  founded  1792,  near 
London,  for  the  education  of  youth  of 
both  sexes,  so  afflicted. — The  TelC' 
graph  invented  1793,  by  M.  Chappe, 
a  Irenchman,  or  at  least  first  used 
by  his  recommendation,  as  a  na- 
tional mode  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence.— The  New  London  Docks 
founded  iQOO^  for  merchant  shipping 
chiefly  trading  throughout  Europe. 
The  West  India  Docks  were  opened  in 
iar)9,  and  tho  £aat  India  in  1806.— 
The  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea,  found- 
ed 1801,  by  the  duke  of  York,  for  the 
education  of  1000  boys  and  girls, 
children  of  soldiers,  orphans,  or  whose 
fathers  are  serving  on  foreign  stations. 


CHIEF   BATTLES. 


Bunker's  Hill,  1775,  the  first  pitched 
battle  between  the  American  insur- 
gents and  the  king's  troops  ;  the  Ame- 
ricans were  defeated,  but  the  English 
lost  226  killed,  and  had  800  wounded. 
—  For/c  7c«;n,1781.  Earl  Comwallis, 
the  English  general,  was  here  sur- 
rounded by  the  force  of  general  Wash- 
ington, and  compelled  to  surrender  with 
his  whole  army,  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
an  event  which  led  to  the  recognition 
by  Britain  of  American  independence. 


— Lord  Howe^s  Victory,  1794,  hap- 
pened on  the  1st  of  June,  in  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  1000  miles  from  the  coast 
of  France ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  that 
series  of  triumphs  which  eventually 
extinguished  the  French  navy,  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  Villaret-Joyeuse 
was  the  French  admiral. — Nile,  1798, 
gained  by  the  immortal  Nelson  over 
the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Brueys, 
in  Aboukirbay. — Seringapatam,  1799. 
This  capital  of  the  Mysore  country,  in 
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Hindustan,  was  taken  by  general  Har-  | 
lis,  and  the  body  of  Tippoo  Sultaun  i 
was  found  under  heaps  of  slain  at  one  ■ 
of  the  gates. — 3fare/igo  in  Italy,  1800, 
between  Napoleon,  and  the  Austrians 
under  Melas  ;  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated,  with  the  loss  of  15,000  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  I 
— AuslcrlitZf  in  Moravia,  1805,  gained  | 
by  Napoleon  against  the  emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia  in  person ;  a  con- 
test as  sanguinary  as  any  in  the  annals 
of  civilized  nations.  The  league  which 
had  been  formed  to  check  the  ambiti- 
ous progress  of  the  French  despot,  was 
thus  effectually  dissolved. — Tni/aigar, 
1805.  Tliis  was  fought  off  the  cape  of 
that  name  in  Spain,  when  the  gallant 
Nelson  totally  defeated  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  the 
command  of  admiral  \  illeneuve,  who, 
with  two  Spanish  admirals,  was  made 
prisoner,  do  great  a  victory,  however, 
was  purchased  at  the  price  of  the  illus- 
trious Nelson's  life— Jena,  1806,  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia; wherein  the  lafer  was  defeated, 
and  his  general,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, mortally  wounded.  The  duke 
implored  of  the  conqueror  that  he 
might  die  in  Brunswick  ;  but  his  re- 
quest was  treated  with  scorn,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  led  to  the  devoted 
hostility  of  his  son,  the  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Oels,  to  the  person  of  the  Ficnch 
usurper. — A/iaic/a,  1B06«  gained  by  ge- 
neral Sir  John  Stuart  and  the  English, 
over  double  the  number  of  French, 
commanded  by  general  ]{egnier,  in 
Calabria,  South  Italy. — Fried/and, 
1807.  Buonaparte  in  this  (in  Prussia) 
defeated  the  Russians  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit  was 
the  result. — Corunna^  I8O9,  gained  by 
the  excellent  general  Sir  John  Moore^ 
though  at  the  expense  of  his  own  valu- 
able  life,  while  retreating  to  his  ships 
before  the  French. — Leipsic^  1813, 
fought  by  Napoleon  against  the  allied 
armies  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
Uie  French  having  180,000,  and  the 
allies  300,000.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
Germans  rose  en  masse  on  this  occa- 
tion«  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  mo- 


dern  Charlennagne :  and,  under  tjCi 
circumstances,  few  nations  have  fr^ 
succumbed  even  to  a  foe  iucompaniit 
superior  in  number.  The  emper?:^ 
Russia,  the  kin^  of  Prussia,  aDdB(^ 
nadotte,  since  king  of  S\«eden,6m£rA  i 
the  city,  when  victory  bad  detenai:*: 
for  them,  by  three  different  gain,  ^^.t 
occasioning  a  loss  to  the  French: 
80,000  men,  and  150  pieces  of  caci.r. 
The  issue  was  the  freedom  of  GeriLr: 
and  the  march  of  the  allies  to  Pi-j- 
to  dethrone  Napoleon. 

Waterloo,    1815.     On  the  16^  J 
June,  Napuleoii,  advancing  from  Fir; 
attacked    marshal     Blucher   aiid  ^ 
Prussian  forces  at    Ligny,  and  iw* 
them;    while    another  party   of  tt 
French    contended  on   the  sa!K  (iij 
at  (^uatre  Bnis,  against  the  Brun««i^ 
corps,  and  were  driven  from  ihefiei 
though  not    without    the   fall  of  ^ 
brave  duke  who  led  his  troops  toac'it 
On  the  17th  a  deluge  of  rain  fell;  u-- 
on  the  18th  the  duke  of  Wellirgic:- 
having  chosen  his  ground  on  the  pks 
of  VVateiloOy  near  Brussels,  gave  Uts 
to  the  enemy.     It  was  the  first  occa- 
sion on  which  the  two  greatest gene.'ii 
of  the  age  had  met  in  personal  coa- 
mand  of  their  respective  forces.    Na- 
poleon had  75,000  on  the  field,  »i 
the  duke   70,000;    the    former  i»«« 
wholly  F~ench,  and,  under  their  id(i 
felt  assured  that  victory  would  cam 
their  eilbrts ;  while  the  positive  nsa- 
ber  of  Britiiih  soldiers  was  but  33,000, 
including  the  German  legion  ;  tbeitf 
being  composed   of  Belgian,  Dotd, 
and  Nassau  troops,  and  16,000  oat  cf 
the  70,000 never  acting  on  the  field, list 
remaining  stationed  all  day  near  BaL 
to  cover  tlie  approach  to  Brussels.  1^ 
duke's  plan  was  to  act  on  the  defei>- 
sive;  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the 
most  experienced   miliury  men,  ihn 
the  strategy  he  displayed  on  this  ne* 
morable  day  has  placed  him  higbeft 
on  the  roll  of  modem  warrion.    It 
has  always  been  allowed  that  to  act 
on  the  defensive  requires  more  tact, 
talent,  and  technical  knowledge,  tku 
the  assault,  the  coup-de-roain,  and  all 
other  modes  of  attack,  in  war:  tlul 
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Napoleon  was  never  surpassed  in  the 
latter  description  of  contest  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  and  it  adds  a  laurel  to 
the  brow  of  our  own  Wellington   to 
reflect  that,  on  the  field  of  Wateiloo, 
all  the  energies  of  his  opponent's  mas- 
ter-mind were  aroused  to  baffle  him  ; 
and  that,  though  put  into  every  form 
of  action  against  him  which  consum- 
mate skill  could  suggest,  they  availed 
not.     The  cool  intrepidity  and  clear- 
sightedness of  the  duke  totally  frus- 
trated every  manoeuvre  of  Napoleon ; 
and  the  last  fruitless  effort  of  the  latter 
to  break  the  English  line,  by  an  attack 
of  his  guards  in  two  columns,  before 
the  Prussians  could  advance  to  give 
aid,  convinced  him  at  once  of  the  high 
state  of  British  military  discipline.  The 
two  columns  were  received  with  a  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  still   more 
tremendous,  lasting,  and  destructive, 
than  any  that  had,  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the    day,    repelled    similar  assaults : 
they  attempted    to  deploy ;   but,  in 
so   doing,   became   confused,  and   at 
last   gave    way.       It    was    at    that 
instant   that   Napoleon,   posted  on   a 
height,  and  following  through  a  spy- 
glass the  movements  of  his  favourite 
guards,   turned  pale,  and  exclaimed, 
*  They   are  mixed   together !     All   is 
lost !'  and  galloped  off  the  field.  It  has 
been  observed,  that  this  famous  con- 
test, to  be  rightly  understood,  should 
be  regarded  as  a  battle  fought  by  the 
right  wing  of  an  army,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  position  till  the  ar- 
rival of  its  left  should  render  victory 
certain.     Till    the   approach  of    the 
Prussians,   thetefore,    the   battle  was 
purely  defensive,  without  preventing 
offensive  operations,  as  far  as  charges 
of  cavalry  and    infantry  may  be   so 
termed  :  it  precluded  all  attempts  to 
follow  up  partial  success.     It  was,  in 
fact,  a  holding  fast  of  ground  ;  which, 
if  successful,  could  not  fail  of  leading 
to  the  most  splendid  results,  the  mo- 
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ment  the  flank  movement  should  take 
effect.  The  two  great  leaders  who  thus, 
on  this  memorable  day,  respectively 
closed  a  military  career,  that  will  long 
remain  the  wonder  of  future  genera- 
tions, were  bom  within  three  months 
of  each  other;  the  illustrious  duke  in 
May,  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in 
August,  of  the  year  1769.  This  im- 
portant victory  was  gained  on  the  same 
day  that  king  John  signed  Magna 
Charta,  1215 — six  exact  centuries  after 
that  memorable  event. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey.  1757, 
Mustapha  III.;  1774,  AchraetlV.; 
1789,  Selira  III.;  1807,  Mustapha 
IV.;  1808,  Mahmoud  II.  Popes, 
1758,  Clement  XIII. ;  1769,  Clement 
XIV.;  1775,  Pius  VI.;  1800,  Pius 
VII.  France,  1715,  Louis  XV.; 
1774,  Louis  XVI.;  1793,  Louis  XVII. 
then  Republic  ;  1799,  Napoleon  Con- 
sul; 1804,  Napoleon  Emperor;  1814, 
Louis  XVIII.  Ruma,  1741,  Eli- 
zabeth; 1762,  Peter  III.;  1762, 
Catherine  II. ;  1795,  PauH.;  1801, 
Alexander.      Sweden.      1751,  Adol- 

fhus  Frederick ;  1771,  Gustavus 
II. ;  1792,  Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.; 
1809,  Charles  XIIL;  1818,  Charles 
XIV.  Portugal.  1750,  Joseph  I. ; 
1777,  Don  Pedro  III.  and  Maria; 
1786,  Maria  alone;  1800,  John  re- 
gent; 1816,  John  VI.  Spain.  1759, 
Charles  III.;  1788,  Charles  IV.; 
1808,  Ferdinand  VII.  Germany. 
1745,  Francis  I.  of  Lorraine  and 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria;  1765,  Jo- 
seph II. ;  1790,  Leopold  IL ;  1792, 
Francis  II.,  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror of  Austria  1804.  Poland.  1733, 
Frederick  Augustus  II. ;  1764,  Sta- 
nislaus Augustus  Poniatowski ;  1773, 
Divided  between  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Germany.  Prussia.  1740,  Frederick 
II.;  1786,  Frederick  IIL ;  1797, 
Frederick  IV.  Denmark.  1746, 
Frederick  V. ;  1766,  Christiern  VIL; 
1808,  Frederick  VI. 
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SECTION    IV. 

THE  REIGN  OF  GEORGE  IV. 

1820  TO  1830—10  YEARS. 

Personal  History.  George  I V^.  was  (he  eldest  son  and  child  of  Geoi^e  IIl^ 
and  was  born  at  St.  James's  London,  August  12,  1762.  Flis  principal  tutoe 
were  Archbishop  Markham  and  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson  ;  and  though  he  becoe 
not  a  sound  classical  scholar,  he  acquired  his  own  tongue,  so  as  to  write  aod 
speak  it  with  an  elegance  and  purity  seldom  surpassed.  French  he  spoke «i}l 
fluency,  and  German  with  tolerable  ease :  while  grace  and  dignity  m» 
observable  in  all  his  actions  during  youth.  In  after  life,  do  one  could  timi 
compliment  with  greater  neatness,  or  give  more  value  to  a  friendly  act,  bjik 
mode  of  announcing  it,  than  he.  Unhappily  he  formed  connexions  earlvywbkk 
led  him  into  habits  of  improvidence  and  immorality  ;  but  as  he  grew  oldo,  the 
prize-ring,  the  race-course,  and  bull-bailing,  were  thrown  aside  ;  and  hisoaF 
riage  with  his  cousin,  the  princess  of  Brunswick,  1795,  was  hailed  byAe 
nation  as  a  propitious  event.  Few  unions,  however,  have  been  attended  witl^ 
a  more  lamentable  series  of  consequences.  By  his  consort  he  had  only  one 
child,  a  daughter,  born  in  1796,  the  amiable  princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  wbo. 
soon  after  her  maniage  with  Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  now  king  oi 
Belgium,  was  carried  to  the  grave  1817.  It  was  in  1811,  upon  thed^ 
ration  of  his  medical  attendants  that  his  veneitible  parent  was  again  unabkto 
attend  to  state  affairs,  that  the  piince  of  Wales  was  appointed  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  certain  limitations  for  one  year.  When  the  period  of 
these  restrictions  had  expired,  and  tlie  prince  became  invested  with  the  cots* 
pletc  authority  of  a  sovereign,  it  was  expected  that  a  change  of  administritioB 
would  take  place,  and  that  the  tory  ministry  under  Mr.  Perceval  would  be 
superseded  by  a  whig  one.  Tlie  Regent,  however,  declared  himself  nttsfied 
with  the  honourable  views  of  his  father's  advisers,  and  kept  them  ;  and  when 
Mr.  Perceval,  in  that  same  year,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  a  new 
cabinet  of  the  same  cast  was  formed,  having  the  earl  of  Liverpool  at  its  hew!- 
To  the  end  of  the  regency,  and  during  his  subsequent  reign,  George  IV.  dis- 
played his  attachment  to  tory  principles,  a  circumstance  which  was  thought 
strange,  when  his  early  friendbhips,  almost  exclusively  amongst  the  opposite 
party^  were  remembered.  The  following  sum  of  his  character  was  written  by 
one  who  posse.^sed  the  means  of  knowing  it:  *  His  disposition  was  marked  by 
strong  feelings,  both  of  kindness  and  resentment;  his  memory  was  tenadoosof 
the  sense  of  injury ;  he  was  deficient  in  that  magnanimity  which  is  swift  to 
forget  the  occasion  of  displeasure  ;  he  was  affable  and  familiar  in  his  wldresSf 
and  fond  of  facetious  intercourse  with  those  who  were  honoured  with  his 
personal  intimacy.  But  he  was  jealous  of  his  dignity  beyond  what  so  exalted 
a  station  required  ;  and  to  any  thoughtless  violation  of  personal  respect,  efeo 
in  moments  when  he  appeared  to  lay  aside  the  formal  distinctions  of  rank,  be 
was  sensitive  in  the  extreme.  He  had  a  heart  feelingly  alive  to  the  clainif  d 
humanity,  a  benevolence  truly  munificent,  and  a  hand  *open  as  day  to  melting 
charity  V  His  fine  taste  led  him  to  patronize  the  arts  which  embellish  lifei 
more  than  any  British  sovereign  since  the  days  of  the  first  Charles ;  and  he  was 
the  steady  patron  of  literature  and  the  learned.     His  love  of  architectutal  dii- 
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play,^  though  indulging  in  what  was  rather  curious  than  correct,  was  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  grandeur  and  splendid  improvement,  as  the  streets  and 
buildings  wiiich  he  caused  to  be  erected  abundantly  prove.'  Although  he 
could  not  realize  the  boast  of  Augustus,  that  '  he  found  the  metropolis  of 
brick,  and  left  it  of  marble/  yet,  under  his  auspices,  a  great  part  of  London 
underwent  a  transformation  quite  as  unexpected,  and  nearly  as  beautiful.  In 
person,  George  IV.  was  of  a  commanding  figure  ;  his  countenance  resembled 
that  of  his  mother  in  its  general  lineaments,  and  there  was  a  dignity,  combined 
with  a  softness  in  his  eye,  which  gave  an  attractive  expression  to  his  whole 
face.  Latterly  he  became  extremely  corpulent ;  but  he  was  nevertheless 
active,  and  scrupulously  attentive  to  his  dress,  and  maintained  the  same  ele- 
gant carriage  which  had  so  distinguished  him  in  youth.  It  should  not  be 
omitted  that  the  town  of  Brighton  owes  its  celebrity  and  prosperity  almost 
entirely  to  this  sovereign,  who  spent  the  best  period  of  his  life  in  constructing 
and  altering  his  celebrated  palace  there ;  during  which  bis  court,  decidedly  the 
most  splendid  and  liberal  in  Europe,  resided  in  the  place  for  many  months 
each  year,  and  so  raised  it,  from  the  grade  of  a  mere  bathing-place,  to 
the  rank  of  a  Bist-rate  town,  with  tlie  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

Political  Jlisiory,  Tlie  prince  of  Wales  had  for  so  many  years  conducted 
the  state  for  his  venerable  parent,  that  when  he  became  king  de  jure,  no  poli- 
tical change  of  any  description  took  place.  A  great  deal  of  discontent,  bow- 
ever,  had  been  manifested  by  the  lower  orders  during  the  latter  years  of  the 
regency,  arising  from  the  stagnation  in  business  of  every  description,  conse- 
quent upon  the  close  of  so  lengthened  a  war ;  and  the  monarch  was  scarcely 
seated  on  his  throne,  when  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  his  ministers  at  a  cabinet* 
dinner  was  detected.  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  formerly  tried  for  treason, 
collected  a  gang  of  desperate  fellows  in  Cato-street,  who  were  to  march  to 
lord  Harrowby's,  and  throw  hand-grenades  into  the  dining-room ;  but  a  spy 
revealed  the  plot,  just  in  time  to  save  the  party  from  destruction.  The  fer- 
ment occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  so  atrocious  a  design,  at  length  subsided, 
and  preparations  were  making  for  the  coronation  of  the  king,  when  his  consort, 
who  had  been  separated  from  him  soon  after  their  marriage,  returned  from 
abroad,  and  demanded  a  participation  in  his  honours  as  her  just  right. 

It  must  here  be  stated  that,  some  years  subsequently  to  the  separation  in 
question,  the  conduct  of  the  princess  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  secret 
investigation,  which,  after  a  tedious  and  disgusting  inquiry,  eirded  in  her 
acquittal.  She  then  left  England,  and  travelled  to  Syria,  ultimately  taking  up 
her  abode  in  the  Austrian  states  of  Italy;  where  her  intimacy  with  a  man 
named  Bergami,  whom  she  had  raised  from  the  post  of  courier  to  that  of 
chamberlain,  gave  rise  to  fresh  assauhs  upon  her  fame,  and  caused  the  sending 
out  of  a  commission  of  lawyers,  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case  at  Milan. 
It  was  on  the  5th  of  June,  1820,  that,  calling  upon  the  British  nation  to 
support  her  claims,  queen  Caroline  landed  at  Dover ;  and  on  the  very  day  of 
her  arrival  in  London,  which  took  place  with  no  small  popular  excitement,  a 
message  was  sent  to  both  bouses  of  parliament,  requesting  that  her  conduct 
while  in  Italy  should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry.  A  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  was  soon  aAer  introduced  into  the  house  of  lords,  to  deprive  her  of 
her  rights  and  dignities  as  queen,  and  to  divorce  her  from  her  husband ;  her 
name  having  been  previously  omitted  in  the  church  service,  and  all  foreign 

*  The  fire  orders  of  Gredan  architecture,  which  the  Roman  architect  VitmTias  hat 
the  credit  of  having  matt  than  established,  were  the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite. 
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powers  having  refused  her  the  honours  due  to  the  rank  she  claimed.  T^ 
trial  soon  began;  and  after  a  duration  of  more  than  six  weeks,  the  roinistss, 
who  brought  in  the  bill,  could  only  command  a  majority  ofniney  so  thatther. 
with  the  usual  policy,  abandoned  it  On  the  29th  of  November,  the  qoes 
went  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  return  thanks  for  the  result  of  the  tiial ;  aad 
she  was  escorted  back  to  Brandenburg-^ouse,  Hammersmitli,  her  resideoa 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  persons  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  in  carriages;  and 
indeed  daily  from  this  period,  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders,  and  of  the 
mechanical  portion  of  the  metropolis,  flocked  to  the  same  spot  with  cod> 
gratulatory  addresses,  and  other  tokens  of  an  interest  in  her  cause. 

The  coronation  of  the  king  was  thus  delayed  until  the  following  year;  and 
as  it  was  fully  resolved  to  prevent  the  queen's  participation  in  the  ceremonial, 
nothing  short  of  a  popular  commotion  was  looked  for.  But  the  ceremony  vai 
at  length  performed,  July  19ih,  1821,  without  interrupt ioo  :  the  queen,  indeed, 
was  so  indiscreet  as  to  present  herself  at  the  doors  of  Westminster-abbey,  and 
was  refused  admittance,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  tlie  circumstance  by  tbe 
spectators,  and  her  majesty  returned  to  Hammersmith  to  brood  over  bef 
disappointment.  The  excitement  occasioned  by  occurrences  such  as  haie 
been  named,  necessarily  affected  the  unhappy  princess's  health  :  while  at  tk 
theatre  in  the  beginning  of  August,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  bilious 
attack,  and  on  the  7lh  of  that  month  expired,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  her  remaios, 
in  compliance  with  her  dying  request,  being  removedTor  interment  toBrunswid. 
Tlie  transference  of  the  corpse  to  the  place  of  embarkation  was  attended  with 
the  loss  of  several  lives  :  the  mob  compelled  the  bearers  to  pass  through  the 
city,  while  the  military  endeavoured  to  turn  the  procession  in  a  diflexent 
direction,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  government :  the  consequence  was  of 
course  a  conflict. 

The  king  was  on  his  way  to  visit  Ireland,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his 
consort's  death :  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people  of  that  island,  he  did  not  turn 
back,  but,  arriving  in  Dublin,  was  received  with  every  expression  of  loyalty, 
a  countless  multitude  rending  the  air  with  their  acclamations,  and  decUriog 
he  was  the  first  English  sovereign  who  had  landed  on  their  shores  withoat 
hostile  intentions.  Shortly  after  his  return,  the  king  made  an  excursion  to 
Hanover,  the  cradle  of  his  race;  and  in  the  following  year,  1822,  paid  a 
similar  visit  to  Scotland.  The  profound  peace  which  had  now  succeeded  ooe 
of  the  most  momentous  and  protracted  wars  on  record,  was  marked  by  the 
usual  natural  consequences  of  such  a  transition.  Employments  were  bard  to 
be  found  for  a  disbanded  army,  the  vast  national  debt  required  an  immense 
taxation  to  pay  its  interest,  agricultural  produce  fell  in  value  from  sevenl 
causes,  rents  were  with  difficulty  collected,  and  the  famine  aud  distress  in 
Ireland  brought  on  a  pestilential  disease,  which  was  alone  checked  by  the 
generous  subscriptions  of  the  English.  The  foundation  too  was  laying  (or 
very  serious  losses  amongst  monied  men  ;  for  as  capital  could  be  employed  in 
nothing  advantageous,  a  species  of  hoarding  and  gathering  in  began  to  take 
place,  which,  being  totally  in  opposition  to  the  usual  spirit  of  a  great  com- 
mercial country,  was  likely  to  be  as  suddenly  abandoned  as  it  had  been  com- 
menced, whenever  a  sufficient  temptation  to  speculate  on  a  larj^e  scale  shouM 
offer.  Two  years  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  no  inducement  powerful  enough  was 
presented ;  but  before  we  speak  of  the  issue,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  a 
few  previous  occurrences.  Lord  Londonderry,  secretary  for  foreign  aSain, 
having  destro}e(l  himself  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  while  the  king  was  in  Scotland, 
Mr.  Ounnins  was  appointed  to  succeed  him ;  and  when  *  the  holy  alliance' 
had  authorized  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Spain  to  liberate  Ferdinand  VII., 
1823,  England  remained  neutral.    In  the  same  year,  however,  every  Spanish 
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^  colony  in  South  America  dtsctared  iuelf  independent,  and  had  its  indepen- 
^  <lence  acknuwled^ed  by  the  British  government.     In  1824  the  British  colonies 
^'  io  India  and  Africa  were  vigorously  assaulted  by  their  barbaric  enemies,     [n 
*'  the  former  case,  the   Burmese,   who  inhabit  the  peninsula  on  the  east  of 
^    Hindustan,  and  who,  under  the  kin);  of  Ava,  had  risen  to  considerable  im- 
*  portance,  became  formidable  to  the  English  ;  but  after  a  severe  conflict,  they 
£   ifrere  compelled  to  solicit  peace,  which  was  granted  on  terms  highly  advan* 
^<  tageons  to  the  British,     in  Africa,   the  governor  of  Cape  Coast,   Sir  Charles 
9    McCarthy,  was  overcome  by  the  Ashantee  king,  and  cruelly  murdered,  his 
^'  head,  wrapped  up  in  a  handkerchief,  being  carried  about  by  the  conqueror  as 
%^  a  charm  :  this  act,  however,  was  subsequently  avenged  witn  severity,  and  the 
.'   savage  warrior  forced  to  submission.     Home  affairs  during  these  two  years  had 
a  proceeded  peaceably.    The  year  1823  was  a  season  of  prosperity  to  the  country 
2   generally,  and  to  the  manufactunng  districts  in  particular ;  the  revenue  kept 
ff    upon  the  increase  ;  and  large  loans  were  freely  supplied  to  the  South-American 
s   colonists,  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  independence, 
r         It  was  in  1824  that  the  public  spirit  was  brought  into  full  play,  by  the  vast 
fr    expectations  of  accumulating  wealth,  through  the  agency  of  joint-stock  com- 
c     panics,  which  established  themselves  professedly  to  work  the  mines  of  Peru 
and  Brazil ;  and  as  the  legal  mterest  of  money  had  been  just  reduced  to  3^  per 
c     cent,  (at  which  it  has  ever  since  remained)  persons  of^all  ranks,  including  even 
capitalists,  began  to  withdraw  their  property  from  the  public  funds,  and  to  in- 
vest it  in  these  novel  speculations.  The  year  1825  opened  with  the  same  degree 
of  hope;  money  appeared  to  be  superabundant,  and  fresh  schemes  for  appro- 
priating it  were  promulgated  every  day.    The  time,  however,  was  now  come  for 
putting  a  check  to  a  course  which  was  draining  the  nation  of  its  property  ;  and 
the  moment  that  the  lord  chancellor,  when  a  case  connected  with  a  joint-stock 
company  was  before  him,  declared  that  the  holders  of  shares  were  liable,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  properly,  for  debts  contracted  on  account  of  them,  a  gloom 
overcast  the  prospect  of  ricties,  which  ingenuity  had  outlined,  and  enthusiasm 
had  coloured  with  the  richest  tints.    The  share-market  became  crowded  with 
sellers ;  buyers  were  not  to  be  found ;  and  those  who  had  projected  the  schemes 
withdrew,  as  they  found  their  ability,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  craft:    A 
deplorable  reaction  took  place,  public  confidence  was  lost,  and  the  nation,  which 
had  only  a  few  months  before  felt  the  burthen  of  a  superfluous  capital,  now 
found  itself  on  the  eve  of  insolvency.     A  panic  fear  suddenly  seized  the  minds 
of  many;  and  the  drawing  out  of  monies  from  the  country  banks  was  soon 
imitated  in  the  metropolis,  in  December,  every  banking-house  being  besieged 
from  the  hour  of  opening  to  that  of  closing  by  anxious  multitudes,  whose 
folly,  not  to  call  it  nmdneis,  was  thus  forcing  on  the  catastrophe  which  it  was 
their  interest  to  avert.    The  consequence  was  not  only  the  failure  of  many  town 
and  country  bankers,  hut  a  total  paralysis  of  mercantile  credit ;  so  that  first  the 
roonied,  then  the  manufacturing  and  mercantile,  and  ultimately  the  labouring 
classes,  were  affected  in  the  most  alarming  manner.     In  a  few  weeks,  hundreds 
of  families  were  reduced  from  the  summit  of  prosperity  to  a  state  of  absolute 
poverty  ;  and  the  blow,  like  the  thunder-clap,  circulated  until,  in  each  succes- 
sive reverberation,  it  had  touched  every  grade  of  persons  in  the  empire,  reaching 
at  length  even  the  continental  and  colonial  connexions  of  our  merchants. 

The  state  of  foreign  affiirs  somewhat  turned  the  public  attention  from  the 
contemplation  of  domestic  grievances,  in  the  beginning  of  1826.  The  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Portugal  wa^  disputed  by  the  two  sons  of  the  late  king 
John,  and  an  expedition  was  sent  out  from  England  to  aid  the  elder  brother, 
Don  Pedro;  and  in  1827  the  contest  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  wherein 
the  latter  straggled  for  emancipation,  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  sea-tight  of 
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Navarino.  In  the  same  year,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  so  long  commanded 
the  army,  and  was  emphatically  styled  *  the  soldier's  friend/  paiid  the  ddAof 
nature ;  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  succeeded  lord  Liverpool  as  print 
minister,  soon  followed  ;  and  the  reins  of  government  passed  quickly  io  sik* 
cession  through  the  hands  of  lord  Goderich  into  those  of  the  duke  of  WelliDgtsi. 
In  1828  the  country  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  dreadful  blow  of  1 825;  lad 
the  claims  of  the  British  lioman  Catholics  to  emancipation  from  the  restraiolspot 
upon  them  at  the  revolution,  were  so  far  listened  to  in  parliament,  as  to  occi- 
sion  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  which  required  the  receiviogof 
the  Eucharist  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of  England,  as  a  qualifici- 
tion  for  office.  The  formation  of  what  were  termed  *  Brunswick  clubs,'  to  re- 
sist all  further  concession  to  the  papists,  occasioned  no  small  agitation  in  wi- 
ous  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  in  Ireland  there  was  so  much  violence  displajd, 
that  a  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when,  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
a  bill  passed  both  houses,  granting  the  desired  emancipation.  Nothing  of  Wh 
ment  occurred  between  the  carrying  of  this  important  question  (which  had  oc- 
cupied every  session  of  the  houses  from  the  time  of  the  union  with  Irelaid) 
and  the  decease  of  king  George,  which  took  place  at  Windsor  castle,  Jaoe  26, 
1830,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  11th  of  his  reign.  Hems 
buried  with  the  usual  stale  in  the  chapel  of  St.  George,  at  Windsor. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


CatO'ttreet  Conspiracy ^  1820,  as  in 
the  history. 

The  Queens  Tnal,  1820,  as  in  the 
history. 

Agricultural  Distress^  1822.  This 
was  chiefly  the  result  of  the  fall  of  thr^se 
artificial  prices  attached  to  produce 
during  the  war,  when  the  constant 
raising  of  loans  forced  up  its  value. 
The  taxes  requisite  to  carry  on  the 
government  amounted  to  more  than 
sixty  millions,  which  were  now  to  be 
raised  in  tlie  country,  without  any 
equivalent ;  so  that  the  farmer  was  at 
once  incapacitated  from  paying  his  ac- 
customed rate  of  rent,  and  tiie  land- 
owner, in  many  instances,  rendered 
unable  to  pay  the  interest  of  his  mor  t- 
gages. 

Fall  of  Interest,  1822.  As  those 
who  possessed  property  in  the  public 
funds  continued  to  receive  their  for- 
mer amount  of  interest,  though  articles 
of  consumption  could  be  purchased  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  much  envy  was  excited 
amongst  such  of  the  agricultural  and 
other  portions  of  the  people,  as  had 
nothing  but  the  sale  of  their  goods  to 
look  to  for  support.  This  moment  of 
jealousy  was  embraced  by  the  ministry 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  a  por- 
tion of  national  debt :  the  navy  5  per 


cent,  stock  was  brought  down  to  foir 
per  cent.,  and,  in  two  years  after,  the 
4  per  cents,  were  lowered  to  3|.  Tke 
measure  gave  a  temporary  relief  to  the 
government,  but  brought  much  distres 
upon  a  large  class  of  the  commuDity, 
who,  having  advanced  their  money  for 
the  defence  of  the  country  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  danger,  haid  reasonabif 
expected  that  their  property  woold 
have  remained  sacred.  As  the  subject 
of  money  matters  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  youthful  reader,  we  wiD 
attempt  a  brief  sketch  of  the  cause  of 
wealth,  &c. 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  wheo 
men  began  to  see  that  their  respective 
wants  could  be  best  supplied  by  Cbe 
application  of  each  individual  to  some 
one  useful  art,  trade  arose.  Enxj 
man,  instead  of  being  his  own  provider 
of  food,  clothing,  and  habitatiooy  de- 
voted himself  to  supply  only  one  want, 
or  class  of  wants,  and  was  either  t 
raiser  of  cattle  or  corn,  a  maker  of  gsr- 
ments,  a  tent*maker,  carpenter,  sword- 
maker,  &c.  Trade  consisted  io  barter. 
The  breeder  of  cattle  exchanged  his  ox 
for  the  vestments  of  the  clothier,  or  the 
tdols  of  the  artisan.  This  being  oAea 
attended  with  inconvenience  and  diffi- 
culty, a  medium  of  exchange,  wbick 
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thould  enable  the  barterera  to  mark  with 
precision  the  differences  of  value,  was 
to  be  sought.  Probably  stones  and 
shells  were  the  first  substances  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose ;  but  the  superior 
utility  of  the  ductile  metals  would  soon 
be  obsei  ved,  and  ultimately  the  scarcest 
and  handsoroebt  of  those,  gold  and 
silver,  would  be  selected  as  the  media 
of  exchange,  or  money. 

Money  represents  the  excess  of  pro- 
duction over  consumption.  When  an 
artiton, after  the  sale  of  his  works,  finds 
he  has  more  money  in  his  hands  than  will 
be  sufficient  to  reproduce  goods  equal 
in  Quantity  and  value  to  those  he  has 
sola,  that  overplus  is  pure  profit;  and 
if  he  save  it,  that  saving,  with  other 
like  savings,  constitutes  capital.  Every 
saving  marks  the  excess  of  production 
over  consumption,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  like  excesses  is  the  basis  of 
wealth. 

Wealth  is  either  ind  i vid  ual  or  national . 
Individual  riches  consist  in  one  man's 
savings  or  capital;  national,  in  the 
united  savings  of  the  individuals  that 
compose  a  state.  Consumption  is 
either  productive  or  unproductive: 
productive  is  that  which  supports  the 
artisan  (food,  candles,  the  wear  of 
tools,  &c.  the  wood  or  leather  or  metal 
of  which  he  forms  his  works)  while  he 
is  engaged  in  the  work  of  production  : 
unproductive  consumption  is  that  which 
goes  to  support  those  who  do  not  labour 
to  produce.  Production  is  either  di- 
rect or  indirect :  direct,  in  the  case  of 
the  artisan  who  consumes  to  produce 
forthwith ;  indirect,  when  the  consumer 
does  not  work  to  produce,  but  gives 
his  children  a  liberal  education,  where- 
by each  will  he  competent  at  a  future 
period  to  produce,  &c.  Alternate  con- 
sumption and  production  are  the 'links 
which,  in  the  chain  of  existence,  throw 
off  weahh  at  every  turn,  originating 
countless  and  endless  branch-chains, 
in  like  manner  productive.  Consump- 
tion is  essential  to  production :  accu- 
mulation facilitates  consumption,  and 
50  effects  production. 

Capital,  in  the  early  times,  lay  dormant. 
Men  hoarded  in  coffers  as  much  money 


as  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  rest 
of  their  days  at  ease,  and  then  ltd  off 
labour.  By  such  a  method,  their  sav- 
ings were  put  to  no  use  beyond  their 
own  consumption,  and  were  totally  ab- 
sorbed at  the  period  of  death.  There 
could  be  no  national  wealth  where  in- 
viduals  refused  to  lend  their  savings  for 
the  uses  of  production.  Capital,  in  the 
present  day,  is  not  suffered  to  lie  dor- 
mant. The  most  effectual  means  of 
employing  it  in  commercial  countries 
is  afforded  by  the  banking  system, 
which  originated  with  the  Venetians, 
1157.  The  bank  of  England,  now  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  was  pro- 
jected by  Mr.  Patterson,  a  Scotsman, 
1694.  llie  object  of  banking  is  to 
provide  for  the  full  and  constant  em- 
ployment of  the  floating  capital  of  the 
nation  ;  so  as,  in  fact,  to  promote  to 
the  utmost  degree  individual  and  na- 
tional wealth.  This  it  effects  by  dis- 
counting, at  short  dates,  the  bills  of 
merchants,  whose  power  of  production 
would  be  circumscribed  but  for  this 
occasional  assistance. 

When  capitalists  unite  to  further 
works  of  public  utility,  such  as  bridges, 
docks,  railroads,  &c.,  they  benefit  the 
nation  fdr  beyond  the  aid  they  afford  to 
such  undertakings.  Suppose  they  ad- 
vance their  money  to  complete  a  rail- 
road. Two  merchants  residing  at  100 
miles  of  distance  from  each  other  have, 
before  the  formation  of  the  railway, 
exchanged  goods  by  canal  or  otherwise, 
at  an  annual  expense  to  each  of  1000/. 
llie  transit  on  the  railroad  costs  each 
200/.  Here  is  a  clear  saving  of  800/. 
per  year  apiece;  and  as  the  rate  of 
carriage  materially  influences  the  price 
of  goods,  the  merchants  are  respec- 
tively enabled  to  take  off  a  portion  of 
price  at  selling.  Admitting  that  they 
do  not  let  their  customers  have  mor 
than  one-half  the  advantage  gained 
that  is  still  a  great  public  benefit,  an 
must  materially  tend  to  augment  indi- 
vidual savings,  and  consequently  the 
national  capital. 

But  consumption  is  either  produc- 
tive or  not.  The  man  of  fortune  who 
lives  up  to  his  income,  is  an  unproduc* 
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tive  consumer,  though  he  does  not  di- 
minish his  capital;  because  he  saves 
nothing  to  lena  to  others  at  interest  for 
the  promotion  of  their  undertakings,  by 
^hich  employment  would  be  afforded 
to  many  more  persons  than  he  can  find 
work  for  by  his  ordinary  expenditure, 
(for  he  will  maintain  no  moie  servants, 
&c.  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  than  he 
did  at  the  commencement,)  which  many 
more  would  be  again  the  cause  of 
saving;  while  his  own  capital  being 
increased  would,  on  being  lent  again, 
employ  yet  more  productive  con- 
sumers, and  so  on.  By  sucli  a  course 
alone  could  the  increasing  population 
of  a  country  'be  well  supported  with- 
out diminution  of  wages.  The  spend- 
thrift is  not  only  an  unproductive  con- 
sumer, but  the  destroyer  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  production.  Mortgaging  his 
estates,  he  lives  upon  their  capital, 
withdrawing  it  from  the  use  of  many 
productive  consumets,  who,  thus  de- 
prived of  subsistence,  cause  a  lowermg 
of  wages  to  others  of  their  class,  by 
their  competition  for  labour.  Were  all 
capitalists  to  become  spendthrifts, 
distress  would  be  the  speedy  result  to 
all  classes. 

The  nature  of  the  public  funds,  &c. 
must  now  be  concisely  described. 
From  the  time  of  William  III.  the 
English  government,  when  requiring 
more  money  for  war  than  could  be  sup- 
plied by  taxation,  has  proposed  terms 
to  the  nation  for  obtaining  an  advance 
of  money,  by  mortgaging  the  revenue 
of  future  years  for  the  indemnification 
of  lenders.  This  mortgage  may  be 
either  for  a  limited  period  or  per|>etual ; 
and  the  parties  lending  may  agree  to 
accept  of  certain  annual  allowances  for 
a  certain  time  as  a  full  equivalent,  or 
to  receive  a  life-annuity,  or  an  annuity 
with  the  benefit  of  survivorship,  called 
a  tontine,  whereby  the  whole  sum  to 
which  the  original  annuitants  were 
entitled,  continues  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  survivors.  The  difl^rent 
invest  men  IS  are  called  stocks,  each 
being  limited  by  parliament  to  a  cer* 
tain  sum  ;  so  tlwt,  when  each  fund  is 
completed,  no    more  slock   cao   be 


bought,  though  ahares  already  per- 
chased  may  be  transferred  from  ooe 
person  to  another  by  selling,  in  w 
sale,  a  stock-holder  may  gain  by  pm- 
ingwith  his  share,  should  thevilueof 
the  stock  be  higher  than  when  be 
bought  it ;  for  the  price  of  stocks  i 
influenced  by  the  plenty  or  scarcitjn 
money,  and  by  the  quantity  of  ib 
public  debt,  and  is  impaired  bynj 
event  which  threatens  the  safety  < 
weakens  the  credit  of  the  goveroDo: 
The  bank  of  England  is  the  agfnt'ior 
government  in  managing  the  a&in  o^ 
these  stocks  (which  are  called  coIIk- 
lively  the  national  debt),  and  maid 
the  quarterly  payment  of  interest  bjtk 
money  raised  in  taxation,  three-fifthiof 
all  the  taxes  raised  annually  goiogt» 
support  that  interest. 

Exchange  is  the  daily  sett leroeni  of 
accounts  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  b^ 
tween  merchants  of  diflferent  countrief, 
and  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  n- 
rying  value  of  the  currencies  of  tk 
respective  nations.  What  is  called  ill 
par  is  necessary  to  be  found  with  ii 
much  accuracy  as  the  different  coin 
will  allow  ;  and  liquidation  of  debtsv 
diflerences  is  effected  by  a  bUl^n' 
change.  The  Stock- Exchange  bua- 
ness  consists  in  a  species  of  betting  as 
the  price  of  stocks  at  a  future  daj. 
Persons  possessed  of  no  property  >■ 
the  funds  have  thus  coniracied  fbrik 
sale  of  stock  ;  and  the  business  is  ge- 
nerally settled  (without  any  adwl 
purchase  or  transfer  of  stocks)  by  A 
paying  to  B,  or  receiving  from  him. 
the  difference  between  the  cunfit 
price  of  the  stock  on  the  day  appoioied 
and  the  price  bargained  for.  1^ 
buyer,  on  these  occasions,  is  called  a 
bull,  and  the  seller  a  hemr.  As  neither 
))aity  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  im- 
plement these  bai^ains,  their  sense  of 
honour,  and  the  loss  of  future  cndii 
which  attends  a  breach  of  contract,  vt 
the  principles  by  which  the  busincM  b 
supported.  When  a  person  declinci 
10  pay  his  loss,  he  is  called  a  Imm 
duck,  and  date  never  aflerwardsapptv 
in  Exchange-alley. 

Murdar  of  Mr,  Wtan,  1833.  ftv 
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domestic  events  have  made  a  greater 
impression  for  the  time  on  the  public 
mind  than  this  murder  in  1823,  and 
the  case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  body  of  a  professed 
gambler,  named  Weare,  was  found  in 
a  pond  near  Elstree,  Herts,  with  marks 
of  violence  upon  it ;  and  as  the  person 
in  question  had  recently  won  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  one  of  his  own 
fraternity,  named  Thurtell,  the  latter 
was  arraigned  for  the  murder,  and  after 
one  of  the  most  interesting  trials  on  re- 
cord before  Mr.  Justice  Park,  found 
guilty.  It  was  clearly,  though  princi- 
pally with  circumstantial  evidence, 
shown  that  Thurtell  had  villanously 
decoyed  his  friend  into  GillVhill-lane, 
a  solitary  place  in  the  parish  of  Alden- 
ham,  and  there  assassinated  him. 

Expedition  to  the  North  Pole,  1824. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
discover  whether  or  not  a  north-west 
passage  exists  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  the  earliest  in  1607  ; 
but  the  first  expedition  fitted  out  by 
our  government  was  that  of  1773,  con- 
ducted by  captain  Phipps.  As  no 
success  had  attended  any,  the  matter 
was  abandoned  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, when  in  1818,  two  parties  were 
sent  out,  one  under  captain  John  Ross, 
and  the  other  under  captain  Bucban, 
which  were  alike  unproductive  of  the 
desired  information.  Captain  Parry 
next  ventured  upon  similar  expedi- 
tions 1819,  1821,  and  1824.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  neither  of  these 
voyages  was  attended  with  better  suc- 
cess. Captain  Parry,  in  1 824,  was  in 
the  Fiecla,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Fury,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Hopp- 
ner.  By  the  end  of  September  the 
ships  had  got  to  the  entrance  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  in  the  full  hopes  of  a 
secure  winter-harbour,  and  of  a  suc- 
cessful progress  in  the  spring.  The 
winter  was  now  fast  setting  in,  and  on 
reachmg  Fort  Bower  the  vessels  be- 
came surrounded  with  what  is  termed 
young  ice.  The  winter  was  a  mild 
one  for  these  arctic  regions,  the  thermo- 
meter never  exceeding  forty- four  de- 
grees below  zero,  whereas  in  the  cap- 
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tain's  first  voyage,  it  was  at  fifty-five. 
Reading,  music,  and  playt,  formed  the 
chief  in-door  amusements ;  and  a  mas- 
querade was  got  up  once  a  fortnight, 
on  board  one  or  other  of  the  ships  :  in 
the  day,  bear-hunting  kept  the  men  in 
exercise,  while  grouse  were  so  abim- 
dant  as  to  give  plenty  of  sport  to  the 
officers,  and  food  to  the  men.  During 
this  period,  the  title  of  a  newspaper 
could  be  barely  read  at  noon-day  on 
deck,  so  dense  and  gloomy  was  the  at- 
mosphere ;  but  as  the  spring  of  1825 
advanced,  the  light. so  much  increased 
as  to  allow  of  excursions  in  every  di- 
rection, during  whichvery  curious  spe- 
cimens of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mi- 
neral productions  were  collected.  Ttie 
summer  began  on  the  6tb  of  June,  and 
the  ice  thawed  sufficiently  to  enable 
the  vessels  to  leive  Fort  Bower ;  but 
in  attempting  to  explore  the  coast  in  a 
southward  direction,  the  Fury  was 
destroyed  by  an  ice-berg,  so  that  the 
Hecla  made  the  best  of  her  way  to 
England,  with  the  crews  of  both  ships. 
On  the  subject  of  magnetic  attraction, 
some  valuable  disooveries  were  made 
in  this  expedition ;  and  it  was  satis- 
factorily proved  that,  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  heat  which  tne  human 
body  had  by  various  means  acquired, 
(especially  by  the  warm-bath)  the 
longer  it  could  remain  exposed  to  the 
severity  of  cold  without  injury. 
Amongst  a  multitude  of  observations 
connected  with  natural  philosophy,  the 
vast  celerity  with  which  sound  travels 
in  these  regions  may  be  noticed ;  the 
ordinary  pitch  of  the  human  voice 
being  often  distinctly  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  from  the  speaker. 

Execution  of  Mr,  FauntUroy^  1824. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  banking-house 
in  London,  and  had  committed  forgeries 
to  a  vast  extent  on  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land. The  public  appeared  to  take  an 
unustial  interest  in  his  case ;  and  per- 
haps his  resigned  demeanour  through- 
out his  trial,  and  during  the  awful  prc- 
pamtions  for  his  ignominious  death, 
occasioned  a  feeling  towards  him, 
which,  in  a  great  commercial  country, 
could  scarcely  be  indulged    withou 
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injury  to  the  comni  unity.  Fmunileroy 
found  himself  m  partner  in  an  iosolTent 
banking-house,  and  resolved  to  present 
its  fall ;  but  he  did  not  see  tnat  the 
honest  would  have  answered  his  pur- 
pose better  than  an  opposite  course. 
Jle  was  well  educated,  and  moreover, 
was  not  driven  by  hunger  and  naked- 
ness to  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
was  tempted  to  it  by  pride,  and  a  false 
notion  of  station.  All  will  do  well, 
and  the  young  more  especially,  to  bear 
in  mind  one  of  the  last  observations  of 
this  unhappy  man.  '  It  was  natural 
for  me/  said  he,  *  to  wish  to  pass 
throuffh  life  with  credit,  and  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  my  hther ;  but  I 
sought  the  honour  of  men,  and  a  poor, 
unsatisfactory  bauble  it  is.  To  acqu ire- 
estimation  and  reputation  here,  we 
roust  become  subservient,  and  conform 
to  a  world  wholly  made  up  of  error. 
The  pride  of  winning  a  few  little 
months'  esteem  from  mortals  has  over- 
thrown me.' 

Death  of  tke  King  and  Queen  of  the 
Sandwich'isUSf  \B24,  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  these  personages  arrived  in 
England  from  Owhyhee,  accompanied 
by  many  semi-barbaric  official  charac- 
ters, and  were  greatly  delighted  with 
all  they  saw  in  London.  Before,  how- 
ever, they  could  be  presented  at  court, 
both  the  king  and  queen  were  seized 
with  measles ;  and  death  soon  put  a 
period  to  their  existence.  Their  re- 
mains, after  lying  some  time  in  St. 
Martin's  church,  were  sent  back  for  in- 
terment to  their  native  land. 

New  Ltmdon  Bridge  begun^  1824. 
Mr.  Rennie  was  the  architect,  and  the 
contract  for  building  was  506,000/., 
not  to  include  the  formation  of  arched 
approaches,  nor  the  expense  of  remov- 
ing the  old  bridge.  It  is  of  Uaytor 
granite,  and  has  hve  noble  arches. 

Whtteboy  Riots  in  Ireland^  1828. 
The  Queen's  County,  Carlow,  and  Kil- 
kenny, were  the  chief  scenes  of  the 
disgraceful  transactions  so  called,  which 
which  were  put  down  eventually  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  military.  The 
whiteboys,  under  a  mere  nominal 
leader,  who  had  various  names,  wore 


their  shirts  over  their  other  dotkini, 
and  thus  obtained  their  title.  IWy 
robbed  and  murdered  in  eveiy  din^ 
tion :  warnings  were  usually  gives  to 
the  parties  that  were  to  be  visitid, 
though,  in  many  instances,  men  vIm 
had  rendered  themselves  obooxioas  to 
the  insurgents  by  obeying  the  esti^ 
blished  laws,  suddenly  dinppesnd, 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

The  Inundaiion  o^  More^y  1829. 
Sir  Thomas  Lauder  has  given  an  i»- 
teresting  account  of  the  flood  wliidi 
visited  the  counties  of  Nairoe,  Elgiiy 
and  Banff,  in  August  1829,  after  s 
summer  of  unusual  drought.  It  would 
seem  that  there  were  two  or  thm 
shocks  of  earthquake,  a  Tivid  aoicM 
borealis,  windy  and  boisterous  weather, 
and  ultimately  a  fall  of  rain  paitikiiy 
of  the  character  of  vtaterspouts  ;  wkik 
outbursts  of  subterranean  water  took 
place  in  the  mountains  of  BrQemar,ftoB 
Assures  more  than  thirty  yards  ia 
breadth.  Mr.  Grant  was  passing  the 
hill  of  Toroanurd,  and  observed  a 
quaking  of  the  earth,  and  then  the 
spouting  forth  of  an  immense  coIobib 
of  water,  which  tossed  around  vast 
quantities  of  gravel,  sometimes  ccsied, 
and  again  burst  out,  like  a  geyw* 
with  renewed  energy,  tearing  up  whok 
banks  of  earth,  and  hurling  tbesi 
to  the  distance  of  300  yards.  Hie 
water  was  quite  transparent,  and  had 
so  much  the  appearance  of  bailing 
that  Mr.  Grant  at  first  imagined  it 
must  be  warm.  A  few  instances  of 
the  devastation  this  inundation  occa- 
sioned will  best  illustrate  so  reoMuk* 
able  an  occurrence.  Ttie  river  Dor- 
back  suddenly  swelhng  destroyed  masy 
farms,  carrying  away  thirty  acres  at  a 
time.  At  one  spot  was  a  bank  100 
feet  high,  covered  with  birch  and 
alder  wood.  The  soil  being  spongy, 
became  overloaded  with  moisture  im- 
bibed from  the  rain,  and  with  all  its 
trees  was  hurled  down  the  river  like  a 
floating  island.  While  William  Mao- 
donald  stood  astonished  to  behold  a 
portion  of  his  hrm  thus  sailing  off  to 
the  ocean,  a  laige  piece  of  land  rent 
itself  away  firom  its  native  hill,  and 
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descended  at  once,  with  a  whole  grove 
of  trees  on  it,  to  the  river.  Mr.  Suter's 
house,  at  Moy,  was  filled  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd  with  women  and  children, 
who  had  been  driven  from  their  cot- 
tages; the  men  being  actively  em- 
ployed at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in 
saving  others.  There  was  great  anxiety 
felt  for  the  fate  of  those  who  had  not 
yet  escaped  from  their  houses,  particu- 
larly for  a  family  named  Kerr,  and 
for  that  of  one  Sandy  Smith*  com- 
monly called  Funns.  At  seven  in  the 
rooming  of  the  4th,  Mr.  Suter  found 
his  servant,  Alexander  Kerr,  standing 
on  a  spot  he  had  not  left  (luring  the 
night,  gazing  towards  the  house  of  his 
parents,  and  weeping  in  great  agony ; 
for  their  rescue  appeared  utterly  im- 

Eossible.  Mr.  Suter  tried  to  comfort 
im ;  but  while  he  spoke,  the  whole 
gable  of  Kerr's  dwelling  gave  way, 
and  fell  into  tlie  raging  current.  With 
a  telescope,  a  hand  was  seen  working 
through  the  thatch  of  an  adjoining 
roof.  A  head  soon  appeared ;  and  at 
last  Kerr^s  whole  frame  emerged,  and 
he  began  to  draw  out  his  wife  and 
niece.  Clinging  to  one  another,  they 
crawled  along  the  roof,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  a  small  speck  of  ground, 
whence,  at  great  risk,  a  boat  rescued 
them.  It  was  now  observed,  through 
the  telescope,  that  Funns  and  his  fiimily 
had  been  driven  from  their  dwelling, 
and  were  all  huddled  together  on  a 
spot  of  ground  a  few  feet  square. 
Above  a  score  of  sheep  were  standing 
round,  or  wading  through  the  shallows : 
three  cows,  and  a  small  horse,  were 
also  grouped  with  the  family.  About 
seven  in  the  evening,  when  the  waters 
were  subsiding,  a  boat  was  launched 
with  four  of  the  most  skilful  rowers, 
into  the  wide  inundation ;  and,  after 
considerable  labour,  owing  to  the  many 
conflicting  currents,  the  whole  party 
vras  brought  safe  to  land. 

Some  people  were  standing  on  the 
bridge  of  Nethey,  watching  the  flood, 
when,  all  at  once,  the  enormous  mass 
of  timber  building,  comprising  the 
saw-mill  of  Straanbeg,  about  500  yards 
above^  moved  bodily  off*,  steadily  and 
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magnificently,  without  a  plank  being 
dislodged.  It  was  tremendous — it  was 
awful — to  see  it  advancing  on  the 
bridge.  The  people  shuddered,  some 
moved  quickly  away,  and  others  in- 
stinctively grasped  the  parapet,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  shock  ;  it  was  already 
within  100  yards  of  them, — when  it 
struck  upon  a  bulwark,  went  to  pieces 
with  a  fearful  crash,  and  spread  it- 
self, a  wreck,  over  the  surface  of  the 
stream.  The  bridge  of  Curr,  over  the 
Spey,  a  single  arch  of  sixty-five  feet 
span,  had  its  southern  abutment  un- 
dermined. The  moment  the  support 
gave  way,  the  force  of  the  water 
was  so  great,  that  it  made  the  arch 
spring  fifteen  feet  into  the  air.  While 
in  the  act  of  ascending,  it  maintained 
its  perfect  semicircular  form;  but 
as  it  descended,  its  ends  came  to- 
gether. Mr.  Brown  of  Rothes,  ob- 
serving the  water  was  five  feet  high 
against  the  walls  of  a  farm-house, 
tenanted  by  widow  Riach,  and  that  it 
was  evident  the  gable  must  soon  fall, 
hurried  off  to  procure  a  boat,  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  saving  the  women 
of  that  house.  The  boat  then  returned 
for  the  men,  and  as  before,  pushed 
behind  some  intervening  buildings. 
While  the  spectators  were  anxiously 
looking  for  its  reappearance,  the  gable 
gave  way,  and  carried  half  the  building 
with  it.  When  the  tremendous  splash 
of  water,  and  cloud  of  dust  had  cleared 
away,  the  little  bark,  to  the  unspeak- 
able joy  of  the  beholders,  was  seen 
through  the  gap  in  the  building  with 
the  remainder  of  the  family  seated  in 
it,  who  were  soon  happily  out  of  the 
reach  of  danger. 

The  bridge  over  the  Spey  at  Focha- 
bers consisted  of  fDur  arches.  The 
view  from  it,  on  the  morning  of  tlie 
4th,  presented  one  vast  expanse  of 
dark  brown  water,  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Benagen  to  the  sea;  about  ten 
miles  in  length,  and  two  miles  broad. 
The  sur&ce  was  varied  only  by  floating 
wrecks,  or  by  the  tops  of  trees,  or  roofs 
of  houses,  to  which,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  the  miserable  inhabitants 
were  seen  clinging,  while  boats  were 
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plying  about  for  their  relief.  By  eight 
o'clock  the  flood  was  high  upon  the 
bridge,  which,  however,  stood  firm, 
though  the  water  raged  furiously  round 
the  piers.  Crowds  of  people  had  been 
on  it,  watching  the  river,  during  the 
morning ;  but  few  persons  were  there 
after  twelve,  when  fissures,  no  wider 
than  the  cut  of  a  sword,  suddenly 
opened  on  either  side  of  them.  With 
a  cry  of  alarm  they  sprang  forward 
and  escaped,  when  down  went  the 
whole  mass  of  the  two  arches  next 
the  bank,  and  not  a  vestige  of  the 
feUen  fragments  was  to  be  seen.  The 
scene  for  miles  along  the  beach 
was  at  once  animated  and  terrible. 
Crowds  were  employed  in  trying  to 
save  the  wood  and  other  portions  of 
wreck,  with  which  the  heavy  rolling 
tide  was  loaded ;  whilst  the  margin  of 
the  sea  was  strewed  with  the  carca&es 
of  domestic  animals,  and  with  millions 
of  dead  hares  and  rabbits.  Below 
Orton,  the  cottage  of  an  industrious 
man,  John  (ieddes,  had  entirely  es- 
caped the  floods  of  former  years. 
Alarmed  at  the  rapid  rise  of  the  river, 
people  of  other  cottages  crowded,  as 
night  fell,  to  that  of  John  Geddes, 
firmly  believing  they  should  be  per- 
fectly safe  in  it.  There  nine  men  and 
women,  and  four  children,  sat  shiver- 
ing over  the  fire,  in  their  wet  garments. 
The  faggots  were  heaped  high,  and 
they  began  to  forget  their  fears,  when 
Geddes  and  another  went  out,  and  saw 
the  water  growing  terrible.  '  Ye*re  all 
very  merry,  sirs/  said  he,  as  he  went 
in,  '  but  ye*ll  no  be  so  lans^.  Ye  had 
better  stir  your  stumps,  and  put  things 
out  of  the  way,  and  look  to  your  own 
safety.'  'The  words  were  hardly  out 
of  my  mouth,'  his  account  continues, 
'  when  in  came  the  river  upon  us.  V\'e 
lifted  the  meal-chest,  and  put  the  wife 
and  her  baby,  and  the  bairnies,  into 
the  bed;  and  the  rest  got  upon  chests 
and  tables.  We  put  the  fire  on  the 
girdle,  hung  the  giidle  on  the  crook  in 
the  chimney,  aud  stuck  the  lamp  upon 
the  wall,  fiut  the  water  soon  drowned 
out  the  fire,  and  rose  into  the  bed. 
I  then  put  two  chain  in  the  bed,  and 
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the  wife  aat  upoo  them  with  the  link 
ones  ID  her  lap;  bot  the  water  soos 
got  up  to  them  there.  Then  Icott^ 
ceiling  above  the  bed,  put  a  door bi- 
tween  the  two  chair  backs,  bid  a  ted 
on  the  doort  set  tlie  wife  aad  Utile 
ones  above  that,  and  tbeo  went  ud 
held  the  door  finn  with  my  feet,  haviif 
an  axe  ready  to  cut  the  house  roof  m 
case  of  need.  We  wete  long  io  thii 
way,  and  I  cheered  them  the  best  I 
could,  and  told  them  the  hours  evciT 
now  and  then  by  mj  watch,  which  1 
hung  up  in  my  sight }  but  the  water  taut 
and  rose  till  about  two  o'clock,  wtes 
it  drowned  out  the  lamp.  There  «si 
then  a  groan  aud  a  ety,  that  thereiiiii 
nothing  for  us  now  but  death.'  Voioei, 
however,  were  soon  afker  heard  witboot; 
and  boats  having  reached  the  build- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  iohabitanti  weie 
eventually  conveyed  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Catholic  Emancipation  grmUed, 
1829,  under  the  auspices  of  me  duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Fed. 
The  penalties  and  disabilities  imposed 
on  certain  clashes  dissenting  from  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  tfie  chuich 
of  £ngland,  have  been  gradually  de- 
clining for  more  than  a  century;  io 
that  little  remains  of  that  penal  code 
which  interdicted  to  many,  not  only 
the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  imrao- 
nities,  but  even  the  free  disposal  of 
their  property.  The  privileges  granted 
io  1829  to  the  Catholics  were  ample, 
and  could  onlv  have  been  so  long  with- 
held on  the  plea  of  political  necessity. 
Perhaps  that  necessity  no  longer  exists; 
and  certainly  if  the  pope,  as  bead  of 
the  Ilomish  hierarchy,  has  not  now  the 
power  of  dissolving  oaths  subversive  of 
his  temporal  power  in  the  Christian 
church,  it  no  longer  does  exist.  Go 
the  mere  ground  of  religious  opinion, 
we  could  not,  in  strict  justice,  exclude 
the  Homan  Catholics  from  political 
rights,  while  Socinians  are  admitted  to 
them  without  scruple  or  question.  It 
is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  catholic 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England,  that 
they  have  on  every  occasion  of  popular 
excitement  during  recent  years,  set  to 
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admirable  example  of  loyalty  to  their 
king  t  while,  in  the  great  subscriptions 
raised  in  periods  of  public  distress, 
their  munificence  has  oeen  as  promi- 
nent as  that  of  any  other  class  in  the 
state.  If  the  English  catholics  ho- 
nestlyy  and  without  mental  reservation, 
perform  the  duties  of  subjects,  they 
have  an  especial  claim  to  our  sym- 
pathy (notwithstanding  their  addiction 
to  unfair  methods  of  gaining  proselytes), 
when  we  reflect  that  we  are  directly  de- 
scended from  them  as  a  church, — that 
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we  adopt  a  liturgy  translated  almost 
verbally  from  their  ritual, — that  we 
advocate  their  notions  as  respects  an 
apostolic  priesthood,  invested  with  the 
power  of  absolving  sins,  and  of  giving 
effect  to  human  ceremonies  by  its  con- 
secration and  its  rank, — and,  lastly, 
that  we  admit,  without  reordination, 
to  be  partakers  of  all  the  privileges  of 
the  clergy  of  our  own  church,  such  as, 
having  been  appointed  to  the  ministry 
by  papal  authority,  may  have  publicly 
recanted  their  supererogatory  tenets. 


CHIEF  FOREIGK  EVENTS. 


Death    of  Napoleon    Buonaparte^ 
1821.    See  his  Life. 

Empire  of  BroTsil  founded^  1822. 
This  country  was  first  discovered  by 
Americus  Vespuccio;  but  the  Por- 
tuguese did  not  plant  it  until  fidy 
years  afterwards,  1549,  when  they 
founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador.  Till 
the  year  1580,  they  had  full  posses- 
sion of  all  the  territory  between  the 
rivers  Amazon  and  Plata ;  but  when 
Sebastian  of  Portugal  had  lost  his  life 
in  his  Moorish  expedition,  and  Por- 
tugal had  been  added  to  Spain,  Brazil 
became  a  Spanish  possession.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  colony  was 
first  assailed  by  the  Dutch,^who  had 
thrown  oflf  the  yoke  of  Spain ;  and  the 
whole  country  would  have  fallen  to 
them,  but  for  the  spirited  conduct  of 
the  archbishop,  who,  at  tlie  head  of  a 
body  of  monks,  repelled  the  invaders. 
They,  however,  established  themselves 
in  several  of  the  captaincies,  as  the 
provinces  are  called,  and  were  not 
finally  driven  out  until  1654.  In  1661 
the  Dutch  government,  for  eight  tons 
of  gold,  relinquished  their  interest  in 
Brazil  to  the  Portuguese  for  ever ;  and 
the  country  continued  attached  to  Por- 
tugal until  1822.  The  whole  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Brazil,  then  belonged  to 
Spain  ;  but  for  some  years,  and  parti- 
cularly when  Europe  was  engaged 
with  the  war  of  the  r  rench  revolution, 
the  ties  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  countries  had  been  gradually 
dissolving.     John  VI.,  on  account  of 


the  invasion  of  Portugal  by  the  French , 
fled  for  a  time  to  Brazil,  as  has  been 
shown ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but 
such  a  demonstration  of  home  weak- 
ness, to  induce  the  colony  to  assert  its 
independence.  A  revolution,  there- 
fore, was  effected  in  1822,  and  Brazil 
being  separated  for  ever  from  Por- 
tugal, Don  Pedro,  his  father's  regent, 
was  declared  em peror.  Brazil  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  South 
America,  and  is  equal  in  size  to  all 
Europe ;  being  2000  miles  Ions,  and 
1000  wide.  It  is  a  vast  and  fruitful 
plain,  having  mountains  able  to  be  cul- 
tivated to  their  summits  ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  cotton,  sugar,  gold,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  is  uniformly  very  great. 

The  Spanish  Settlements  in  South 
America  independent,'  1824.  From 
what  has  been  said  of  Brazil,  it  will  be 
easily  understood  how  these  colonies 
could  one  by  one  assert  their  freedom. 
The  Caraccas  in  1810,  and  Venezuehi 
in  1811  (now  portions  of  Columbia), 
led  the  way;  and  various  contests 
aro«e  in  the  respective  states,  before 
the  form  of  government  could  be  set- 
tled. Bolivar,  an  active  general,  settled 
the  divisfion  of  Columbia,  and  was 
named  dictator:  he  also  liberated 
Peru,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Incas ; 
and  the  people  have  called  Upper 
Peru  Bolivia,  in  his  honour.  ChiU 
is  the  third  importint  republic,  con- 
taining valuable  gold  and  copper  mines 
in  its  long  and  narrow  tract  of  land ; 
La  Plata,  the  fourth,  reaching  nearly 
across  the  continent,  from  the  Andes 
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to  tlie  Atlantic,  and  having  consi- 
derable plains  called  pampas,  covered 
with  luxuriant  herbage,  on  which  vast 
herds  of  cattle  are  continually  grazing; 
and  Paragvay,  the  fifth,  and  smallest, 
which  is  despotically  ruled  by  Dr. 
Francia,  of  whom  extraordinary  ac- 
counts have  occasionally  reached  us. 
Guiana f  on  the  north-east  coast,  is  di- 
vided amongst  the  English,  the  Dutch, 
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year,  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  w 
compelled,  by  a  revolution,  to  ibdi- 
cate  the  throne  of  Brazil  in  &to«  i 
his  son  •  when,  coming  to  EngUnd,^ 
planned  a  rising  of  such  of  the  Pv- 
tuguese  as  were  in  bis  £ivour,  of  whoc 
he  agreed  to  take  the  head.  landag 
at  Oporto,  which  had  declared  foiki 
while  the  coast  was  closely  watibedt) 
an  English  vessel  or  two  under  Ca^ 


and  the    French;   Patagonia  in   the  I  tain  Napier,  Pedro  was  shut  up  brb 

brother's  blockade  for  many  laooib! 
and  more  than  once  it  was  exfWLici 
that  neither  the  provisions  would  Wi 
out,  nor  that  the  health  of  the  besiecK 
would  endure  nnuch  longer.  Atb-'i 
however,  the  want  of  resources  brous^ 
divided   counsels   in  the  arm;  t 


south,  and  the  island  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  are  inhabited  by  aboriginal 
tribes ;  those  of  the  former  being  re- 
markably tall  and  strong,  and  those 
of  the  island  especially  diminutive 
and  weakly.  The  Spani^h  colony  of 
Mexico f  in  Noith  America,  revolted 
with  its  southern  neighbours;  and  in 
1822  an  enterprising  leader,  named 
Iturbide,  was  elected  emperor.  A 
counter-revolution,  however,  expelled 
him  ;  and  he  was  shot  on  landing  in 
disguise  at  Solo  Moreno.  Mexico  is 
now  a  federative  republic  ;  and  Gitati- 
fMula,  north  of  Danen,  has  separated 
from  it,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Cen- 
tral America,  llie  latter  contains  Hon- 
duras (whence  our  mahoi^any  comes), 
and  the  great  lake  of  Nicaragua.  The 
wealth  of  Mexico  itself  arises  from  its 
silver-mines,  which  only  forty  years 
ago  yielded  five  millions  steiling  an- 
nually. 

Succession  War  in  Fortvgal^  1826. 
When  John  \  I.  died,  Pedro,  his  son, 
emperor  of  Brazil,  as  if  possessed  of 
the  Portuguese  throne,  abdicated  it 
formally  in  favour  of  his  daughter, 
whom,  to  avoid  contest,  he  beir<  thed 
to  bis  brother  Don  Miguel.  A  pow- 
erful party  in  the  state,  however,  re- 
solved on  making  Miguel  king  in  his 
own  right ;  but  a  British  cxyiedition 
tailed  to  prevent  a  rising  in  his  favour, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  English 
troops  had  quitted  Portugal,  18S8, 
Uiat  his  supporters  were  enabled  to 
effect  I  heir  design.  Upon  his  assump- 
tion of  the  niyal  dignity,  some  of  the 
European  states  acknowledged  him, 
but  England  and  others  did  not;  and 
he  remained  in  possession  of  the  so- 
▼cxeigDiy  until  1831.    In  April  of  that 
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Miguel;  and  he  was  compelled  u 
enter  into  a  compromise  with  hifbrft* 
ther,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  qv^: 
Portugal  unharmed,  and  reside  IwcK- 
forth  in  some  other  state.  This  con- 
vention was  settled  at  Evoranoote,  ii 
May  1834  ;  and  Don  Miguel  retired u 
Genoa.  Tlie  daughter  of  Don  Pedro- 
Maria  II.,  had  no  sooner  been  thasio- 
vested  at  the  age  of  fifteen  with  sof^ 
reign  power,  than' her  father,  who  bad 
assumed  the  title  of  duke  of  BragaDB. 
was  seized  with  illness,  and  died  ic 
September  of  the  same  year,  at  the  ise 
of  thirty-six. 

Suppression  of  the  Janizariet,    Tl« 
Tuikibh   sultan,  Amurath    I.  fonse^ 
a  body  guard,  1 36 1 ,  out  of  the  captivB 
m»de  during  his  irruption  into  the  pR* 
vinces  of  the  Danube,  giving  them  die 
name  of  jenitcheri^  or  new  soldien 
In  time,  this  guard  became  an  import- 
ant portion  of  the  Turkish  amy,  wU 
composed  the  only  regular  and  efifc* 
live   infantry  of  the  empire,  being  is- 
rnased  in   18C0  to    115,000,  by  the 
annual  incorporation  of  a  stated  poi- 
tion  of  all  prisoners  of  war.     Such  m 
the  power  of  the  Janiiary  leaders  si 
hisi,  that   the  present  suiian,    Mab- 
moud,resoUed  on  reforming  the  eorpiy 
1826,    and     Egyptian    oriicers    wot 
chosen  to  instruct  the  men  in  whit 
was  believed  to  be  an  ancieat  systca 
of  Mahometan  tactics.    Nooppositisa 
was  made  at  first  to  the  innovaiiM; 
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but  the  moment  the  real  state  of  the  | 
fiict  was  apprehended,  the  voice  of 
mutiny  sounded  loud  and  fiercely, 
and  a  rebellion  of  the  corps  ensued. 
The  issue  was  that  20,000  janizaries 
fell  in  a  subsequent  contest;  and 
Mahmoud  was  at  once  stamped  with 
a  character  of  fearless  and  intrepid 
energy,  for  having  crushed^  apparently 
for  ever,  the  dictatorial  authority  of 
this  turbulent  soldiery. 

Battle  of  NavarmOj  1827.  A  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Greeks  had  always 
existed  on  the  classic  soil  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, notwithstanding  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country  by  the  Turks;  but, 
from  the  long-continued  oppressions 
of  their  hard  task-masters,  the  people 
had  become  slaves  in  mind  as  well  as 
body,  and  few  instances  were  until 
lately  to  be  found  amongst  them  of 
that  high-souled  class,  which  feels  for 
the  degradation  of  its  country,  and 
breatlies  fervent  and  perpetual  prayers 
for  its  freedom.  The  whole  remnant, 
however,  was  deeply  agitated  by  the 
severity  of  the  Turks  to  the  Greek  Pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  in  1821  ; 
and  his  death  being  followed  by  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Greeks  in  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  the  Morea  rose  against  the 
Ottoman  authorities  on  the  first  of 
May.  In  a  few  months,  Athens  and 
other  considerable  towns  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  a  war  of 
extermination  commenced,  so  terrible, 
that  the  sovereigns  of  the  more  en- 
lightened portion  of  Europe  at  length 
attempted  to  mediate,  it  was  high 
time  to  interfere,  when  one  party 
roasted  their  prisoners  alive,  and  the 
other,  in  retaliation,  empaled  theirs; 
and  in  July  1827  a  treaty  for  the  paci- 
fication of  Greece  was  signed  in  Lon- 
don, by  England,  France,  and  Russia. 
As  the  Turks  paid  little  attention  to 
this  arrangement,  the  combined  squa- 
drons of  the  English  (under  admiral 
Codrington),  Russians,  and  French, 
sailed  towards  the  Levant,  with  a  view 
to  force  them  out  of  the  Morea.  The 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  then  lay 
off  the  bay  of  Navarino ;  but  entering 
it  upon  seeing   the   advance  of  the 
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allies,  they  took  np,  without  further 
ceremony,  a  hostile  position,  and  were 
followed  by  three  squadrons  in  suc- 
cession. 

Little  communication  took  place 
between  the  allied  and  Turkish  fleets^ 
though  the  Dartmouth  had  twice  car- 
ried the  terms  proposed  by  the  British 
to  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  as  oflen  re- 
turned with  an  evasive  answer,  im- 
plying a  contempt  for  their  prowess, 
and  daring  them  to  do  their  worst. 
The  Asia  (Codrington*s  ship),  an- 
chored in  the  bay  close  abreast  of  the 
ship  of  the  Capitan-Bey,  or  Turkish 
admiral;  and  the  other  vessels  having 
taken  up  their  stations,  it  was  strictly 
enjoined  that  no  gun  should  be  fired 
without  the  English  admiral's  signal, 
unless  in  return  for  shots  fired  by  the 
Turkish  fleer.  Each  ship  was  to  an- 
chor with  springs  on  her  cables,  if 
time  allowed ;  and  the  orders  con- 
cluded with  the  memorable  words  of 
Nelson,  *  No  captain  can  do  very 
wrong,  who  places  his  ship  alongside 
of  an  enemy.*  The  Dartmouth  having 
sent  a  boat,  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Fitzroy,  to  request  the  fireship  to  re- 
move, a  fire  of  musketry  ensued  from 
the  latter,  killing  the  boat  oflicer  and 
several  men.  This  brought  on  a  re- 
turn of  small  arms  from  the  Dart- 
mouth and  Syrene.  Captain  Davis, 
ef  the  Rose,  having  witnessed  the 
firing  of  the  Turkish  vessel,  went  in 
one  of  his  boats  to  assist  that  of« 
the  Dartmouth ;  and  the  crew  of  these 
two  boats  were  in  the  act  of  climbing 
up  the  sides  of  the  fireship,  when  she 
instantly  exploded  with  a  tremendous 
concussion,  blowing  the  men  into  the 
water,  and  killing  and  disabling  se- 
veral in  the  boats  close  alongside. 
An  Egyptian  double-banked  frigate 
at  the  same  moment  poured  a  broad- 
side into  a  British  ship,  and  in  a  few 
seconds  more  the  contest  became  ge- 
neral. 

The  cannonade  was  one  uninter- 
rupted crash,  louder  than  any  thunder, 
and  so  continued  for  nearly  four  hours, 
a  fireship,  of  which  the  Turks  had  a 
vast  number  in  the  bay,  bursting  every 
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now  and  then,  and  committing  hor- 
rible devastaiion,  both  amongtt  the 
infidels  and  the  allies.  It  was  ob- 
seifed  that  the  Egyptian  vessels 
were  OTer-crowded  with  sailors,  active 
brawny  fellows,  wearing  turbans,  and 
having  bare  legs;  and,  from  the  close 
fighting  of  the  ships,  it  ofien  hap- 
pened that  men  were  struck  dead  on 
DOth  sides  without  a  wound,  from  the 
concussion  which  the  filing  of  so  many 
large  pieces  occasioned.  Daylight 
having  disappeaied,  the  action  ceased ; 
and  on  the  next  rooming  the  Turks, 
with  perfectly  new  views  of  the  British 
naval  prowess,  consented  to  all  the 
demands  of  the  allies.  By  this  al- 
most unauthorized  contest,  October 
20,  1827,  in  which  the  French  acted 
with  the  spirit  of  English  sailors,  the 
freedom  of  Greece  was  secured.  The 
Turks,  however,  were  loo  muA  en- 
raged asainst  their  natural  enemies, 
the  Russians,  to  allow  the  matter  to 
end  here:  in  the  following  Spring  a 
large  army  was  sent  agamst  them ; 
but  in  1829  the  Czar  was  every  where 
successful,  and  the  sultan  was  forced 
to  consent  to  terms  of  peace,  almost  at 
the  gates  of  Constantinople. 

The  Greeks  were  left  to  settle  their 
own  plan  of  government ;  but  it  was 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  race, 
degraded  by  centuries  of  bondage, 
should  be  prepared  to  act,  so  sud- 
denly after  their  emancipation,  with 
any  great  jhare  of  judgment.  The 
consequences  nere  discontent,  rebel- 
lion, and  the  muider  of  their  chief 
fovernor,  Count  Capod*istrias.  The 
■European  sovereigns,  therefore,  com- 
pelled them  to  receive  a  ruler  from 
one  of  the  estalilished  monarchies ; 
and  Otho,  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
became  their  king  in  1833.  The  new 
stale  of  Greece  comprehends  the  an- 
cient Peloponnesus,  with  Attica  and 
Thebes,  as  for  south  as  the  gulfs  of 
ArU  and  Volo,  and  the  isles  of  Negro- 
pont.  Hydra,  and  the  Cyclades ; 
having  a  to«al  population  of  800,000 
•ouls.  Athens  is  the  new  capital : 
the  chief  modem  towns  aie  Tripolizza, 
Napoli  di  Komania,  Navarioo  (Nes- 


tor's sandy  kingdom  of  I^loa),  PMias, 
and  MissoloDghi,   where  lonl  Byraa 

died. 

France  under  Louis  XFJIi.  md 
Oaries  X.  1814  to  1830.  Looii 
XVllI.,  brother  of  Louis  XVI^  wm 
restored  to  the  throne  of  his  aiicalon» 
on  the  removal  of  Buonaparte  to  Elba, 
1814 ;  but  in  the  following  vear  ht 
was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  di|- 
nity,  upon  the  return  of  the  enenyef 
his  house.  The  decisive  contest  of 
Waterloo,  however,  re-establislicd  hia 
in  1815 ;  and  although  many  distor* 
bances  occurred  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  the  remainder  of  it  was  coa^ 
paratively  peaceful.  It  was  in  1830 
that  the  due  de  Bern,  the  king's  ne- 
phew, was  assassinated  on  coming  set 
of  the  opera-house,  by  one  Loofct, 
who  gloried  in  what  he  termed  his 
attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  BowiMD 
race.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  liheiab 
in  Spain,  1823,  the  due  d'AngoaMssa 
was  sent  thither  to  deliver  Ferdinand 
VII.  from  their  domination  ;  and  he 
succeeded  in  suppressing  the  popotar 
party.  The  death  of  Ix>uis  occurred 
m  1824  ;  and  he  was  deservedly  re- 
gretted as  an  enlightened  and  patcm) 
monarch.  The  count  d'Anois  sa^ 
ceeded  his  brother,  as  Chartes  X.  It 
was  Charles's  second  son,  the  doc  de 
Berri,  who  had  been  murdered.  The 
inclination  of  Charles  to  restore  the 
ancient  regime,  and  especially  his  re- 
establishment  of  the  law  of  primoge- 
niture, which  gives  to  the  eldest  sob 
the  right  of  inheritance  to  his  fiither*s 
landed  property,  instantly  raised  faiio 
enemies :  liberty  and  equality  had 
been  too  long  the  watchwoids  of  the 
nation  to  bear  so  manifest  a  check; 
and  when  the  minister  Peyronnet  at- 
tempted to  shackle  the  press,  the  po- 
pular discontent  was  openly  evinced. 
A  new  cabinet  of  noted  royalists  beiqg 
formed  under  Prince  Polignac,  varioos 
attempts  were  made  to  induce  the 
king  to  dismiss  it ;  but  when  there 
issued  forth  three  ordinances,  signed 
by  its  members,  the  first  abolishing 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  secoed 
dismissing  tlie  cliamber  of  deputiM 
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before  it  had  been  fbrmally  assembled^ 
and  the  third  altering  the  laws  of  elec- 
tion, the  miblic  indignation  knew  no 
bounds.   The  ministers  hoped,  at  this 
juncture,  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple to  foreign  affairs :  the  dey  of  Algiers 
bad  insulted  the  French  consul,  and 
baring  been  driven  out  by  the  troops 
sent  over  to  avenge  the  injury,  Algiers 
became  a  French  settlement    But  do- 
mestic politics  were,  as  they  had  long 
been,  the  darling  business  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  when  the  police  attempted 
on  the  85th  of  July,  1830,  to  de- 
stroy the  printing-presses  of  some  ob- 
noxious journalists  in  Paris,  the  mob 
commenced  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
agents  of  government.      As  soldiers 
were  called    to    strengthen  the  civil 
power,  the   populace  barricaded   the 
streets ;  and  these  being  joined  by  the 
students  of  the   Polytechnic  school, 
and  even  some  troops  of  the  line,  the 
national  guards,  with  marshal  Marmont 
at  their  head,  were  compelled  to  eva- 
cuate the  city.     By  the  third  day  of 
the    insurrection,    king  Charles  was 
satisfied    that    the  nation  would  no 
longer   regard  him  as    its  ruler,  and 
retired  to   Rambouillet ;    whereupon 
the  duke  of  Orleans  was  made  lieute- 
nant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  on 
the  9th  of  August,  on  signing  the  char- 
ter of  a  free  constitution,  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  king,  not  of  France,  but 
of  the  French. 

Spain  under  Ferdinand  VIL  1808 
to  1833.  The  education  of  this  prince 
had  been  conducted  by  the  canon 
Ecoiquiz,  ^ho  took  subsequently  a 
prominent  part  in  delivering  his  pupil 
from  the  thraldom  of  Godoy,his  father's 
minister.  So  sickly  was  Ferdinand  as 
a  child,  that  it  was  not  supposed  he 
would  ever  see  manhood :  he,  however, 
rapidly  gained  strength  from  the  period 
of  fourteen,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
seclusion  in  which  he  had  been  kept 
by  his  mother,  displayed  himself  an 
accomplished,  though  somewhat  dif- 
fident, personage  at  twenty.  Ii  has 
been  shown  that  Napoleon,  a(\er  keep- 
ing him  a  sort  of  prisoner  six  yeais, 


restored  him  to  the  throne  which  his 
father  had  abdicated  in  his  fiivour, 
1814;  in  March  of  that  year  he  left 
Valen9ay,  and  after  an  enquiring  visit 
to  Saragossa  and  Valentia,  to  sound 
the  opinions  of  his  subjects,  entered 
Madrid  in   May.    There  were  now 
two  very  opposite  fiictions  in  Spain, 
the  liberals  who  scarcely  favoured  mo- 
narchy, and  the  absolutists,  who  were 
for  a  restoration  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  sovereign  :  the  former  consisted 
of  displaced  soldiery  and  a  few  adhe- 
rents amongst  the  nobles,  and  the  latter 
of  the  mass  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
lower  orders.    The  king's  first  act  was 
to  annul  the  constitution  proclaimed 
at  Cadiz  in  1812  by  the  then  Cortes,  or 
parliament,  and  he   put  down  with 
rigour  the  consequent  military  insur- 
rections of  Porlier  and  others;  but 
when  the  constitution  was  again  de- 
clared in  the  isle  of  Leon,  near  Cadiz, 
1820,  by  colonels  Quirogaand  Riego, 
Ferdinand  was  induced  to  swear  ad- 
herence thereto.    For  two  years  the 
leading  parties  concealed  their  mutual 
hatred,  though  an  outbreak  on  the  side 
of  the  liberals  would  frequently  oc- 
casion a  combination  of  the  absolutists 
to  restore  the  old  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  the  latter  could  ill  bear  the  in- 
solent demeanour  of  Mina,  and  other 
constitutional  generals,  who  scrupled 
not  to  glory  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
ancient    institutions,  and    constantly 
laboured  to  disseminate  levelling  prin- 
ciples.   At  length  the  cortes,  under 
the  liberal  influence,  having  divided 
Spain  into  eiu;ht  military  districts,  with 
a  view  to  overawe  the  absolutists,  the 
royalists  took  up  arms:  and  while  the 
curate  Merino  (since  so  celebrated) 
tore  down  the  stone  of  the  constitution 
at  Salvatierra,  at  the  head  of  800  men, 
Quesada  organized  a  royalist  force  in 
the  B<i.«que  provinces,  and  Maraoon, 
called  the  Trappisi,  because  he  only 
threw  oft'  the  habit  of  La  Tr^ppe  to 
act  as  a  leader,  took  the  Seo  de  Urgel 
(the  Urgellium  of  the  Romans),  and 
established   therein  a  regency,  1823, 
which  defied  the  power  of  the  cortet 
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until  February  1823,  when  Mina  re- 
captured the  p1ace^and|With  savage 
ferocity,  put  to  death  600  of  iU  bra?est 
defenders. 

It  was  early  in  1823  that  Louis 
XVIII.  sent  troops  into  Spain  under 
the  due  d'Angouleme,  to  deliver  Fer- 
dinand from  the  slavery  in  which  he 
was  kept  by  a  factious  party.  The 
cortes,  followed  by  Ferdinand,  removed 
hereupon  to  Seville,  and  when  the 
Frencn  had  entered  Madrid,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received,  tlie  cortes 
proceeded  to  Cadiz.  Here  that  as- 
sembly declared  the  king  in  a  state  of 
incapacity,  because  he  refused  to  follow 
them  further  than  Seville;  whereon  he 
was  induced  to  join  them,  and  patiently 
to  wait  until  the  French  in  September 
laid  siege  to  Cadiz.  The  king  was 
allowed  to  confer  with  the  due  d'An- 
gouleme, after  the  bombardment  of  the 
city;  and  the  French  troops  having 
got  possession  of  the  place  in  October, 
the  principal  ministers  and  members 
of  the  cortes  fled  first  to  Gibraltar,  and 
thence  to  England.  The  king,  on  his 
return  to  Madrid,  adopted  the  same 
line  of  policy  as  that  which  had  marked 
his  first  assumption  of  power:  the 
absolutists  and  liberals  took  their  sta- 
tions as  before,  the  former  having  his 
especial  notice,  and  their  opponents 
being  occupied  in  the  usual  plans  for 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution. 
But  matters  of  a  more  private  nature 
now  began  to  interest  the  monarch. 
He  had  lost  three  wives,  and  had  yet 
no  issue ;  and  by  his  union  with  his 
fourth,  his  own  niece,  Maria  Christina, 
daughter  of  Francis,  king  of  Sicily,  he 
had  only  a  daughter,  who,  by  the  sa- 
lique  law,  could  not  reign.  A  party 
was  not  wanting  to  aid  the  queen's 
wish  that  her  daughter  should  succeed, 
though  to  the  prejudice  of  Ferdinand's 
next  brother,  Don  Carlos,  who  was  a 
general  favourite  with  the  absolutists  ; 
and  the  point  was  carried  through  the 
king's  favourite  minister,Gnjalva,  who, 
after  accompanying  him  in  his  exile  to 
Valen9ay,  nad  gradually  risen  from  a 
subordinate  situation  in  the  palace  to 
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be  keeper  of  the  privy  pane,  and  tke 
principal  private  adviser  of  the  ii»- 
narch.  Every  thing  from  1824  to  1830, 
even  the  forming  of  the  ministers,  wai 
effected  by  his  agency.  Oo  the  6th  of 
April,  1830,  it  was  announced  in  the 
Gazette  that,  by  a  law  of  Charles  IV. 
(the  pragmatic  sanction,  1789),  the 
regular  succession,  whether  male  or 
£emale,  should  be  obscsred;  and  as 
the  queen  just  after  gave  birth  to  a 
second  daughter,  Ferdinand,  it  is  sud 
with  reluctance,  assented  to  the  cxda. 
sion  of  his  brother  from  thesoocessioB. 
The  king  died  1833,  aged  fbrty-oioe^ 
thus  leaving  the  terrible  legacy  to  bis 
country  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  allt- 
sion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

Portugal  under  John  VI.  1816  U 
1826.  Before  the  return  of  king  John 
from  Brazil,  his  people  had  formed  a 
constitutional  junu,  1820;  heanifed 
in  Lisbon,  1821 ;  and  in  1822  he  took 
the  oath  to  the  constitution.  In  1821  a 
revolution  broke  out  in  the  colony 
which  the  king  had  just  lefk,  and  i 
1822  the  monarch  was  astonished  to 
hear  that  it  had  declared  itself  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother-country,  with 
his  son  Pedro  as  emperor.  Although 
Don  Pedro  refused  both  to  see  the 
messenger  sent  bv  his  father,  and  to 
read  the  letters  of  which  be  was  the 
bearer,  when  he  came  to  Rio  to  treat 
about  a  reunion,  king  John  thought  it 
wise  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Brazil  soon  after.  In  1823,  Don 
Miguel,  the  second  son  of  the  king, 
when  commander-in-chiefof  the  army, 
declared  tlie  constitution  null  and  void, 
and  was  supported  by  bis  lather's  sup- 
pression of  the  same,  aAer  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks;  but  when  the  prince 
took  upon  himself  to  make  several  ar- 
bitrary arrests  of  freemasons,  &c.,  the 
king  took  shelter  or  board  a  British 
ship,  and  issued  a  decree  depriving 
him  of  office.  Don  Miguel,  on  this, 
quitted  Portugal  for  France.  In  1824 
king  John  re-established  the  ancient 
constitution,  convoking  the  cortes  of 
the  three  orders  of  the  state ;  and  died 
aged  fifty-nine,  1826. 
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i  Algiers  made  a  French  Settlement^ 
■1830.  General  Bourrootit  headed  die 
■troops  sent  to  punish  the  dey  for  having 
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Struck  the  French  consul ;  and  when 
Algiers  was  taken,  the  dey  and  his 
family  sought  refuge  in  Italy. 


BMIVBHT  PERSONS. 


I     iStr  Walter  Scott,  the  most  successful 
r  of  modem  authors,  was  son  of  a  writer 
I  to  the  sis^net,  and  born  at  Edinburgh 
I  1771.     Under  Dr.  Adam  in  the  High 
I  school,  and  at  the  university  of  his  na- 
r  ti?e  city,  he  prepared  for  the  law,  being 
;  admitted  to  the  bar  at  twenty-one. 
His  success,  however,  as  an  advocate, 
was  indifferent ;  and  having  a  turn  for 
descriptive  writing,  and  a  taste  for  the 
legendary  lore  of  his  country,  his  lei- 
sure hours  were  passed  in  collecting, 
both  from  oral  tradition  and  from  exist- 
ing ballads,  an  abundance  of  the  curious 
materials  which  subsequently  formed 
the  subjects  of  his  poems  and  novels. 
He  was  made  sheriff  of  Selkirkshire 
1799,and  had  gradually  become  known 
to  the  world  by  his  *  Mmstrehy  of  the 
Scottish   Border,'  'Lay   of  the  Last 
Minstrel,'  and  '  Marmion  ;*  for    the 
copyright  of  which  he  was  known  to 
have  received   unusually  large  sums 
from  the  booksellers. 

In  1814  appeared  an  anonymous 
novel,  called  Waverley,  in  three 
months  after  which  every  one  was  in- 
quiring the  name  of  the  author,  and 
every  one  consequently  bought  the 
book.  The  only  answer,  however,  that 
could  be  obtained  was  that  a  northern 
schoolmaster,  who  lived  in  utter  seclu- 
sion, and  was  supposed  to  be  an  exile, 
had  written  it,  and  would  write  more  : 
in  proof  of  which,  two  novels  were 
almost  regularly  sent  forth  into  the 
world,  under  the  cloak  of  the  author  of 
Waverley,  each  year,  until  1831. 
King  George  IV.,  in  admiration  of  the 
poetical  powers  of  Mr.  Scott,  created 
him  a  baronet ;  in  1822  the  poet  acted 
as  grand  master  of  the  ceremonies  in 
receiving  the  monarch  at  Edinburgh  ; 
and,  soon  after,  he  was  made  one  of 
the  deputy-lieutenants  of  Roxburgh, 
where  nis  estate  of  Abbotsford,  on 
which  he  had  expended  100,000/.,  was 
situate.  The  life  of  Buonaparte  was  in 
progress  from  his  pen  in  1825,  when 


Messrs.  Constable,  his  publishers,  be- 
came bankrupt ;  and  as  Sir  Walter  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  bills  at 
long  dates  upon  them,  for  the  payment 
of  the  copyrights  of  his  works,  and  had 
been  occasionally  accommodated  with 
their  acceptances,  in  reference  to  works 
not  yet  written,  he  considered  it  a 
matter  of  gratitude  to  give  his  name  to 
other  obligations  in  their  behalf,  and 
was  consequently  declared  a  partner. 
He  now  opNsnly  acknowledged  himself 
author  of  the  Waverley  novels,  and  at 
fifty-five  sat  down  to  redeem,  if  po^ 
sible,  a  debt  amounting  to  more  than 
100,000/.!      No   less    than    50,000/. 
were  raised  by  such  means  in  five 
years.      But    unwearied    application 
compelled  Sir  Walter  to  desist  from  his 
labours  in  a  way  which,  though  ex- 
pected by  all  his  friends,  was  very  ge- 
nerally lamented  :  a  paralytic  seizure, 
slight  in  its  first  effects,  arrested  his 
hand,  and  his  physicians  advised  a  re- 
sidence for  a  while  in  Italy.  The  king, 
with  his  usual  consideration,  allowed 
him  to  be  carried  thither  in  the  ship  of 
war  Barliam  ;  but  even  a  sight  of  clas- 
sic Kome,  and  the  honours  paid  to  him 
there,  failed  to  give  him  pleasure :  he 
felt  that  he  was  dying,  even  in  the 
capitol,  and  desired  fervently  to  return 
to  his  own  land.    On  his  arrival  in 
London,  he  was  nearly  in  a  state  of 
insensibility;  and  although  he  suffi- 
ciently recovered,  to  express  his  hope 
that  he  might  expire  at  Abbotsford, 
and  raised  himself  in  the  carriage  when 
he  reached  the  spot  which  could  first 
give  him  a  view  of  his  beloved  abode, 
he  had  relapsed  again  into  a  stupor  ere 
he  came  to  the  house.    After  lingering 
two  months,  with  few  intervals  of  con- 
sciousness, mortification  ensued,  and 
he  died  September  21,   1832,  aged 
sixty-one. 

The  literary  character  of  Scott  rests 
exclusively  upon  his  power  of  com- 
bining and  embellishing  past  events, 
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aod  his  skill  in  pUBtiof  honan  iMtarc 
WiMther  he  writes  in  tctk  or  io  prase, 
ifae  mme  aB<««ic»n  is  stiQ  at  wocfc, 
csOiog  frcm  the  fiMabs  the  identical 
heroes  of  post  days,  or  deliiwatiii;  with 
the  pencil  of  tnith  the  characters  of 
every  day  life.  Althoogh  his  poetry  is 
deficient  in  the  imaginatioa  leqaisite 
to  daim  for  the  author  anqnalifird 
eommendation,  the  Scottish  people 
find  a  coDsunt  charm  in  his  dexrip- 
tioos  of  local  scenery  and  habits,  into 
which  they  affirm  none  bat  themseires 
can  enter,  and  which  they  extol,  as 
passing  in  soblimity  any  thing  in  other 
anthofs.  As  an  English  novel-writer. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  daims,  without  doubt, 
the  highest  place,  lie  was  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  in  literature ;  and  his 
skilful  pen  has  mingled  history  in  soch 
a  manner  with  romance,  as  to  give  a 
relish  for  researches  into  the  antials  of 
oor  own  and  othw  countries,  which 
has  already  led  to  very  beneficial  con- 
sequences amongst  the  young.  Like 
a  writer  of  fiction,  be  paints  his  heroes 
rather  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  than 
as  they  were ;  and  for  chivalry's  sake, 
has  attributed  as  much  virtue  as  is  due 
to  the  semi-barbaric  middle  ages.  As 
snch  productions  as  the  Waverley 
noveb  have  their  utility,  vie  may  as- 
sert as  a  truth,  that  the  novels  of  Scoti, 
while  they  have  cheered  many  a  vacant 
hour,  have  soothed  many  a  weary,  and 
guarded  many  a  dangerous  one.  '  Pain 
and  languor  have  fled  before  the  magic 
spell,  which  has  been  enabled  to  trans- 
form  the  chamber  of  sleepless  disease 
into  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the  vine- 
dad  cottage  ;  and  although  such  read- 
ing be  not  the  prescribed  remedy  for 
sorrow,  nor  the  authorized  occupation 
of  the  chamber  of  sickness,  yet  that 
may  be  permitted  as  a  palliative,  which 
we  know  cannot  act  as  a  remedy,  and 
that  as  an  honest  recreation  which  is 
not  a  worthy  emplo)  roent.' 

Lord  Byron^  the  most  gifted  poet  of 
his  day,  was  son  of  a  captain  in  the 
guards,  and  succeeded  his  great  uncle 
in  his  title,  v^hile  a  schoolboy,  1798. 
He  was  bi  ought  up  in  narrow  circum- 
stances  and  seclusion  at  Aberdeen,  by 


his  mocfaer,  who  Wd  becndeseMdif 
her  hosband  ;  nod  bciBf  very  «aUj 
when  yoQng^aiMi  definitJ  in  ooeiM, 
he  was  allowed,  antil  nearly  ten,  ii- 
stead  of  goio^  to  noy  place  of  edia> 
tion,  to  rove  apoo   the  biUs»  ikitk 
might  brace  his  kmbs,  a  linouufii 
which,  with  bis  pnreot's  peeabviB- 
per,  coosidefmbly  infliieooed  his  fstw 
lifo.    Both  at  Unrrow  and  Caahridft, 
he  displayed  a  great  repogimnce  to  i»r 
dpline  aiewtry  sort  ;  and  qoittisgAt 
aniversity  at  nineteen,  he  look  sp  kii 
abode  at  his  hereditary  seat,  Ncwini 
Abbey.    Here  his  U€Mirs  of  Idkooi 
appeared  in  1807  ;  mmd  the  Edinhsnt 
Keview  havin^^  nninstly  criticiaed  tk 
performance,  his  English  fiaidi  ad 
Scotch  Reviewers   came    fixth,  lad, 
with  much  of  the  spirit  of  revenge,  put 
down  his  assailant.     Haviiig  gnally 
injured  both  fortune  and   beslth  by 
early  dissipatioa,    he    determined  is 
travd ;  and  in  1809,  accompanied  bj 
his  friend  Mr.  Uobbouae,  proceeded  by 
tiie  sooth  of  Spain  to  the  Bileditenaaea^ 
Greece,  and  Turkey,  of  which  loar  kii 
Childe  Harold  gives  a  suflBocntly  aceo- 
rate  account.      This   poem   Imd  tbi 
foundation  of  his  fome ;    the  mere  dr« 
cumstance  of  being  himself  the  hero, 
marked  as  the  chauractet  is  vrith  way- 
arard  libertinism,  and  with  a  misM- 
thropy  consequent  upon   having  ei- 
hausted  every  resource  of  earthly  en- 
joyment, occasioned  vast  popnlairity; 
aiid  the  young  lord  was  courted  on  tl 
sides,  arid  admired  and  admonished  is 
turn  by  such  in  the  foshionable  world 
as  declared  an  interest  in  his  behslt 
He  now  married  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Ralph  Milbanke,  but  the  carelcsi  sy^ 
tem  of  splendour  which  succeeded  hii 
union,  having  dissipated  alarge  ponios 
of  his  wife's  fortune,  disputes  ensued ; 
and   when  the  lady  returned  to  hff 
father's    house,    lord    Byron    quitted 
England  1816,  a  second  time,  and  far 
ever.     It  vras  then  that  he  wrote  bn 
'  Farewel,'  one  of  the  most  paihetie 
and    el^antly  expressed    valedictoiy 
productions  in  our  tongue.    He  passed 
the  Rliine  to  Venice,  whence  be  seat 
for  publication  to  England  hisManfisdf 
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,  StrdaoapaluSy  Don  Juan,  and  other 
^■^Jiiurks,  remarkable  for  that  licence  of 
^  remaik,  misanthropy,  and  hatred  of 
KB  country,  which  must  ever  be  a  check 
t,  m  upon  their  circulation.  It  was  in  the 
»««utumnof  1823,  after  visiting  Paris, 
^ :  that  the  poet  began  lo  indulge  hiS 
^  feelings  towards  the  Greeks,  who  were 
■■  struggling  for  independence.  Landing 
'  js  at  Cephalonia,  he  sent  12,000/.  for  the 
am  relief  of  Missolonghi ;  and  arriving  at 
■B  that  town  soon  after,  he  was  received 
CI  with  every  mark  of  honour  that  Grecian 
K.  gratitude  could  devise.  His  presence, 
■11  ilthough  it  mitigated  the  ferocity  with 
jm  which  the  insurgents  conducted  the 
■  war,  could  not  heal  the  dissensions  of 
■>  the  leaders ;  and  even  when  he  raised 
Q  a  brigade  of  Saliotes,  and  agreed  to 
K  pay  ^00  of  them  out  of  his  own  purse, 
n  ne  vras  obliged  to  disband  them  for 
3    their  mutinous  conduct.  So  unexpected 

0  a  state  of  things  brought  on  the  poet  a 
2     (it  of  epilepsy  ;  but  although  advised 

^  by  his  physician  to  quit  Missolonghi 

^  for  the  healthy  air  of  Zante,  he  refused, 

1  and  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  wherein 
y  is  a  passage  indicative,  one  would 
I  readily  suppose,  of  a  singularly  ambi- 
^  tious  spirit :  '  1  cannot  quit  Greece,' 

he  writes,  '  while  there  is  a  chance  of 
my  being  of  utility.  There  it  a  slake 
worth  millions  I  such  as  I  am,  and 
while  I  can  stand  at  all,  I  must  stand 
by  the  cause.'  Whatever,  however, 
were  the  ultimate  hopes  of  lord  Byron, 
either  for  himself  or  the  Greeks,  the 
cause  was  soon  doomed  to  lose  its 
champion ;  for  acquiring  a  severe  fever 
by  an  ex|>08ure  to  the  wet,  the  poet 
died,  aged  thirty-six,  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1824.  No  one  can  deny  the 
praise  of  great  genius  to  lord  Byron ; 
and  as  a  pathetic  poet  he  is  almost 
without  a  rival.  Selfishness,  however, 
is  eminently  conspicuous  in  all  he 
wrote;  and,  what  is  worse,  scarcely 
one  of  his  larger  works  is  free  from  allu- 
sions and  images  highly  oflfehsive  to 
decency,  and  corrupting  to  the  youth- 
ful mind.  The  tone  of  raillery  through- 
out his  productions  is  but  a  flimsy 
veil  to  conceal  gross  profligacy  of  sen- 
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timent ;  and  Byron  could  leut  of  all 
men  say  there  was '  noiine  which,  dy- 
ing, he  should  wish  to  blot.' 

Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castie- 
reaghf  who  held  the  important  office  of 
secretary-at-war  from  1812  until  1822, 
being  the  chief  minister  for  England  in 
continental  affairs  during  the  last  years 
of  Napoleon.  He  was  an  energetic 
and  indefatigable  statesman,  though 
seldom  popular  amongst  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  in  the  empire,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  ancient 
forms  and  institutions,  and  his  marked 
dislike  of  the  modern  spirit  of  innova* 
tion.  During  a  nervous  illness,  brought 
on  by  incessant  application  during  the 
arduous  session  of  1824,  he  put  a  pe- 
riod to  his  existence  at  his  seat. 
North  Cray  in  Kent,  in  August  of  that 
year,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  having  just 
before  succeeded  his  father  as  marquis 
of  Londonderry. 

George  Canning ,  son  of  an  unfor- 
tunate literary  man,  after  an  education 
at  Eton,  and  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  through 
lord  Lansdowne.  The  death  of  lord 
Castlereagh,1824,  placed  him  a  second 
time  in  the  office  of  foreign  secretary ; 
and  on  the  decease  of  lord  Liverpool, 
he  was  made  premier,  1827.  Being  in  ill 
health  at  this  period, from  a  cold  caught 
at  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York,  he 
was  unable  to  bear  the  excitement 
which  a  very  spirited  opposition  caused 
him ;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
be  died,  aged  fifty-six.  More  inclined 
to  shape  his  course  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times  than  lord  Castlereagn,  and  re- 
garding expediency  too  often  as  right, 
Mr.  Canning  was  applauded  by  a  large 
party  in  the  nation.  As  an  orator,  he 
was  eloquent,  and  classically  correct ; 
and  his  satirical  power  was  so  irresist- 
ible, that  it  often  insured  him  the  vic- 
tory. He  wrote  much  in  the  periodi- 
cals of  the  day ;  and  '  Elijah's  Mantle,' 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  prin- 
ciples he  had  originally  upheld,  was 
long  a  popular  specimen  of  his  poet^. 

John  Scott,  Earl  of  Eldon,  and  his 
brother,  William   lord   Stowell,    two 
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singular  examples  of  the  advantages 
which  high  talents  possess  over  birth 
in  a  free  country.  They  were  sons  of 
a  worthy  person  engaged  in  the  coal 
trade  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
being  enabled  by  the  aid  of  a  friend  to 
complete  at  Oxford  the  liberal  educa- 
tion commenced  at  the  freeschool  of 
their  native  town,  rose  both  of  them  to 
high  rank  in  the  law.  William,  the 
elder,  becoming  judge  of  the  Consis- 
tory Court  of  London,  and  a  baron, 
and  John,  the  younger,  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England,  and  an  earl. 
On  raising  the  latter  to  the  peerage, 
1821,  king  George  IV.  commanded 
that,  in  the  patent  granting  him  the 
titles  of  Viscount  Encombe,  and  Earl 
of  Eldon,  it  should  be  recited,  '  that 
his  majesty  conferred  the  same,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  profound  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ability  and  integrity  which 
he  has  invariably  evinced  in  admini- 
stering them  in  his  oflSce  of  chancellor, 
daring  a  period  of  nineteen  years.'  Lord 
Stowell  died,  aged  ninety-one,  1836, 
and  lord  Eldon,  aged  eighty-six,  1837. 
Thomas  Lawrence^  bom  at  Bristol  of 
humble  parents,  obtained  the  title  of 
*  the  wonderful  boy  of  Devizes,'  for 
painting  the  portraits  of  his  father^s 
customers,  when  he  kept  an  iun  in  that 
town.  At  Bath,  the  young  artist  started 
on  his  own  responsibility  at  fifteen ; 
and  being  invited  to  London,  on  ac- 
count of  his  success  in  guinea-portraits, 
he  soon  found  himself  superior  to  the 
class  of  cheap  likeness-painters  in  the 
metropolis.  His  person  and  manners 
were  attractive;  and  before  he  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  his  reputa- 
tion for  ease  and  grace  of  head  was 
fully  established.  Introduced  to  George 
IV.,  that  monarch  knighted  him,  and 
obtained  his  admission  to  the  Royal 
Academy ;  and,  says  Mr.  Allan*  Cun- 
ningham, *  though  eminent  painters 
liv^  when  he  commenced,  and  others 
equally  eminent  arose  during  his  career, 
it  cannot  be  said  with  truth  that  his 
ascendancy  was  ever  in  danger,  or  that 
a  rival  eclipsed  his  brightness.*    The 


same  writer  adds,  that  wealth  fell  upoB 
him  as  rain  through  a  sieve;  gold 
poured  upon  him  as  it  never  poured 
upon  painter  either  before  or  since; 
yet  he  was  not  only  poor,  he  was  en- 
barrassed.  He  kept  no  splendid  es- 
tablishment, gave  no  expensive  dinoen: 
he  exacted  high  prices  firom  his  sitten, 
and  was  paid  large  sums  by  engraven fcr 
leave  to  work  from  his  pictures;  yetkc 
lived  from  hand  to  mouth  and  died  is 
debt,  1 830,  aged  sixty.  Sir  Thomas  will 
long  live  in  his  female  portraits,  and  is 
the  natural  ease  wherewith  he  has  en- 
dued his  likenesses  generally  :  be  had, 
without  an  attempt  to  flatter,  the  art  of 
giving  an  air  of  quality  to  all  who  con- 
sented to  sit  to  him. 

Frances  Burneyt  afterwards  knows 
as  Madame  D'Arblay,  was  the  taleoied 
author  of  *  Cecilia,' '  Evelina/  and  otbff 
domestic  novels  of  a  superior  daa; 
and  it  was  her  merit  to  drive  out  a  host 
of  works,  which,  through  the  mediaa 
of  circulating  libraries,  had  spread 
mental  poison  about  the  country. 

Samuel  Coleridge,  a  poet  and  nis- 
cellaneous  writer,  was  bom  at  Bristol, 
educated  at  Christ's  hospital  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  after  accompanying  Sir 
Alexander  Ball,  governor  of  Malta,  ss 
secretary,  dedicated  himself  wholly  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  conversatiootl 
eloquence,  Coleridge  was  umivalled: 
and  perhaps  the  soundest  proofc  of  his 
original  mode  of  thinking,  superior  to 
any  thing  in  his  published  works, 
might  be  deduced  from  a  vrell-digested 
register  of  his  selected  observatioos  oo 
men  and  things.  His  mind  not  beB^ 
ing  to  be  chained  long  to  any  one  sob- 
ject,  all  his  productions  are  desultoiy. 
He  died  1834,  aged  sixty-one,  in  the 
house  of  his  amiable  friend,  Mr.  Gill- 
man,  at  Highgate. 

Hannah  More  was  daughter  of  i 
village  schoolmaster  at  StapletoD, 
Gloucestershire ;  and  the  friendship  of 
Dr.  Stonhouse  enabled  her  to  opea  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies  at  Bristol 
At  eighteen  she  produced  her  pastoial 
drama  of '  The  Search  afler  Uappiness^' 
at  which  period  she  had  pupils  in  her 
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v«ebool  older  than  herself.    Its  success, 
a.  smd  the  communications  of  Garrick, 
%  induced  her  to  go  on  as  an  author  *, 
PI  and  her  'Sacred  Dramas/  published 
ts  in  1782,  gained  her  the  esteem  of  Dr. 
i:   Johnson,   and    introiiuced    her  to    a 
m    large  circle  of  literary  characters.    Her 
^    *  Strictures  on  Female  Education  '  in- 
m    duced  the  royal  &mily  to  request  she 
B    would  frame  some  directions  for  the 
■    education  of   the  princess  Charlotte, 
J    which  she  accordingly  did  in  *  Hints 
r    towards  forming    the   (character  of  a 
w     young  Princess ;'  and  she  was  soon 
K     after  enabled  to  give  up  her  pupils  lo 
B     her  sisters,  and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
».     her  labours.     Her  rehgious  novel  of 
'  Coelebs,'  1809,  attracted  very  general 
F     notice,  and  was  translated  into  French 
I      and  German ;  the  mascuhne  style  of 
,      that   work   is  very  cons[>icuous,    and 
,      bishop  Porteus  is  said  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  its  production.     Her  '  Essay 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  St. 
Paul,*  written  at  seventy  years  of  age, 
is  perhaps    her    best,    and  certainly, 
under    circumstances,  an   astonishing 
work.     She  died  1833,  aged  eighty- 
eight. 

Carl  Von  Weber^  bom  in  Holstein 
of  wealthy  parents,  early  devoted  him- 
self to  music.  Haydn,  and  the  abb^ 
Vogler,  author  of  that  favourite  air 
'The  Request,'  were  his  instructors; 
and  he  was  invited,  on  account  of  his 
rising  celebrity,  to  direct  the  opera 
both  at  Prague  and  Dresden.  His 
'  Der  Freischutz*  came  out  at  Berlin 
1821 ;  and  this  opera  so  established 
his  fame,  that  the  emperor  of  Austria 
oflfered  him  an  appointment  at  Vienna. 
He  visited  England  to  bring  out  his 
*  Oberon'  at  Covent  Garden  ;  but  its 
success  was  by  no  means  equal  to  Der 
Freischutz,  which  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  his  best  work.  While  in  Eng- 
land, he  was  seized  with  symptoms  of 
consumption,  and  died  in  London, 
aged  forty,  1826.  What  is  generally 
known  as  his  '  last  waltz '  is  said  not 
to  have  been  bis  production. 

Henry  Hunt,  son  of  a  Wiltshire 
agriculturist,  quitted  country  affairs  of 
one  description  for  tliose  of  another ; 
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and  although  he  laboured  to  settle 
both  with  much  zeal,  he  proved  him- 
self an  incomparably  better  fanner 
than  politician.  That  the  spirit  of 
reform  displayed  itself  early  in  his 
breasty  may  be  gathered  from  his  mode 
of  punishing  an  Enford  peasant-boy, 
whom  he  saw  beating  a  donkey  nn« 
mercifully.  He  bought  the  animal  of 
the  fellow,  and  then  soundly  cudgelled 
him  for  ill-using  his  beast.  Having 
parted  with  his  paternal  property,  be 
came  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  soon 
known  as  a  street  orator ;  it  being  by 
no  means  unusual  to  see  him  ha- 
ranguing a  concourse  of  persons  of 
the  lowest  grade,  from  the  roof  of  a 
hackney-coach,  or  the  balcony  of  a 
first-floor  window.  It  is  almost  need* 
less  to  state  that  'reform'  was  his 
theme;  and  though  more  than  once 
incarcerated  for  sedition,  he  even- 
tually got  into  parliament.  It  was 
soon  perceptible  that  Hunt  the  mem- 
ber was  a  changed  man :  his  style  of 
eloquence,  if  eloquence  it  could  be 
called,  was  little  adapted  to  the  Bri- 
tish senate :  the  restraints  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  endure  were  harassing,  and 
election-expenses,  though  they  feU 
lightly  upon  him,  still  more  so. 
Having,  therefore,  established  him- 
self as  a  maker  of  blacking,  he  found 
full  leisure  to  pursue  his  business, 
when  his  constituents  had  fitiled  to 
send  him  again  as  their  represent* 
ative  ;  and  he  died  1834. 

Jama  Hogg,  called  the  Ettrick 
shepherd,  was  born  at  Ettrick  in  Scot- 
land, and  was  a  keeper  of  sheep. 
After  a  boyhood  of  poverty,  the  poet 
in  embryo  found  himself  at  length 
fourteen,  and  the  proprietor  of  five 
shillings,  with  which  he  bousht  a 
6ddle !  He  had  learned  to  read,  and 
before  eighteen,  the  life  of  Wallace, 
and  the  'Gentle  Shepherd  of  Ram- 
sey,' had  been  perused  by  him  with 
avidity.  He  was  now  resolved  on 
writing  ballads ;  and  V\  alter  Scott, 
when  sheriff  of  Selkirk,  encouraged 
him  to  publish.  The  shepherd  having 
once  turned  author,  poetry  of  all  de- 
scriptionsy  with  an   occasional ,  prose 
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production,  issued  from  his  pen.  It 
IS  enough  to  say  that  Hogg  was  a  man 
of  great  natural  parts ;  aud  that  his 
poem  of  '  The  Queen's  Wake,*  and 
his  prose  work  of  'The  Shepherd's 
Calendar,'  in  which  deep  feeling  is 
every  where  discernible,  ha?e  fully 
established  his  fiime.  He  died  1835. 
Sir   John    Leicester,    the   greatest 

Eitron  of  the  native  school  of  painting 
Dgland  ever  possessed,  permitted 
the  public,  under  only  necessary  limi- 
tations, to  see  his  unrivalled  collection 
of  pictures  at  all  times.  He  was  crea- 
ted Baron  de  Tapley  by  George  IV., 
and  died,  aged  sixty-five,  1827. 

Reginald  Hther^  educated  at  Ox- 
ford, gained  great  applause  at  nine- 
teen, for  his  poem  of  '  Palestine.'  He 
succeeded  to  his  fathei's  living  and 
estate  of  Hodnet,  Salop,  married  dean 
Shipley's  daughter,  and  established 
his  fame  as  a  theologian  by  his  Bamp. 
ton  Lectures.  He  next  produced  a 
life  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  soon 
after  elected  to  the  preachership  of 
Lincoln's-inn,  the  usual  stepping-stone 
to  preferment;  and  in  1823  he  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  In 
India  he  exerted  nimself  greatly  :  with 
a  field  before  him  that  might  challenge 
the  labours  of  an  apostle,  he  entered 
upon  it  with  the  spirit  of  one  :  and 
short  as  his  allotted  time  was,  his  vi. 
sitations  had  embraced,  at  the  period 
of  his  decease,  almost  the  whole  of  his 
vast  diocese.  Being  accustomed  to 
use  a  cold  bath  before  breakfast,  he 
was  in  April  1826  found  dead  therein 
by  his  servant,  lieing  then  in  the  forty- 
third  year  of  bis  age.  His  Journal, 
published  by  his  widow,  it  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  book. 

John  Von  GoHhe,  the  German 
romantic  poet,  was  son  of  a  man  of 
small  fortune.  The  grand  duke  of 
Weimar  induced  him  to  settle  at  his 
court  in  1775,  and  for  fifty-^even  years 
he  remaiiied  there,  acting  for  some 
time  as  prime  minister,  and  always  as 
a  privy-councillor.  The  work  which 
first  raised  his  reputation  was  'Gotz 
with  the  iron  Hand,*  to  which  suc- 
ceeded '  Wertber;'  and  the  Germans 


still  regard  those  and  bis  *  Fainl,' 
amongst  the  ukhI  talented  productioos 
in  the  world.  The  admirers  of  Go^ 
formed  a  sort  of  sect*  over  whom  tlie 
influence  of  the  poet  was  extraonli- 
narily  great.  Napoleon  Tisited  bin, 
and  gave  him  the  decoration  of  tk 
legion  of  honour  ;  and  lew  men  of  rari; 
or  talent,  whatever  their  nation,  paasd 
through  Weimar,  without  paying  ikdr 
respects  to  him.  He  died,  aged  eigk^ 
two,  1832. 

T.  R,  Malthtit^  an  English  divioe, 
and  professor  of  history  and  political 
economy  at  Haileybury.  Id  his  '  Es- 
say on  the  Principle  of  PopulatioD,' 
he  put  forth  a  doctrine,  which  neces- 
sarily brought  upon  him  bosulity  of 
opinion  in  every  ^hape  ;  to  the  effect 
that  the  increase  of  human  beings  wu 
a  physical  evil,  and  that  means  sbouU 
be  taken  to  mitigate  it.  He  died 
1834. 

Combe,  author  of  the  poetical  taie, 
called  '  The  Tour  of  Dr.  Syntax,'  wis 
an  unfortunate  man,  who  wrote  tbe 
work  for  his  support,  during  an  ioov- 
ceration  of  twenty  years  in  the  king's 
bench  prison.  He  had  the  merit  of 
adapting  his  story  to  a  series  of  prints, 
published  by  Ackermann  in  a  maga- 
zine ;  and  the  author's  own  accoooi 
of  the  matter  is  as  follows.  *  An  eicb- 
ing  was  sent  to  me  every  month,  and 
I  composed  a  certain  proportion  of 
pages  in  verse.  When  tbe  first  prist 
was  sent  to  me,  I  did  not  know  what 
would  be  the  subject  of  tbe  second ; 
and  in  this  manner  the  artist  ooe- 
tinued  designing,  and  I  continosd 
writing,  every  month  for  two  yean, 
till  a  work  containing  nearly  10,000 
lines  was  produced :  the  artist  and  tke 
writer  having  no  personal  commiini* 
cation  with,  or  knowledge  of  eack 
other.'  As  a  fiicile  poetical  narrative^ 
free  from  license  of  every  aort,  it  de- 
serves much  praise,  and  will  probabl| 
outlive  many  more  sterling  efibrts  of 
the  muse.    Mr  Combe  di«i  IBSS. 

Captain  Hugh  Oappertom,  son  of  « 
Scottish  surgeon,  accompanied  Dr. 
Oudney,  on  his  appointment  as  con* 
sul  to  Bomou,  in  Africa,  1833.    Tbe 
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British  goyeroment  had  fevoured  se- 
rterii  previous  expeditions  to  this  part 
of  the  globe,  with  the  hope  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  towards  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  people,  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  advancement  of 
geographical  science,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  commercial  exchanges. 
The  excursion  ended  at  Sackatoo,  the 
capital  of  the  Felatahs,  one  Bello 
bemg  sultan ;  but  while  journeying 
towards  that  city,  the  consul  was  taken 
ill  and  died.  Clapperton,  however, 
resolved  on  proceedmg  alone  to  the 
chief  city,  and  was  escorted  thither  by 
150  horsemen  wiih  drums  and  trum. 
pets,  whom  Bello  had  sent  out  to 
welcome  him.  On  his  introduction 
to  the  sultan,  he  found  him  sitting 
without  state  upon  a  small  carpet, 
between  two  pillars,  which  supported 
the  thatched  roof  of  a  house,  not  unlike 
an  English  cottage.  The  pillars  and 
the  walls  were  painted  blue  and  white, 
in  the  Moorish  style ;  and  by  the  side 
of  the  wall  was  a  skreen,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  an  arm-chair,  supporting  an 
iron  lamp.  The  sultan  bade  him  hearty 
welcome,  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions about  Europe,  and  the  prevailing 
religious  distinctions,  and  whether  the 
English  were  Nestorians  or  Socinians? 
to  which,  being  taken  somewhat  out 
f  his  latitude,  Clapperton  bluntly  re- 
plied, «  We  are  called  Protestants/ 
*  But  what  are  Protestants?'  rejoined 
Bello.  *I  attempted,'  says  our  tra- 
veller,  '  to  explain  this  to  him  as  well 
as  I  was  able.'  The  sheikh  of  the 
koran  was  proceeding  with  other  theo- 
logical questions,  but  was  put  to  a 
stop  by  the  sailor's  declaring  himself 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  religious  sub- 
tleties to  resolve  such  knotty  contro- 
versies. On  receiving  the  presents 
which  Clapperton  had  brought,  Bello 
exclaimed, '  Every  thing  is  wonderful ; 
but  you  are  the  greatest  curiosity  of 
all  I'  and  then  added,  '  what  can  I 
ffive  that  is  most  acceptable  to  the 
king  of  England  V  '  I  replied,'  says 
Clapperton,  '  the  most  acceptable  ser- 
vice you  can  render  to  the  king  of 
England,  is  to  co-operate  with    bit 


majesty  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  coast.'  *  What,'  said  he, 
*  have  you  no  slaves  in  England  ?' 
'  No  :  whenever  a  slave  sets  his  foot 
in  England,  he  is  from  that  moment 
free !'  *  What  do  you  then  for  ser- 
vants?' '  We  hire  them  for  a  stated 
period,  and  give  them  regular  wages.' 
*God  is  great!'  he  exclaimed,  *you 
are  a  beautiful  people.'  He  also  ap* 
peared  anxious  to  establish  a  friendly 
connexion  with  England,  applying  for 
the  residence  of  a  consul  and  a 
physician  at  Sackatoo.  Clapperton 
thought  this  place  the  most  populous 
town  he  had  met  wiih  in  all  Africa; 
yet  the  dale  of  its  foundation  is  not 
further  back  than  1805.  European 
articles  find  their  way  here,  for  the  same 
traveller  says,  that  provisions  were 
repeatedly  sent  him  from  the  sultan's 
table  on  pewter  dishes  with  the  Lon- 
don stamp ;  and  one  day  he  had  meat 
served  up  m  a  white  wash-hand  basin 
of  English  manufacture.  During  his 
stay  at  Sackatoo,  captain  Clapperton 
collected  some  interesting  information 
relative  to  the  death  of  Mungo  Park  ; 
and  the  sultan  actually  marked  down 
(he  spot  on  his  chart  where  his  vessel 
was  wrecked.  Captain  Clapperton 
thought  it  best  to  return  to  England 
at  once,  respecting  the  sultan's  desire 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  consul, 
together  with  a  physician ;  and  in 
April  1826  he  was  again  at  Sackatoo, 
according  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
James,  a  merchant  residing  on  the 
African  coast.  Here  ended  all  fur- 
ther information  respecting  the  tra« 
veller,  and  two  whole  years  had 
elapsed,  when  his  servant,  Richard 
Lander,  accompanied  by  a  black  man 
of  the  name  of  Pascoe,  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  Badagry,  and  stated  that 
captain  Clapperton  had  died  of  dy- 
sentry  in  April  1827  at  Sackatoo, 
where  he  had  been  detained  five 
months,  in  consequence  of  Bello*s 
war  with  the  sheikh  of  Bornou.  The 
whole  of  the  captain's  journals  were 
saved,  and  have  been  subsequently 
published.  By  the  investigations  of 
Denharo,   Oudneyi  and  Clapperton, 
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much  new  information  was  gathered 
respecting  the  river  Niger,  and  the 
kingdoms  on  its  banks ;  but  as  neither 
of  those  travellers  had  traced  it  to  the 
ocean,  the  place  of  its  embouchure 
was  left  for  future  inquirers.  That 
important  discovery  has  since  been 
made  by  Lander. 

Thomai  Hope,  nephew  of  an  opulent 
Dutch  merchant,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, and  after  travelling  early  in  the 
east,  resided  principally  on  his  beau- 
tiful estate  in  Surrey,  the  Deepdene. 
The  lesuU  of  his  observations  was  a 
novel  of  very  high  character,  entitled 
'  Anastasius ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Mo- 
dem Greek  ;*  and  tiiere  are  few  books 
of  the  kind  which  contain  passages  so 
replete  with  eloquence,  pathos,  and 
nature,  llie  style  is  much  akm  to  that 
of  Beck  ford  ;  and  the  work,  although 
indulging  too  much  in  pictures  of  hu- 
man passion  and  depravity,  is,  as  a 
whole,  a  classically  ele(i[:int  composi- 
tion.    Mr.  Hope  died  1831. 

Bishop  Hohart,  a  prelate  of  New 
York,  was  a  man  of  very  distinguished 
talent,  and  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  remnant  of  the  English  church 
in  America.  Unwearied  in  activity, 
and  unwavering  in  principle,  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  chuich  over  which  he 
presided.  To  her  he  dedicated  the 
native  strength  of  his  mmd,  the  trea- 
sures of  his  learning,  and  the  powers  of 
his  eloquence ;  and  some  notion  may 
be  obtained  of  all  these  by  a  perusal  of 
his  discourses  on  the  principal  events 
and  truths  of  the  Redemption,  He 
died  1830,  aged  iifty-four. 

George  Crabbe^  the  descriptive  poet 
of  huml)le  life,  was  himself  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Aldborough,  Suffolk, 
and  had  to  struggle  with  nearly  actual 
starvation  in  his  youth.  Too  delicate 
to  adopt  a  rustic  or  even  a  surgical 

Profession,  he  resolved  on  coming  to 
ondon,  with  three  borrowed  pounds 
ID  his  |)ocket,  to  subsist  on  what  he 
might  be  able  to  gain  by  writing  for 
the  booksellers.  No  bookseller,  bow- 
ever,  would  aid  him :  but  upon  applying 
by  letter  to  Mr.  Burke,  that  geDtleman 


charitably  took    him    under  his  roo^ 
and  liecame  his  patron.    Then  did  lord 
Thurlow,  and  otiiera,  who  had  toracd 
a  deaf  ear  to  his  earnest  appeals,  ves- 
ture to  befriend  hiro  too;  «hile  Mr. 
'  Dudsley,  who  had  refu>ed  to  havesiy 
thing  to  do  with  his  poetry,  now  will- 
ingly published  for  him  his  'Libiaiy,' 
owned  its  talent,  and  foretold  its  wot- 
cess.    The  <  Village*  followed,  aodw 
equally  popular;  and  upon  his  pamoi 
introduction  of  him   to  the  bishop  «f 
Norwich,  the  poet,  notwithstandiog  hit 
defective    education,    was    ordauiei 
Singular  to  relate,  in   little  more  tbn 
two  years  from  the  day  of  his  quittisg 
Aldborough  a  poor  and  desened  boj, 
Crabbe  returned  to  that  village  t  soc- 
cessful  author;    patronised   and  be- 
friended by  some  of  the  leading  chane- 
ters  in  the  kingdom ;  and  a  clergy niB, 
with  every  prospect  of  preferment  m 
the  church.    He  was  soon  after  muk 
chapUin  to  the  duke  of  Rutland,  sod 
had  his  abode  in  the  princely  halb  of 
Belvoir  castle,  until  lord  Thurlow  fpve 
him  a  small  benefice  in  Dorsetshiie. 
For  twenty- four  years  firom  this  period 
he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  his  clerical  duties,  his  only  publid- 
tion  during  the  lime  being  *Tlie  Ncm- 
paper,'  in  1787.     In  1807,  however, 
came  forth  '  lite  Parish  Register,'  tbe 
success  of  which  was  very  marked ;  and 
in  his  *  Borough,'  and  *  Tales  in  Veise,' 
which  followed, there  is  not  the  autWs 
characteristic  propen^ity  to  paint  tbe 
meaner  miseries  and  vices  of  human 
nature.     In  1813,  soon  after  losing  hii 
amiable  wile,  his  faithful  partner  kt 
thirty  years,  he  was  happy  to  migisie 
to  Tiowbridge,  Wilts,   the  living  of 
which  was  given  him  by  the  yooof 
duke  of  Rutland.    In  1819  came  oat 
his  <  Tales  of  the  Hall,'  for  which  beN^ 
ceived  3000/.  from  Mr.  Murray ;  aad 
in  1832  he  died,  aged  seventy-eigiit, 
endeared  to  his  |)aiishioners  by  a  ooo* 
tinned  course  of  beneficence,  pasloitl 
attention,  and  unaffected  urbanity. 

Oberlin^  of  Stiasburg,was  appoiDied 
1767,  to  the  cure  of  Waldbacb,  in  a 
high  and  steril  valley  of  Alsace.  Tbii 
valley,  called  Ban  de  la  Roche,  coa- 
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tained  an  hundred  fiimilies  of  the  most 
uncivilized   people  in    Europe,  who 
knew  little  of  agriculture^  had  no  roads, 
and  found  scarcely  wherewithal  to  sup- 
port* life.    In  a  very  few  years,  he  in- 
duced this  rude  race  to  construct  a 
road  to  Strasburg :  even  a  bridge  was 
at  length  built,  and  the  ordinary  re- 
sults of  intercourse  between  a  poor  and 
a  wealthy,a  rude  and  an  intelligentcom- 
munity,  were  soon  felt.    The  wretched 
cabins  were  converted  into  snug  houses, 
wheel  carriages  became  common,  and 
arts  of  every  kind  began  to  flourish. 
To  improve  agriculture  was  his  next 
attempt;    and   manuring,   and   other 
means  of  benefiting  the  soil,  together 
with  grafting,  trenching,  and  planting, 
were  soon  brought  to  a  degree  of  per- 
fection, which    astonished    the    poor 
rustics.     He  then  became  ihejbunder 
of  infant  schools.    Engaging  with  some 
friends  to  erect  a  building  at  his  and 
their  joint  cost,  he   resolved   on  in- 
structing the  youngest  of  his  flock  in 
the  principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
having  discovered,  as  all  do  who  pay 
attention  to  the  developement  of  the 
human  faculties,  that  evil  habits  begin 
much  earlier  than  the  world  is  accus- 
tomed to  believe,  and  that  tlie  facility 
with  which  mature  education  may  be 
conducted,  mainly  depends  upon  the 
impressions  which  the  infant  mind  has 
received.     The  result  was  beneficial 
beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
As  nothing  was  taught  but  of  an  use- 
ful  nature,  all  Oberlin's  rising  flock 
bid  &ir  to  be  good  farmers  and  arti- 
sans ;  the  sacred  nature  of  an  oath  was 
fully  impressed  on  their  minds,  and 
all  that  their  benevolent  friend  could 
effect  for  ensuring  their  future    reli- 
gious and    moral  welfare,  was  done. 
At  the  period  of  his  death  in  1827,  the 
good   man   saw  the   valley  increased 
vastly  in  population,  and   agriculture 
every  where  thriving ;  a  gratifying  proof 
of  what  one  man  may  effect,  when  re- 
solutely fixed  to  his  purpose. 

WiiiiamCobbftt,  son  of  a  poor  farmer 
at  Famham,  Surrey,  after  being  ser- 
geant in  a  militia  regiment,  devoted 
himself  to  politics.    With  this  view^ 


he  managed  to  establish  a  periodical 
work, entitled  'The  Political  Register;' 
and  perhaps  no  production  of  the  sort 
ever  had  so  extensive  a  circulation  for 
so  long  a  period  of  time.    Its  style 
being  especially  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  lower  orders,  the  Register  had 
a  great  effect  in  directing  them  on  oc- 
casions of  popular  excitement ;  and  so 
paramount  became  the  author's   in« 
fluence,  that  he  was  at  length  returned 
to  parliament.  He,  of  course,  espoused 
the  '  cause  of  the  people'  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  and,  although  not  endowed  with 
the  graces  of  an  orator,  he  had  a  flow 
of  words,  a  force  of  argument,  and  a 
coolness  of  demeanour,  which   asto- 
nished the  house,  even  when  he  failed 
to  carry  his  point.    'Shrewd,  intem- 
perate, presumptuous,  careless  of  the 
truth  of  his  representations,  and  in- 
different to  their  consequences,  pro- 
vided they  made  an  impression,  he 
was,'  says    Mr.   Robert  Hall,  'well 
qualified  by  his  faults,  no  less  than  by  his 
talents,  for  the  office  he  assumed, — to 
scatter  delusion,  to  excite  insurrection.' 
As  a  practical  farmer  he  was  celebrated, 
though  rather  too  fond,  it  is  said,  of 
theory.   He  died,  aged  seventy,  1835. 
Egertorif  latt  Earl  of  Bric^ewater, 
who  died  in  1829,  placed  8000/.  at 
the  disposal  of  the   president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  to  be  paid  to  such  per- 
sons as  he  should  appoint;  each  of 
such  persons  being  bound  to  write, 
print,  and  publish,  1000  copies  of  a 
work  on  the  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  crea- 
tion.   The  president,  with  the  advice 
of  the  archbishops  and  bishops,  agreed 
on  selecting  eight  men  of  talent  for  the 
work,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the  follow- 
ing :  1 .   Whewell,  who  took  astronomy 
and  general  physics,  considered  with 
reference  to  natural  theology  ;  2.  Buck' 
/t^tk/,  geology  and  mineralogy;  3.  Bellj 
the  human  hand ;  4.  Roget^  animal 
and  vegetable  physiology;  5.  Proutf 
chemistry,  meteorology,  and  the  func- 
tions of  digestion  ;  6.  C/ia/i/ifTf,  adaption 
of  external  nature  to  man's  moral  and 
intellectual  constitution;  7.  Ki(H  the 
adaptation  of  external  nature  to  man's 
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physicml  oondilioD  ;  8.  Ktrhy,  the  his* 
tory,  habits,  and  instinct  of  animals. 

Joteph  NoUekins,  famous  as  a  British 
sculptor,  who  amassed  a  fortune  only 
equalled  by  that  of  his  contemporary, 
Canova,  dying  worth  200,000/.,  1823, 
aged  eighty-five.  His  'Venus  with 
the  sandal,'  is  considered  his  chef- 
d'oeuvre  as  a  whole  figure;  but  his 
celebrity  arises  from  his  busts. 

Ef/rofif,  born  at  Padua,  was  driven 
from  homeduring  the  French  invasion, 
and  endeavoured  to  get  a  livelihood  m 
London  by  feats  of  strength,  which  he 
exhibited  at  Astiey'samphiiheatre.  He 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  search 
after  antiquities ;  and  with  that  view 
visited  Egypt,  where  he  examined  the 
pyramids^  and  found  an  entrance  into 
one  of  those  of  Ghixeh.  Having  con- 
veyed to  his  native  Padua,  as  a  present, 
two  lion-lieaded  statues  of  granite,  he 
returned  to  England,  to  publish  a  nar- 
rative of  his  discoveries,  and  embarked, 
1823,  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
where,  on  reaching  Benin,  he  was 
seized  with  dysentery,  and  died. 

Sir  Huifiphry  Darn/,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chemist  of  his  age,  was  born 
at  Penzance,  and,  in  his  twentieth  year, 
commenced  his  career  of  experiment. 
Resolving  to  ascertain  the  properties  of 
nitrous  oxide  ^since  called  *  laughing 
gas*)  he  inhaled  it,  at  the  risk  of  filling 
his  lungs  with  aqua-fortis,  a  deadly 
poison  to  ail  animals;  and  after  expe- 
riencing its  exciting  effects,  as  respectjs 
rapid  locomotion,  and  boisterous  laugh- 
ter, he  breathed  it  in  so  concentiated  a 
state,  as  that  aqua-fortis  was  formed 
in  his  mouth.  When  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  to  the  royal  instiiu- 
tion,  1801,  his  lectures,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  bold  experiments,  and 
facinating  oratory,  were  attended  by  all 
the  rank  and  talent  of  the  kingdom. 
Those  on  agriculture,  form  a  most 
valuable  phiioMphical  work  ;  but  his 
hme  especially  rests  upon  his  deve- 
lopement  of  the  laws  of  Voltaic 
Electricity!  Although  the  French 
were  in  the  midst  of  a  bitter  war  with 
OS,  their  Institute  granted  the  pro- 
fesior  the  First  Coutul't  priie  for  the 


greatest  electrical  discorery.     He  aof 
proved    that  the   fixed  alkalies  bne 
metallic  bases;    a  matter  which  bd 
long  engaged   the  attention  of  pUa* 
sophers  in  search  of    the  causes  sf 
earthquakes,  ice.     He  illustrated  kii 
tlieory  by  decomposing  alkalies  lad 
earth  in  a  mimic  volcano  :  '  A  mooa* 
tain  (says  an  eyewitness),   bad  bea 
modelled  in  clay,  and   a  quantity  of 
the  metallic  bases  introduced  into  in 
interior:  on  water  being  poured  iots 
it,  the  metals  were  thrown  into  viokBt 
action,  successive  explosions  followed, 
red  hot  lava  was  seen  flowing  doss 
its  sides  fiom  a  crater  in  miniature* 
lightning  played  around,  and,  in  tke 
instant  of  dm matic  illusion,  the  tumol- 
tuous  applause  and  cheering   of  tbe 
audience  might  almost  have  beea  m- 
garded  as  the  shouts  of  the  abrasd 
fugitives  of  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii' 
In  1812  the  professor  was  knighted; 
and  after  a  visit  to  the  continent,  com- 
menced  his   celebrated    invesiigatioB 
into  the  nature  of  fire-damp  in  c(al 
mines :  the  result  was  hisi  safety  lamp. 
In   1818  he  took   his  departure  uk 
Naples,  to  examine  the  papyri  fbrnid 
in  Herculaneum,  ar  d  if  possible^  to 
discover  »ome  method  ot  separatiDf 
the  leaves  from  each  other;  bat  ha 
efforts  failed, and  returning  to  Enghnd 
1820,  he  was  elected  president  of  tbe 
royal  society.     His  health   soon  afkv 
began  to  decline,   in  consequence  of 
incessant  application  :  so  jealous  wn 
iie  of  any  inienuption  to  his  studies, 
that  he  would  put  on  one  shirt  over 
the  other,  for  ap|)earance  sake,  rather 
than  lose  time  in  taking  off  the  under 
one,  and  would  deprive  himself  of  tke 
proper  allowance  of  rest.     It  was  it 
ihis  period  that  he  publislied  his  *  Sil- 
moiiia,'  a  very  pleasing  book  on  fish* 
ing;  and  visiting  Italy,  with  a  hope  to 
regain  his  strength,  he  wrote  his '  Cob* 
solations  in  Travel,  or  the  last  days  o( 
a  Philosopher,'  a  work  which  has  lo 
much  of  imagination  in  it,  that  a  gratf 
poet  declared,  '  had  not  Davy  htm  t 
(>hilosopher,  he  would  have  been  ths 
first  poet  of  his  day.'    lie  expiiad  tt 
Geneva,  18S9,  aged  fifty 
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John   Abemethy,   a   distinguished 
£n(;lish  puthologist,  who,  by  his  work 
on  the  Constilutional  origin  and  treat- 
ment of  Local  Diseases,  estabhshed 
the  important  principle,  that  local  af- 
fections are  the  result  of  constitutional 
ones,  and  are  consequently  alone  cura- 
ble by  remedies  applied  to  the  consti- 
tution at   larise.     Surgery,   upon    the 
admission  of  this  hypothesis,  rose  from 
the  rank  of  an  art  to  that  of  a  science. 
As  Mr.  Abernethy  affirmed   that  the 
digestive  organs  are  always  either  the 
cause  of  local  disease,  or  sympathize 
deeply  therewith,  by  being  originally  or 
consequently  deranged,   his   attention 
wasever  directed  to  them  ;  and  however 
his  '  blue  pill '  may  have  become  a 
source  of  merriment,  and  even  derision, 
from  the  pathologist's  laughable  per- 
tinacity in  enjoming  its  use  upon   the 
first  sight  of  his  patient,  he  is  allowed 
to  have  conferred,  by  the  establishment 
of  his  doctrine,  most  valuable  benefits 
on  the  community.    Though  prover- 
bially rough  to  his  patients,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy was  an  upright  man,  and  most 
amiable  in   all  his  private   relations. 
As  a  |)raciical  surgeon,  his  fame  spread 
even  to  the  continental  schools,  for  his 
bold   operations  of  tying  the  carotid 
and  the  exten  al  iliac   arteries.     He 
died  1831,  aged  sixty-six. 

Felicia  Hemans,  daughter  of  an  Irish 
gentleman,  married  and  settled  in 
Wales.  After  the  birth  of  five  sons, 
her  husband  deserted  her,  and  she 
devoted  herself  to  authorship  fur  sup- 
port :  on  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
returned  to  Liverpool,  her  native  city, 
whence  she  emigrated  to  Dublin,  and 
died  there  1835,  having  only  a  few 
months  enjoyed  the  pension  of  300/. 
obtained  for  her  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Mrs.  Uemans  holds  a  high  place 
amongst  the  lyric,  descriptive,  and 
pathetic  poets  of  our  day ;  her  chief 
fault  lies  in  the  frequent  adoption  of 
an  unauthorized  and  mechanical  metre. 

Rowland  Hillf  a  dissenting  divine, 
was  son  of  the  faaronet  of  that  name, 
and  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge. 
Caught  by  the  eccentricities  of  White- 
field,  he  began  preaching   while  an 
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under-gradnate,    as    Whitefteld    had 
done,  at  Oxford  ;   and  although    ha 
obtained  his  decree  of  M.  A.,  and  was 
ordained    deacon,     he    was     refuted 
priest's  orders.      Estranged   from  hit 
family  on    account   of   his    singular 
conduct,  he  went  about  the  country, 
collecting  crowds  both  withio  and  on 
the  outside  of   conventicles ;  but  the 
great  event  in  his  life  was  his  foun- 
dation of  Surrey  chupel,  Blackfriars, 
London,   1782,   his   design   being  to 
erect  a  pulpit  open  to  pious  ministers 
of  all  denominations,    and   of  every 
country  ;  or,  as   the  British  critics  in- 
terpret the  words,    '  to  become    the 
conductor  of  a  theological  omnibus.* 
Having  put  his  chapel  into  the  hands 
of  trustees,  they  granted  him  300/.  a 
year,  out  of  which  he  boarded  the  per- 
sons who  occupied  the  pulpit  during 
his  summer  absences ;    and   he   was 
especially  fond   of  inducing  any  emi- 
nent Welsh   minister,  who  happened 
to   be  in  town,  and  did  not  see  the 
impropriety  of  preaching  in  a  dissent- 
ing place  of  worship,  to  officiate  in  bis 
pulpit  in  hit  native  tongue.     It  was 
while  on  what  he  termed   'a  gospel 
tour*  in  Scotland,  that  he  gave  his  two 
carriage-horses  the  respective  names  of 
Order  and   Decorum  ;  and  on   being 
asked   the  cause  by   his  biographer, 
Mr.  Eldwin  Sidney,  his  son-in-law,  he 
replied,  '  They  said  in  the  north,  Mr. 
Hill  rides  upon  the  backs  of  order  and 
decorum ;  so  I  called  one  of  my  horses 
order,  and  the  other  decorum,  that  they 
might  tell  the  truth  in  one  way,  if  they 
did   not   in  another.*    These  horses, 
and  especially  a  third,  a  cream-coloured 
saddle-horse,  named   Bob,   began  to 
excite  scandal  among  his   followers ; 
and  some  notion  of  the  licence  per- 
mitted  in  Surrey  chapel  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  subjoined   anecdote. 
•  Once,'  says  Mr.  Sidney,  *  an  impu- 
dent fellow  placed  a  piece  of  paper  on 
the  desk,  just  before  Mr.  Hill  was  going 
to   read   prayers.      He   took   it,  and 
began — *  ITie  prayers  of  this  congrega- 
tion are  desired  for — umph — for — 
umph — well,  1  suppose  1  must  finish 
what  1  have  begun, — for  the  Uev.  Romv, 
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land  Hill,  that  he  will  not  go  riding 
about  in  his  carnage  on  a  Sunday  1* — 
This,'  continues  Mr.  Sidney,  '  would 
have  disconcerted  any  other  roan  ;  but 
he  looked  up  coolly  and  said — *  If  the 
writer  of  this  piece  of  folly  and  imper- 
tinence is  in  the  congregation,  and  will 
go  into  the  vestry  after  service,  and 
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Edward  Irvimg,  after  figuring  in 
Rydei's  company  of  actofs  at  KirluMj, 
was  admitted  to  orders  in  the  ScottiA 
kirk.  Coming  to  London  as  an  ic- 
cn^diied  minister,  he  officiated  in  Hat- 
ton-garden  chapel  i  and,  in  a  fe« 
weeks,  attracted  very  geneial  notice: 
msomuch  that  persons  of  all  peistt' 


let  me  put  a  saddle  on  his  back,  I  will   sions,  noble  and  simple,  crowded  H 


ride  him  home,  instead  of  going  in  my 
carriage.' '     He  then  went  on  with  the 
service,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Mr.  Sidney  observes,  in  a  note,  *  I  once 
told  him  ibis  story,  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  true :  '  Ay,  that  it  is,'  he  said, 
*  true  enough — you  know  1  could  not 
call  him  a  donkey  in  plain  terms  from 
the  reading-desk."    Again ;  one  day, 
when  a  number  of  persons  took  shelter 
in  the  chapel  during  a  shower  of  rain, 
he  interlatded  his  sermon  with  the  fol- 
lowing jeu-d*esprit :    '  Many    people 
are  greatly  to  le  blamed  for  makmg 
tlieir  religion  a  clonk;  but  I  do  nut 
think  those  are    much    better,  who 
make  it  an  umlrelia.*    Mr.  Hill  had  a 
pleasing  person,  and  always  dressed 
as  a  dirine  of  the  established  church. 
A  gentleman  once  entered  a  dissenting 
chapel  in  the  country,  and  on  return- 
ing home  said,  *  1  have  seen  a  man 
with  such  a  commanding  air,  as  I  never 
witnessed  before — who  can  he  be  ?* 
It  was  Rowland  Hill ;  and  Mr.  Sidney 
remarks  very  justly  that,  as  Johnson 
said  of  Hurke,  had  a  man  chanced  to 
take  shelter  with  him  during  a  shower, 
he  would  have  gone  home  and  said  '  I 
have  seen  a  most  extraordinary  man.* 
In  his  theological  opinions  he  was  a 
Calvinist;  but  whht  is  called  hyper- 
calvinism  he  could  not  endure.    lie 
was  for  drawing  together  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  and  was  willing 
to  join  in  any  universal  communion 
with  them.     \\'hen  on  one  occasion  he 
had  preached  in  a  chapel,  where  none 
but  baptized  adults  were  admitted  to 
the  sacrament,  he  wished  to  have  com- 
municated with   them,  but  was  told 
respectfully,  *  You  cannot  sit  down  at 
our  table.      He  only  leplied  calmly, 
'  Oh,  I  thought  it  was  the  Lord's  table.' 


hear  him ;  and  no  pulpit  oratory  mi 
considered  as  approaching  in  excel- 
lence the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Irriii^ 
A  more  commodious  chapel  was  ii 
length  constructed  for  him,  bat  lus 
popuhirity  declined  with  a  rapidity  pio> 
portioned  to  that  of  its  rise ;  and  opoo 
his  resorting  to  other  means  of  gais- 
ing  a  congregation  than  those  usually 
practised  by  sincere  men,  he  involved 
himself  in  violent  disputes  with  tltt 
elders  of  his  church,  and  was  threat- 
ened with  excommunication.  Afiect- 
ing  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  giaol 
of  the  gift  of  tongues  to  his  followers, 
he  allowed  persons  to  declaim  during 
divine  service,  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  rhapsodists,  not  a  syllable  of 
what  they  so  uttered  being  iutelligibk 
to  the  congregation.  Just  as  itwv 
clear  that  Mr.  Irving  was  about  to 
strike  out  a  new  form  of  faith,  and  to 
become  the  leader  of  a  sect,  dettb 
stopped  his  course,  in  his  forty-secood 
year.  1834. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  the  eminent  me- 
thod ist  divine,  was  son  of  an  Irish 
schoolmaster,  and  accord  ing  to  his  own 
account,  the  drudgery  he  endured  in 
his  progress  through  Lilly's  gnrnmar. 
was  most  appalling.    To  the  legendary 
lore,  however,  of  '  Tom  Thumb'  and 
'Jack  the  Giant  Killer,'  he  ardently  de 
voted  his  leisure  moments ;  and  totheta 
he  ascnbed  his  acquisition  of  a  liteiaty 
taste,  and  of  a  firm  belief  in  spiritual 
agency  1      The  story  of  •  TVoy'  was 
equally  profitable,  for  it  impelled  him 
to  invoke  the  spirit  of  Hector,  and 
helped  to  convert  him  from  a  timid 
child,  into  a  courageous  hid.     Nay  the 
study  of  magic  had  its   charms  and 
uses  for  Adam  Clarke,     lie  plunged 
into  the  murky  depths  of  CoraeuBi 


Mr.  Hill  died,  aged  eighty-eight,  1833.  |  Agrippa's  occult  philosophy ;  and  be- 
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came  the  terror  of  midnight  depreda- 
tors, who  were  constrained,  by  appre- 
-  hension  of  his  spells,    to  leave  the 
premises  of  his  miher  unrifled.    At 
length  he  abandoned  this  pursuit,  and 
revelled,    without    restraint,    in    the 
scenery  of  the  'Arabian    Nights;'    a 
book  to  which  he  confidently  traces 
his  fondness  for  oriental  history  and 
literature.     Though   no   man   in   his 
senses  would  think  of  gravely  recom- 
mending a  similar  course  of  discipline 
to  children,  yet  Tom  Thumb,  Hector 
of  Troy,  Cornelius  Af^rippa,  and  the 
Arabian  Nights,  all  helped,  somehow 
or  other,  to  lift  him  out  of  the  smoke 
and  stir  of  the  quotidian  world.     They 
filled  his  soul  with  unearthly  aspira- 
tions, which,  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
found  their  appropriate  direction.     At 
the   age  of  seventeen,  he  joined  the 
method isis,  though  his  father  was  of 
the  church  of  England,  affirming  that 
he  had  had  a  call  to  that  effect,  while 
vrorking  in   a  field.      He   was  next 
seized  with  what  he  terms  a  morbid 
regard  for  truth  ;  he  believed  that  be 
had  done  this,  and  he  thought  that  he 
had  said  that, — but  he  was  never  sure. 
His  memory  and  his  senses  be  treated 
as  altogether  unworthy  of  credit  ;  and 
he  declares  he  lost  the  former  for  ever, 
although,  in   a  given  time  after  that 
period,  he  had  '  preached  6000  ser- 
mons, without  knowing  beforehand  a 
single  sentence  which  he  should  utter.' 
In  1783  he  was  received  as  a  preacher 
among  the  methodists ;  and   in  that 
capacity  was,  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
followed  more  than  any  other  dissenter 
of  the  regular  class.     In  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  caused,  by  his  peculiar 
creed,  much  dispute  amoTigst  the  VVes- 
leyans,  of  whose  society  he  professed 
himself  a  member.     He  was  in  fact  an 
uUra-arminian,  and  abhorred  Calvinism 
to  such  a  degree,  that  he  even  ventured 
to  question  the  foreknowledge  of  the 
Deity :  the  doctiines  of  Christian  per- 
fectibility, and  the  intei  nal  witness  of 
the   spirit,  were  maintained   by  him 
with  passionate  eagerness.     It  was  his 
strange   interpretation   of  the   second 
chapter  of  Genesis  (in  bis  very  labo- 
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rious  work  '  The  Commentary  on  the 
Bible,'  wherein  he  transmutes  the  ser- 
pent into  an  ape,  and  denies  tbe 
eternal  filiation  of  the  second  person 
in  the  Trinity),  that  occasioned  tbe 
dispute  in  question.  The  old  Wes- 
leyans  condemned  the  doctrine  as  he* 
retical,  and  Adam  Clarke  pronounced 
the  usually-received  opinion  to  be  bias* 
phemous  j  whereon  an  angry  contest 
blazed  up,  which  will  probably  ter- 
minate in  a  division  of  the  Wesleyans 
into  two  distinct  sects.  Dr.  Clarke 
died  of  malignant  cholera  1832. 

Dt,  Callcolt,  who  gave  up  medicine 
for  music,  took  his  degrees  at  Oxford, 
and  devoted   his  leisure  to  the  com* 
pilation  of  a  musical  dictionary,  which 
he  did   not  live  to  complete.      His 
'Forgive,  blest  shade,  this  tributary 
tear,'  would  of  itself  establish  his  fame 
as  a  musical  composer.  He  died  1821. 
Charles  Lamb,  after  an  education  in 
Christ's  hospital,  became  a  clerk  in  the 
India-house,  and   occupied  his  post 
there  thirty-six  years,     tie  died,  aged 
sixty,  1834.     His  'Essays  by   Elia,' 
and  the  light  he  has  thrown  upon  the 
literature  of  Shakspeare's  day,  merit 
the  highest  praise  ;  indeed  his  remarks 
on  the  works  of  the  great  bard's  con- 
temporaries gave  a  new  tone  to  mo- 
dem criticism,  and  were  the  means  of 
reviving  and  bringing  into  general  es- 
timation that  great  body  of  dramatists. 
Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  P«- 
rigord,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
instruments  of  the  great  French   re- 
volution, was  bom  at  Paris  of  a  high 
family,   1754.      He  was  club-footed, 
and  on  that  account  treated  with  little 
affection  by  the  members  of  his  house ; 
he,  however,  took    orders,   and    his 
splendid   talents  procured  him   such 
rapid  advancement,  that  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  he  was   made  bishop  of 
Autun.       On    the   assembly  of    the 
States-general    1789    (p.    469),     the 
bishop  was  returned   thereto  by   the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise and    indignation   of   the    royal 
party,  proposed  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
and  the  confiscation  of  all  clerical  pro- 
perty ;  both  which  measures  he  saw 
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speedily  carried.  In  vain  did  the 
clergy  who  had  returned  him  to  the 
assembly  remonstrate  with  him  on  his 
unnatural  conduct :  he  projected  nu- 
merous other  sweeping  rerorms,  and 
became  so  popular  with  the  levelling 
factions,  that  he  was  deputed  by  the 
mayor  of  Paris  to  officiate  at  what  was 
termed  the  Federation  of  the  14tb  of 
July,  1790.  On  that  day  immense 
crowds  a.<tsembled  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars ;  the  king,  queen,  and  court 
were  present  under  a  tent,  and  at  an 
altar  prepared  for  mass  was  seen,  clad 
in  his  episcopal  attire,  and  attended  by 
200  priests  in  white  linen  with  tri- 
coloured  ribbons,  M.  Talleyrand,  who, 
amidst  a  hurricane  of  wind,  and  a  de- 
luge of  rain,  celebrated  mass,  and  con- 
secrated both  the  royal  standard,  and 
the  Hags  of  the  eighty-three  depart- 
ments, i;ihich  waved  over  the  altar. 
Upon  his  consecration,  soon  after,  of 
the  constitutional  bishops  and  clergy, 
the  po\>e  excommunicated  him  'as  a 
sacrilegious  wretch ;'  whereupon  Tal- 
leyrand relinquished  his  sacerdotal 
office,  and  turned  his  mind  hencefor- 
ward to  secular  affairs.  While  on.an 
embassy  in  England  from  Louis  XVI. 
1792,  Talleyrand  was  denounced  by 
the  republicans  as  a  royalist ;  and  when 
hesitating  whether  he  should  return  to 
France,  was  foimally  outlawed.  The 
death  of  Louis,  and  the  sudden  ordi- 
nance of  the  British  government  for 
his  departure  from  England,  drove  him 
to  America,  1794,  whence  he  was  re- 
called in  two  years  by  the  directory, 
und  made  minister  of  foreign  affiiirs. 
lie  hud  resigned  that  post  on  Buona- 
parte's return  from  Egypt,  and  when 
reinstated  by  the  consul,  laboured  to 
malce  peace  with  Get  many  and  Eng- 
land, which  latter  he  efliectcd  by  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  lie  was  made  grand 
chamberlain  and  prince  of  Benevmto, 
when  Napoleon  was  declared  emperor; 
but  being  displaced  in  1807  for  advo- 
cating peace,  he  retired  to  bis  estate  of 
Valen9ay,  to  which  place  Buona|>arte 
sent  him  in  custody  the  king  of  Spain 
and  his  brother  (as  at  page  482), 
charging   him    to  keep  them  safely. 
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NapoleoD  is  smid    to  have  thus  msik 
him  the  jailer  of  the  Spanish  boiilj, 
in  revenge  for  hia  constant  oppositioB 
to  the  French  invasion  of  the  Peoinsi^ 
In  1813  be  was  anxiously  recalled  ts 
fill  his  old   post  of  foreign  miniskr; 
but  no  political  skill  could  avert  the 
h\[  of  Napoleon,  obstinately  oppoNd 
as  he  was  to  niake  concetsioDS  tkit 
alone  could  save  him.     Wbeo  twj 
branch   of  government  wras  in  ailer 
confusion,  through  the  wayvrardoesiof 
the  emperor,M  .Talleyrand  emphaticillj 
exclaimed,  *  C'est   Je   commeocennt 
du  fin  r  and  became  actively  instra* 
mental  in  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, which  was  efiected  1814.    Lows 
XVIII.  again  made  him  foreign  sec- 
retary, and  created    him  a  peer,  as 
prince  de  Talleyrand ;  but  be  did  act 
long  remain  in  office,  and  wras  wbollj 
detached  from   public  life  daring  the 
brief  sway  of  Cnarles  X^  after  wboie 
deposition  he  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  Louis   Philip^  exclaiming— 
'  Ce*st  le    treizi^me  !    Diea    aceoide 
qu'il  soit  le  dernier !'    Of  the  Bo<u>- 
bons  he  used  frequently  to  say  that, 
during  their  twenty-five  years'  ezilc^ 
'ils  n*avaient  rien  appris,  comme  ils 
n'avaient  rien  oubli^.*      The  priooe 
acted  as  ambassador  on  one  occasioo 
from  Louis  Philip  to  king  William  l\\ 
and  died,  aged  eighty-four,  1838.  The 
dukedom  of  Dino,  conffrred  on  the 
prince  by  the  king  of  Sicily  1815,  he 
ceded  before  his  death  to  his  nephew, 
Alexander,  having  no  issue  of  his  own. 
Talleytand  was  a  lineal  de>cendantof 
the  princess  d*Ursino,  mentioned  tt 
page  411 ;  and  his  family  t^ere  son- 
reigns  of  Perigord^  in   France,  three 
centuries  ago. 

Georges  Ciivi<r,  bom  in  Switzerland, 
was  son  of  an  officer  in  the  French 
pay,  and  very  eady  evinced  a  t^ te  for 
natural  histoiy.  Tlie  French  revolu- 
tion forced  him  to  become  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  count  d'Heoicj* 
with  whom  he  removed  to  Caen  ;  and 
here  the  abb^  Testier  discoveitd 
his  great  genius,  and,  when  the  ca- 
pital was  more  quiet,  induced  somi 
men    of  science    there    to    examiot 
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bis  papers.      The  conseqaence   was 
Cuviers   appointment,  1795,  at   the 
age  of  twenty-six,  to  the  newly-founded 
chair  of  comparative  anatomy.      His 
first  thoughts,  on  finding  himself  placed 
in  a  permanent  situation,  were  for  his 
distressed   relatives.     He  invited   his 
father  and  brother  to  live  with  him, 
and  after  seeing  them  comfortably  set- 
tled, applied  himself  to  his  favourite 
studies  with  a  zeal  that  nothing  could 
repress.     He  was  every  where  heard 
wiih  delight  and  conviction,  for  he  had 
adopted  extensive  views,  and  arrived 
at  sagacious  conclusions,  which  guided 
his  investigations  into  physical  nature, 
and  shook  to  their  base  the  systems 
of    former   naturalists.      He   especi- 
ally impressed  on  his  pupils  the  im- 
portance of  entomological  study.    A 
young  medical  student  came  to  him 
upon  a  certain  occasion,  full  of  a  dis- 
covery he  supposed  himself  to  have 
made,  in  dissecting  a  human  body. 
Cuvier  immediately  asked  him  if  he 
was  an  entomologist  ?  to  which  he  re- 
plied in  the  negative.    *  Go,  then,  and 
anatomize  an  insect,'  said  Cuvier, '  and 
then  reconsider  the  discovery  you  have 
made.'    The  young  man  did  so,  and 
returned  to  Cuvier  to  confess  his  error. 
'  Now,*  said  Cuvier,  *  you  see  the  value 
of  my  touchstone.'    As  superintendent 
of  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  he  declined 
accompanying  Buonaparte  to  Egypt; 
and  circumstances  by  degrees  contri- 
buted to  the  success  of  his  labours. 
The    French  armies,  wherever    they 
marched,  sent  home  whatever  might 
increase  the  collections  of  Paris  ;  and 
Cuvier  being  allowed  to  arrange  the 
numerous  contributions  thus  received, 
did  so  accord mg  to  the  system  which 
his  eloquent  lectures  explained.    By 
labours  which  knew  little  intermission, 
and  with  the  help  of  these  daily  in- 
creasing stores,  he  was  enabled  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  science  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  to  introduce  a 
reform  throughout  the  whole  series  of 
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the  animal  kingdom.  From  1800,  till 
his  decease  in  1832  (aged  sixty-three), 
his  life  was  spent,  as  professor  at  the 
college  de  France,  in  the  advancement 
of  his  favourite  science,  and  in  the 
publication  of  his  splendid  works  in 
Its  illustration ;  and  he  was  alike  re- 
spected, patronized,  and  honoured,  in 
succession,  by  Napoleon,  Louis  XVIII. 
Charles  X.,  and  Louis  Philip,  the  lat* 
ter  of  whom  raised  him  to  the  peerage. 
Baron  Cuvier  was  a  highly  benevolent 
man  in  his  private  character;  in  man- 
ner he  was  noble  and  dignified ;  and 
to  all  persons  kind  and  conciliatory. 
His  application  was  prodigious;  after 
his  multifarious  occupations  out  of  his 
house,  if  he  had  only  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  spare  t>efv)re  dinner,  on  his 
return,  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  re- 
sume some  connposition,  interrupted 
since  the  night  before.  Cuvier's  '  Ani- 
ma.  Kingdom*  and  '  Fossil  Remains' 
have  necessarily  superseded  all  former 
systems  of  natural  history. 

David  DotiglaSf  the  indefatigable 
botanist,  had  been  a  gardener  in  lord 
Mansfield's  service,  and  by  the  patron- 
age of  Dr.  Hooker,  of  Glasgow,  was 
enabled  to  make  an  excursion  in  search 
of  plants  through  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  This  brought  him  before 
the  London  horticultural  society,  and 
he  was  commissioned  to  travel  in  North 
and  South  America  for  specimens ; 
to  which  journey  we  are  mainly  in- 
debted for  our  clarkias,  dahlias,  and 
a  host  of  modem  ornamental  shrubs 
and  plants.  The  first  dahlias,  however, 
seen  in  Europe,  were  brought  by  Hum- 
boldt from  Mexico,  a  few  years  before. 
The  hothouse  also  he  has  materially 
enriched,  by  splendid  pines  and  grapes. 
His  death  took  place  at  Hilo,  one  of 
the  Sandwich  islands,  18:14,  while  en- 
gaged  in  fresh  researches;  his  body 
being  found  by  the  natives  at  the 
bottom  of  a  wild  cattle  trap,  wherein 
was  a  bullock  that  had  trampled  hire 
to  death. 


INVKNTI0N8. 


DISCOVERIES,  CUSTOMS,   AND  USAGES. 


Babbag^s  Calculating  Engine,  1822.  bage,  who  sits  in  Newton's  Lucasian 
It  has  been  the  fortune  of  Mr.  fiab-  chair,  to  surround  himself  with  fame  of 
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a  more  popular  kind  than  that  of  his 
great  predecessor,  by  the  project  of  a 
calculating  engine,  being  an  attempt 
to  reduce  arithmetic  to  the  dominion 
of  mechanism,  to  substitute  an  auto- 
maton for  a  compositor,  and  to  throw 
the  power  of  thought  into  wheel-work. 
To  bring  the  possibility  of   such  a 
work  within  the  compass  of  general 
belief  was  no  easy  task ;  but  as  ma- 
thematical men,  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  were  convinced  of  its  practi- 
cability, the  British  government,  ad- 
vised by  the  royal  society  and  a  com- 
mittee   of  eminent  engineers,  deter- 
mined on  constructing  the  projected 
mechanism  at  the  cost  of  the  nation, 
and  to  hold  it  as  national  property. 
The  machine  is   yet  in   its  progress 
towards  completion  ;  and  its  incalcu- 
lable utility  in  the  production  of  nu- 
merical tables,  accurate  in  every  copy, 
with  facility  and  cheapness,  can  only 
be  estimated  by  those  whose  employ- 
ments are  connected  with  the  various 
sciences,  and  above  all  with  navigation 
and    astronomy.    Almost    every  de- 
partment too  of  the  useful  arts,  and 
commerce  in  all  its  relations,  depends 
for  its  full  exercise  on  certain  tables, 
such  as  have    been    calculated   and 
printed  from   the  earliest  periods  of 
human  civilization  to  the  present  time, 
in  all  countries,  whether  tables  of  mul- 
tiplication (especially  what  are  termed 
tables  of  poioert,  in  which  a  number  is 
multiplied  by  itself  successively),  of 
the  squares  and  square  roots,  and  of 
the  cubes  and  cube  roots  of  numbers, 
geometrical  and  trigonometrical  tables, 
with  their  endless  varieties  of  natural 
sines^  co-sines^  tangents,  secants,  to- 
gether with  tables  of  the  higher  powers 
of  these   immediate    functions;    and 
tables  of  logarithms.  Then  again  tables 
of  interest,  discount,  and  exchange; 
tables  of  annuities,  and  others  neces- 
sary in  life  insurances*,  and  tables  of 
rates  of  various  kinds,  necessary  in  ge- 
neral commerce.    Without  the  aid  of 
accurately  calculated  tables,  some  of 
them  exclusively  astronomical,  no  ship 
could  pursue  its  course  on  the  ocean 


without  danger  of  wrecks — ^tables  of 
the  sun's  position  of  centre^  of  its  right 
ascension    and     declinaUoD — of  the 
moon's  place  for  everv  hoar,  together 
with  her  change  of  declinatioo  for  every 
ten  minutes ;  and  the  same  as  respects 
the  planets  and  fixed  stars.     Haviof 
thus  pointed  out  the  possible  uiiUiyoi 
the  calculating   engine,    some  slight 
notion  of  its  manner  of  working  may 
be  obtained  from  the  following  expla- 
nation of  the  inventor  himself.    *  Let 
us  consider  the  subjoiDed  table : 

Terms      Table,      ist  diff.    and  dUr. 
of  Table. 


— 1 


— 1 


— 1 


s 

-9 

—7 

4 

—16 

—9 

ft 

— «5 

— U 

fl 

-3« 

—IS 

—a 


7       —49 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  table  in 
very  extensive  use,  and  is  called  a  table 
of  square  numbers.  Any  number  in 
it  is  found,  by  multiplying  the  number 
which  expresses  the  distance  of  that 
term  from  the  commencement  of  the 
table,  by  itself;  thus,  85  is  the  fifth 
term  from  the  beginning  of  the  table, 
and  5  multiplied  by  itself,  or  by  5,  is 
equal  to  25.  Let  us  now  subtract 
each  term  of  this  table  from  the  next 
succeeding,  and  place  the  results  in 
another  column,  which  may  be  called 
Ist  difference  column.  If  we  again 
subtract  each  term  of  this  first  difSfir- 
ence  from  the  succeeding  term,  we  find 
the  result  is  always  the  number  two. 
That  such  must  always  be  the  case^ 
will  appear  to  any  peraon  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  carry  on  the  table  a  few 
terms  further.  Now  when  once  this 
is  admitted  as  a  known  fact,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  provided  the  first  term  (1) 
of  the  table,  the  firat  term  (3)  of  the 
first  diflerence,  and  the  first  term  (2) 
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-  of  the  second  or  constant  difference, 

*  are  originally  given,  we  can  continue 
<  by  simple  addition  the  table  of  square 

*  numbers  to  any  extent  For  the  series 
I  of  odd  numbers  may  be  formed  by  re^ 

*  peatedly  adding  the  constant  difference 
E  2  to  (3)  the  first  of  them,  and  we 
r  then  necessarily  have  the  series,  3,  5, 

7,  &c. ;  and  again  by  successively  ad- 
ding each  of  these  to  the  first  number 
(1)  of  the  table,  we  produce  the  square 
numbers.  Havmg  thus,  we  hope, 
thrown  a  little  light  upon  the  theore- 
tical part,  we  will  endeavour  to  show 
that  the  mechanical  execution  of  such 
an  engine  is  not  so  far  removed  from 
ordinary  machinery  as  might  be  con- 
ceived. Let  the  reader  imagine  three 
clocks  placed  on  a  table,  side  by  side, 
and  having  a  thousand,  instead  of 
twelve  hours,  marked  on  the  face  of 
each  ;  and  every  time  a  string  is  pulled, 
let  them  repeat  the  hours  to  which 
their  hands  pomt.  Let  him  further 
suppose  that  two  of  the  clocks,  for  the 
sake  of  distinction,  called  A  and  B, 
have  some  mechanism  by  which  the 
clock  A  advances  the  hour  hand  of  the 
clock  B  one  hour,  for  each  stroke  it 
makes  on  its  own  bell ;  and  let  the 
clock  B,  by  a  similar  contrivance,  ad- 
vance the  hour  hand  of  the  clock  C, 
one  hour  for  each  stroke  it  makes  upon 
its  own  bell.  With  such  an  arrange- 
ment, and  having  set  the  hour  hand  of 
the  clock  A  to  two  o*clock,  that  of  B 
to  three  o*clock,  and  that  of  C  to  one 
o*clock,  let  the  reader  imagine  tlie 
8trini(s  of  the  repeating-parts  of  the 
clocks  pulled  continually  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  succession.  Pull  the 
string  of  clock  C ;  pull  the  string  of 
clock  B ;  pull  the  string  of  clock  A.' 
Mr.  Babbage  here  inserts  a  table  of 
which  the  following  is  enough  expla- 
natory. By  pulling  the  stnng  of  C, 
clock  C  (which  marks  one)  strikes 
one  ;  by  pulling  the  string  of  B,  clock 
B  (1st  difference  and  which  marks 
three)  strikes  three,  each  of  its  strokes 
moving  forward  the  hand  of  clock  C 
-  one  figure,  so  as  to  leave  the  hand  of 
clock  C  at  four  ^  then  by  pulling  the 
string  of  A,  clock  A  (Sod  di£ference» 
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and  which  marks  two^  strikes  two, 
each  of  its  strokes  roovmg  forward  the 
hand  of  clock  B  one  figure,  to  as  to 
leave  the  hand  of  clock  B  at  dve.  So 
begin  the  pulling  again  at  C,  and  fol- 
low with  B  and  A ;  and  the  results  in 
the  striking  of  the  respective  clocks 
will  be  4,  5,  «;  9,  7,  2;  16,  9,  2; 
25,  11,  2;  &c.,  as  in  the  table  oif 
square  numbers.  '  If  now  (continues 
Mr.  B)  only  those  hours  struck  or 
pointed  at  by  the  clock  C  (viz.  1, 4,  9, 
16,  25,  36,  &c.)  be  attended  to  and 
written  down,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
produces  the  series  of  the  squares  of 
the  natural  numbers.  Such  a  series 
could,  of  course,  only  be  produced 
completely  by  this  mechanism  so  far  as 
the  three  first  figures;  but  this  it 
sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  the  con- 
struction, and  was  the  point  to  which 
the  first  model  of  the  calculating  en- 
gine extended.' 

The  firtt  Temperance  Society  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, 1826,  to  induce  the  labouring 
classes  to  abandon  the  injurious  prac- 
tice of  spirit-drinking.  Similar  So- 
cieties have  since  sprung  up  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ridi- 
cule which  has  been  cast  upon  them, 
have  effected  very  great  good.  It  is 
an  ascertained  fact  that,  amongst  the 
manufacturing  classes  especially,  the 
least  exhausted  by  fiitigue,  the  most 
cheerful  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
and  the  most  invigorated  when  the 
morning  returns,  are  they  who  have 
made  no  use  of  distilled  spirit,  save 
as  a  needful  medicine.  The  term  tei' 
totalitm,  as  applied  to  abstinence  firom 
spirit-drinking,  is  an  Americanism  for 
teo-total-drink  ing. 

Si.  Katharine  e  Docks  opened^  1829. 
These  are  laid  out  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  monastery  and  hospital  of  that 
name.  The  cost  ofthem  was  1 ,827,1 1 3/.; 
and  they  were  constructed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  London  on  the  much  ad- 
mired and  novel  plan  of  Philip  Hard* 
wick,  esq.,  to  give  additional  accom- 
modation to  the  increased  quantity  of 
shipping. 

Promulgation  ofHomoojMthy^  1829. 
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Samuel  Hahnemann,  a  German  phy- 
sician, in  his  '  Orgaiion  der  Heilkunst/ 
enforced  a  doctiine  in  Pathology,  to 
the  efffct  that  every  disease  is  curable 
by  such  medicines  as  would  produce, 
in  a  healthy  person,  symptoms  similar 
to  those  which  characterized  the  given 
disease.  So  speedily  was  this  opinion 
adopted  by  a  large  portion  of  the  me- 
dical practitioners  of  the  continent, 
that  the  term  Homo6|)athy  was  adopted 
to  express  what  was  taken  as  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  a  new  science  ; 
homoion  pathos,  similar  affection.  Like 
affections,  therefore,  were  to  be  cured 
henceforth  by  like,  in  opposition  to  the 
ancient  dogma  of  the  palliative  me- 
thod, '  opposites  may  be  cured  by 
opposites.'  The  homoopathics  call  the 
j^lliative  supporters  antipaihs;  arid 
those  who  follow  the  commonly-used 
plan  of  attempting  a  cure  by  exciting 
some  dissimilar  affection,  aliopathi. 
Hahnemann  profei^sed  to  build  his  hy- 
pothesis upon  the  conformity  of  his 
project  to  the  plan  of  nature  ;  and  as 
if  because  some  disea»es  are  slow  in 
progress,  and  have  been  formed  by 
gradual  accessions  and  increments,  so 
did  he  project  the  annihilation  of  them 
by  like  means,  and  labour  to  show 
that  medicines,  by  being  diminished  in 
quantity  to  infinitesimal  atoms,  by  tri- 
turation and  shaking,  become  in  an 
equal  ratio  the  more  powerful  in  their 
effects  upon  disease.  Thus  two  or 
three  billionth  parts  of  a  gi-ain  of  mer- 
cury are,  by  division  and  friction,  more 
potent  than  one  entire  grain,  in  the 
cure  of  any  disorder  of  the  system, 
properly  applied.  Let  not  therefore 
be  considered  henceforth  as  so  purely 
rhetorical,  the  flourish  of  the  poet, 
*  My  wound  is  great, — because  it  is  so 
small ;'  though,  to  speak  seriously,  the 
success  of  the  homoopaihic  system 
abroad,  is  likely  to  produce  in  our  own 
country,  after  a  time,  a  considerable 
change  in  the  mode  of  treating  diseases 
of  a  chronic  nature. 

The  Promulgation  of  Deontology , 
1830.  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham,  known 
long  in  England  as  the  head  of  a 
new  sect  of  sopbiits,  called  utilita- 


rians, who  declare  their  search  to  be 
after  maximaJeliciiaSf  or  the  greatest" 
happiness-principle,  left  his  papen  ^ 
posthumous  publication  to  fAr.  Bow- 
ring;  and   that  gentlenDao   has  gives 
them  to  the  world  under  the  title  of 
Deontology,  or  the  science  of  Morality. 
Deontology,  therefore,  aflects  to  be  a 
new  system  of  ethics,  and  takes  its  ap- 
pellation from  io  deoHj  the  Greek  ex- 
pression for  the  fit  or  right.     Spuming 
all  previous  moral    code9^   Mr.  Beo- 
tham  has  the  boldness  to  speak  thus 
of  our  ancient  philosophers  :  *  While 
Xenophon   was   writing  history,  aod 
Euclid  giving  instruction  in  g^metiy, 
Socrates  aud  Plato  were  talking  mm- 
seme,  under  the  pretence  of  teaching 
religion  and  morality.*     By  a  species 
of  mental  machinery,  analogous  to  the 
calculating  engine,  Mr.  Bentham  wouM 
work   out  problems  with  virtue  aod 
vice,  as  Mr.  Babbage  does  with  num- 
bers ;  and  that  which  the  preaching  of 
the  inspired  prophets,  and  even  the 
spread   of  Christianity  has  fiiiled  to 
effect,  is  at  once  to  be  brought  aboot 
by  the  instrumentality  of  the  modem 
Jeremiah.     Deontology   is  constantly 
and   certainly  to  restrain    roan  from 
error ;  and  let  a  man  submit  his  think- 
ing organs  but  for  a  inoroent  to  the 
wheels  of  the  deontological  machine, 
and  he  will  see  at  once,  that  if  he  be  a 
drunkard,  a  gambler,  or,  in  short,  a 
breaker  of  any  moral  command  what- 
ever, it  will  not  he  fit  that  he  should  be 
a  breaker  of  any  moral  command  any 
more,  and  further  than  that,  he  will  not 
any  more  be  a  breaker  thereof.    The 
faith  of  the  deootologist  may  be  sum- 
med up  in  few  words.     *  That  those 
actions  are  moral  which  produce  the 
greatest  possible  happiness,  and  those 
immoral  which  have  a  contrary  tend- 
ency ;  that  virtue  is  the  preference  of 
a  greater  remote  good  to  a  less  adjacent 
good  ;  that  vice  is  only  a  false  moral 
arithmetic;  that  the  ablest  moralist  is 
he  who  calculates  best, — the  most  vir- 
tuous man,  he  who  most  successfully 
applies  right  calculation  to  conduct; 
that  moral  sense  and  right  reason  are 
nothing  more  than  empty  forms  of  i%* 
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norant  dogmatism  ;  that  it^b  idle  for  a 
man  to  talk  about  duty,  because  every 
man  who  hears  him  it  thinking  about 
interest ;  that  ouf^ht  and  ought  no/ are 
phrases  without  meaning^  except  with 
reference  to  pleasure  or  to  pain  ;  that 
if  any  man  were  to  act  always  with  a 
conect  view  to  his  own  interest,  he 
would  secure  to  himself  the  greatest 
obtainable  portion  of  felicity ;  and  that 
if  every  man,  acting  correctly  for  his 
own  interest,  obtained  the  maximum  of 
obtainable  happiness,  mankind  would 
reach  tlie  millennium  of  accessible 
bliss,  and  the  end  of  morality,  maxi- 
mam  ei  univertam  felkitatem^  would 
then  be  accomplished/  Two  things 
are  evident,  on  perusing  this  utilitarian 
creed ;  first,  that  Mr.  Bentham  gives 
DO  man  credit  for  disinterestedness ; 
and  last,  that  he  would  deprive  us  of 
our  conscience,  simply  to  give  us  in  its 
stead  a  rule  of  conauct,  which,  how- 
ever perfect  and  demonstrable,  must 
be  self-acting,  and  execute  itself, 
powers  with  which  no  hitherto  known 
moral  laws  are  indued. 

Epsom  Race  Stand  completed^  1830, 
at  a  cost  of  13,890/.  raised  in  shares. 
The  two  most  frequented  courses  in 
England  are  Newmarket  and  Epsom. 
Epsom  races,  conducted  partly  on  the 
ground  of  Runnimede,  begin  on  the 
Tuesday  preceding  Whitsunday,  and 
continue  to  the  end  of  the  week  ;  and 
tliere  is  a  second  race,  of  inferior  inte- 
rest, in  October.  Newmarket  races 
occur  seven  times  in  the  year.  At 
what  time  these  sports  were  intro- 
duced into  England,  it  is  now  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  King  John  is  the  first 
sovereign  noted  for  his  love  of  swift 


horses  of  chase;  but  Edward  III.  was 
the  first  who  bought  running  horses  at 
13/.  6«.  8</.  each,  for  mere  racing  pur- 
poses. In  Elisabeth's  time,  racing 
was  approved  as  a  liberal  and  innocent 
pastime,  even  by  the  puritanical  writers. 
James  I.  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  same,  and  silver  bells  were  the  re- 
wards ;  and  aAer  Charles  11.  had  re- 
stored Newmarket  races,  each  succeed- 
ing sovereign  displayed  an  interest  in 
the  turf,  by  granting  pieces  of  plate  to 
the  winners.  The  chief  benefit  result^ 
ing  from  the  turf  is  the  improvement 
in  the  breed  of  that  valuable  animal, 
the  horse  ;  hence  the  modern  English 
steed,  whether  racer,  hunter,  or  draught 
horse,  is  allowed  to  surpass  in  essential 
points  even  the  far-famed  animals  of 
Arabia.  So  extraordinary  has  been  the 
attention  paid  to  pure  blood  and  pedi- 
gree, that  a  defect  therein  is  instantly 
evinced  in  both  inferiority  of  shape,  and 
a  failure  in  strength  and  speed.  The 
most  celebrated  English  hunt  is  that  of 
Melton- Mowbray,  Leicestershire,  be- 
ginning in  November, at  which,  for  five 
months,  the  most  distinguished  lovers 
of  the  chase  attend. 

SOVEREIGNS.  Turkey,  1808, 
Mahmoud  II.  Fopes.  1800,  Pius 
VII. ;  1823,  Leo  XII.  Franrg.  1814, 
LouisXVIII.;  1824,  Charles  X.  Rus- 
sia, 1801,  Alexander  I. ;  1825,  Ni- 
cholasl.  Sweden  ^nd  Norway,  1818, 
Charles  X IV.  (Bernadotte.)  Denmark, 
1808,  Frederick  VI.  Portugal,  1816, 
John  VI.;  1826,  Maria.  Spain. 
1808,  Ferdinand  VII.  Austria  {late 
Germany,)  1792,  Francis  II.  Prussia, 
1797,  Frederick  IV.  Netherlands. 
1813,  William  I. 


SECTION  y. 

THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  IV. 

1830  TO  1837 — 7  ye4RS. 

Personal  History,  William  IV.  was  the  third  son  of  George  III.  and  had 
been  educated  a  sailor.  He  was  bom  at  St.  James's  1765,  and  created  duke  of 
Clarence.  Under  Admiral  Digby,  the  young  prince  bore  a  part  in  the  great 
naval  engagement  between  the  Eng^h  and  Spanish  fleets,  commanded  by  ad- 
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roireU  Rodney,  and  Don  Juan  de  Laoganu    By  Mn.  Joffdan  he  had  eigbt 
children,  whom,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  be  raised  to  the  honorary  itok  fd 
a  marquis*8  femily,  creating  the  eldest  son  an  earl.     Tliey  are — 1.  Geoige,  at' 
named  Fitzclarence,  earl  of  Munster ;  2.  lord  Frederick  Fiticlareoce ;  3.  M 
Augustus ;  4.  lady  Sophia ;  5.  lady  Mary ;  6.  lady  Elizabeth  ;  7.  lady  AugaiU; 
8.  lady  Amelia.    In  person,  William  considerably  resembled  his  ^ther.    He 
was  frank  and  unresenred  in  manner ;  and  from  having  been  little  accusliMMd 
to  courts,  was  much  averse  from  the  restraining  formalities  of  high  station.    His 
habits  of  life  were  domestic  and  simple ;  while,  in  the  routine  of  eveiy  difjr 
business,  he  was  remarkable  for  regularity  and  despatch.     Attached  to  htf 
friends,  forgetful  of  injuries,  and  anxious  for  the  happiness,  not  only  of  tboie 
immediately  connected  with  him,  but  of  his  people  at  large,  and  moreoto 
attentive  to  all  duties,  religious  and  moral,  during  the  short  period  of  his  rogo, 
he  went  to  his  grave,  at  the  mature  age  of  seventy-two,  universally  lameoiai. 
In  1818  he  had  married  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meinengeo,ai] 
amiable  princess,  who  survives  him,  but  by  whom  he  has  left  no  issue. 

Political  History,  The  English  nation  was  in  the  act  of  rejoicing  at  these* 
cession  of  so  popular  a  monarch  as  William,  from  his  early  life  and  habits,  w 
likely  to  become,  when  a  new  revolution  in  France  compelled  the  abdicatioaaf 
Charles  X.,  and  raised  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne.  To  this  socceeded 
an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Belgium,  a  country  which,  upon  theoverthrov 
of  Buonaparte,  had  been  annexed  to  Holland,  whose  sovereign  ruled  over  both 
Dutch  and  Belgians,  with  the  title  of  king  of  the  United  Netherlands.  Tht 
Belgians,  however,  were  opposed  to  the  Dutch  in  character,  religion,  and  ka- 
guage  ;  and  it  wanted  notning  but  the  example  which  France  had  just  set,  to 
fan  the  bickerings  which  had  long  existed  into  the  flame  of  rebellion.  I>- 
daring  themselves  independent,  therefore,  the  Belgians  offered  their  crown  to  a 
son  of  the  new  king  of  the  French  ;  but  he  refusing  it,  prince  Leopold  of  Ssx^ 
Coburg,  the  widower  of  the  princess  Charlotte  of  England,  was  invested  with 
the  dignity.  Tlie  consequences  of  these  changes  were  sensibly  felt  tbroogbout 
Europe  ;  the  Poles,  aspiring  after  their  ancient  freedom,  were  again  in  open  ^^ 
hellion  against  the  Russians,  the  young  duke  of  Brunswick  was  ejected  froo 
his  dominions^  and  Spain  was  thrown  into  anarchy  by  the  intrigues  of  the  exiled 
constitutionalists,  hven  the  Brazilians  rose  upon  their  new  emperor,  and  coo- 
pelled  him  to  fly,  and  the  Greeks  murdered  their  president  Capodlstrias; 
England  itself  was  in  an  irritated  state  from  the  same  cause  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington's  administration,  opposed  as  it  was  to  the  spirit  of  reform  that  had 
been  stirred  up  in  so  many  directions,  was  supplanted  by  a  Whig  cabinet  Bodcr 
earl  Grey.  The  year  1830  closed  with  a  series  of  rural  attacks  upon  the  ms* 
chinery  lately  introduced  amongst  English  agriculturists :  stack  and  bams  were 
burned,  cattle  hamstrung,  and  farm-houses  plundered  :  and  prompt  measures 
were  requisite  to  subdue  the  rioters.  The  Irish  peasantry,  too,  were  both  starv- 
ing and  clamorously  calling  for  a  repeal  of  the  union,  which,  now  that  Catho* 
lie  emancipation  had  been  eflected  without  any  beneficial  result,  was  considered 
by  them  as  the  ground  of  all  their  evils. 

The  roost  important  feature  in  the  reign  of  William  was  the  carrying  of 
the  question  of  Heform,  which  had  been  agitated  for  nearly  half  a  centuiy 
in  vain.  The  king,  at  his  accession,  had  retained  in  office  the  ministers  of 
George  IV. ;  but  the  opposition  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  cabinet 
was  (as  has  been  already  stated)  so  marked  on  the  opening  of  his  6rst 
parliament,  November,  1830,  that  his  majesty  permitted  earl  Grey  to 
lorm  an  administration  from  the  whig  party.  In  March  1831,  the  Keform  Bill 
was  brought  into  the  commons  by  lord  John  Russell;  but  though  it  passed  that 
house,  it  was  rejected  by  the  lords,  and  serious  riots  took  place  in  consequenct, 
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in  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol.  In  the  last-named  city,  the  recorder. 
Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  who  had  conscientiously  opposed  the  question  in  par- 
liament, was  assaulted  violently  by  the  mob ;  and  the  insurgents  then  plundered 
and  set  fire  to  all  the  public  buildings.  In  1832  the  measure,  being  again 
brought  forward,  was  carried  after  a  protracted  struggle,  during  which,  as  the 
lords  still  more  violently  opposed  the  bill,  the  Grey  ministry  resigned,  though 
they  were  again  reinstated  ;  while  a  run  upon  the  bank  of  England  occasioned, 
in  the  course  of  three  days,  the  drawing  out  of  above  a  million  sterling,  and 
the  Asiatic  cholera  was  sweeping  its  thousands  to  the  tomb  in  every  town  of  the 
British  empire.  It  was  in  the  same  year  that,  when  Holland  dissented  from  the 
arrangement  which  had  separated  Belgium  from  her  territory,  the  French  sent 
a  large  force  upon  Antwerp,  and  drove  the  Dutch  garrison  from  the  citadel. 

The  domestic  events  of  1833  were  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery,  the  throwing 
open  of  the  trade  to  China,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the 
Last  India  company,  and  the  passing  of  1  iws  to  relieve  the  catholic  Irish  from 
a  pecuniary  support  of  the  protestant  church.  The  chief  foreign  occurrence 
of  that  year  was  the  breaking  out  of  the  succession  war  in  Spain,  in  conse- 
quence of  king  Ferdinand's  abolition  of  the  saliquc  law,  whereby  he  enabled 
his  infant  daughter  to  succeed  him,  instead  of  the  rightful  heir,  his  brother. 
To  this  hour  that  contest  has  continued.  In  1834  a  bill  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Poor  Laws  passed  the  parliament ;  but  when  lord  Grey  was  opposed  in 
his  views  with  respect  to  remodelling  the  Irish  church,  he  resigned  office,  and 
vras  succeeded  by  lord  Melbourne,  who  was  agam  quickly  displaced  by  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  premier,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington  s^ 
foreign  secretary.  The  new  parliament,  however,  which  followed,  was  deci- 
dedly inimical  to  the  ministry,  there  being  in  it  a  large  body  of  Irish  members, 
who  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  support  given  to  tithe  collectors;  and  when 
it  assembled  in  1835,  Sir  Robert  and  his  colleagues  saw  it  wise  to  retire.  The 
Melbourne  cabinet,  therefore,  was  restored ;  and  from  that  period  until  the 
decease  of  the  king,  no  measure  of  importance,  beyond  the  bill  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  English  corporations,  was  carried.  The  lords  and  commons  were 
often  in  violent  collision  on  various  points ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
operated  to  preserve,  as  we  fervently  trust  it  ever  may,  that  just  balance  of 
power,  by  the  maintenance  of  which  England  is,  with  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
vidence, what  she  is, — the  freest,  most  enlightened,  and  happiest  nation  on 
the  earth.  King  VVilliam^s  health  began  suddenly  to  decline  in  the  spring  of 
1837;  and  on  the  20th  of  June  he  expired,  aged  seventy-two.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Windsor. 

CHIEF  DOMESTIC  EVENTS. 


Rick^buming,  1830.  The  mode 
adopted  by  the  large  party  employed 
in  this  truly  un-English  practice,  to 
render  the  ignition  certain,  has  never 
been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  each  incendiary  was  pro- 
vided with  an  apparatus  by  which  he 
threw  into  the  stack  of  wheat  or  hay, 
from  a  distance,  some  combustible 
substance ;  as  ricks  were  usually  found 
on  fire  at  all  points  simultaneously, 
although  guards  had  been  over  them  to 

{)revent  the    approach  of  characters 
ikely  to  act  to  injuriously. 


Breaking  out  of  the  Asiuiic  Cholera, 
1831.  After  ravaging  India  for  two 
years,  the  pestilence  so  called  spread 
over  the  European  continent,  and  was 
imported  by  shipping  into  Mussel- 
burg,  in  Scotland,  1831.  Mr.  Moir, 
a  surgeon  of  that  place  (author  of  the 
poetical  contributions  signed  Delta, 
m  Blackwood's  Magazine),  soon  de- 
termined that  the  affection  was  highly 
contagious,  although  numerous  sub- 
sequent cases  in  England  seem  to 
prove  the  contrary.  It  is  sufficient 
hera  to  say.  that  many  of  the  victims 
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of  this  disorder  were,  from  a  state  of 
high   health,  brought,  in    less    than 
iwenty-four  hours,  to  the  grave.    The 
author  himself  saw  a  farmer  who,  in 
good  health  and  joyous  spirits,  was 
leaning  on  his  gate  on  tlie  one  day, 
before  the  same  period  on  the  next  in 
his  coffin ;  and  also  a  young  woman, 
who,  in  apparent  health,  attended  di- 
vine service  at  church  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  before  eight  on  the  suc- 
ceeding morning  a  corpse.    The  term 
cholera  was  applied  to  this  manifest 
pestilence,  because  the  prevailing  dis- 
tress was  in  the  stomach  and  bowels ; 
but  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  what  is 
designated    choleia-morbus,  are  dis- 
eases  totally  opposed    in    character. 
The  exhaustion   in   both  is   perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  irritability,  or  in- 
creased or  inverted  action  of  the  di- 
gestive functions  ;  but  in  the  Asiatic, 
or  malignant  cholera,  the  blood    is, 
previously  to  deal h,  materially  affected, 
rlence  the  blue  appeatance  of  persons 
who  died  of  the  latter,  although  such 
post-mortem  exhibitions  are  commonly 
the  result  of  the  sudden  departure  of  the 
vital  principle.  But  there  were  cases  in 
which  the  patient  in  cholera,  before  any 
other  symptom  of  infection  displa)ed 
itself,  observed  his  fingers  to  assume 
a  leaden  hue.     Such  as  were  predis- 
posed by  temperament,  or  any  peculiar 
state  of  body,  received  the  disorder. 


which  appears  the  utmost  that  can  be  al- 
leged as  respects  its  contagious  nature; 
and  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  assert- 
ing the  amount  of  deaths  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  in  England,  in  two 
years.  The  terms  infectious  and  con- 
tagious are  here  used  one  for  the  other, 
although  strictly  speaking,  contagion 
applies  to  the  touch  of  the  sick  person, 
and  infection  to  atmospheric  influence. 
Bristol  Riots,  1831.  In  April  of 
this  year.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had 
been  annoyed  by  the  mob  during  his 
spring  visit,  as  Kecorder;  but  on  his 
attendance,  October  29ih,  the  popular 
feeling  broke  out  into  open  violence. 
The  military  were  called  in,  and  a 
person  was  killed.  The  magistrates, 
howevefi  although  the  mansiun-hoiue 
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was  forced  by  the  rabble,  wouM  not 
sanction  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  they 
even  sent  the  regiment  that  had  op- 
posed the  mob,  out  of  the  town.    At 
length  both  gaols  were  fired,  alter  the 
prisoners  had  been  released ;  and  in 
the  night  of  the  30th,  the  mansion- 
house,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  ^hy 
other  buildings,  shared  the  same  hte- 
On  the   31st,  the  citizens,   who  had 
been  hitherto  paralyzed,  joined  a  few 
dragoons,   and   completely  overcame 
the  now  intoxicated  rioters.     Of  these 
eighty-one  were  soon  after  convicted, 
alter  a  patient  investigation,  and  pu- 
nished in  various  ways;  and  courts- 
martial  were  held  on  colonel  Breretoo, 
commander  of  the   district,  and  oq 
captain  Warrington,  who  acted  under 
him.    The  former  committed  suicide 
during  the  investigation ;  and  the  cap- 
tain was  cashiered,  with  liberty  to  sell 
his  commission.      The  mayor,   Mr. 
Finney,  and  other  magistrates,  were 
brought  to  trial  also,  but  acquitted,  oo 
the  ground  that  the  citizens  had  re- 
fused to  confide  in  them.    The  escape 
of  the  Recorder  was  with  difficulty  ac- 
complished ;  and  had  he  not  consented 
to  pass  over  the  roof  of  the  mansion- 
house  to  other  building^,  his  valuable 
life  would  most  probably  have  fallen  a 
sacrifice. 

Passing  qf  the  Reform  Bill,  1832. 
I  This  important  measure  professed  to 


ensure  a  more  equal  and  extended 
representation  of  the  people  in  par- 
liament.   The  rotten  boroughs, as  ibej 
were  termed,  being  places  having  no 
other  electors  than   the   tenants  and 
subservients  of  the  lord  paramount  of 
the  soil,  were  to  be,  in  the  main,  anni- 
hilateil,  and  their  privilege  of  sending 
members  to  parliament  given  to  towns, 
which,   in  the  course  of  years,  bad 
risen  to  importance.     Many  borough 
towns,  whicti  had  sent  two  members, 
were  now  to  send    only   one;    and 
amongst  the  changes  which  the  mea- 
sure effected  are  the  following :  Eng- 
land lost  seventy,  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland  gained   each   five    members. 
Small  boroughs  to  the  amount  ofiixty- 
two  were  extinguished,  and  a  moiety 
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of  forty-six  larger  ones  cashiered  ;  the 
total  number  disfranchised  was  167. 
On   counties   and    towns,    some    of 
which  had  not  before  been  represented, 
ninety-seven  seats  were  conferred .     In 
counties,  the  right  to  vote  is  henceforth 
in  the  forty- shilling  freeholders,  (as  of 
old),  and   also  in   10/.  copyholders, 
and   in   householders  of    twenty-one 
years,  whose  rent  shall  amount  to  50/. ; 
out  in  towns,  all  householders,  being  re- 
sident, whose  rent  shall  amount  to  10/. 
have  that  privilege.    These  provisions 
extend  to  counties  and  towns  in  Scot- 
land; but  only  to  towns  in  Ireland.  The 
period  of  election  is  not  to  exceed  two 
days.    It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a 
glance,  that  the  tendency  of  reform  is  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  the  multitude 
the  privilege  of  returning  members  to 
the    commons   house  of  parliament. 
As  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
are    to   be  gainers    by   the  arrange- 
ment,  to  which,   with  due  restraint, 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection,  it 
only  behoves  all  true  friends  of  their 
country  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  ba- 


lance  of  power  must  still  be  preserved, 
and  that  neither  of  the  three  branches 
of  the  legi:ilature  can  have  beyond  a 
certain  share  of  privilege,  without  en- 
dangering the  safety  of  the  other  two, 
and  consequently  its  own. 

The  China  Trade  thrown  open,  1833. 
The  East  India  Company  had  hitherto 
monopolized  the  trade  in  tea,  &c.  with 
China ;  but  in  renewing  their  charter, 
1833,  the  parliament  deprived  them  of 
their  exclusive  privilege,  admitting  all 
merchants  to  share  henceforth  in  the 
trade. 

AboiUion  of  Negro  Slavery,  1834. 
Poor-law  Amendment   Act  passed, 
1834. 

Burning  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia" 
ment,  1834.  These  commodious  build- 
ings, including  the  ancient  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen,  were  totally  consumed  by 
fire,  in  consequence  of  some  workmen 
having  over-heated  the  stoves :  happily, 
however,  the  national  archives  and 
library  were  saved. 

Law  of  Reform  of  English  Corpo- 
rations  passed,  1835. 


CHIEF  FOREIGN  EVENTS 


Expulsion  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, 1830.  Duke  Charles  William 
Ferdinand,  who  fell  at  Jena,  1806,  had 
four  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Frederick  William,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded him,  but  for  the  tyranny  of 
Napoleon,  who  made  Brunswick  a 
portion  of  his  brother's  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  Duke  Frederick  married, 
1804,  the  princess  Mary  of  Baden,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  the  princes 
Charles  and  William.  Irritated  at  the 
escape  of  their  gallant  father,  1809, 
Napoleon  planned  to  carry  them  off 
from  Baden,  where  the  duke  had  left 
them ;  but  his  scheme  failing,  they 
were  conveyed  to  their  parent  in  Eng- 
land, and  educated  there.  When  the 
duke  was  put  in  possession  of  his 
paternal  dominions,  1814,  he  was  by 
no  means  happy  in  finding  the  consti- 
tution of  his  duchy  completely  changed. 
That  brave  prince  fell,  as  has  ^n 
shown,  at  Quatre  Bras,  1815  ;  and  his 
tons  being  minors,  the  Prince  Regent 


of  England,  their  uncle,  administered 
the  affairs  of  the  state,  as  guardian  for 
prince  Charles,  until  his  coming  to  the 
age  of  nineteen,  October  30,  1823. 
The  young  duke,  like  his  father,  looked 
with  jealousy  on  the  changes  which 
circumstances  had  effected  in  the 
government ;  and  upon  his  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  new  legislative  cham- 
bers, 1 830,  the  Brunswickers  appealed 
to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  symp- 
toms of  distrust  displayed  themselves 
on  all  sides.  At  length  the  duke  or- 
dered cannon  to  be  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  as  if  to  guard  against 
a  meditated  attack  upon  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
in  which  this  measure  was  adopted, 
his  highness  was  pelted  by  the  mob,  in 
returning  from  the  theatre.  A  vast 
multitude  assembled  in  the  night  about 
the  palace,  demanding  that  the  cannon 
should  be  removed,  the  chambers 
acknowledged,  and  that  the  duke 
should  not  go  to  England,  as  he  had  in- 
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tended.  All  these  demands  were  com- 
plied with ;  but«  on  the  morrow,  the 
magistrates  found  the  military  had  been 
intimidated  by  the  mob,  and  soon 
after,  a  multitude  of  the  commonalty 
burst  into  the  palace  to  seiie  the  duke. 
His  highness  nereupon  threw  himself 
amongst  a  party  of  his  hussars,  and  es- 
caped to  the  frontiers ;  and  the  mob  be- 
ing foiled  in  their  object,  set  fire  to  the 
Tenerable  edifice.  The  chambers  soon 
after  placed  the  duke's  brother,  William, 
in  the  sovereignty,  and  the  choice  was 
ratified  both  by  the  diet  and  by  Wil- 
liam IV.  of  £ngland.  One  arrange- 
ment, however,  attendant  upon  the  de- 
position of  duke  Charles,  was  calcu- 
lated to  form  a  dangerous  precedent, 
and  to  affect  the  law  of  succession  in 
all  other  European  states:  it  was  that 
even  the  issue  of  the  expatriated  prince 
should  be  excluded  from  the  throne  of 
Brunswick;  a  measure  for  which  it 
might  be  diflficult  to  find  even  satis- 
^ctory  legal  principles.  By  a  consti- 
tutional act,  passed  in  1832,  Bruns- 
wick is  a  limited  monarchy,  with  the 
right  of  succession  to  females,  upon  the 
failure  of  male  heirs ;  the  legislature  is 
composed  of  the  duke,  an  upper- 
chamber  of  bishops  and  owners  of 
equestrian  estates,  and  a  lower  cham- 
ber of  bishops  also  and  deputies  of 
towns. 

Separation  of  Belgium  and  HoUandf 
1831. 

The  Siege  oj  Antwerp^  1832.  The 
king  of  Holland  having  refused  to 
evacuate  the  citadel,  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  agreed  on  by  the  powers 
which  arranged  the  separation  of  Bel- 
gium from  Holland,  the  French,  under 
marshal  Gerard,  advanced  upon  the 
place,  in  number  70,000.  The  citadel 
was  defended  by  general  Chass^  and 
45,000  men.  The  besiegers  broke 
ground  on  the  29th  of  November,  and 
on  the  24ih  of  December  the  place 
surrendered.  General  Chass^  behaved 
with  great  valour,  and  was  eventually 
left  with  no  roof  to  protect  him  :  but 
military  men  regaid  tlie  defence  as 
wanting  plan,  although  every  Dutch- 
man appealed  to  do  his  duty  during 
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the  contest.   The  Dutch  lost  500,  and 
the  French  200  men. 

Svcceukm    War   in    Spam,    1833. 
Ferdinand  VII.  haTing^,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Coites  1830,  abolished  the  saliqne 
hiw  (instituted  by  Philip  V.),  in  order 
to  raise  his  daughter  to  the  tlirooeytbos 
excluding  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  ibe 
latter,  upon  the  decease  of  Ferdinand, 
1833,  quitted  England  for  the  Basque 
provinces,  where  the  people  rose  io  a 
mass  in    his    fisivour.      Though  the 
English  government  permitted  a  Bri- 
tish legion,  under  colonel  £vaos,toaid 
the  party  in  power,  called  Christinos, 
from  Christina,  the  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nand, now  regent  for  her  daughter,  the 
Carlists  have  not  only  maintained  Uieir 
ground,  but  have  been    enabled  to 
strike  terror   into  the    constitutioosl 
party.     How  the  matter  will  be  even- 
tually decided,  time  alone  can  show ; 
though  the  wealth  and  worth  of  the 
nation  are  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos, 
who  already  takes  the  style  of  Chirles 
V.     The  salique  law   had  been  is 
force  in  Spain  more  than  a  centuiy; 
and  as  Charles  IV.  had  ratified  it  at 
the  only  rule  of  succession,  his  son, 
Don  Carlos,  who  was  bom  before  any 
intention    of  altering    its  provisions 
existed,  must  have  had,  in  strict  JYit- 
tice,  the  same  claim  to  its  benefits,  as 
his  brother  Ferdinand. 

France  under  Louit  Philip  I,  Loub 
Philip  is  son  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the  revola- 
tion,  assumed  the  title  of  M.  Egalit^  to 
please  the  jacobins,  though  he  toon 
after  terminated  his  life  on  the  scaffold. 
His    early   instructor  was  the  cele- 
brated Madame  de  Genlis,  and  at 
sixteen  he  entered  the  army,  with  the 
title  of  due  de  Chartres.      Upon  dt* 
daring  in  favour  of  general  Dumourier, 
when    he    opposed    the   convention, 
Louis  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Switzerland;  where  for  a  time  he  main- 
tained himself  as  a  teacher  of  history^ 
geography,  and  mathematics,  in  the 
college  of  Reicheman.      Thence  he 
crossed  to  America,  and  for  many  yeara 
passed  a  wandering  life  there  with  his 
brothers,  whom  he  lost  by  death  soon 
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after  his  settlement  at  TwickeDham,  in 
England,  in  1808.  On  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  he  returned  to 
France  ;  and  he  lived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paris,  until  the  revolution  of  1830 
placed  him  on  the  throne.  The  trial 
of  the  obnoxious  ministers  took  place 
instantly  on  his  accession,  and  they 
were  sent  in  perpetual  exile  to  the 
fortress  of  Ham,  in  Picardy:  at  the 
wish,  however,  of  all  humane  persons, 
in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  they 
have  been  recently  set  at  liberty,  though 
much  injured  in  health  as  well  as  pro- 
perty, particularly  prince  Polignac.  In 
1832,  a  seiious  msurrection .  in  the 
southern  provinces,  raised  by  the 
widow  of  the  duke  de  Bern  in  fovour 
of  her  son,  was  suppressed  by  the 
vigilance  of  Philip,  and  the  duchess 
was  imprisoned  for  a  while  at  Blaye. 
The  king,  amidst  great  difficulties,  has 
hitherto  preserved  his  throne,  and  dis- 
played considerable  talent  in  managing 
a  people  so  turbulent  and  fickle  as  the 
French,  although  his  life  has  been 
more  than  once  attempted.  Mean- 
while the  ex-dauphin  (due  d'Angou- 
l^me),  son  of  the  expelled  monarch, 
Charles  X.,  resides  in  the  Austrian 
territory,  and  superintends  the  educa- 
tion of  his  nephew,  the  due  de 
Bordeaux,  who  is,  after  himself, 
the  rightful  heir,  and  who  enjoys 
amongst  his  partisans  the  empty  title 
of  Henry  V. 

Inturrection  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri, 
1832.  This  princess,  the  widow  of 
the  assassinated  due  de  Berri,  and 
mother  of  the  due  de  Bordeaux,  in 
whose  favour  his  grandfather,  Charles 
X.,  and  his  uncle,  the  due  d*Angou- 
Id  me,  fruitlessly  abdicated  1830,  ac- 
companied Charles  X.  in  his  exile  to 
Holy  rood  house.  Being  assured,  how- 
ever, of  a  disposition  existing  in  the 
south  of  France  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  her  son,  she  left  Edinburgh  1831, 
and  took  up  her  abode  near  Genoa. 
Her  partisans  in  France  haying  inti* 
mated  the  necessity  of  her  appearance 
amongst  them,  she  landed  in  April 
1832  at  Marseilles,  in  an  open  boat, 
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with  only  two  of  her  suitei  M.  de  M^- 
nars,  and  general  Bourmont.  Night 
had  set  in  ;  and,  as  they  could  neither 
proceed  in  the  dark,  nor  venture  into 
any  house,  for  fear  of  discovery,  they 
determined  on  sleeping  under  the 
shelter  of  a  rock.  The  repose  of 
the  duchess,  who  was  wrapt  in  a 
cloak,  was  sound ;  and  when  she 
awoke,  she  was  overjoyed  to  perceive 
the  white  flag  waving  in  lieu  of  the 
tricolour,  on  the  church  of  St.  Laurent. 
Her  ardour  would  now  have  led  her  to 
enter  Marseilles,  and  declare  herself; 
but  her  companions  wisely  induced 
her  to  go  into  the  hut  of  a  charcoal- 
burner,  and  remain  there  quietly  until 
one  of  them  should  ascertain  how  hx 
the  city  was  disposed  to  favour  her 
cause.  General  Bourmont,  after  a 
day's  secret  inquiry  in  Marseilles,  re- 
turned with  the  disheartening  news, 
that  the  royalist  party,  afler  a  slight 
movement  in  behalf  of  Henry  V.,  had 
been  overawed  by  the  military;  and 
recommended  an  instant  departure 
from  the  neighbourhood.  The  duchess 
declared  she  would  not  quit  France, 
but  would  proceed  to  La  Vend^;  and 
at  night^l,  with  a  guide,  the  trio  set 
out  on  foot,  to  perform  that  long  and 
perilous  journey.  The  guide  having 
lost  his  way,  after  proceedmg  a  few 
miles,  they  were  compelled  to  bivouac 
for  the  night  on  the  open  ground  ;  and 
the  duchess,  again  wrapping  herself  in 
her  cloak,  slept  soundly  till  the  dawn 
of  day.  On  waking,  she  was  informed 
that  a  house  within  view  belonged  to  a 
furious  republican,  maire  of  the  com- 
mune of  C — .  Determining  to  go 
thither,  though  at  the  risk  of  her  life, 
she  requested  de  M^nars  and  de  Bour- 
mont to  proceed  to  Montpellier,  and 
on  arriving  at  the  mansion,  desired  to 
speak  with  the  maire.  '  Sir,'  she  said, 
when  he  entered  the  drawing-room  into 
which  she  had  been  ushered,  'you 
are  a  republican,  I  know : — I  am  the 
duchess  of  Berri, — and  I  simply  ask 
you  for  a  night's  asylum.*  The  maire 
made  her  welcome,  ordered  a  bed  to 
be  prepared  in  his  best  chamber,  and 
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oo  the  morrow  conveyed  her  in  hit 
own  carriage  to  Montpellier. 

From  Montpellier  tne  duchess  pro- 
ceeded to  Toulouse,  accompanied  by 
M.  de  M^nars,  and  the  Marquis  de 

L f  and  thence  to  the  chateau  of  a 

firiend  of  the  latter,  where  the  party 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  As 
the  host  was  not  prepared  for  the  arri- 
val of  so  illustrious  a  person,  and  had 
a  number  of  friends  in  his  house,  the 
duchess  proposed  to  pass  amongst 
them  as  his  (the  host's)  cousin  ;  and 
she  played  her  part  so  well,  that  no 
suspicion  of  her  real  character  was 
entertained  by  the  strangers.  Having 
employed  herself,  during  some  days 
which  she  spent  at  this  house,  in 
arranging  for  a.  general  rising  of  the 
peasantry  in  I^  Vendue,  she  was  con- 
veyed in  the  disguise  of  a  peasant-boy, 
by  her  host,  on  the  fifth  of  May,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grand-Lieu,  where 
Chaiette,  the  generalissimo  of  the  in- 
surgent forces,  met  her,  and  accompa- 
nied her  on  foot  to  Aigrefeuille  ;  on 
their  way  to  which  place  the  duchess 
fell  into  the  stream,  on  attempting  to 
ibrd  the  Maine,  and  but  for  the 
promptitude  of  Charette,  would  have 
been  drowned.  In  a  mean  cottage 
near  Nantes,  wherein  she  took  up  her 
abode  for  some  time,  she  renewed  her 
correspondence  with  the  Vendean 
chiefs ;  and  in  a  miserable  room,  with 
bare  walls,  and  a  single  chair,  a  table, 
and  clumsy  bedstead,  did  she  have 
interviews  with  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  her  party.  The  peasantry, 
aware  of  her  retreat,  allowed  no  one  to 
approach  the  hovel  without  undergoing 
a  strict  scrutiny ;  and  in  the  night  of 
the  third  of  June,  the  tocsin  sounded 
for  a  general  rising  amongst  them. 

The  first  encounters  between  the 
military  and  insurgents  were  at  Mais- 
don  and  Vieilleviene,  in  both  which 
the  latter  were  defeated ;  and  the 
duchess  being  present  at  that  at  Vieil- 
levigne,  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner^  avoiding  the  disaster  only  by 
nastily  exchanging  horses  with  Cha- 
iette.   It  was  soon  evident  that  the 


V'endeans  could  not  stand  their  groond. 
The  government    troops  were  every 
where,   and    in    such    force,  that  no 
sooner  was  any  local  rising  attcmpled, 
than  it  vras  crashed »  and  the  docbeM 
herself  obliged  to   fly  firom   place  to 
place,  to  avoid  being  captured  by  the 
soldiers.     So  closely  was  she  pursued 
by  them,  that  she  was  rarely  able  lo 
enjoy  an  entire  night's   sleep.     The 
chiefe  of  her  party,  therefore,  suggested 
that  she  should    proceed  secretly  to 
Nantes,    where  an  asylum   was  pre- 
pared for  her ;  and  that  on  a  certain 
market-day,  a  large  body  of  the  in- 
surgento,  disguised  as  peasants,  shodd 
enter  the  city,  seize  the  castle,  and 
declare  Nantes  the  provisiooal  capital 
of  tlie  kingdom. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the 
duchess,  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant- 
girl,  accompanied  by  M.  de  M^oan 
as  a  former,  and  a  female,  set  out  on 
foot  for  Nantes.  During  the  journey, 
the  duchess's  feet  suffer^  so  severely 
from  the  thick  worsted  stockings  md 
clumsy  shoes  she  wore,  that  she  sat 
down  on  a  bank,  took  them  off,  stufled 
them  into  her  large  pockets,  and  con- 
tinued her  way  bsu^footed.  The  un- 
usual whiteness  of  her  legs,  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  country  girls, 
being  likely  to  excite  suspicion,  she 
rubbed  them  over  with  moist  earth, 
and  in  this  condition  entered,  daughter 
of  a  race  of  kings  as  she  was,  the  an- 
cient city  of  Nantes.  Before,  how- 
ever, she  had  reached  her  appointed 
abode,  an  old  apple-woman,  taking 
her  for  what  she  appeared  to  be,  re- 
quested her  and  her  female  compa- 
nion to  help  her  in  placing  her  basket 
of  fruit  upon  her  head,  promising 
each  an  apple  for  their  trouble.  To 
prove  the  self-command  of  the  duchess, 
she  not  only  cheerfully  complied,  and 
reminded  the  woman  of  the  promised 
reward,  but  also  stopped  afterwards  to 
read  a  placard  on  a  wall,  which  o^ 
fered  a  price  for  her  head,  and  de- 
clared her  party  outlawed. 

The  royal  fogitive  at  length  reached 
the  house  selected  for  her  abode,  and 
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x)ssession  of  a  room,  furnished 
I  place  of  concealment,  to  which 
}uld  retire  on  the  appearance  of 
it.  The  retreat  in  question  was 
i;eniously-contrived  recess  behind 
replace  ;  to  which  she  was  always 
ire  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell  from 
th.  The  back  of  the  chimney, 
1  consisted  of  an  iron  plate, 
d  on  its  centre,  and  thus  formed 
or  to  the  concealed,  but  win- 
;ss,  apartment.  In  this  dwelling 
emained  five  months;  and  al- 
h  it  was  known  to  the  police  that 
as  in  Nantes,  by  no  means  they 

adopt  were  they  able  to  discover 
>use  of  her  sojourning.  Treachery, 
?er,  efl'ected  what  diligence  could 

One  Deutz,  who  had  been  high 
r  confidence,  informed  the  officers 
stice  of  her  place  of  residence ; 
s  he  was  not  aware  of  the  secret 
I,  the  soldiers,  who  accompanied 
lel  Lorriere  to  the  house,  would 

searched  for  their  prize  in  vain, 
lot  a  mere  accident  given  her  into 

hands.  On  the  first  alarm  of 
er,  the  duchess,  with  her  female 
anion.  Mile.  Kersabiec,  M.  de 
irs,  and  M.  Guibourg,  who 
id  her  household,  retired  to  the 
B  ;  and  though^  during  the  whole 
,  the  search  continued  with  un- 
d  vigilance,  on  the  part  of  both 
\s  and  soldiery,  the  duchess  was 
lere  to  be  found.  Architects 
masons  were  employed  to  com- 
the  exterior  with  the  interior  ap- 
ince  of  the  apartments,  with  the 
of  detecting  some  contrivance  for 
^ment,  but  in  vain.  They  could 
I  no  discovery,  though  they  ham- 
d  with  great  violence  at  the  walls 
)e   recess  itself,    insomuch    that 

fragments  of  lime  fell  amongst 
ittle  party^    and  added  to  their 

of  being  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
house,  which  they  supposed  was 
t  to  be  pulled  down.  A  similar 
lination  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
then  made;  and  bedrooms  and 
of  every  kind  underwent  a 


strict  but  equally  fruitless  investigation. 
Still  the  party  held  out ;  and  it  began  to 
be  believed  that  theduchess had  escaped, 
when  two  soldiers,  who  were  left  on 
guard  in  the  room  which  had  the  secret 
closet,  feeling  the  cold  severe  (now 
November),  kindled  a  large  fire  in  the 
fireplace  behind  which    the   fugitives 
were  concealed.    The  heat  and  smoke 
in  the  recess   became,   after   a  little 
while,  almo!«t  insupportable ;  but  not 
until  the  clothes  of  the  duchess  had 
repeatedly  taken  fire,  would  she  think 
of  a  surrender.    It  was  then  more  for 
the  sake  of  her  companions  in  suf- 
fering, than  of  herself,  that,  opening  the 
door  of  the  recess,  she  walked  into  the 
apartment,   followed    by  her  friends, 
and  announced  herself  to  the  two  as- 
tonished guards.    The  party  had  been 
cooped  up  in  a  space  three  and  a  half 
feet  in  length,  and    decreasing  from 
eighteen  to  eight  inches  in  width,  for 
sixteen  hours ;  and  all  of  them  were 
covered    with    dust,    begrimed    with 
smoke,  and  singed  both  in  hair  and 
garments.      The  duchess  having  de- 
clared her  name  to  the  soldiers, general 
Dermoncourt  was  sent  for,  assured  her 
of  his  protection,  and   conducted  her 
eventually,  with  great  respect,  to  the 
castle  of  Nantes.    *  Ah,  general  1'  said 
the  still  gay  heroine,  '  if  you  had  not 
waged  war  with   me   as    against  St. 
Lawrence,   unworthy  %is  it  was  of   a 
brave  and  loyal  knight,  you  would  not 
now  have  my  arm  under  yours.'    The 
duchess  was  conveyed  m>m   Nantes 
to  Foss^,  and  thence  to  the  fortress  of 
Blaye;  but  af^er  some  months'  con- 
finement, was  liberated,  on  promising 
to  reside  out  of  France.      The  former 
Vendean  warriors  having  been  aided 
in  their  insurrection  in  favour  of  the 
dethroned  family,  when  Napoleon  was 
consul,  by  a  party  of  irregular  troops 
called    (wherefore  does    not  appear) 
Chouant,  the  term  has  been  usually 
applied  since  to  all  insurgent  soldiers 
in  what  has  been  designated  empha- 
tically, <  the  royalist  province '  ot  La 
Vendie, 
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mVEIITIOHSy  DI8COVCRIB8,  INSTITUTIOKt,   AMD    USAGES. 

Steam  Coaches  firtt  Hied  1830,  on  ,  while  the  Spanish  Americans  TarDiihed 
occasion  of  opening  the  Liverpool  and  i  their  cloaks  with  the  same,  to  keep  oat 
Manchester  Railway.  The  distance )  the  rain.  In  Europe,  the  suhstance 
between  the  two  towns  is  thirty-three  |  was  little  used  byt  in  the  apparatus  d 
miles,  and  is  accomplished  in  an  hour .  surgeons,  and  for  erasing  penciUmarks 
and  three  quarters.  The  saving  to  from  paper,  until  an  attempt  was 
the  Manchester  manufacturers,  in  the  made,  a  few  years  since,  to  form  shoes, 
carriage  of  cotton  alone  on  the  rail-  and  minor  articles    of  apparel  of  it. 

In  1837,  however,  Mr.  Mackintosh 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  roanuficture 
of  coats,  cloaks,  and  complete  dresses 
of  india-rubber,  not  composed  of  the 
substance  alone,  but  of  stuffii  properly 
prepared  to  receive  a  lining  of  it;  tnd 
so  nearly  saturated  with  the  caootcboa 
do  such  stufis  become,  that  they  are 
impervious  to  rain,  and  extremely 
durable.  In  1770  a  cubical  piece  « 
half  an  inch  of  india-rubber  cost  three 
shillings,  and  was  only  to  be  bought 
at  one  or  two  shops  in  London :  now  it 
is  imported  by  tons,  and  sells  at  about 
fourpence  the  pound. 


kV,  is  30,000/.  per  annum. 

The  London  Universitu  chartered, 
1836.  The  charter  includes  what  was 
originally  called  the  London  Univer- 
sity, founded  1827,  and  King's  Col- 
lege, founded  1829;  and,  as  a  joint 
institution,  it  is  empowered  to  grant 
academical  degrees  to  such  as  shall 
have  acquired,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  senate,  proficiency  in  literature, 
science,  and  art. 

India-rybber  Clothing,  1837.  The 
india-rubber  tree,  or  caoutchou,  is 
abundant  in  Brazil;  and  a  century 
ago,  the  Mexicans  used  its  inspissated 
juice  in  the  manufacture  of  sandals, 


SECTION    VI. 

VICTORIA,  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND. 

1837. 

The  genealogical  descent  of  our  present  most  gracious  Queen  from  Egbert, 
the  founder  of  the  English  monarchy,  who  traced  his  pedigree  from  the  deified 
Woden  of  the  Saxons,  is  thus  deduced  ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  if  any  other 
monarch  can  so  accurately  show  consanguinity  with  the  originator  of  his  state. 
The  dates  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign,  commonly. 

1.  Egbert,  828,  married  lady  Redburgha,  whose  son 

2.  Eihelwolf,  838,  married  lady  Osburgha^  daughter  of  the  great  butler  of  Eng- 

land.   Their  son, 

3.  Alfred  the  Great,  872|  married  Elthelswitha,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Meicia, 

and  had  by  her 

4.  Edward  the  Elder,  901,  who  married  thirdly  Edgivai  daughter  of  a  private 

gentleman,  and  had 

5.  Edmund,  941,  who  married  Elgiva,  daughter  of  a  private  gentleman,  and 

had 

6.  Edgar,  959,  who  married  secondly  Elfridai  daughter  of  Cigar,  earl  of  De- 

vonshire, by  whom  he  had 

7.  Eikdred  the  Unready,  979,  who  by  his  queen,  Elgiva,  daughter  of  a  noble 

named  Thored,  haa 
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8.  Edmund  Ironside^  1016.    ll)al  prince  married  £lgithty  the  widow  of  a 

nol>le  Dane,  and  by  her  had 

9.  Prince  Edward  the  Outlaw^  1017,  so  called  because  of  his  expatriation  and 

exclusion  from  the  throne  by  Canute  (as  shown  at  page  195).  He  married 
Agatha,  daughter  of  Henry  III.,  Emperor  of  the  West,  and  had  by  her 
Edgar  Atheling,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Margaret.  The  next  in 
descent,  therefore,  was 

10.  The  Pr incest  Margaret,  1057,  who  married  Malcolm  III.,  king  of  Scotland, 
by  whom  she  had 

11.  The  Princess  Matilda,  1 100,  who  became  the  queen  of  Henry  I.  of  Eng- 
land, ^ounKest  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  thus  united  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  houses.  By  Henry  I.  she  had  William,  who  died  at  sea  with- 
out issue,  and 

12.  Matilda,  1 135,  queen  of  England  in  her  own  right,  whose  claim  was  dis- 
puted by  Stephen.  By  her  second  marriage  with  Geoffi^y  Plantagenet, 
she  had 

13.  Henry  II.,  1154,  who  married  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of 
France,  by  whom  he  had 

14.  John,  1199,  who  signed  Magna  Charta,  and  married  secondly  Avisa, 

daughter  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  by  whom  he  had 

15.  Henry  III.,  1216,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond,  earl  of 
Provence,  and  had  by  her 

16.  Edward  I.,  1272,  the  conqueror  of  Wales.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
of  Fernando  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  and  her  brother,  king  Alons6  XI.  was 
father  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.    By  her  Edward  had  the  unfortunate 

17.  Edward  U.,  1307,  who  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  of  France^ 

and  had  by  her 

18.  Edward  III.,  1327,  who  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Hain- 

an It,  in  the  Netherlands,  and  by  her  had 

19.  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  born  1338,  who  married  Elizabeth  de  Burgh, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ulster.     By  her  he  had  an  only  child, 

20.  The  Lady  Philippa,  bom  1355,  who  espoused  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  and  gave  birth  to 

21.  Ro^er  Mortimer,  CRti  of  March,  bom  1375,  governor  of  Ireland,  who  left 
issue  by  his  wife,  Eleanor  Holland,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Kent,  among 
other  children,  a  daughter, 

22.  Lady  Ann  Mortimer,  bom  1396,  who  married  Richard  Plantagenet,  earl 
of  Cambridge,  second  son  of  Edmund  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Edward 
III. ;  and  by  him  had  only  one  child,  who  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward, 
1415,  who  died  without  issue,  as 

23.  Richard,  Duke  of  York^  born  1410,  coming  to  the  earldom  of  March  by 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year,  1415.  Richard  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  in  his  contest  with  the  heroic  queen  Margaret,  1460,  aged 
fif\y,  leaving  issue  by  his  consort  Cecilia,  grand-daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  dauk^liter  of  Ralph  Neville,  first  earl  of  Westmoreland,  several  children. 
The  most  eminent  in  history  uf  these  are,  the  second  child,  our  king  Ed- 
ward IV. ;  the  sixth,  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  who  was  cruelly  drowned 
in  wine  by  that  monarch,  his  brother  ;  and  the  eighth,  our  king  Richard 
III.     The  line  of  succession  was  maintained  by 

24.  Edward  IV,,  1471,  who  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Woodville,  of  GtaAon,  Northamptonshire,  and  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray  of 
Groby,  by  whom  he  had,  besides  Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  who  were 
murdered  in  the  Tower, 
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25.  ThePfinceti  Eliiabeth^  whom  Henry  VII.  married  1486,  and  thus  uoited 
the  rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  By  her  king  Henry  had,  pre- 
viously to  his  son  Henry  VIII.,  a  daughter, 

26.  The  Princess  Margaret,  born  1489,  who  married  Jamet  IV.  of  Scotland, 
by  whom  she  had 

27.  James  V.  of  Scoiiand,  1513,  who  bad  issue  by  bit  second  wife,  Maiy, 

daughter  of  Claudius,  duke  of  Guise, 

28.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  1542,  as  she  is  usually  called ;  and  thai  unbappjr 
princess  had,  by  her  second  husband,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darolej, 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  who,  by  the  will  of  £lizabeib,  succeeded  to  tbe 
United  Kingdom  of  England  and  Scotland,  as 

29.  James  /.,  1603  j  who,  by  his  queen,  Anne,  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  king 

of  Denmark,  had  (besides  Charles  I.  and  other  children), 

30.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  espoused,  1613,  Frederick  V.,  the  unfbrtanate 
Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  whom  she  had,  after 
twelve  other  children, 

31.  The  Princess  Sophia,  who  married,  1658,  Ernest  Augustus,  duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, himself  Imeally  derivmg  from  our  king  Henry  II.,  thus  strengtheniof 
the  chain  of  descent.  This  duke  was  the  first  elector  of  Hanover,  and  left 
issue  by  his  consort,  Sophia, 

32.  George  L,  1714,  king  of  England  after  the  Stuarts,  who  espoused 
Sophia,  only  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Brunswick  and  Zelle,  by  whom 
he  had 

33.  George  IL,  1727,  who  married  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  John,  Maigrave 
of  Anspach,  by  whom  he  had,  eldest  of  eight  children, 

34.  Frederick  Lewis,  Prince  of  fVales,  who  married,  1736,  Augusta,  daughter 
of  Frederick,  duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  He  died  before  his  father,  George  ll.^ 
who  was  succeeded  by  prince  Frederick's  son  (the  eldest  of  niw 
children), 

85.  George  III.,  1760.  This  estimable  monarch  married  Charlotte,  daughter 
of  Charles,  duke  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  by  whom  he  had  thirteen 
children,  two  of  whom,  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  succeeded  him  on 
the  throne  but  left  no  issue.  The  fifth  child,  and  fourth  son,  of 
George  III.  was 

36.  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  bom  1767,  who  married  Maria  Louisa  Victoria 
daughter  of  Francis,  duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  and  widow  of  Prince 
Emich  Charles  of  Leiningen,  and  dying  1820,  left  by  his  consort  ao 
only  child, 

37.  VicToaiA,  bom  May  24. 1819,  succeeded  her  uncle,  William  IV.  1837, 
and  was  crowned  June  28, 1838. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  STATES  OF  THE  WORLD,  1838. 


Europe. 

1.  France  may  be  considered  to 
have  originated  under  Pharamond, 
420.  The  family  at  present  on  the 
throne  derives  from  Hugh  Capet,  987, 
being  the  Orleans  branch  of  his  de- 
scendants;  and    it    superseded  the 


Bourbon  branch  1830.  King  Loms 
Philip  /.,bom  1773,  succeeded  1830. 
Catholic,  with  a  representative  con- 
stitution. 

2.  Rome,  The  temporal  power  of 
the  pope  was  establishea  by  the  giint 
of  privileges  made  606  by  Phocas, 
the  eastern  emperor.    Gregory  JCFL 
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(Maurice  Capellari),  bom  1765,  re- 
ceived the  tiara  1831 :  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  and  absolute 
in  power. 

3.  Spain,  springing  from  Don  Pela- 
gio*s  Gothic  remnant,  712.  Queen 
Jmbella  II. ,  born  1830,  succeeded 
1833.  Catholic,  with  a  constitution. 
Don  Carlos,  the  queen's  uncle,  called 
by  his  adherents  Charles  V.,  has  pos- 
session of  the  northern  provinces,  the 
ancient  cradle  of  the  monarchy  ;  and 
both  the  queen  and  himself  are  lineally 
descended  from  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic of  Castile,  1474,  the  founder  of 
the  state. 

4.  Austria.  As  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  emperors  of  Germany, 
the  Austrian  monarch  dates  from  Char- 
lemagne, 800.  His  own  house  springs 
from  Kodolph,  count  of  Hapsburg, 
1273.  The  emperor  jFVn/fUfliirf  /.,  born 
1793,  succeeded  1835.  Catholic,  and 
part  of  his  large  empire  governed  by 
feudal  laws,  and  part  by  a  repiesenta- 
tive  constitution. 

5.  Russia  dates  from  Ruric,  859; 
but  the  present  family  began  with 
Michael  Romanov,  1613.  The  em- 
peror Nicholas  /.,  bom  1796,  suc- 
ceeded 1825.  Greek  church,  and  ab- 
solute in  government. 

6.  Denmark  was  first  raised  to  im- 
portance by  Regner  Lodbrog,  897,  and 
fully  established  by  Valdemar  1157. 
King  Frederick  VL,  bora  1768,  suc- 
ceeded 1808.  Protestant,  and  abso- 
lute. 

7.  PriiMtn  dates  from  Sigefroi,  mar- 
grave of  Brandenburg,  925,  from  whom 
the  present  sovereign  it  descended. 
King  Frederick- William  III.,  bom 
1770,  succeeded  1797.  Protestant, 
chiefly  absolute,  but  some  provinces 
with  ff  ucJal  laws. 

8.  The  Sicilies.  The  Norman  city 
of  Aversa,  1028,  was  the  nucleus  of 
this  state,  which  includes  the  district 
of  Naples  in  Italy,  and  the  subjacent 
island  of  Sicily  Roger  Guischard,  a 
descendant  of  the  founders  of  Aversa, 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  1130  ;  but 
the  crown  ha«,  since  1734,  been  held 
by  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  fiimily. 


(See  page  430.)  King  Ferdinand  IL, 
born  1810,  succeeded  1 830.  Catholic, 
and  absolute. 

9.  Portugal  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  Alfonso  of  Burgundy,  at  the 
battle  of  Ourique,  1139,  and  erected 
into  an  independent  sovereignity  by 
the  conqueror.  It  had  always,  iu  the 
time  of  the  Goths,  been  a  province  of 
Spain.  Queen  Maria  IL,  born  ISIQ, 
succeeded  1826.  Catholic,  and  with 
a  representative  constitution. 

10.  Sardinia  was  made  a  kingdom 
by  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  1 164  ;  and 
the  duke  of  Savoy  was  constituted  its 
hereditary  sovereign,  1720.  Genoa 
had  been  for  ages  an  independent  re- 
public, but  was,  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  1815,  added  to  Sardinia.  The 
state  now  ctmsists  (besides  the  isle  of 
Sardinia)  of  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and 
Genoa,  forming  one  united  province, 
and  consisting  of  all  the  territory  be- 
tween the  south  eastern  comer  of 
France  (under  Switzerland)  and  the 
north  of  Italy,  its  coast  skirting  the 
gulf  of  Genoa.  King  Charles  Albert, 
born  1 798,  succeeded  1831.  Catholic, 
and  absolute. 

11.  Turkey.  The  first  settlement 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe  was  made  by 
Oihman  I.,  1298,  when  he  took  Nice ; 
but  their  capital  was  not  in  Europe 
until  their  overthrow  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
to  Mahomet  II.,  1453.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud-Khan  II.  bom  1785,  succeeded 
1808.  Mahometan  in  faith,  and  des- 
potic in  government. 

12.  Switzerland,  when  freed  from 
Austrian  domination  by  Tell,  1308, 
formed  itself  into  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy, and  still  maintains  its  poly- 
archical  form  of  government. 

13.  Sweden.  This  portion  of  an- 
cient Scandinavia  was  commonly  a 
mere  appendage  of  either  Norway  or 
Denmark  until  1523,  when  Gustavus 
Vasa  eflected  its  independence.  It 
now  includes  Norway  ;  but  the  ancient 
line  of  Vasa  was  set  aside  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  French  dynasty, 
1818.  King  Charles  XIV.  (Beroa- 
dotte)  bora   1764,  succeeded  1818. 
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Protestant,  and  with  a  representative 
constitution. 

14.  Holland  ^zs  freed  from  Spanish 
rule  by  the  combined  measures  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  and  counts  Hoom 
and  Egmont,  1579;  and  by  what  was 
termed  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  esta- 
blished itself  as  a  republic,  professing 
the  protestant  faith,  with  an  elective 
head,  called  Stadtholder.  The  office 
being  at  length  made  hereditary  in  the 
Orange  family  1747,  the  present  and 
last  stadtholder  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  king  of  the  United  Netherlands, 
1815,  including  Belgium,  or  those 
provinces  which  did  not  join  in  the 
revolt  of  1 579.  An  insurrection ,  how- 
ever, of  his  Belgian  subjects,  uho  are 
catholics,  took  place  1830,  which 
caused  the  erection  of  Belgium  into  a 
separate  kingdom,  and  the  king's  title 
is  now  limited  to  the  Netherlands  of 
Holland.  King  William  I.  born  1772, 
succeeded  1813  as  stadtholder.  Pro- 
testant, with  a  representative  consti- 
tution. 

15.  Bavaria.  The  elector  Maxi- 
milian was  raised  to  the  rank  of  king 
by  Napoleon,  1805.  King  lAmis  /., 
bom  1786,  succeeded  1825.  Catholic, 
with  a  representative  constitution. 

16.  Wurttcmberg,  Duke  Frederick 
was  made  king  by  Napoleon,  1805. 
King  William  /.,  born  178 1 ,  succeeded 
1816.    Protestant,  with  a  constitution. 

17.  Saxony.  The  elector,  Frederick 
Augustus,  was  made  king  by  Na[>o- 


dom  on  its  separation  from  Holland 
1830 ;  and  in  the  following  year  prince 
Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  a|^ 
pointed  by  the  great  European  powcn, 
with  the  consent  and  authority  of  the 
Belgians,  to  fill  the  throne.  Kiog 
Leopold  /.,  born  1790,  declaied  so»f- 
reign  1831.  Catholic,  with  a  repft> 
sentative  constitution. 

20.  Greece,  on  its  revolt  from  die 
Turks  1821,  was  for  some  time  ha- 
rassed by  the  divisions  of  her  cbieft; 
but  the  people  at  length  consented  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  affairs  to  Fiance, 
England,  and  Russia,   at  whose  fmnb 
they  received  as  sovereign,  Otho,  soo 
of  the  present  king  of  iSsvaria.     King 
OMo /.,  born  1815,  appointed  so?e- 
reign  1833.     Greek    church,   with  a 
representative  constitution.  TheTurb 
held  the  Morea  (the  principal  portion 
of  modern  Greece)  from  1715  (p.  410). 

The  republic  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
claims  to  he  called  an  independent 
state,  though  under  the  military  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain.  It  formed  a 
part  of  ancient  Greece ;  and  the  lord 
high  commissioner  from  England  re- 
sides at  CiTfu,  commanding  a  British 
force  of  about  3000  men.  The  religion 
is  of  tiie  Eastern  Greek  church ;  but 
the  Roman,  or  Greco-Latin,  church, 
enjoys  equal  protection.  Corfu  is  the 
ancient  Corcyra,  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Phceacians,  are  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  a  seafaring  and  hospitable 
people.    The  Corinthians  built  Cor- 


leon,  1806.     King  Anthony  /.,  born    cyra,  and  the  isle  took  the  city's  name: 


1755,  succeeded  1827.   Catholic,  and 
feudal  government. 

18.  Hanover f  which  had  been  the 
inheritance  of  each  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  from  George  I.  to  William  IV. 
inclusive,  passed,  upon  the  death  of 
the  latter  1837,  to  his  next  surviving 
brother,  Ernest,  duke  of  Cumberland, 
in  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of 
queen  Victoria  by  the  Salique  law. 
George  III.,  the  last  elector,  was  made 
king  of  Hanover  on  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  1814.  K  ing  Ernest  /.,  born 
1771,  succeeded  1837.  Protestant, 
with  feudal  government. 

19.  Belgium f  erected  into  a  king- 


the  Corey  r sans  were  the  most  power- 
ful naval  race  next  to  the  Athenians. 
Theaki,the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ulysses, 
I  ihaca,  yet  shows  the  gardens  of  Laertes, 
still  feitile,  the  castle  of  Ulysses,  and 
the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  The  last  is 
a  spring  of  the  clearest  crystal  water, 
gently  oozing  through  a  simple  arch  of 
red  stone,  and  meandering  m  graceful 
curves  down  a  ravine,  amidst  magni- 
ficent plants  of  myrtle,  broom,  and 
arbutus.  Cefalonia,  the  ancient  Ce- 
phellenia.  Homer's  Samos,  is  the 
largest  of  the  seven  isles.  (See  p.  495.) 
The  Germanic  (^federation, 
Auitrin,  Prussia,    Bavaria,    Wmrt" 
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iemberg,  Saxony,  and  Hanover,  before 
mentioned,  belong  either  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  Confederation,  But  the 
Auttnan  territories  of  Hungary, 
Transilvania,  Dalmatia,  Lombardy, 
and  Venice,  and  the  Prussian  ones  of 
Prussia  proper,  Posnania  and  Neu- 
chdtel,  are  out  of  the  same, 

21.  Anhait- Dessau.  Duke  Leo- 
pold, bom  1794,  succeeded  1817. 
Protestant,  with  feudal  laws. 

22.  Anhalt'Bernburg.  Duke  Alex- 
ander, born  1805,  succeeded  1834. 
Protestant,  with  feudal  laws. 

23.  Anhalt'Coethen.  Duke  Henry, 
born  1778,  succeeded  1830.  Protest- 
ant, with  feudal  laws.  The  dukes  of 
Anhait  claim  descent  from  Ascanius, 
great  grandson  of  Noah. 

24.  Baden.  Grand  Duke  Leopold, 
bom  1790,  succeeded  1830.  Protest- 
ant, with  a  representative  constitution. 

25.  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel.  The 
house  of  Branswick,  one  of  the  oldest 

Jn  Germany,  traces  far  higher  on  the 
male  side  than  the  Azos,  sovereigns  of 
£ste,  Ferrara,  and  Milan,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries  ^  and   derives  its 
name  of  Guelph  from  an  intermarriage 
in  the  eleventh  century  with  the  then 
ancient  house  of  the  counts  of  Swabia. 
Two  sovereignties  spring    from   the 
house  of  Brunswick  :    the   elder,  or 
ducal  line,  possessing  the  city  of  Bruns- 
wick and  fortress  of  Wolfenbuttel  in 
its  domains,  and  the  younger,  or  elec- 
toral branch,  having  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  under  its  sway.     From  the 
last    have    sprung    all    the    English 
monarchs   from  George  I.    inclusive. 
Duke  William,  born  1806,  succeeded 
1831.     Protestant,  with  a  representa- 
tive constitution. 

26.  Hesse  Cassrl.  Elector  William 
IL,  born  1777,  succeeded  1821.  Pro- 
testant, and  absolute. 

27.  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Grand  Duke 
Louis  II.,  bom  1777,  succeeded  1830. 
Protestant,  with  a  constitution.  Hesse 
Homburg  is  a  younger  branch,  not 
ducal. 

28.  HohenzolUm-Hechingen.  Prince 
Frederick,  bora  1776,  succeeded  1810. 
C^iboliCy  and  absolute. 
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29.  HohenzoUem  -  Sigmaringen. 
Prince  Charles,  born  1785,  succeeded 
1831.  Catholic,  and  absolute. 

30.  Liechtenstein,  Prince  John, 
born  1760,  succeeded  1805.  Catholic, 
with  a  constitution. 

31.  Lippe.  Prince  Leopold,  born 
1796,  succeeded  1802.  Protestant, 
with  feudal  laws. 

32.  Lippe  Schaumburg,  Prince 
George,  born  1784,  succeeded  1787* 
Protestant,  with  a  constitution. 

33.  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  Grand 
Duke  Frederick,  bora  1756,  succeed- 
ed 1785.  Protestant,  with  feudal  laws. 

34.  Mecklenburg  Strelitx,  Grand 
Duke  George,  bora  1779,  succeeded 
1816.    Protestant  with  feudal  laws. 

35.  Nassau,  Duke  William,  born 
1792,  succeeded  1816.  Protestant, 
with  a  constitution. 

36.  Oldenburg.  Grand  Duke  Au- 
gustus, born  1783,  succeeded  1829. 
Protestant,  and  absolute. 

37.  Reuss  Greiz.  Prince  Henry 
XIX.,  born  1790,  succeeded  1817. 
Protestant,  and  absolute. 

38.  Reuss  Schleiz.  Prince  Henry 
LXII.,  bom  1785,  succeeded  1818. 
Protestant,  and  absolute. 

39.  Reuss  Lobenstien,  Prince  Henry 
LXXIIL,  born  1797,  succeeded  1824. 
Protestant,  and  absolute. 

40.  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha.  Duke 
Ernest,  bom  1784,  succeeded  1826. 
Protestant,  with  a  constitution. 

41.  Saxe  Meiningen.  Duke  Ber- 
nard, boin  1800,  succeeded  180S. 
Protestant  with  feudal  laws. 

42.  Saxe  Altenburg.  Duke  Joseph, 
born  1789,  succeeded  1834.  Protest*" 
ant  and  feudal. 

43.  Saxe  Weimar,  Duke  Charles 
Frederick,  born  1783,  succeeded  1828. 
Protestant,  with  a  constitution. 

44.  Schwarsburg  Sonderhausen. 
Prince  Guntlier,  bom  1801,  succeeded 
1835.     Protestant,  and  absolute. 

45.  SchwarzburgRudolstadt,  Prince 
Frederick,  bom  1793,  succeeded  1807. 
Protestant,  with  a  constitution. 

46.  Waldeck.  Prince  George,  bora 
1789,  succeeded  1813.  Protestant, 
and  constitution. 
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47.  The  Five  Free  Cities.  These 
are  petly  republics :  Lubeck,  Franc- 
fort,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  being  the 
Hanse  towns  of  1140.  Cracow,  in 
Poland,  was  made  free,  1815,  by  the 
three  sovereigns  who  shared  Poland 
amongst  them,  in  consequence  of  a 
doubt  to  which  portion  it  belonged. 

Italian  States, 

48.  Lucca,  Duke  Charles,  bom 
1799»  succeeded  1824.  Catholic, 
wiih  a  constitution. 

49.  Modena.  Duke  Francis  IV. 
born  1779,  succeeded  1814.  Catholic, 
and  absolute. 

50.  Parma,  Duchess  Maria  Louisa, 
born  1791 ;  declared  sovereign  of  Par- 
ma, Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  on  the 
deposition  of  her  husband,  the  empe- 
ror Napoleon,  1814.  Catholic,  and 
absolute. 

51.  TuKany,  Grand  Duke  Leo- 
pold IL  born  1797,  succeeded  1824. 
Catholic,  and  absolute. 

52.  San  Marino.  This  little  repub- 
lic, which  maintained  its  independence 
when  all  the  rest  of  Italy  was  revolu- 
tionized by  Napoleon,  was  founded 
about  500  by  a  mason  of  Dalmatia, 
who  letired  to  the  mountain  of  San 
Marino  as  a  hermit.  His  sanctity 
was  such,  that  the  princes  of  Italy 
gave  him  the  mountain  for  a  perpetual 
possession,  on  which  many  persons, 
out  of  veneration  for  the  saint,  took  up 
their  abode.  Thus  was  the  founda- 
tion laid  of  the  town  and  republic  :  the 
town  stands  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  there  are  in  the  whole  teni- 
tory  only  three  castles,  three  con- 
vents, and  five  churches,  in  the  largest 
of  which  last  the  ashes  of  the  hermit 
are  entombed.  The  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  council  of  sixty,  one 
half  noble,  and  the  other  plebeian  ; 
and  San  Marino  is  regarded  by  the 
people  as  the  greatest  saint  next  the 
rirgin. 

Asia. 

1.  China,  the  most  ancient  govem- 
raent  of  the  world,  fell  to  Ilupilay,the 
Mongul,  1279,  was  recovered  by  the 


Chinese  under  Chu,  1367,  and 
the  Manchow  dynasty  of  Shun-chi 
(mingled  Tartars  and  Mongols)  ascend 
its  thronej  1644.  The  descendants  of 
Shun-chi  still  possess  the  govcmmoiL 
The  religion  is  Buddhism,  and  the 
government  despotic.  Thibet,  which 
is  a  tributary  state  of  China,  professes 
the  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama,  its 
own  sovereign,  a  spiritual  penonage, 
whose  soul  is  said  to  pass  from  each 
preceding  Lama  to  his  successor.  He 
is  never  approached  nearer  than  the 
foot  of  an  immense  flight  of  steps* will 
allow, — at  the  top  of  which  he  appears, 
diminutive  in  the  distance,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  attendant  priests.  He 
begins  his  reign  usually  as  an  infiint  of 
three  years,  and  is  one  of  the  priest^ 
children.  The  Chinese  affect  to  believe 
in  his  divine  original. 

2.  Persia,  now  divided  into  eastern 
and  western.  fVestem  Persia,  or 
Iran,  has  Teheran  as  its  capital,  is 
governed  by  a  Shah,  and  may  be  coo* 
sidered  the  true  remnant  of  the  modem 
Persian  empire  founded  by  Ismael  the 
Sage,  1510.  FMstem  Persia,  or  Cabut, 
was  separated  from  the  western  portion, 
after  the  death  of  Nadir  Shah,  1747, 
by  Ahmed,  a  native  of  Cabul,  who 
ascended  its  throne,  and  secured  it  to 
hid  descendants.  Part  of  Cabul  n 
in  Hindustan.  When  Timour  Shah 
(of  Ahmed's  race)  died  in  1793,  four 
of  his  sons  contended  for  the  domi- 
nion ;  and  the  conflicts  of  those  femi- 
lies  have  kept  the  country,  up  to  this 
time,  in  a  state  of  civil  discord.  The 
people  of  Eastern  Persia  are  called  by 
us  Afghans,  but  they  term  themselves 
Pushtaneh.  The  religion  of  both 
Persias  is  Mahometan,  and  the  go- 
vernment despotic. 

3.  Hindustan,  The  greater  portion 
of  this  peninsula  is  under  the  sway  of 
the  British,  eiihcr  immediately,  or  by 
the  tributary  condition  of  its  native 
princes.  The  Kajah  of  Nagpore,  king 
of  Oude,  and  sovereigns  of  Kotah, 
Mysore,  Cochin,  Satar.ih,  Simore,  the 
Nizam,  Guicowar,  Holkar,  are  allies 
and  tributaries.  The  independent 
princes  are  the  Hajahs  of  Kofcm,  Lt- 
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hore,  Nepaul»  and  Bootan.  The  po- 
pulation of  the  immediate  British  ter- 
ritory is  about  eighty-six  millions,  that 
of  the  tributary  countries  forty  millions, 
and  that  of  the  independent  states, 
eleven  millions.  The  East  India 
Company  conducts  the  guvernment  of 
Hindustan.  The  religion  of  the  native 
Hindus  is  that  of  Brahm^,  wlio  in  his 
creative  capacity  becomes  Brahm^l; 
and  from  his  mouth  spring  the  brah- 
mins or  priests,  from  his  arms  the 
cbehterees,  or  soldiers,  from  his  body 
the  brices,  or  husbandmen  and  traders, 
and  from  his  feet  the  sooders,  or  la- 
bourers  and  servants.  Hence  the  four 
castes  of  native  Hindus.  (See  page 
80.)  The  religion  of  Brahmd  enjoins 
the  self-immolation  of  widows,  pro- 
mising instant  admission  into  paradise 
to  such  as  shall  so  devote  themselves- 
These  human  burnt-offerings  are  term- 
ed suttees, 

4.  Beliichistan,  The  central  por- 
tion of  Western  Persia  consists  of  vast 
deserts,  surrounded  every  where  by 
extensive  high  lands,  terminating  in 
mountain  ridges.  Beluchistan  con- 
sists of  all  the  southern  high  lands, 
together  with  the  desert  in  their  vici- 
nity, and  comes  down  to  the  ludian 
ocean.  The  country  is  larger  than 
Great  Britain,  and  is  ruled  by  a  khan. 
The  religion  is  Buddhism. 

5.  Birmah,  This  rising  nation  of 
the  east  occupies  a  fourth  of  the  penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges,  and  is  twice 
the  size  of  Great  Britain.  The  sove- 
reign is  called  Boa,  and  is  lord  of  the 
life  and  prof)erty  of  his  subjects.  The 
religion  is  Buddhism. 

6.  Japan,  This  very  ancient  go- 
vernment (see  page  241)  is  conducted 
by  a  spiritual  sovereign,  the  Dayrie, 
and  a  secular  one,  the  Koeboe.  The 
religion  is  Buddhism,  and  the  rule 
despotic. 

7.  The  barbaric  kingdoms  of  Sinde, 


ha  in  South  Behar,  said  to  have  been 
born  1029    b.  c.      Displaying  much 
talent,  and  being  given  to  contempla-* 
tion,  he  earnestly  meditated  on  the  de- 
pravity and  misery  of  mankind,  and 
retired  for  six  years  to  a  cave  on  th« 
banks  of  the  Arnasara.    At  the  age  of 
twenty-six  he  appeared  as  a  religious 
teacher  at  Benares,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod till  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
laboured   (with  the  title  of  Buddha, 
or  the  Sage)  to  disseminate  his  peculiar 
opinions.    They  are  briefly,  that  Is- 
wara,  or  the  deity,  and  the  universe  are 
in   a   measure  identical.     All  things 
spring    from    and  are  reabsorbed   by 
Iswara ;  and  this  eternal  alternation  of 
existence  and  non-existence  is  the  law 
of  nature,  without  any  will  or  design  on 
the  part  of  Iswara.     Some  Buddhists 
affirm  that  the  creation  was  the  delibe- 
rate act  of  Iswara ;  but  all  concur  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.     *  We  are 
all,'  say  they, '  expiating  the  sins  of  our 
former  existence,  by  our  present  suf- 
ferings.'   The  religions  of  the  world 
are    divided     by    Hassel    into    five: 
Christians,  120  millions;  Jews,  four 
millions;  Mahometans,  252  millions  ; 
Brahmists,  111   millions;  Buddhists, 
315  millions.    The  people  of  Hindus- 
tan,  where  Buddha  lived,  were  for- 
merly all  Buddhists ;  but  the  faith  of 
Brahm^  now  universally  prevails  there. 
Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  Cir- 
cassia,  &c.,  are  portions  of  the  empire  of 
Turkey,  and  consequently  Mahometan. 
That  portion  of  Arabia  called  free,  is 
ruled  by   the   Wahabees,  a  religious 
sect  founded  by  Abd-al- Wahhab,  a  na- 
tive of  Nejd,  who  mingled  the  Jewish, 
Christian,  and  Mahometan  creeds,  and, 
from   the  success  of  his  absurd  doc- 
trines, occasioned  great  alarm  to  the 
professors  of  Islamism  some  forty  years 
since.     Independent  Tartary  is  inha- 
bited by  nomad  tribes,  who  pay  sub- 
mission to  a  ruler,  termed  Kham  :  this 


Assam,  Anam,  and  Siam,  the  religion    personage,  it  is  ludicrously  affirmed, 


of  all  which  is   Buddhism^  and    the 
government  despotic. 

Buddhism  has  its  origin  fiom  Sav4r- 
thasiddha,the  son  of  a  king  of  Magad- 


rises  every  day  afler  his  great  public 
meal,  and  having  emptied  a  goblet  of 
wine,  exclaims  aloud,  *  Now  let  all  the 
roonarcbs  of  the  earth  dine  !' 
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vicroRiiL  losr. 


CMODSRK 


Africa. 
1.  Egypt.  This  is  ancient  country 
a  province  of  Turkey,  and  has  been 
ruled  over,  since  1806,  by  Mahomroed 
Ali,  a  pacha  of  the  Porte,  who,  how- 
ever, seems  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultan.  Syria  and  part  of  Nubia  are 
also  under  his  authority  at  present. 
The  native  Egyptians,  or  Coobds, 
(Copts)  are  Amn  Christians.  (See 
Abyssinia.) 

S.  Morocco,  This  country,  succes- 
sively occu(>ied  by  the  Mauri,  the  Sa- 
racens, and  the  mingled  natives  and 
Moors  of  Spain,  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  Turks,  together  with  the  rest  of 
North  Africa,  soon  *after  their  settle- 
ment in  £urope,  and  is  still  a  sort  of 
tributary  ally  of  the  Porte.  The 
sovereign,  however,  claims  descent 
from  Mahomet  himself,  and  is  termed 
Sultan.  The  government  is  despotic, 
and  the  present  sultan  is  Muley  Ab- 
dalrahman,  who  succeeded  1828. 

3.  Free  Nubia.  This  portion  is 
under  the  sway  of  Ali  Mehmed  Shah, 
who  also  rules  Sennaar.  Mahometan, 
and  absolute. 

4.  AbyssiniOf  one  of  the  largest  and 
roost  ancient  of  the  African  states,  has 
been  for  centuries  a  monarchy.  The 
religion  is  a  singular  mixture  of  Ju- 
daism and  Christianity.  The  Jewish 
sabbath,  as  well  as  the  Christian  one, 
is  kept,  and  all  the  main  points  of  the 
Mosaic  law  are  observed.  The  Coob- 
dic  patriarch  of  Alexandria  ordains  all 
the  Abyssinian  clergy,  and  the  Arian 
opinions,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  the  Jesuits,  are  every  where  main- 
tained.   The  sovereign,  who  is  styled 


none  of  whom  were  ever  afterwards 
heard  of;  whence  it  is  supposed  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  some  sudden 
action  of  the  winds  upon  the  sand. 
Travellers,  in  modem  times,  haTe  fre- 
quently been  stifled  in  passing  the 
deserts  of  Barca. 

6.  Trtjw/t,  governed  nominally  by  a 
Dey,  but  having  a  Turkish  resident, 
who  levies  the  taxes  for  the  Porte.  Ma- 
hometan, and  absolute. 

7.  Tunis,  the  seat  of  ancient  Car- 
thage, governed  by  a  Dey.  Maho- 
metan, and  absolute. 

8.  Darfur,  governed  by  a  king,  and 
having  an  extensive  trade  in  ivoiy, 
camels,  and  ostrich-feathers,  with 
£gypt.    Mahometan,  and  absolute. 

9.  Bomou,  a  country  celebrated  for 
its  elephants,  and  indeed  for  every  spe- 
cies of  wild  animal.  The  state  is  ex- 
tensive, and  carries  on  trade  vrith  the 
Moors.  The  sovereign  is  called  Sul- 
tan, but  higher  in  power  than  he  is 
the  Sheikh.  Mahometan,  and  abso- 
lute. 

10.  Ashaniee,  a  very  extensive  em- 
pire, but  more  barbaric  than  any  yet 
named.  The  precise  religion  is  not 
known,  but  the  govemmen  is  absolutet 
(See  page  502.) 

The  rest  of  Africa,  known  to  Euro- 
peans, consists  principally  of  colonies 
belonging  to  England,  France,  Portu- 
gal, &c.,  amongst  which  Algiers,  bdd 
by  the  French,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  by  the  British,  are  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Amebica. 
North. 
1.  The  United  States^  a  republic, 


Negus,  is  absolute.     It  was  in  Abys-   having  a  president,  chosen  every  fourth 


smia  that  the  famous  Prester-John , 
about  whose  existence  there  were  many 
doubts,  ruled  with  vigour;  thence  too 
he  issued  his  commands  for  the  en- 
thronement or  deposition  of  neighbour- 
ing kings. 

5.  Barca f  occupied  by  Arabs,  noted 
for  its  burning  sands,  amid  which  was 
erected  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Animon.  Against  this  fane  Cam* 
byses  ^sent  an  army  of  50^000  men, 


year.  The  remaining  portion  of  North 
America  consists  chiefly  of  the  British 
colonies,  which  are  divided  into  the 
four  grand  portions  of  Upper  Canada, 
Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  Quebec,  which  was  long 
considered  the  capital  of  all  British 
America,  is  now  that  of  Lower  Canada 
alone,  while  Toronto  (formerly  called 
York)  is  the  chief  city  of  Upper  Gi- 
nada. 
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Central, 
8.  Mexico :  3.  The  Central  United 
States  (Guatemala) :  and  4.  Uayti. 

South. 
5.  Brazil,  the  only  monarchy  of 
America*    Emperor,  Pedro  II.,  bom 


1825,  succeeded  183  !•  Catholic,  with 
a  representative  constitution.  6.  Co- 
lumbia; 7.  Peru;  8.  Chili;  9.  I4 
Plata,  or  the  Southern  United  States  ; 
10.  Paraguay  :  all  republics. 
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AiroD,  10 ;  of  Alexandria,  159. 

Abbulbo  Great,  351. 
AbboofTlrury   193  ;  of  Pari*,  ». 
Abb0ta,%t»tri>f,  319. 
Abdallilir,  in. 
Abdalmalek.llit. 
Abdalrabman  lh«  Great,  165. 

^Knlipli,  167. 

Ab.l.rd  210. 
^bencerrBgei,  Sr7,  994. 
Abrrtnnihy.Sii  Ralph,  5Si. 
Aberdeen  uhiienity,  S87. 
Abernailiy,  JoLn,  601. 
Abijafa,  ^9. 
AUmelecb,  17. 
Ab!i]gd«Ti,  106. 
Aboukir,  baitle  of,  512. 
Abrabam,  4. 
AbaaloDi,  26. 
Abnbekrr,  15S. 


Ab] 


•?'"' 


a,  6S6. 


ADtKaii  League,  84,  87. 
AcbUlsi,  18. 
Acre,  liege  of,  51S. 


Adni 


A<hBn,«rtinenir,  ISSjpope,  IV^Ml, 

.£dilra,  41. 

.£gialeua,S. 

.Xirric,  19S. 

.£liaii,  1(3. 

^ona,  19. 

JEaVim;  V3,  36. 

lEra.Chriaiian,  107,150;  mait]rn,]3a: 

iUabonetan,  15S. 
.i^Kbioea,  76. 
.Kacbjlua,  64. 

Atna,  370. 
A^faam,  614. 
Ag»mmnoa,S,ao. 
AfBlha,  131. 
AiatltoclM,  M. 


Agea,  dark,  147  ;  middle,  ib. 

Agiacoun',  bKilla  of.  *72. 
Agii,e7, 

AgricoU,  119. 

ARiicuttunl  diaueaa,  578. 

Abab,  31. 

Abainerua,  61. 

Abai,  43. 

Abiuaboflacael,  31  ;  of  Judab,35. 

Aid&ii,  1.^8. 

Ailuford,  baltis  of,  144. 

Ait-pump,  379,  384. 

Aix-U-Chapeile,  168.  508. 

AkSLEide,  Dr.,  434. 

Ai-Amui,  170. 

Alaca.  118, 140, 14«. 

Ai>iic.  141. 

Alba-LoDga,  S3, 40,  45. 

Albaii'a,  battle  al  St..  »75,  K7T. 

AII>eroni,*iT    410,  43Z. 

Alt>eriU4  hlagilua,  X37 

Albigensea.  iitil  iSo, 

Albueta,  baiileof,  4S3. 

Albuquerque,  <97. 

Alcnua,  49. 

Alcette.  ihJpwTvck  of  lb*,  .W4. 

Alcibiadea,  61,  69. 

Alcinoua,  45. 

Alaiander  tbe  Great.  77, 78,  80,  81. 

Se*anu,  188. 

I.  of  RoMia,  487,  516. 

Aleiindria.  78,  B>. 

AlSeri,  539. 
Allred.  177. 
AlgiTOtti.  440, 
AlKebra.  «70. 
Algien,  ;jO«.  499,  591. 
Al-Hidi,  166. 
AlLambra.aij,  S94, 
All,  158,  160. 
Aljubarata,  267. 
AUiaiK*.  Holy,  488,  4yc. 
:  Al-Hamoa,  170, 
AI-HalMr,  166. 
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Al.Mobdi,  166. 

Alphonso,  VI.,  Portugal,  369;  X„  244. 

Al-Sa6Pab,  166. 

Alra.  duke  of,  322. 

Al-Walid  I.,  163. 

Amasiah,  37. 

Ambroae,  St.,  141. 

Amelia,  princeas,  460. 

America,    296,  298,  335;    revolutinn, 

448,    467,  492;    free,  566;    South, 

iodepeodeot,  585. 
AmericuB,  298. 
Amesbury,  147. 
Amiena,  peace  of,  459. 
Amilcar,  86. 
Amoa,  46. 
Amphictyona,  8,  75. 
Amrou,  159. 
Anabaptista,  303. 
Anacbarsis,  53. 
Aoacreon,  58. 

Anastasiua,  I.,  150 ;  IT.,  164. 
Anaxarchud,  81. 
Anazimaoder,  53. 
Aochor*,  154. 
Aocus  Martius,  47. 
Andorer,  191. 

Andrew's,  St.,  uni^enity,  270. 
Andromeda,  13. 
Aodronicus.  220. 
Angelo,  Michael,  326. 
Anglo-Saxons,  201. 
Ankerstroro,  478. 
Anne,  queen,  392. 
Anselm,  208. 
Anson,  admiral,  416,  434. 
Antigonus,  82. 

Antiquaries,  society  of,  443. ! 
Antimony,  267. 
Antinomians,  303. 
Antipater,  82. 
Antislbenes,  74. 
Antoninus  Pius,  124. 
Antony,  Mark.  104,  106,  108. 
Antwerp,  siege  of,  611,  614. 
Apelles,  81. 
Apiciua,  123. 
Apocrypha,  94. 
Apollonius,  86,  124. 
Apoatlea,  the,  112. 
Aquinas,  Tbomaa,  257. 
Arabia,  156,  157. 
Arabian  Nights,  169,  390. 
Arabic  numerals,  185. 
Aram,  Eugene,  422. 
Aratus,  84,  86,  87. 
Arbela,  battle  of,  79. 
Arcadiua,  142. 
Arohelaofi  55,  US. 
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Archilochns,  46. 

Arcbim  des,  43,  90. 

Architecture,  ordari  of*  575.   * 

Arcbytas,  74. 

Aretaiu^,  116. 

Aretin,  196,  274. 

Argonauts,  13. 

Argos,  5. 

Ariadne,  16. 

Arioo,  50. 

Aristarcboi,  93. 

Aristides,  60. 

Aristippus,  74. 

Ariatomenes,  44. 

Aristopbsnes,  64. 

Aristotle,  75,  280. 

Arius,  137. 

Arm  ads,  Spanish,  320. 

Armagh,  146. 

Armagnacs,  273. 

Armenians,  153. 

Arminians,  339. 

A  me.  Dr.,  557. 

Arques,  battle  of,  324. 

Arragon,  196« 

Arrisn,  120. 

Arses,  77. 

Arsinoe,  86. 

Artaxares,  128. 

Artazerxes,  Longimanuf)  61;  Mnenon, 

69. 
Arthur,  king,  151 ;  prince,  227. 
Arundel,  archbishop,  270. 
Arundelian  marbles,  85, 342. 
Asa,  29. 

Ascalon,  siege  of,  224. 
Ascanius,  19,  23. 
Ascham,  Roger,  326. 
Asclepiades,  98. 
Ashantee,  502,  577. 
Asbmole,  Eliaa,  385. 
Aspasia,  68. 
Assassins,  207,  238. 
Asiington,  battle  of,  193. 
Assist,  Francis  of,  230. 
Assyria,  2,  38, 40, 43,  44, 48. 

IAsturians,  164. 
Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  438, 444. 
Athaliab,  30,  35. 
Athamas,  12,  13. 
Athanaaian  creed,  137. 
Athanasius,  t6. 
Atbeling,  Edgar,  195,208. 
Athelston,  183. 
Athens,  6.  25.  SO,  47,  68,  97. 
Atomic  theory,  554. 
Attalos,  94. 
Atterbury,  bishop,  412. 
Attila»  144, 145. 
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Augurs,  45,  47.  I  Bajle,  390. 

Augustan  age  of  Greece,  62  ;  of  Rome,    Bajonets,  39f . 


108;  of  Eoglaud,  394. 
Augustine,  St,  141,  155. 
Augustus  Caesar,  105. 
Augustus  II.,  Poland,  431. 
Aurelian,  133. 
Aurelius,  lS4. 
AuruDKzebe,  369. 
Ausonius,  140. 

AusterhtE,  battle  of,  486,  515,  5SS,  572. 
Austria,  house  of,  241,  481,  486. 
Auxiliary  war,  89. 
Aversa,  199. 
Avicenna,  196. 
Arignon,  popes  at,  252,  273. 
Aaore  isles,  284. 

Baal,  31,36. 

Baasha,  30. 

Babba^e,  Mr.,  605. 

Babel.  2. 

Babjlon,  38, 42,  45,  48 ;  ruins,  99. 

Bacchiti,  30. 

Bacon.  Roger,  243 ;  lord,  338 ;  John,  556. 

Bagdad,  166,  199,  236. 

Bajazet.  260,  269. 

Baldwin,  Lntin  emperor,  229. 

Balearic  pirates.  94. 

Baliol,  John,  239. 

Balloons,  563. 

Balue,  La.  279. 

Bsmpton  lectures,  565. 

Bands,  380, 

Bangorian  controrersj,  412. 

Bank  of  England,  392.  579;  notes 
issue,  458  ;  system,  579. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of,  248. 

Baptists,  303. 

Barbarosa,  302. 

Barbarosfia.  emperor,  219,  220. 

Barbauld,  Mrp.,  547. 

Bardanes,  Philip,  164. 

Barlnam,  261. 

Bamet,  hattle  of,  276. 

Bame^eldt,  337,  339. 

Barometer,  357. 

Baronet*.  342. 

Barrow,  I»aac,376. 

Barry.  James,  555. 

Bartholomew,  St,  hoepital,  312 ;  mas- 
sacre, 322,  323. 

Bartolozzi  556. 

Basil.  140;  emperor,  176;  II.,  193. 

Bastille,  469. 

Bath,  order  of,  270. 

Battle.ahhf-y,  204. 

Baxter,  385. 

Bayard,  307. 


Beafeaters,  294. 

Beatoun,  cardinal,  305. 

Beattie,  James,  538. 

Beaufort,  cardinal,  275,  281. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  217,  2«0, 221. 

Bede,  165. 

Bedouins.  168. 

Beethoven,  557. 

Belesis,  38,  39. 

Belgium  independent,  610,  614. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  410,  418. 

Beliaarius,  152.  153. 

Bell.  Dr.  Andrew,  569. 

Bellarmine,  340. 

Bellino,  291. 

Bella.  141. 

Belahazsar,  53, 

Belsunce,  403. 

Belucbistan,  625. 

Belus.  10. 

Belzoni.  600. 

Benbow,  admiral,  393. 

Benedict,  St.,  193 ;  Benediotmes,  ib, 

Beni^ficence,  Britub,462. 

Benevolences,  268. 

Beniley.  Dr.  Richard,  411. 

Berengaria,  224. 

Berenger  1.,  180 ;  II.,  189. 

Bergbem.  374. 

Berkeley,  biahop,  411. 

Bernadotte,  487, 488,  508,  515. 

Bernard,  St.,  215,  221. 

Bemouiili,  James,  376. 

Bern,  duchess  de,  insurrection  of,  615. 

Beasarion,  cardinal.  282. 

Bethlem  hospital,  312. 

Bewick,  566. 

Bias,  53. 

Biblf ,  308. 

Billington,  Mrs.,  560. 

Bion,  83. 

Bishops,  the  seven,  383. 

Bissextile,  328. 

Black,  Dr.,  547. 

Blsck  death,  2.55. 

Blackfiiars,  234;  bridge,  562. 

Black- hole,  427. 

Blacklovk,  Dr.,  538. 

Blackftone,  Sir  William,  645. 

Blair,  Hugh,  540. 

Black,  admiral,  373. 

Blenheim,  bsttle  of,  393. 

Blind  School.  567. 

Blood,  circnistion  of.  341. 

Blood's  conspiracy,  368. 

Bloomfield,  Robsrt,  538. 

Blue-stockiogelubi  547. 
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fiotbdU,  %94,  295. 

BoidicM,  116. 

Boccaccio,  S61. 

BcBhroen,  540. 

Boerhaave,  41f , 

Boethius,  151. 

Bohemia,  190,  210,  273. 

Boilaau.  589. 

Boleslaus  I.,  192. 

Boleyo,  Anoe,  501. 

Boliqgbroke,  lord,  413. 

BoIiTar,  585. 

Bombs,  267. 

Bonaventure.  237. 

Boochamps,  marquis  de,  480. 

Boniface,   IIL,  155;    St.,  165;  VIII., 

245. 
Bonner,  bishop,  515. 
Boreites,  266. 
Bona.  556. 
Boscobel,  561. 
Bosworth,  battle  of,  289. 
Botanj-bay,  566. 
Bountv,  mutiny  of,  456. 
Bow.bridge,  209. 
Bowditcb,  502. 
Bowdler,  Jane,  547. 
Boyle,  Robert,  584,  411. 
Boyne,  battle  of  the,  586. 
Brahe,  Tycho,  526. 
Brabminiam,  625. 
Brandenburg  family,  589. 
Braas,  4i4. 
Bray,  vicar  of,  527. 
Braail,  585,  590. 
Bread,  aatize  of,  229. 
Bread-fruit,  456. 
Brennus,  71,  84. 
Brealau,  battle  of,  445. 
Bridewell,  31 2. 
Bridge,  firat  atone,  209. 
Bridgewater,  duke  of,  561 ;  etrl  of,  599. 
Bridgewater  treatises,  599. 
Brisaotins,  473. 
Bristol  rioto,  611,  612. 
Britain,  100. 
Britannia,  figure  of,  580. 
Bronte,  dukedom  of,  551. 
Brown,  Lancelot,  557. 
Bruce,  king  Robert,  240,  248  ;  Jamet, 

554. 
Brunanburgb,  battle  of,  184. 
Bruno,  St.,  205. 
Brunswick-Oela,  dukt  of,  488,  493, 494, 

517,  520;  duke  Charles  of,  613. 
Brutus,  the  elder,  56,  59  ;  younger,  104, 

105. 
Buchan,  Dr.,  548. 
Buchanan,  George,  326. 


Buckingham,  duke  of,  350,  364. 

Baddhiam,  625. 

Buffoo,  552. 

Bulgaria,  163. 190,  193, 196, 199. 

Bull,  golden,  256 ;  John,  t65. 

Bunker's-bill,  battle  of,  449,  571. 

Bunjan,  John,  576. 

Buonaparte,  Napoleon,  529,  450,  477; 

emperor,  481,  511 ;  death,  585. 
Burchard,  196. 
Burckbardt,  554. 
Burguodj,  150. 
Buridan,  252. 
Burke,  Edmund,  525. 
Burmese,  577,  625. 
Bum,  Richard,  542. 
Burnet,  bishop,  589. 
Bumey,  Charlea,  558;  Frances,  594. 
Burning  of  heretics,  515,  555. 
Bums,  Robert,  556. 
Burton,  355. 

Bury,  St.  Edmund's,  176. 
Busby,  Dr.,  577. 
Buskin,  57. 

Butler,  Samuel,  575  ;  bishop,  437. 
Buxton,  Jedidiab,  441. 
Byng,  admiral,  418,  434. 
Byron,  lord,  592. 
Byzantines,  46. 
Byaantium,  t6« 

Cabal  ministry,  360,  368. 

Cabochina,  275. 

Cabul,  624. 

Cade,  Jack,  275,  277. 

Cadmus,  8. 

CiBciliua  Metellua,  87. 

Cieaar,  Juliua,  100,  102,  105,  104. 

Cesar,  Sir  Juliua,  321,  339. 

Cairo,  189. 

Cakes,  the  burned,  179. 

Calais,  254,  256.  315,  514. 

Calas,  death  uf,  465. 

Calculating  engine,  244, 605. 

Calculus,  the,  405,  554. 

Calendar,  the,  103;  Freoch,  475,  478. 

Cali^ula,  113. 

Callcott,  Dr.,  603. 

Callimachus,  86. 

Calmer,  union  of,  266. 

Caloric,  552. 

Calpe  mons,  397. 

CalWn,  311. 

Csmbray  league,  295. 

Cambridge  university,  181,    308;  tarl 

of.  272. 
Cambyaes,  58,  626. 
Camden,  359. 
Camillus,  71. 
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Camoens*  325. 

Campo  Formio  treaty,  486,  51S. 

Canaaoitet,  S. 

Canada,  429,  445.  6U. 

CaDal,  first  Englitb,  561. 

Canary,  ialat,  263. 

Candaales,  45. 

Candles,  179,  247. 

Cannae,  battle  of,  88. 

Canning,  George,  593. 

Cannons,  263,  308. 

Canon  law,  214. 

CanoTa,  556. 

Cantacuzenas,  261. 

Canterbury,  aee  of,  155;  talee,  221. 

Canute,  193,  194. 

Cape  Verd  isles,  284. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  298,  379, 456. 

Capet,  Hugb,  192. 

Capetian  lioe,  192. 

Capitol,  Roman,  120. 

Capitoline  games,  120. 

Cappadocia,  55. 

Caracalla,  127. 

Caractacus,  114. 

Caranas,  38. 

Carausius,  135. 

Cardan,  326. 

Cardinals,  137. 

Carlos,  Don,  164,  590,  614. 

Carloyingians,  165. 

Carmelites,  215. 

Carneadei*,  93. 

Carnot,  477. 

Caroline,  Queen,  trial  of,  575,  578. 

Carr,  earl  of  Somerset,  332. 

Carrots,  308. 

Carter,  Elizabetb,  546. 

Cartbage,  36, 92, 144, 152,  626. 

Cartbusians,  205. 

Cams,  134. 

Casimir  IV.,  282. 

Cassander,  82. 

Casaiodorun,  153. 

Castleresgb,  lord,  593. 

Castles  Englisb,  212,  214. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  15. 

Castro,  Inez  de,  258. 

Castroccio,  261. 

Catania,  370. 

Catberine,  empress,  413. 

Cacbolic  emancipation,  455,  578,  584. 

Catiline,  100. 

Cato  tbe  Censor,  91 ;  of  Utioa,  103. 

Cato-street  conspiracy,  575,  578. 

Catullus,  108. 

Canliac,  261. 

Caraliers,  S36. 

Caztoii,28S,286. 


Cecil,  lord  Burleigb,  321,  327. 

Cecilia,  126. 

Cecrops,  6. 

Celestines,  235. 

Cellarius.  391. 

Cellini,  311. 

Celsus,  108, 129. 

Censors,  58. 

Cerrantes,  339. 

Ceyloo,  298,  456,  495. 

Cbabrias,  73. 

Cbaldea,  2, 38. 

Cbamberlaine's  riot,  240. 

Cbambers,  Sir  William,  556. 

Cbancery,  court  of,  204. 

Cbapone,  Hester,  546. 

Charitable  corporation,  416. 

Charity-scbools,  392. 

Cbarlemsgne,  165, 168, 170. 

CbarlemoDt,  e«rl  of,  458. 

Charles  I.,  England,  342,  516;  II.,  357. 

Charles  111.,  Spain,  368  ;  III.,  481;  IV., 

481,  516. 
Charles  III.,  France,  181, 183 ;  V.,  259 ; 

VI.,  ^S ;    VII.,  279  ;  VIII.,  ^96 ; 

IX.,  322,  323 ;  X.,  588,  610. 
Charles  V.,  emperor,  30*1;  VI.,    395, 

397. 
Cbarlfs  XIl.,  Sweden,   395.  396,  407, 

409 ;  XIII.,  488  ;  XIV.,  488. 
Charles  tbe  Bold,  279. 
Charlotte  Queen,  446,  princeat,  462. 
Charter-house,  341. 
Charybdis,  20. 
Chatham,  earl  of,  433. 
Chatterton,  Thomas,  537. 
Chaucer,  261 . 
Chelsea,  413. 
Chaaronea,  battle  of,  75. 
Chess,  29. 

Che8terfi«>ld,  earl  of,  436. 
Cheyne,  Dr.,  437. 
Chiaroscuro,  298. 
Chichester,  150. 
Children,  sale  of,  191. 
Chilo,  49. 

Chimneysweeps,  547. 
Chiua,  2, 59  ;  wall,  89, 241,  259  ;  trade, 

613. 
Cholera,  Aaiatie,  611. 
Chosroes,  152,  153. 
Chouans,  477. 
CHRIST,  adrent  of,  106  ;  publio  life  of, 

109. 
Christ's  hospital,  312. 
Cbriatians,  firat  called,  112  ;  increnM  oC 

192. 
Christiana,  quetn  of  Swed«D,  353. 
Chriitinoa,  tbe,  614. 
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Chrittopbe  of  Hayti,  481. 
CbrjAostono,  St.,  143. 
Churches,  Se^en  of  Asia,  lit;  Greek 
and  Latio,  180;  of  England,    528; 
Episcopal  of  Scotland,  335. 
Churchill,  Charles,  435. 
Chjnilidan,  48. 
Gibber,  Colley,  436. 
Cicero,  100,  105. 
Cid,  the,  198. 
Cimabue,  235. 
Cimbrio  war,  96. 
Cimon,  67. 
Cincius,  192. 
Cinq  Mars,  337. 
Cinque-ports,  229. 
Ciatra,  convention  of,  482. 
Circe,  20. 

Circuits,  judicial,  218. 
Cistercians,  207. 
Ciodad  Rodrigo,  siege,  484. 
CiTil  wars,  English,  349. 
Clspperton,  Hugh,  596. 
Clarence,  desth  of  the  duke  of,  285. 
Clarendon,  earl  of,  373,  381. 
Clarke,  Dr.  Ssmuel,  412 ;  Dr.  Edw.  534 ; 

Dr.  A  J  am,  602. 
Claude,  373. 

Claudius  I.,  114;  II.,  133. 
Clemens,  121. 
Clement  XIV.,  524. 
Clementines,  266. 
Cleobulus,  53. 
Cleomenes,  87. 
Cleopatra,  104. 
Clive,  lord,  418,  432,  532. 
Clocks,  176,  179. 
Clontarf,  battle  of,  192. 
CloTis,  149. 
Coaches,  317. 
Coals,  238,  244. 
Coats  of  arms,  225. 
Cobbett,  William,  598. 
Cobham,  lord,  271. 
Cocking,  Mr.,  565. 
Cock-lane  ghost,  454. 
Cocles,  59. 

Codrington,  admiral,  587. 
Codrus,  25. 

Coins,  37,  85,  238,  263,  298, 312,  342. 
Coke,  Sir  Edward,  356. 
Colbert,  372,  396. 
Colbum,  Zerah,  441. 
Coleridge,  Samuel,  594. 
Colet,  305. 
Coligni,  admiral,  322. 
Collier,  Jeremy,  401. 
Collins,  Waiiam,  435. 
Colonna  family,  243,  251,  257. 


Colossus,  87. 

Columba,  St.,  156. 

Columbia,  585. 

Columbus,  296. 

Combe,  Mr.,  596. 

Comedy,  51. 

Comet,  the  g^eat,  461. 

Comines,  279,  307. 

Commodus,  125. 

Common- lands,  245. 

Commons,  house  of,  233,  277. 

Comneni,  59,  199,  205,  211. 

Compsnions'  league,  256. 

Con(i6,  the  Great,  372,  396. 

Confucius,  59. 

Congrere,  401. 

Consiantine,  the  Great,  137, 138 ;  Paleo« 

logus,  278. 
Constantinople,  278. 
Constantius,  136. 
Consuls,  57,  58,  71,  152. 
Continental  system,  516. 
ConTention,  French,  476. 
Cook,  captain,  533. 
Copernicus,  306. 
Copts,  626. 
Copyholds,  245. 
Corey ra,  45,  622. 
Cordova,  Kaliphate  of,  167, 189, 196. 

Corelli,  401. 

Corfu,  45,  622. 

Corinib,  11,  30,  40,  45,  46,  71,  93. 

Coriolanus,  60. 

Cornaro,  Luigi,  327;  Luoretia,  377. 

Corneille,  375. 

Cornwall,  151. 

Coroebus,  39. 

Coronation  oath,  190. 

Correggio,  307. 

Coryphsus,  57. 

Corsica,  424. 

Corsned,  198. 

Cortes,  304, 306. 

Corunna,  battle  of,  483,  572. 

Councils,  peneral,  137. 

Courcy,  Sir  John  de,  231. 

Court  and  country  parties,  416. 

Corensniers,  344,  367. 

Cowley,  375. 

Cowper,  William,  534. 

Crabbe,  George,  598. 

Cracow,  624. 

Craniulogy,  569. 

Cranmer,  archbishop,  316. 

Crassus,  98,  102. 

Creation,  1. 

Crete,  11,  98,  171. 

Crescy  battle,  254,  260. 

Criohton,  Jamtt,  if  6, 


Critical  philoiopli?,  549. 
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CrorowcU,  Oliver,  345,  S5B,  371. 

Ciotaai,  57. 

CrowDi,  Ronsn,  41. 

CnidCiioa.il  j. 

CrasuleB.^Or,  S15,  SiO,  S36,  334. 

CruHW,  401. 

Cup*.  947. 

Cvrfow,  «04,  !09. 

Cnrnn,  John,  515. 

CorruiU,  30S,  495. 

CurtiuB  Metiui,  71;  QuinlDi,  118. 

Cuilio*.  474. 

Cnshniu,  Sf^. 

CuTiar,  (304. 

Coyp,  373. 

Cjuuei  1.,  48  i  of  PanJB,  54,  55. 

CyeUdci,  17. 

CjloB,  30. 

0DUs;  74,  78. 

Cypriui,  131. 

Cjpniu,  JU,  46. 

Cjrnnuca,  74. 

Cjrcne,  96, 

C7Til,140,  143. 

Cjrrni  tbs  Gnat,  54,  56  :  TMiarer,  i 

69,70. 
Czar,  title  of,  410. 


Dimon,  73. 

Duidola,  doga,  t!6. 

Daaca,  piratical,  160,  191,  195. 

Duumlt,  191. 

I>uue[.  49,  51,  53.  54. 

Danic,  145. 

Daatsie,  il9. 

Dariai  Hjiiaapei,  58;  Codomanui,  77; 

NotUua,  GQ. 
D'Arleville.  I!54. 156.  fT3. 
Darwin.  Eraamiu  53B. 
DatiDg,  40. 

Carid,  king  of  luaal,  W. 
Birid  I.,  Scotland,  Si 5. 
Da»y.  Sit  Humplir;,  570,  600. 
Deaf  sad  Dumb  aiTlam,  571. 
Dianb,  Z7T. 
Debonh,  13. 
I>«bt,  natiaul,  SM,  416. 
Dwalogua,  10. 
Droamrira.  M. 
DKiu  Uoi,  rs ;  DMina,  130b 


IKDBIC. 
Dm.  Joba,  317. 
Defoe,  401. 
Debalea,  tS7, 

iqueat  of,  431. 


luge,  2. 


leland,  345. 


itihvi 


1,76. 


JoliD,  375. 
Deunnrk,i^»:ly,?l,«19;ab»oloW,3«. 

D-oulology  4O0. 

De  Hell,  carctiual,  396. 

Deltuyirr,  admiral    381. 

DtBcanea.  355. 

ipirac^t  459. 


eipen, 


D»31l 


r,  a  48. 


De  Wilt,  37(. 
l>ial«ol8,  4. 
Diana,  temple  of,  75. 
Diaihoea,  301. 


Diogenet,  78  ;  Laertiua,  115. 
Dioayaut,  elder,  68,  73  ;  jo«Bg(r,~J- 
Direciorj,  Fraucb,  477, 
DiieoTciy  cxpodiiioiia,  179. 

Diwentcra'  Acts,  367. 
Uxtemper.  169. 
-Di«io^-beli.  56S. 

Ducki.Nfw  LondoQ  Si  \Vm(  India. ITI. 
Dodd,  Dr.,  455. 

Doddnd^i',  Dr.,  414. 
Damenichino,  354. 
Domeiday  book,  805. 
Dumiogu  St.,  tcTolt,  48a 


27  B. 


Do«sl«..  bL.hop,  544  ;  DbtM,  605. 

Uouw,  Gerard,  374. 

Draco,  47. 

Drake,  Sir  Fitnoia,  MT. 

Drjdf n,  .390. 
Dublin  uuiTetaity,  tS9. 
l>ubai(,  abb^,  432. 
Uucai,  omperor,  *19l 
Dugdale.  376. 
DulTridi  college,  341. 
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Dumoarier,  general,  471,  473,  477. 

Duncan,  admiral,  533. 

Dunstan,  St.,  186,  187  189,  194. 

Dust-trade.  565. 

Dyer,  John,  436. 

Earl,  first,  176. 

Eartlienware,  252. 

Earthquake.  219,  424. 

Eaatern   empire,   141,   199,  220,     229, 

236,  278. 
Ecclesiasticus,  93. 
Eclipse,  first  recorded,  44. 
Edgar,  king,  188. 
EJgebiU,  battle  of,  345,  350. 
Edmund  1.,   185;    Ironside,  193,   195, 

197. 
Edred,  king,  186. 
Education,  national,  569. 
Edward,  Elder,  180 ;  martyr,  190 ;  con- 

feaaor,  197. 
Edward  I.,  238  ;  II.,  247  ;    III.,  253. 
Black  Prince,  253  ;  IV.,  285;  V.,  287. 
VI.,  308. 
Edwy,  king,  187. 
Eddystone  lighthouse,  422. 
Egbert,  king,  171. 
Eglon,  12. 

Egypt,  2,  46,  235,  266,  302,  492,  626. 
Ehud,  12. 
Elah,  30. 
Elba,  519. 
Eldon,  earl  of,  59S. 
Eleanor,  queen.  238. 
Electriciij,  443,  551. 
Eleusinian  mysteries,  12. 
Elfrida,  188,  190. 
El-Hakkam,  189,196. 
Eli,  23. 
Elijah,  31,32. 
Ehsha,  33,  34,  36,  37. 
Elizabeth,  queen,  317,  320,  321. 
Elizabeth,  of  France,475 ;  of  RuBsia,424. 
Ella,  150. 

Elliot,  general,  469. 
Elwes,  Jol)n,  526. 
Elzevir,  340. 
Empedocles,  64. 

England,  144,  l5l,  171,  177,  209,301. 
Enghien,  duke  of,  515. 
Ennius,  89. 
Epaminondas.  71 . 
Epictetus,  120, 122. 
Epirus,  85. 
Epicurus,  84. 
Epimeuides,  53. 

Episcopacy  abol.  in  Scotland,  387. 
Epsom  races,  609. 
Erasmus,  306. 


Eratosthenes,  90. 

Eratostratus,  75. 

Erigena,  180. 

Erskine,  lord,  543. 

Essenes,  94. 

Essex,  earl  of,  318,  320. 

Estampes,  duobesa  of,  303. 

Esther,  65. 

Eteocles,  16. 

Ethelbald,  175. 

Ethelbert,  175. 

Ethelred.  I.,  176 ;  II.,  190. 

Etheiwolf.  172. 

Eton  college,  284. 

Etruria,  47. 

Euclid,  82. 

Eudocia,  empress,  205. 

Euj^ene,  prince,  412. 

Euler,  552. 

Eumolpus,  12. 

Euripides,  64. 

Eurydice,  15. 

Eutropius,  139. 

Eutyches,  146. 

Erander,  22. 

Eveljn,  391. 

Exchange,  royal,  328,  380,  580. 

Excheqoer  court,  204. 

Excise.  356. 

Exmoutb,  lord,  499. 

Ezekiel,49,  51. 

Fsbian,  130. 

Fabius,  Mazimus,  89. 

Fabre,  d'Eglantine,  475,  478. 

Fabii,  60. 

Fabricius,  86. 

Faineans,  165. 

Fairfax,  lord,  356. 

Falkland,  lord.  353. 

Famine,  429,  336. 

Farinelli,  558. 

Fasces,  41. 

Fates,  49. 

FHtima,  157,  160. 

Fatimitea,  183, 219. 

FauDtleroy,  Mr.,  581. 

Fawkes,  Guy,  333. 

Federatire  republicanism,  479. 

Felix,  134. 

Felltharo,  Owen,  376. 

Feuelon,  390. 

Ferdinand,  of  Arragoo,  286 ;  of  Castile, 

293  296  297. 
Ferdioaod, '  VI..'  of  Spain,  430  ;    VII., 

454.  481  493,  589. 
Feudal  laws,  205. 
Fiefs,  183. 
Field  of  Cloth  of  GoM,  299,  302. 
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Fielding,  Heory,  4S8. 

Fifth  Monarchy  men.  368. 

Fire  of  London,  365, 

Fitz- Gerald,  lord  Edward,  458. 

Fitz-Oshert,  225. 

FlagellaniB,  336. 

Flaminiua,  90. 

Flammock'a,  rebellion,  294., 

Flamstead  house,  380. 

Flaxman,  John,  556. 

Fleuri,  cardinal,  432. 

Flodden,  battle  of,  296,  299. 

Florence,  235. 

Flonii,  123. 

Foote,  Samuel,  560. 

Fontenelle,  440. 

Fontenoy,  battle  of,  173,  432,  445. 

Forest  lafrg,  205. 

FoBcari,  Francis,  282. 

Fothergill,  Dr.,  547. 

Foundling  hospital,  442. 

Fox,  bishop,  297  ;  Chnrles,  522. 

France,   early,  131,  135,  143,  1 19,  163,  i 

165,  168;  advanced,  170,  IHl,  183. 

104,   192,  210,  215,  220,  221,  226, 

230,  235,  237,  244,  259,  273,   27  9,    Genliles,  112. 

285,   296,  303,  314,  S22,  3\.'3,   337,    (ieorge,  Si.,  136. 
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Galileo,  338. 

Galland.  390. 

Gallienus,  132. 

Gallus,  131. 

(lalvanism,  552,  571. 

Gama,  Vasco  di,  297. 

Games,  Grecian,  9. 

Gaiiganelli,  524. 

Gardiner,  bishop,  313,  314. 

Garrick,  David,  558. 

Garter,  order  of,  263. 

Gas-lighting,  .567. 

Gascoigne,  Sir  William,  270. 

Gasconade,  155. 

Guskio,  George,  D.D.  535. 

Gascon,  de  Foiz,  296, 308. 

Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  337. 

Gaunt,  Jobn  of,  253. 

Gaveaton,  I'iers,  248. 

Gay,  John,  403. 

Gaza,  1  heodore,  287. 

Gazette,  356. 

Gaziia,  empire  of,  215. 

GemiDi»ni.  412. 

Genseric,  144, 145. 


396.  432,  467,  469,  588,  614,  6l5. 
Francia,  Dr.,  .586. 
Francis  of  Lorraine,  430. 
Francis  TI.,  of  Austria,  486. 
Francis  I.,  of  France,  303 ;  II.,  323. 
Franciscans,  230. 
Franking,  380. 
Franklin,  Dr.,  443, 448,  551 . 
Frederick  ].,  emperor,  221  ;  prince  of 

Wales,  415,  417,433,  465. 
Frederick  I..  Prusi.ia,433;  Il.(Great),i6. 
Frederick  Augustus,  Poland,  30.5,  398. 
Frederickahall,  siege,  401. 
Free  companiea,  273. 
Freeholds,  245. 
Freemasons,  184^ 

French,  acHdemy.  357  ;  revolution,  469. 
Friars,  four  ordera  of,  141. 
FriedlanJ,  battle  of,  572. 
Fronde  faction,  396. 
Frost,  aevere,  461. 
Faller,  'Miomas,  356. 
Funds,  tbe,  580. 
Furies,  49. 
Fnaeli,  Henry,  655. 

Gaelic  langnage.  92. 
Gaintboroagh,  Thomaa,  555. 
Galba,  117. 
Galmi,  its. 
GaleDtii,  S79. 
Otltriiw,  136. 


Gtorj^e,   I.,    406;   11.,   415;  ill.,   44o, 

'168,460;  IV.,  574. 
Germiinic'us,  113. 
Gornihnv,  160,  170,  192,  209.  219,  JiO, 

226,  251,  277,   304,  395,  3W,  iM>. 

481.  -186,  487,  496. 
Geiiner,  551. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  541. 
Gibrahar,  164,397,469. 
Gideon,  15. 

Gilpin  Sawrey,  556;  W^^iUiim,  ii. 
Giotio,  244. 
Gipsies,  277. 

Giraldus,  Cambrensis,  231. 
Girgenti,  55. 
Giroi  dihia,  473. 
Glaler,  199. 
GUnville,  222. 
Girtsgow,  university.  284. 
Glnsa.  162.  284,  .317. 
Glencoe,  massacre,  387. 
Glover,  Richard,  .537. 
Gobrlinea  taprsi ry,  396, 
Gods,  heathen,  10,  11. 
Godfy,  Manuel,  481. 
Goilwin.  earl,  194  j  «aiuia«907. 
Gold  coined,  263. 
Goldsmith.  OliTer,  537. 
Goliath,  24. 
Gondebaud,  150. 
GonxMlva  de  CordoT«,  996,  297. 
Oordiao,  lt9 ;  knot«  80. 
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Gnoitie*,  113. 

GmiJw,  i96. 

UotdoD,  lord  George,  453. 

Giup«li,  113.  114,  113;  iiKiely,  ! 

Gotkic  Rrebiteclure,  167. 

Golbt,  141,  153,  16-1. 

Gower,  861, 


Gnnidi,  SSa,  195. 
Gruicu*,  79. 
Grud  S«i^iOT,  143. 
Gratiw,  140, 114. 

GTBiitaibn,  ssa. 

Onlj-   ThoiHM,  435. 

GreBliBck*.  Valmliue,  377. 

GrecliD  empire,  re.  a«,  410. 

Greece,  Modem,  577,  5B7,  593. 

Greenlud,  i6t. 

Grtgory  V.,  19S  ;  VII.,  M9 ;  XIIL, 

GregoTf  Nuiuiiea,  140. 

Grsy.lBdyJiine,  309.  315. 

Grimildi.  Joippfa,  .561. 

Uroliui,  :i39. 

Gunrmo,  SB7. 


GuildbilJ,  London,  170. 
GumBB>aot,  187. 
Guiieramily,  314,  393. 
Gunpowder,  143,  t63  ;  plot,  331. 
CuDUr.  355. 

GuslBTUB  Adol[>hu>,  337,  351. 
Guitavus  lU..  47B  ;  IV.,  488. 
Guy,  «ul  of  Wuwick,  1S5. 

Guy'iLoapl(al,-H4. 
Guyan,  Mudane,  369. 

Gjgee,  39, 45. 

llBbeu-coipa*  tct,  360,  380. 
ilific,  161. 
Hair-powder,  341. 
Hmle.  Sic  Uatibew,  376. 
HalidoD-hill,  bttile  of,  160. 

IlBll,1]i9b0p,^>l. 

Haller,  Dr.,  ^48. 

JIalley,Dr.,413. 

IJiiiopden.  Jalm.344,  350,  356. 

Kuidol,  440. 

Humibil,  88,  89. 

Huorer,  4|8,  431,  611. 

HuM-Uirni,  115,  614. 

Hiniray,  Jodu,  561. 

Htpebarg,  bouie  of,  141. 

Hardieuule,  195. 

H*rald  I.,  195  ;  II.,  197,  too,  tqi. 


Htrouaal  Ruchid,  167, 169. 
Karrif,  Jamei,  546. 
HirruoD.  Joba,  561. 
Harrow  icbool,  318. 
Hatrey,  Dr.,  341. 
HaH-ei,  Dr.,  56i. 
Haitidga,  hatlle,  100. 
Haatiop,  Warrao,  451. 
lEawkc,  B,liDiniI.'l34. 
Hawkwood,  ^ir  Ji>hn,  t61. 
FlBjyu,5>7. 
Haylev,  William,  53S. 
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ip,  596. 
Heberden,  Dr.,  547. 
H^ra,  158. 
Helen,  18. 


ifederjoy,  150,  478. 


HtWe 

Heli'.tius,  439. 

HemiDi,  Felicia,  601. 

Haagial,  144. 

Henrf  I.,  Eoglaad,  108;  II.,  117  ;  III.. 

131;  IV.,  168;  V„  170,  171,    171; 

VI.,  174  ;  VII.,  167, 191, 198. 
Henry  II..  Franoe,  314;  III.,  IV.,  3M. 
Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  109;  VI.,  116; 

VII.,  151. 
Henry,  piinca  of  Portugal,  IBt. 
Henry  of  HaatingdoQ,  lie. 
HepbiEsiiOD,  79,  81. 
HeptarcbT,  144, 150, 151, 151,  154, 155, 

les. 


Hrrod  the  Great,  99,  104  ;     Aatipu, 

109,  113. 
Herodiana,  106. 
Herodotui,  63. 


Heibai 


163. 


B,  437. 


Hetiod,  ^X 
HeayibBBie.  151. 
HeiycbioB,  137. 
Heylya,  Dr.  Peter,  3a6. 
Iletekiab,  44. 
Iligblanderi,  165. 
Hill,  Rowland,  601. 
Hiodiulai),  ao,  191, 614. 
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Hippircho.,  95. 

Ic*I.nd.  179. 

Hippocrtle.,  63. 125. 

IconoelHU.  16<;. 

Himn,  27. 

Id».  159,  15B. 

Hoadley.biaLop.'lia. 

ldei,41. 

Hobirl.  bUUop,  590. 

llo«rud?4..  52. 

Hofrr,490. 

Ids,  163. 

HoffiD»n,  376. 

IloKhu*.  5. 

Hogg,  J»me.,  595. 

ntorae.|>i.4.i8. 

{".cHiS:'"- "'■'■•■ 

iDdii  compaay,  Cast.  388.  419. 

Holluid,  laa,  337.  3T2,  396,  «*. 

India- rubber  clatliing-,  6tU. 

HolUr,  354. 

InCiDtKboolii.  ^70,  599. 

Homer,  33. 

iDgliB.  bl.bOp,  4.13. 

llomouiHtb;,  607. 

iDDOCfDt  in.,  331  i  XI.,  3'JO. 

Hwid,  Robin,  885. 

Ino,  IS,  13. 

HiMktr,  340. 

lDocu1>lion,4t4. 

Hoaper,  biiliop,  313. 

loquisitioo   U9. 

Hope,  Tbomu,  59U. 

IniursDce  o9icea,  3S0. 

Hop*.  30B. 

li.ler«l.  M8,  40.i,  578. 

Horui,  108. 

InTnlitare*.  509. 

Haralii,45. 

lODl,  15(1. 

Homo,  biihop,  409,  544. 

Ionian  ialea,  495. 

lODiua,  S6. 

IphicniW..  70. 

Hoihi*.  40,  43. 

Ipiaa,  battle  of,  8S. 

HoDbiKOU.  836.  i«7. 

reland,  145.  198.  818,  458,  459. 

HoToden,  Roger.  !31. 

reUnd,  Samuel.  546. 

Howud,  J<.hi.,  .wa. 

remcu.,  186. 

Hova'i  (ictory,  571. 

rting.  Edward,  60*. 

Hudson's  buy  compsti)',  SflO. 

■aac  Aogelua,  SiQ,  S89.' 

HudtoD.  Sir  Groffrey.  3.M. 

.«iab.4«. 

HugJi,  ibegreW.  1B6. 

KCanm,  886. 

Hiigbra.Jo!>n.40«. 

Mupifoou.  3?S,  3»3,  337. 

aidoni),  15S, 

Humane  ■ociely,  561. 

■Otralea,  76. 

Hume,  Da.id.  540. 

•rael.  kingdom  of.  S4,  «,  tl ;  tribal 

Humpbnj,  dukeorOloucMUr.teS,  SBl. 

■tbmiaa  pamt,  IS. 

Hungriry,  383,  396. 

UIt,  189. 

Hnn».  140,  149.  144, 145. 

Ithaca,  688. 

H  nt,  Henry,  454,  462,  595. 

iTTy.  battle  of,  384,  3X7. 

Hontor,  Dr    54B ;  John.  548. 

H««taB.  609. 

Jacobioa,  S34.  469. 

HupiUy,  i(4J. 

JaHa  maaa«:ra,  513. 

Bnrd,  butop,  546. 

Jair.  81. 

Jamaica,  379. 

Ban,  Jobn,  870. 

Jimra  1.,  Scotland,  869,  XTS;  II„«7 

in.,  «91;  IV..  896;    V,  303. 

HuKon,  C!iarlo>,  S59. 

June.  I.,  ferglMid.  330  ;    11.,  381. 

Hjder  Ally.  5S4. 

Jiime.-..  Si.,  palace.  308. 

Hydfosl.t,c,  90. 

Janiinrir..  963.  586. 

Hyperides,  78. 

Jannipu..  96. 

Jniueuiiti.  SM,  439. 

Hjrcdnu*.  I.,  9*  [II., »,  10*. 

JapKn,  841. 

jMon.  13. 

lanUo  toMra,  4«. 
Jb»  Dorirf,  IBS. 
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Jehoida,  S5. 

Jehoaobin,  48,  52, 

Jeboiakim,  48. 

Jehonm,  35. 

Jehosapbat,  30. 

Jebu,  32,  36, 

Jena,  battle  of,  572. 

Jeogbiz  Kban,  215,  330,  238. 

Jeoner,  Dr.,  566, 

Jephtba,  21. 

Jeremiab,  50. 

Jeroboam  I.,  28  ;  II.,  38. 

Jerome,  St,  143  ;  of  Pragae,  269. 

Jeruaalem,  61,  112,  118. 

Jesuits,  306,  432, 467. 

Jesus,  800  of  Sirach,  93. 

Jewel,  bisbop,  326. 

Jews,  dispersioa  of,  118. 

Jezabel,  31,32. 

Joau  of  Arc,  275, 279,  280. 

Joaab,  36. 

Job,  6. 

Jocasta,  14. 

Jobo  tbe  baptist,  109,  113  ;  evangelist, 

112,  120. 
Jobn  XII.,  pope,  187  ;  XVI.  192. 
Jobo  II.,  France,  259. 
Jobo,  Idog  of  Eoglaod,  227. 
Jobn  I.,  Portugal,   267,  351  ;  V.,  431 ; 

VI.,  485,  590. 
Jobn  Zimisces,  188  ;    of  Gaunt,  267. 
Jobnsoo,  Samuel,  539. 
Joint  stock  companies,  577. 
Jomelli,  558. 
Jonab,  37. 
Jones,  Inigo,  354  ;   William,  409,  544 ; 

Paul,  533.    Sir  WilUam,  537. 
Jonsoo,  Ben,  339. 
Joram,  31. 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  560. 
Jortin,  Jobo,  542. 
Joseph,  5. 

Josepb  I.,  Portugal,  431. 
Josepb  II.,  Germany,  486. 
Josepbus,  118. 
Josbua,  10. 
Josiah,  46. 
Jotbam,  17,  40. 
Jovian,  139. 
Jubilee,  247,  460. 

Judab,  kingdom  of,  28,  49,  51,  99, 159. 
Julian  tbe  apostate,  138. 
Julius  Africanus,  128, 
Japiter  Ammon,  temple  of,  626. 
Juries,  190. 
Justin  Martyr,  124. 
Justin  I.,  150.     II.,  154. 
Justinian  I.,  152. ;  II.,  162,  163,  164. 
JuFenal,  122. 


Jnxon,  bisbop,  345. 


Kaimes,  lord,  546. 

Kalends,  41. 

Kamschatka,  392. 

Kant,  549. 

Karaites,  155. 

Katberine'sbospital,St.,214 ;  docks,  607. 

Kauffman,  Angelica,  555. 

Kean,  Edmund,  559. 

Kemble,  John,  t6. 

Kempis,  Thomas  i,  281. 

Keno,  bisbop,  383,  384. 

Kennedy,  archbishop,  291. 

Kenoicott,  Benjamin,  545. 

Kennington  Oval,  264. 

Kent,  James,  558. 

Kepler,  654. 

Kett's  rebellion,  310. 

King'a  evU,  198. 

King's  college,  618. 

Kingston,  Surrey,  180,  193. 

Klopstock,  539. 

Knives,  247,  328. 

Knox,  Jobn,  318,  319,  325. 

Knox,  Vioesimus,  542. 

Kosciusko,  480. 

Kotzebue,  549. 

Kouli  Khan,  424,  431. 

Laconism,  35. 

Lactaotius,  137. 

Lacteals,  380. 

Lagrange,  553. 

Lamb,  Charles,  603. 

Lampeter  college,  178. 

Lancaster  family,  290. 

Lander,  598. 

Lands,  English,  245,  301. 

Land-tax,  178,  392. 

Lanston,  cardinal,  228,  230. 

Laplace,  553. 

Lardner,  Dr,,  439. 

Lares,  41. 

Latimer,  bishop,  314. 

Latin  in  Poland,  28f  • 

Laud,  archbiahop,  35f . 

Laureate,  267. 

Lavalette,  escape  of,  496. 

Lavater,  550. 

Lavoisier,  552. 

Law's  bubble,  423,  432. 

Law-courts  and  terms,  204. 

Lawrence,  St.,  132. 

Lawreoce,  Sir  Thomas,  594. 

League,  French,  323. 

Leander,  14. 

Leap-year,  444. 

Legion,  Roman,  41 ;  of  honour,  514. 


JchoiJa,  35. 

Jehoaobin,  4B,  53. 

Jeboiakim,  4ti. 

Jelionm,  35, 

Jehosapbat,  30. 

Jebu,  32,  36, 

Jena,  battle  of,  572. 

Jenghiz  Kban,  215,  230,  238 

Jeooer,  Dr.,  566. 

Jephtiia,  21. 

Jeremiah,  50. 

Jeroboam  1.,  28  ;  II.,  38. 

Jerome,  St,  143  ;  of  Prague,  269. 

Jeniaalem,  61,  112,  118. 

Jesuits,  306,  132,167. 

JesuB,  son  of  Siracb,  93. 

Jewel,  biabop,  326. 

Jews,  dispersion  of,  118. 

Jezabel,  31,32. 

Joan  of  Arc,  275, 279,  280. 

Joasb,  36, 

Job,  6. 

Jocasta,  14. 

Tobu  tbe  baptist,   109,  113  ;   evangelist, 

112,  120. 
Jobn  XII.,  pope,  187  ;  XV^I.  192. 
Jobn  II.,  France,  259. 
Jobn,  king  of  England,  227. 
Jobn  I.,  Portugal,   267,  351  ;  V.,  431 ; 

VI.,  485,  590. 
Jobn  Zimisces,  188  ;    of  Gaunt,  267. 
Jobnson,  Samuel,  539. 
Joint  stock  companies,  577. 
Jomelli,  558. 
Jonab,  37. 
Jones,  Inigo,  354  ;   William,  409,  544 ; 

Paul,  533.    Sir  William,  337. 
Jonson,  Den,  339. 
Joram,  31. 
Jordan,  Mrs.,  560. 
Jortin,  Jobn,  542. 
Joseph,  5. 

Joseph  I.,  Portugal,  431. 
Joseph  II.,  Germany,  486 
Josephus,  118. 
Joshua,  10. 
Jotiah,  46. 
Jotbam,  17,  40. 
Jovian,  139. 
Jubilee,  C47,  460. 
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I  Kaimes,  lord,  5 16. 
I  Kalends.  41. 

Kamschatka,  392. 

Kant.  519. 

Karaitee,  155. 

K«therin6*8bospital,St..2l4 ;  docks.  f>i7. 

Kauffmaa,  Aneebca,  555. 

Kean,  Rdmund.  559. 

KemUe,  John,  ib. 

Kempia,  Thomas  &,  281. 

Kenn.  biahop,  383,  384. 

Kennedy,  arcbbi^p,  291. 

Kennicott,  Benjamm,  545. 

Kennington  Oval,  264. 

Kent,  James,  558. 

Kepler,  634. 

Kett's  rebellion,  310. 

King's  evil,  198. 

King's  college,  618. 

Kingston,  Surrey,  180, 193. 

Klopstock,  539. 

Knifes,  247,  328. 

Knox,  John,  318, 319,  325. 

Knox,  Vicesimas,  542. 

Kosciusko,  480. 

Kotxebue,  349. 

Kouli  Khan,  424,  431. 


L.ac<mlam«  55. 
Lactantius,  137* 
Lacteals,  380. 
Lagrange,  555. 
Lamb,  CJiarlas,  M 
Lampeter  coUif^  ^*^ 
Lancaster  AmUj,  f^ 
Londiit  5901 
Laads,  Eagti^  '^«  ^1- 
laad'tMZ,  178,  S9S. 
Laagtaa,  etrdiui,  t9B,  tSO, 

Isiai,^!' 

miMT,  Wikp.  514. 
ijtiaiBPohDcf,  t8t. 
Iggi,  aiMiahop,  359. 

uatm,9er. 

'/jvsMf^  ewrape  of,  49o. 
Xsvat«,55a 
•,55i. 


Judah,  kingdom  of,  «8,  49, 51,  99,  '^/^jw's  babble,  42  3,  \ry^ 
Julian  the  apoatate,  158,  /uw-murta  and  terms  i'Oy 


J  ulioa  Afrieaniu,  1«, 
-'■pitar  Amnon,  leBpl'ot  ^'^ 
^iiri«a,i90. 
Ossein  Martyr,  1Mb 


iMwnoe;  St.,  1.5 J. 

'»  Sir  TLomaj,  39*- 
\  French,  .ij.i. 

-nian  I.,  151;  l^M  »  /Legion.  KoxaD.  H;  ^^ 
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Leibnitz,  403. 

LeiceBter,  earl  of,  23'i,  318,  3^0. 

Sir  Jubo,  596. 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  4j3,  187,  572. 

Leland,  3  7. 

Lely,  Sir  Peter,  3>1. 

Leo  L,  II.,  149 ;  III..  164  j  X.,  301. 

Leon,  kingdom  of,  171. 

Leonid  aa,  60. 

Leopold  II.,  Germany,  486. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  3^2. 

Leprosy,  1249. 

Lerma,  duke  of,  3:)7. 

Leiage,  411. 

Letters,  inreoted,  6. 

Lettsom,  Dr.,  547. 

Lerites,  112. 

Lewis,  Monk,  541. 

Libation,  41. 

Library,  Alexandrian,  159. 

Licinus,  71. 

Lictors,  41. 

Life-boats,  571. 

Lightning,  4-13. 

Lima,  earthquake,  494. 

Lincoln,  earthquake,  219. 

LiDColn*s-inn  society,  253. 

Linen,  238. 

Linnceus,  439. 

Linus,  17. 

Lisbon,  earthquake,  424. 

Lithography,  567. 

Liturgy,  English.  313. 

Livy,  108. 

Llewellyn,  prince,  233,  239. 

Loadatone,  415. 

Locke,  John,  389. 

Lodbrog,  Regner,  171. 

Logan,  John,  5-10. 

Logarithms,  341. 

Lollards,  265,  271. 

Lombard,  Peter,  322. 

Lombards,  ^54, 165, 168. 

Lombard  merchants,  240. 

London,  114,  219,  229,  374,  284,  336 ; 

ulsffue,  363;    fire,    364,  365;    new 

bridge,  582  ^  unifersity,  618. 
Longcbamp,  buhop,  223,  226. 
Longinns,  134. 
Longitude,  561. 
Looking-glasses,  247'. 
Lords  lieutenant,  31t. 
Lottery,  328,  393. 
Loais  IV.,  184 ;  VL,  310;  VIL.  315, 

331;  JX.,  235,837;  XL,  379,385; 

X1L,396;  XIIL,  337;  XIV.,  396; 

XV.,  433 :  X VL,  467,  469 ;  X VIL, 

467,477;  XVIII.,493, 588. 

MPbiUpL,6l4. 


Louvre,  396. 

Lowih,  bishop,  544. 

Loyola,  306. 

Lucan,  116. 

Lucian.  125. 

Lucretia,  56. 

Lucretiua,  99. 

Lucullus.  t6. 

Luddites,  461. 

Luitprand,  186. 

Luke,  St..  11*.'. 

Luneville.  treaty  of,  486, 

Lusignan,  Guy,  220,  325. 

Lustrum,  52. 

Luther,  305. 

Lutieo,  battle  of,  352. 

Lycopbron,86. 

Lycurgus,  So. 

Lydia.  39.  45,  54. 

Lyons,  massacre.  479. 

Lyra,  259. 

L}re,  46. 

Lysander,  62,  68,  69. 

Lysimscbus.  82. 

Lysippus,  81. 

Macadamisation,  263. 

Macbeth,  199. 

Maccabees,  91,  105. 

MacCarthy.  Sir  Charles,  577. 

MacedoD,  38.  75,  91. 

Machiavel,  307. 

Mackenzie,  Henry,  546. 

Mackintosh,  Mr.,  618. 

Mada^scar,  298. 

Madeira  isles,  274. 

Magdalen  charity,  438,  444,  445,  561. 

Magellan,  306. 

Magic  lantern,  380. 

Magna  charta,  228. 

Mahogany,  586. 

Mabmoud  Khan  XL,  586,  631. 

Mahomet,  154,  156. 

Maida,  battle  of,  572. 

Maiming  act,  269. 

MainfrJ,  236. 

Malachi,  73. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  394. 

Mallet,  David,  436. 

Malta,  451, 480. 

Malthus,  596. 

Mtmlaki,  335,  366, 493. 

Mao,  isle  of,  363, 391,  454. 

Manaiseh,  43,  45. 

Manco  Capao,  333. 

Mantlho,  86. 

Haoichees,  133. 

Mnliaf  Torqafttnt,  76. 

MiDoiial  rightfl,  345. 


MiDsfield,  earl  of,  456,  525. 

ManomissioD,  41. 

MaranoQ,  the  trappist,  589. 

Marathon,  battle  of,  58,  59. 

Marat,  473. 

Marcellua,  89. 

March,  earl  of,  268,  273. 

Marcian,  144. 

Mardonius,  59. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  514,  572. 

Margaret,  of  Aojoa,  274,  275. 

Maria  Teresa,  empra.,  S97, 416, 429, 432. 

Maria,  I.,  Portagal,  485 ;  II.,  586. 

Marie  Antoinette,  qaeen,  474. 

Marignau,  battle  of,  302. 

Mariner's  compass,  245. 

Marias,  97. 

Mark,  St.,  115. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  402. 

Mannootel,  550. 

Marr  and  Williamson,  murders  of,  460. 

Marseilles,  54,  479. 

Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  350. 

Martel,  Charles,  165. 

Martial,  120. 

Martjrr's  era,  135. 

Martyr,  first  English,  269. 

Mary  I.,  England,  312 ;  II.,  385,  388. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  324. 

Masham,  Mrs.,  394. 

Masaniello,  351. 

Mask,  the  iron,  397. 

Massena,  marshal,  483. 

Massillon,  bishop,  414. 

Massbger,  356. 

Matilda,  queen,  212,  215. 

Mathews,  Charles,  561. 

Matthew,  St,  114. 

Matthew  Paris,  237 ;  Westminster,  261. 

Maupertius,  441. 

Maximio,  128, 136. 

Mazeppa,  399, 404. 

Mead,  Dr.,  412. 

Meal-tub  plot,  366. 

Measles,  159. 

Meooenas,  108. 

Mecca,  pilgrimage  to,  161. 

Mechanics,  74,  90,  243. 

Mechanism,  237. 

Medea,  14. 

Media,  38,  48. 

Medicis,  Lorenio  of,  297;    Catherine, 

322,  323 ;  Mary,  337. 
Medusa,  12. 

Medusa,  shipwreck  of,  504. 
Megacles,  30. 
Melchisedek,  5. 
Melmoth,  WUfiam,  545. 
Memnon  I.,  5,  58 ;  II.,  20. 
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Menahem,  39. 

Menander,  83. 

Menzikof,  prince,  413. 

Merchant  adventurers,  184  ;      Tailors, 

328. 
Merino,  curate,  589. 
Merlin,  146. 
Merovingian  line,  165. 
Merton,  battle  of,  176. 
Merwan  I.,  162 ;  II.,  165. 
Messenians,  42,  44,  46,  71. 
Metals,  415. 
Metastasio,  434. 
Metellns,  98. 
Metempsychosis,  57,  64. 
Methodists,  438,  543. 
Metonio  cycle,  62. 
Mexico,  304, 586. 
Micsiah,  31. 

Michael  III.,  176  ;  Paleologus,  236. 
Microscope,  338. 
Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  340. 
Middleton,  Conyers,  411, 412. 
Miguel,  Don,  586, 590. 
Milan,  154. 
Military  asylum,  571. 
Milo,  55. 
Miltiades,  58. 
Milton,  John,  374. 
Mimnermus,  53. 
Mina,  590. 

Minden,  battle  of,  418,  445. 
Minorca,  418. 
Minos  I.,  11 ;  II.,  16. 
Minotaur,  16. 
Mirabeau,  551. 
Mississippi,  392. 
Mitcham,  222,  321,  329, 339. 
Mithridates,  97. 
Moawiyah,  160,  161. 
Mohammed  Ali,  492. 
MoUere,  375. 
Molinos,  369. 

Monasteries,  suppression  of,  301 . 
Money,  origin  of,  578. 
Monguls,  229,  259,  286,  431. 
Monk,  genera],  372. 
Monmouth,  Geoffrey  of,  222;  duke  of, 

366,382. 
MonUgue,  lady,  440 ;  Elisabeth,  547. 
Monte  Notte,  battle  of,  511,  512. 
Montespan*  Madame  de,  396. 
Montesquieu,  441. 
Muntesama,  304. 
Montfort,  Simon,  226,  230. 
Montmorend,  due  de,  337. 
Montserrat,  marquis,  226. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  482. 
Moore,  msjor,  329, 
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Moon,  164,  165,  167,  168,  337. 
Moraviaof,  S93. 
Moray,  flood  of,  583. 
Morden  college,  392. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  306. 
Hannah,  594. 


Morland,  George,  555. 

Morocco  Saracens,  236, 

Mortmain,  statute  cf,  245. 

Moscbus,  94. 

Moscow,  219,493,  517. 

Mosea,  8.  109. 

Mosart,  557. 

Mulberry -tree,  342. 

Muley  Molocb,  322. 

Monicipal  corporations,  298,  613. 

Murat,  495. 

MuriIlo,374. 

Muses,  49. 

Museum,  British,  444* 

Mufic,  158,  161, 196. 

Mu*ketf ,  308. 

Muslin,  143. 

Mutiny  of  Bounty,  456  ;  of  sailori,  458. 

Mutius  Scavola,  59. 

Mycale,  60. 

Mycens,  13. 

Mysteries,  330. 

Mysticism,  251. 

Naaman,  33. 
Nabonavaar,  42,  48. 
Naboth,  31. 
>i'adab,  30. 
Nadir  Shah,  431. 
^fevius,  47. 

Najara,  battle  of,  257,  260. 
^iamf  s,  Roman,  41. 
Nantes,  edict  of,  323,  371, 396. 
Napier,  lord,  341. 
Napoleon.  (See  Buonaptrte.) 
Napoleon  code,  51 4b 
Narva,  battle  of,  389. 
National  dittreis,  458 ;  debt,  580  -,  edu- 
cation, 569. 
Navarino,  battle  of,  578,  587. 
Navarre,  167. 
Navigation  laws,  267. 
Navy,  British,  272,  615. 
Naiarenes,  lit. 
Naaaritea,  112. 
Nebuchadneizar,  48^  49,  51. 
Necker,  524. 
Neliemiah,  61. 
Nelaon,  Horatio,  512, 530. 
Nemean  gamea,  16. 
Nenniua,  172. 
Neonenia,  9. 
Neoptolamu,  19. 
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Nepos,  Cornelia!.  108. 

Nero,  113. 

Nerva,  121. 

Nestorians,  143. 

Netherlands,  kingdom  of,  493. 

Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  254, 2cO. 

New  river,  340. 

Newgate,  274. 

Newspapers,  356. 

Newton,  John,  535,  54c. 

bishop,  544. 

—         Sir  Is«ac.  389. 


Ney,  marshal,  453,  b'26. 

Nice,  couDtil  of,  137  ;  Greek  capital.  ^*:^< 

Niceoe  creed,  137. 

Nicephorus,  169  ;   Pbocas,  188. 

Nile,  battle  of  the,  512,  530,  571. 

Nimrod,  2. 

Xineveb,  2,  37.  38.  48. 

Nioon  de  r£nclos,  4iO. 

Ninus,  2. 

Noah,  1,  2. 

Nobody's  club,  544. 

Nollekins,  600. 

Noneip,  41. 

Nore,  mutiny  at  the,  458. 

Norman  architecture,  191, 

Normandy,  181. 

Normana,'ruIe  of,  201,  «16. 

Norris,  John,  403. 

North,  lord,  524. 

North  pole,  expedition  to,  581 

Nova  Scotia.  418.  442. 

Novation,  130. 

Numa  Pompilius,  45. 

Numantioe  war,  94. 

Numerals,  185. 

Numitor,  40. 

Nuncio,  papal,  164. 

Oatea*s  plot,  366. 

Oberlin,  598. 

Occam,  ^52. 

Ochus,  74. 

Octennial  act,  448. 

Odenatus,  129,  132,  134. 

Odo,  206. 

Odoacer,  146,  149. 

(Edipua,  14. 

(Ectunenius,  193. 

Offa,  170. 

Olivares.  due  d',  351,  S53. 

Olympiad,  first,  39. 

Olympic  gamea,  9. 

Omar  I.,  159  ;  II.,  163. 

Ommiyade  kalipha.  161,  166, 167. 

Omri,  Sa 

O.  P.  riota,  559. 

Opdaa,  admiral,  381. 
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Opie,  John,  555. 

Optimiim,  404. 

Onnge,  house  of,  Sii,  337,  424,  494. 

Ordea],  201. 

Oreites,  22. 

Oreans,  161. 

Origeo,  129,  143. 

Orodes,  102. 

Oq;>beuB,  15. 

Osberne,  194. 

OMian,  127. 

Ofltia,  47. 

Ostracism,  68. 

Ostrogoths,  142,  153. 

Oifrid,  175. 

Othmao,  kaliph,  159. 

Otbniel,  11. 

Otho  the  Great,  189 ;  Cflsiar,  117. 

Ottoman  empire,  243. 

Oiway,  375. 

Oudenarde,  battle  of,  394. 

Oariqae,  battle  of,  214. 

Oration,  41. 

Orid,  108. 

Oxford,  earl  of,  411. 

university  of,  178,  270,297,  301, 

308,  328,  413. 

Pacomo,  St.,  138. 

Paine,  Tom,  472,  525. 

Painting  in  oil,  270. 

Paisiello,  558. 

Palej,  WUliam,  542. 

Palm,  the  bookseller,  516. 

Palmyra,  27,  134. 

Pancreatic  duct,  376. 

Pandora,  7. 

Panic  of  1825,  577. 

Paoli,  general,  424,  511,  525. 

Paper,  cotton,  191 ;  linen,  267,  328. 

Papirius  Cursor,  82. 

Puaguav,  586. 

Parian  chronicle,  85, 342. 

Paris,  19. 

French  capital,  149, 

Parish  registers,  328. 

Park,  Sir  James  Allan,  335,  445,  544. 

Park,  Mungo,  534. 

Parliaments,  233,  277,  414, 448. 

—  —    ■      houses  burned,  613. 

Pamell,  404. 

Parr,  Samuel,  541. 

Parrhasius,  72. 

Parrv,  captain,  581. 

Parthia,  85,  102, 108. 

Pascal,  376. 

Paschasius,  174. 

Psssover,  9,  46. 

Patagonia,  586. 


Patricians,  42. 
Patrick,  St.,  145. 
Patroclns,  19. 
Paul,  St.,  112,  116,  121. 
Paul  I.,  Russia,  480, 
Paul,  St.,  school,  308. 

cathedral,  403,  405. 

Paulus  ^miliut,  91  • 

Pausanias,  61. 

Paris,  168. 

Pawnbrokers,  284. 

Peace,  prince  of,  481. 

Pearc^,  bishop,  544. 

Pedrol.,  Portugal,  258;  II.,  389  ;  Don 

Pedro,  577,  586. 
Peers  by  patent,  268. 
Pekah,  40. 
Pekahiab,  39. 
Pelagic,  don,  164, 167. 
Pelagius,  146, 
Pelasgi,  3. 
Pelopidas,  71. 
Peloponnesian  war,  62. 
Pelops,  14. 
Penates,  41. 
Penelope,  19. 
Peninsular  war,  452,  482. 
Penn,  WilUam,  375. 
Pennant,  Thomas,  545. 
PenUteuch,  10. 
Pentecost,  9. 

Pepin  d'HerisUl,  163, 165. 
—  king,  165. 
PercoTsI,  Spencer,  461. 
Perc^,  bishop,  544. 
Perdiocas,  83. 
Perpamus,  84,  94. 
Periander,  46,  50. 
Pericles,  62,  67,  68. 
Peripatetics,  75,  280. 
Perouse,  La,  533. 
Perpetna,  126. 
Persecutions,  ten  Christian,  115,   120, 

122, 124, 126, 129, 130, 131, 134, 135. 
Perseus,  12. 
Persia,  ancient,  55,  78 ;  middle  empire, 

128,   152,  153,  159,  221;    modem, 

302,351,431. 
Persius,  116. 
Perth,  Fair  Maid  of,  266. 
Pertinax,  125. 
Peru,  222,  585. 
Petalism,  68. 
Peter,  St.,  116. 
PeterVpence,  170. 
Peter  the  Cruel,  253,  256. 

Great,  398, 404  ;  III.,  463. 

Petersburg,  St.,  405. 
Petition  of  right,  344. 
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PeUarch,  260. 

Pewter,  414. 

Fbalaris,  55. 

Pbaramond,  143. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  47,  48. 

Pharisees,  95. 

Phidias,  64. 

Phidon.  37. 

Philanthropic  society,  567. 

Philetas,  86. 

Philip,  emperor  of  Rome,  130  ;  of  Mace- 

doo,  75. 
II.,  Spain,  318,  380,    323; 

III.,  337  ;  v.,  395,  410,  411,  430. 

II.,  France,  220,  226,  230; 
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IV.,  244;  VI..  258, 
Philippi,  battle  of,  104. 
Philippics,  76. 
Philips,  John,  402. 
Philistines,  3. 
Philo  Judeus,  114. 
Philopoemen,  84,  89. 
Phocion,  77. 
Phuedrus,  104. 
Phoenicia,  3. 
Phraates,  102,  108. 
Phrenology,  569. 
Phul,  38. 
Phylacteries,  112. 
Phypic  gardens,  329. 
Physicians'  college,  308. 
Piastus,  172. 
Pichegru,  477,  511. 
PicU  and  Scots,  142, 175. 
Pilpay,  10. 
Pindar,  64. 
Pindar,  Peter,  538. 
Pins.  308. 
Pippins,  308. 
Piracy,  240. 
Pisa  tower,  219. 
Pisistratus,  S3,  52. 
Pitt,  William,  449,  522. 
Pittacns,  i>0, 
Pius  II.,  282  ;  VI.,  491 ;  VII., 492,  493, 

517. 

Plaguei,  Egyptian,  9  ;  other,  125,  164, 
191,  209,  255,  269,  286,  294,  301, 
311,  322,  335,  350,  363. 

PlantageneU,  266, 290. 

Plata,  La,  585. 

Bataa,  60,  61. 

Phito,  72, 75,  280. 

PtoHtoi,  91. 

Plebeiana,  4S. 

Plenty,  Tew  of,  311. 

Plinj,  elder,  119;  younger,  12t. 

Flntareh,  1ft. 

Fooookt,  Edw.,  356. 


Poitiers, battle  of,  255,260 ;  Diana of,314, 
Poland,  172,   192.  282,  370,  395,  3iW, 

431,  465,  480. 
Pole,  cardinal,  315,  316. 
PoUio,  108. 
Polo,  Marco,  244. 
Polybius,  93. 
Polycarp,  124. 
Polycratet,  58. 
Polyglots,  129. 
Polyguotus,  64. 
Polynicea,  16. 
Pompadour,  Madame,  432. 
Pompeii,  119,  508. 
Pompey,  98,  99,  102,  103. 
Pontus,  59. 
Poor-laws,  321,  613. 
Pope,  first,  155,  163,  273,  478,  491. 

Alexander,  401. 

Porcelain,  561. 
Porlier,  589. 
I  Porphyry,  136. 
I  Porsenna,  59. 

Person,  Richard,  541. 

Porteoos  riot,  418. 

Porteus,  bishop,  547. 
Portsmouth,  151. 

Porte,  the,  243. 

Porter,  414. 

Portugal,  96,  214,  258,  267,  283,  Sii. 
351,  369,  389,  431,  .182,  483,  377, 
586,  590 ;  succession  war,  577, 586. 

Poms,  80. 

Post  horses,  290  ;  penny,  380. 

Potter,  Paul,  374. 

Poussin,  354. 

Powell,  professor,  553. 

Praetors,  41. 

Pragmatic  sanction,  237,  397, 416,  429. 

Prayer-book,  common,  312. 

Praxiteles,  83. 

Presbyterians,  319, 387. 

Preston,  battle  of,  407. 

Pretender,  old,  381,  407  ;  young,  417, 
419. 

Priam,  18. 

Priestley,  Joseph,  645. 

Priests,  Jewish,  112. 

Prince,  John,  412. 

Prince,  John,  445. 

Pringle,  Sir  John,  548. 

Printing,  282,  340. 

Prior,  Matthew,  404. 

Priscian,  152. 

Probns,  134. 

Proclus,  150. 

Projectiles,  339. 

Prometiieuab  7. 
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Propertius,  108. 

Proselytes  of  the  covenant  and  gate,  112. 

ProtestanU,  502. 

Proven9«ls,  225. 

Prussia,  183,  219,  368,  389,  433. 

Psammeticns,  46. 

Ptolemj  Lagus,  81,  82 ;  Philadelphus, 
83  ;  Evergetes,  86  ;^hilopater,  88  ; 
Epipbanes,  90 ;  Pbilometer,  91  ; 
Pbvscon,  94 ;  Lathyrus,  95 ;  Alex- 
ander, 98  ;  Aaletes,  100 ;  Dionysius, 
102 ;  Cleopatra,  104. 

Ptolemv,  123. 

Puffendorf,  376. 

Punic  wars,  85,  88,  92. 

PurceU,  390. 

Puritans,  130,  319. 

Pylades,  22. 

Pyramids,  the,  6. 

Pyrometer,  433. 

Pyrrhonists,  83. 

Pyrrhus,  85. 

Pythagoras,  57. 

Pythian  games,  14. 

Pythias,  73. 

Quaestors,  50. 
Quakers,  368. 
Quartes,  Francis.  354. 
Quatre  Bras,  battle  of,  494. 
Quebec,  battle  of.  418.  445. 
Quentin,  St.,  battle  of,  315. 
Quietists,  369. 
Quintilian,  120,  122. 
Quirinui,  43. 
Quiroga,  589. 

Rabelais,  307. 

Racine,  375. 

Racing,  English,  609. 

Radcliffe,  Dr.,  413 ;  Anne,  545. 

Rafaelle,  D'Urbino,  306. 

Ragoteki,  396. 

Railroads,  442. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  3tl,  330,  322,  334, 

339. 
Ramillies,  battle  of,  323. 
Ravenna,  exarchate  of»  153, 165. 
Raj,  John,  402. 
Realists,  252. 
Reanmul-,  437. 
Reform  bill,  612. 
Reform,  radical,  460. 
Reformation,  259,  300,  309, 325. 
Regency,  English,  453, 461. 
Reeiomontanus,  286. 
Renoboam,  28. 
Reichstadt,  duke  o^  king  of  Rome,  487, 

517. 
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Reid,  Dr.  Thomas,  547. 

Religions  of  the  world,  625. 

Rembrandt,  374. 

Repton,  Humphrey,  557. 

Restoration,  365. 

Revolution,  English.  388 ;  French,  43f , 

449,469;  American.  448. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  554 
Rhadamanthus,  17. 
Rhodes,  250. 
Ricimer,  146. 
Richard    I.,  220,  223;  II.,  264,  265; 

III.,  274.  289. 
Richardson,  436. 
Richelieu,  337,  353. 
Ridlej,  bishop,  314. 
Riego,  589. 
Riena,  257. 

Rights,  bill  of,  388  ;  petition  of,  344. 
Robbers,  noble.  210,  225,  234. 
Robert  III.,  Scotland,  265,  269. 
Robertson.  VVilliam,  542. 
Robespierre,  473,  476. 
Rochelle,  siege  of,  337. 
Rochester,  earl  uf,  373. 
Roderick,  164. 
Rodney's  victory,  469. 
Rodolph,  of  Hapsburg,  278. 
Rogers  prebendary,  313. 
Roland  the  brave,  168, 170. 
Rollio,  436. 
Rollo,  181. 

Romanov,  house  of,  336. 
Romans  quit  Britain,  143. 
Rome,  40,  45,  47,  71,  92,  141,  145,  146, 

478. 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  525. 
Romney,  George,  555. 
Romuhis,  42. 

Roncesvalles,  battle  of,  168. 
Rooke,  Sir  George,  393.  397. 
Rosamond,  the  fair,  217. 
Rosbach,  battle  of,  445. 
Roscius,  99. 

Roses,  308;  wars  of,  277,  290. 
Rosicrucians,  256. 
Rostrum.  41. 
Roubilliac,  441* 
Roundbeada,  336. 
Round  towers  of  Ireland,  150. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  550. 
Rowe,  Nicholas,  401. 
Rowers,  royal,  188. 
Rowley's  poems,  537. 
Royal  society,  380. 
Rubens,  354. 
Rumford,  count,  554. 
Runnimede,  228,  229. 
Rupert,  prince,  353. 
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Karic,  175. 
Russell,  lord,  366. 

Russia,  176,  185,  219,  356,  398,  404, 
410,  424,  463,  480.  487. 

company,  317. 

Ruth,  20. 

Rutbven,  Raid  of,  331. 
Rnysdael,  374. 
Rye-house  plot,  366. 
Rysbrack,  441. 

Saadi,  221. 

Sabelliani,  130. 

Sabioes,  42.46,  47. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  403, 

Sackville,  lord  George,  445, 

Sacred  wars,  62,74,  84. 

Sad,  169,  160. 

Sadducees,  88. 

Safety-lamp,  570. 

Saladin,  219,  220,  221,  235. 

Salamanca,  battle  of,  484. 

Salami,  M.,  499. 

Salian  priests.  45. 

Salique  law,  143. 

Sallust,  105. 

Salrator  Rosa,  374. 

Samaria  built,  SO. 

Samaritans,  44. 

Samson,  22. 

Samuel,  23. 

San  Marino,  624. 

Sanconiathon,  18. 

Sandaoods,  464. 

Sandys,  George,  356. 

Sandwich  isles,  king  and  queen  of,  582. 

Sanhedrim,  112. 

Sans-culottes,  475. 

Sapor,  129, 131,  132,  133. 

Sappho,  48. 

Saracens,  168,  184,  236. 

Saragossa,  maid  of,  482. 

Sarboune  college,  235. 

Sardaoapaluii,  38, 

Sardinia.  219,  410. 

Sardis,  59. 

Saturnalia,  46. 

Saul,  24. 

SaundersoD,  Nicholas,  411. 

Sarage,  Richard,  436. 

Savingi'  banki,  571. 

Sawtre.  William,  269. 

Saxons,  England  under,  201. 

Scales,  ST, 

Scamander,  6, 

Soandeibeg,  282. 

Sobeldt,  narigttion  of,  478. 

SobiUcr.  538. 

Soipio.  iEailianiit,  9S,  94 ;  AsMeu,  90. 


Scotch  episcopal  church,  335,  456. 
Scotland,  142,  184.  199,  215,  239,  240, 

248,  265,  269.  278,   291,   296,  299, 

303,  324,  387,  394. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  591. 
Scotus  Duns,  252. 
Scribes,  106. 
Scylla,  20. 
Scythians,  49. 

Seamen,  impressment  of,  262. 
Sebastian,  king  of  Portugal,  3i9. 
Seeker,  archbishop,  438. 
Secular  games,  107. 
Sedans,  342. 
Sejanos,  109,  112. 
Selden,  356. 
Seleucus.  82. 
Selkirk,  Alexander,  401. 
Semiramis,  2. 
Seneca,  116. 
Sennacherib,  44. 
Septimius  Secerns,  125. 
Septuagint,  83,  127. 
Seringapatam,  fall  of,  525,  571. 
Serrile  war,  94. 
Servius  Tullius,  51. 
Sesostris,  6. 
Sessa,  29. 

Seven  against  Thebes,  16. 
Sereo  years'  war,  429. 
Severus,  136. 

Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  309. 
Shaftesbury,  earl  of,  373.  390. 
Shakspeare,  325. 
Shalmaneser,  43,  44. 
Shamgar,  13. 
Sharpe,  archbishop,  367. 
Sharpe,  the  engrav-er,  462. 
Shenstoue,  William,  436. 
Sheridan,  523. 
Sherlock,  bishop,  436. 
Ship-money,  351. 
Shishak,  2S. 
Shore,  Jane,  286,  288. 
Shovel,  Sir  Cloodeslj,  392. 
ShrewaburTt  battle  of,  269. 
Shnter,  Edward,  560. 
Sicilian  Tespers,  242. 
SiciUes,  kingdom  of,  199,  f  10, 236, 242. 

351,  432,  495. 
Sioycm,  3. 
Side-saddles,  267, 
Sidney,  Sir  PhUip,  325. 
Signs  of  hoosss,  286. 
SiU-throwing,  414. 
Silraster  II.,  pope,  193b 
Simeon  Stylites,  147. 
Sinnel,  Lambert,  f93. 
Simonides,  56. 
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Simoom,  464. 

SimpliciuB,  153. 

Sisera,  13. 

SiBvphui,  13. 

SlaVe.  trade,  504,  568,  613. 

Sloane,  Sir  Hani,  413.^ 

Smallpox,  159,414,567. 

Smith,  Adam,  541, 

Elizabeth,  547  ;  Cbarloite,  547. 

Smollett,  Dr.,  438. 

Smyrna,  384. 

Sn  jders,  374. 

So,  43,  44. 

Sobieski,  John,  king  of  Poland,  370. 

Social  war,  88,  96. 

Socinians,  340. 

Sock,  57. 

Socrates,  63. 

Soldier,  origin  of,  230. 

Soliman,  163  •,  the  magnificent,  311. 

Solomon,  26. 

Solon,  47,  52. 

Solway  Mosi,  455. 

Somers,  John  lord,  410. 

SomerTile,  William,  435. 

Sophocles,  64. 

Sorel,  Agnes,  279. 

Sosigenes,  103. 

Soult,  marshal,  483, 516. 

South,  Robert,  402. 

South -sea  company,  405. 

South-sea  bubble,  408. 

Soutbcott  imposture,  461. 

South wark-bridge,  571. 

Spafields  riots,  462. 

Spain,  89,  95,  142,  164,  167,  171,  184, 
196,  235,  244,  253,  256,  257,  260, 
286,  295,  296,  297,  318,  320,  323, 
339,  454,  481, 482,  589,  590,  614. 

Spanish  armada,  339;  succession  war, 
590,  614. 

SparU,  24, 35,  42, 44,  46,  73,  87. 

Spartacus,  98. 

Spectacles,  247. 

Speed,  356. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  325. 

Sphynz,  14. 

Spinola,  337. 

Spinster,  247. 

Spoons.  247. 

Spurs,  battle  of,  299. 

Stage-coacbes,  442. 

Standing  armies,  294. 

Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  398,  431, 
432. 

Star-chamber,  297. 

Starch,  341. 

Steam-coaches,  442,  618 ;  engines,  551, 
561 ;  boats,  569. 


Steel,  414, 

Steel  engrSTing,  568. 

Steele,  Sir  Richard,  404. 

Stephen,  St.,  112  ;  chapel,  263. 

Stephen,  king,  212,  216. 

Stereotype-priotiag,  415. 

Sterling  money,  229. 

Sterne,  Lawrence,  541. 

Sterens,  William,  335,  544. 

Stillingfleet,  bishop.  390. 

Stock-exchange,  580. 

Stockings,  woven,  328. 

Stoics,  84. 

Stonehenge,  146, 147. 

Storm,  great,  394. 

Stove,  rumfordized,  554. 

Stow,  340. 

Stowell,  lord,  593. 

Strabo,  109. 

Strafford,  earl  of,  345,  356. 

Stralsund,  siege  of,  401,  409. 

Strongbow,  earl  of  Strigul,  222. 

Struensee,  count,  465. 

Stuart  family,  255,  336,  405,  524. 

Stukeley,  Dr.,  441. 

Style,  new,  328,  444. 

Succession  wars,  Spain,  395,  614 ; '.For* 

tugal,  586. 
Suetonius,  123. 
Sully,  due  de,  327. 
Sundial,  82. 
Surnames,  204. 
Sweating  sickness,  294,  301. 
Sweden,  304,  337,  352,  353,  398,  478, 

488.  508. 
Swedenborg,  baron,  550. 
Sweyn,  190. 
Swift,  Dean,  402. 
Swiss  guards,  massacre  of,  471. 
Switbin,  St.,  174. 
Switzerland,  249,  478. 
Sydenham,  Dr.,  377. 
Sydney,  Algernon,  367. 
Sylla,  97. 
Syracuse,  43, 82. 
Syria,  90,  98. 

I'abemacles,  feast  of,  9. 

Tacitus,  122,  134. 

Tadmor,  27, 134. 

TalsTera,  battle  of,  483. 

Talleyrand,  482,  515,  603. 

Talmud,  121. 

Tamerlane,  260,  269. 

Tantalus,  14. 

Tarentum,  44. 

Tarentine  war,  84. 

Targums,  121. 

TarquininsPriioas,  47;  Soperbus,  52, 57. 
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Tartarj,  kbam  of,  626. 

TasBo,  326. 

Taylor,  bisbop,  Sdl,  377. 

the  water  poet,  319. 

Tea.  340,  380. 

Tekeli,  count,  369. 

Telegraph,  671. 

TelemacbuB,  19. 

Telescope,  328,  338. 

Tell.  William,  249. 

Temperance  societiet,  607. 

Templars,  210,  2;>0. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  373. 

Teniers,  374. 

TereDce,  93. 

Term  times,  204. 

Termiiialia,  135. 

Terpander,  46. 

Tertulliao.  126. 

Test  act,  368. 

Teutones,  226. 

Teutonic  knights,  i^. 

Thales,  51. 

Thames  dry,  209. 

Thanes,  201. 

Thebes,  8, 16,  71  ;  Egyptian,  97. 

Theocritus,  43,  86. 

Theodore,  king  of  Corsica,  424. 

Theodoric,  149. 

Theodobius   the  Great,  140;  11.,  142; 

III.,  164. 
Theophrastus,  77. 
Theopbylact,  158,  199. 
Theresa,  St.,  307. 
Thermometer,  342,  548. 
Therm  opyls,  60. 
Thespis,  56. 
Thibet,  624. 
Thirty  tyrauts,  62,  70. 
Thomas,  St.,  hospital,  312. 
Tbomfon,  James,  21,  434. 
Thornhill,  Sir  James,  441. 
Thornton,  John,  462. 
Thrasybulus.  43,  71. 
Thucydides,  73. 
Thurlow,  lord,  26?. 
Thurtell,  execution  of,  581. 
Tiberius,  109. 
Tibullus.  108. 
Tiglath-pileser,40,  43. 
Tignnes,  98. 
Tiles,  238. 

Tillotson,  irchbisbop,  384. 
Tilsit  treaty,  487,  516. 
Time  calculated  by  ChriBliao  ora,  150( 
Timoleon,  43.    * 
Timotbeufl,  73. 
Timonr  tbe  l*arlar,  260,  269. 
Tippoo  Qnh,  450,  dS5. 
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I  Tithes.  5,  9.  173. 
I  TiiUn,  326. 

Titles,  rojal,  287. 

Titus,  118. 

Tobacco,  328. 

Togrul-Bek,  199. 

Tola,  17. 

Tories,  336. 

Totila,  152,  153. 

Toulon,  siege  of,  479,  511. 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  453,  485. 

lours,  battle  of,  165. 

Tovrer  of  Loudon,  204. 

Trafalgar,  battln  of,  451,  531,  672. 

Tragedy,  56. 

Trajan,  121. 

Transtamare,  Enriquez  de.  *253,  266. 

Transubstantiation,  174,  231. 

Trapezuntiua,  287. 

Trebisond,  59. 

I'rent,  council  of,  308. 

Tribunes,  58. 

Trimmer,  Sanih,  547. 

Triptolemus,  13. 

Trojans  in  Italy,  21  ;  naodem,  301. 

Troubadours,  225. 

Troy.  6,  17. 

Troyes  treaty,  273. 

Tudor,  Sir  Owen.  271. 

family,  329. 

Tulips,  328. 

Tullia,  52. 

TuUus  Hostilius,  45. 

Turenne,  372. 

Turkey  company,  328. 

Turks,  199,  243,  259,  260,269,  278,  302. 
311. 

Turnips,  308. 

Turnpikes,  263. 

Tumus,  21. 

Tyler,  Wat,  264,  265. 

Tyre,  3,  S7. 

Tyrtaeus,  46. 

Tyrolese  insarrection.  490. 

Tyrrel,  Sir  Walter,  206. 

Ugolino.  219,  243. 
Ulm,  capitalaiioQ  of,  515. 
Ulysses,  19,  20,  45,  495,  621. 
Umbrellas,  561. 
Union,  Scottish,  394. 
UrbanisU,  966, 
Usher,  ■rcLbisbop,  356. 
Utrecht,  treaty  of,  397. 
Uxiiab,  38. 


Valdemar,  f  19. 
Valms,  139. 
■  ValeiitiniMi  T.,  139  ;  II.,  1 44, 
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ne,  267. 

Q.  131. 

!,  144,  152. 

109. 

ustavus,  304. 

.  284. 

1. 

145,  154,  176,  182.  219,  226, 
237,  282.  296,  480. 
glasses,  247. 
lie  Medicifl,  235. 
se,  Paul,  326. 
tan,  117. 
,45. 
126. 

a,  queen,  618. 
t,  250. 

},  duke  of  Buckingham,  332. 
108 ;    Polydore,  307. 
a,  61  ;  in  America,  329. 
IU8,  61. 
lua,  95. 
lbs,  142,  164. 
IS,  117. 
iu8,  109. 
a,  battle  of,  484. 
,263. 

ern,  144, 145,  546. 
je,  143. 


abees,  625. 

Seld.  batTle  of,  276. 

mseii,  219,  222. 

>,  Peter,  222. 

1,151,155,173.  181,240. 

-  prince  of.  263. 

>f  China.  89;  British,  123, 126. 

ce.  Sir  William,  239. 

r,  Edmund,  374. 

ngford,  treaty  of,  216. 

3le,  Sir  Robert,  408,  414,   416; 

-ace,  544. 

ngbam,  Thomas,  274. 

»n,  Isaac,  379. 

ec,  Perkin,  293. 

urton,  bishop,  543. 

ants,  general,  447. 

rick,  the  king-maker,  276.  294. 

on,  Thomas,  537  ;  Dr.,  537. 

lington,  George,  449,  533. 

bet,  328. 

rclock.  92. 

rloo,  battle  of,  453,  520,  572. 

bridge,  570. 

irspouts,  464. 
ion,  bishop.  545. 
,  John,  551,  561. 
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Watu,  Isaac,  437. 

Weare,  murder  of,  580. 

Weber,  595. 

Wedgwood,  561. 

Wednesday,  142. 

Wellington,  duke  of,  452,  482,  517. 

Wenceslaus.  269. 

Werner,  553. 

Wesley,  John,  543. 

West,  Benjamin,  555. 

Western  Isles.  236. 

Westminster  hall,     206,    267;    abbey, 

238  ;  school,  328  ;  bridge,  443. 
Weiherell,  Sir  Charles, 462,  6l2. 
Whale-Gshery,  328. 
Wheat,  high  price  of,  225. 
Whigs,  3S6, 
Whiston,  William,  412 
White,  Henry  Kirke,  538. 
Whiteboy  nofs,  582. 
Whitefield.  George,  438. 
Whitehall,  308  ;  preacherships,  415. 
Whitelocke,  general,  452. 
Whittiogton,  274. 
Wickliffe,  259,  260. 
Wieland,  539. 

Wilberforce,  William,  526, 568. 

Wilkes,  John,  447,  454. 

Wilkins,  bishop,  376. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  215 ;  of  Wyke- 
ham,  270. 

William  I..  England,  182, 197,  200, 202 ; 
II.,  206;  111.,  382,  383,  385,  396, 
413 ;  IV.,  609. 

William  I.,  Holland,  493. 

Wil»on,  Richard,  556  ;  bishop,  391. 

Winchester  book,  179  ;  college,  270. 

Windsor  castle,  262. 

Wine  a  medicine,  247. 

Witchcraft,  567, 

Wittenagemote,  179,  202. 

Wolcot,  Dr.  538. 

Wolfe,  genera),  418,  434. 

Wolsey,  cardinal,  299,  305. 

Wolves,  English,  188. 

Wonders,  seTen.  87. 

Wood  engravint;,  566. 

Wool,  the  English  staple,  247. 

Woolsack,  247. 

Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  356. 

Wouyermans,  374. 

Wrecks,  law  of,  218. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  405. 

Xenophaoes,  53. 
Xenophon,  70,  71. 
Xerxes,  60. 
Xiroenes,  297,  302. 
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Yetr,  labbatiea],  112  ;  of  jubilee,  lit ; 

of  confufioD,  103. 
Yesd  I.,  162  ;  II.,  163. 
Yezdogird  III.,  159. 
Yoke,  Roman,  41. 
York  family,  290. 
York,  cardiDtl,  524. 
York,  dake  of,  trial,  459  ;  death,  578. 
York-towD,  battle  of,  571. 
Yoong,  Dr.  Edward,  434. 

Zacbariab,  39. 


Zedekiah,  49. 

Zeoo  the  atoic,  84  ;  the  emperor,  149. 

Zenobtm,  132,  133,  134. 

Zeaxis,  72. 

Ziaoi,  dogr,  220. 

Zimmermaon.  549. 

Ziniendorf,  437. 

Zitca,  JohD,  273. 

Zoe,  199. 

ZoiloB,  86. 

Zoroaater,  58,  59. 

ZaingliuB,  307. 
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bif -hoi.  Hen. -ah-zif.  Ma.-tt/i-i/.  Ste.-afc-/i. 
Plantagenet,  8.      Hen.-ab-lo.     Kicb.-a6-    6  Smith,     (Mnnstcr,)    Ker.  Tip. 

kou,        John-ah-nou,        llett,-ad'bau,  \      Clare,  Lime.  Water. 

Ed.-ad-oid.     Ed.-at'doi,     Rich.-ii^pi!i. 
Lancaster,     3.    Hen.-6i-7(ou.     iien,-btiat, 

ll*!n.-bo^ie. 
York,  3.     Ld.-^-pa.    Ed.~bo-ki.     Kicb.- 

bo'ki, 
Tudor,  5.    llen.'af'ku,    Hen.-a/iou.  £d.- 

al-foi,     Ma.-ftii/t.    KA.-bulk. 
Stuart,  6,    Ja.-us-:i.  Char  -as-du,  Cbar.- 

as-on.     Ja.-ttf-^u.     Will,  and  Ma.-ai- 

kou,     AnQ-6oi-:f. 
J3ruTi8ivtr/r,  6.  fjtor.-ap-ho.  Geor. -ap-doi, 

OeoT.-ap  s\i.     GeoT,-ak.du,     Will.-a/r- 

».     Vic.-<i^-foi.       .     Chronolog,  Index 

Engmsii  Countip.9. — Forty. 
6  North.     Cum.  York,  Lan.  Dur.  Nortb. 
West. 

4  Near  Wales,    Here.  Chef.  Mod.  Shrop. 
12    MiddU,     Staflf.    Leic.    War.    Der. 

GIouc.  Not.  RuL  Wore.  Ox.  Buck. 
Nor.  Bed. 

Although  tbat  ii  the  heat  memory  which  r^qnirtt  no  adTeDtiiioui  help,  moMDoaie 
tablet  may  be  oceationally  uaed  with  manifett  adrantage.  When  jtreeUims  uid  an 
exact  order  in  detail  are  demanded,  such  aids  are  found  to  increase,  ratlier  than 
diminish,  the  retentire  powers  of  the  faculty  of  remembnmce,  if  judicioasly  used. 
The  youthfnr  resder  will  readily  see  how  he  may  apply  the  literal  datt  to  t^  first 
syllshle  of  any  word  selectpd  to  express  a  person  or  an  e? enC,  so  a«  to  impress  hoth 
date  and  event  upon  his  memory  ;  but  he  most  at  the  ssme  time  bear  in  mind,  that 
mere  da  tea  and  events,  without  they  induce  him  to  tbiuk  and  reason  and  inquire, 
are  but  the  shells  and  husks  of  learning,  and,  as  such,  utterly  yalueless. 


4  South,     Wilt.  Ham.  Herk.  Dor. 
3  South  West.     Some.  Dev.  Com. 

3  South  Hast,  Sur.  K^n.  Suj.  .  page  177 

Weish  Countifs. — Twelre. 
6  North,     Flint.    Caern.    Meri.    An^io. 
Dt-n.  Mont. 

6  South,     Card.  Brack.  Caer.  Pem.  Rn^ 
Glam.         ,         .         .  .        .  Cll 

Scottish  Coi'nties. — Thirty- three. 
10  North.     Ork.  Cait.  Ross.  Xair.  Cn^. 

In.  Sut.  Ab.  Mur.  Han. 
9  Middle,    An,  Ar.    Per.  Mear.  DumI). 

Stir.  Clack.  Kin.  Fife. 
\A  South.     Pee.    Lin.   Kirk.  Sel.   Dum. 

Ren.  But.  Lan.  Ber.  Rox.  Kd.  Hid. 

Ayr,  Wig.         .         .         .     Appendix, 

Irish  Coi-ntiks. — Thirty  two. 

9  North.  (Ulster,)  l.on.  Don.  Mon.  Tt. 
All.  Arm.  Fer.  Down.  Cavan. 

5  West,  (Cminaughi,)  Ma.  Ra  Lti. Sh. 
Gnl. 

12  East,  (Leinster,)  King,  Dub.  Louib, 
Queen,  Car.  Long.  Wex.  Wick.  Kill. 
Last.  Kill.  West. 

Cork. 

2ia 

Cirryiie  Ports.       Do.    Hast.  Sand.   Roiu. 

Hi.  Rye,  Win.  Sea.         .  2^9 

7  Protesting  Bishoju,  S&n,  Llov.  lur. 
Kenn,  Lnke,  WhitH.  Tre.    .       '.     583 

5  Engiuh  Orders.     Gur.  This.  Pat.  liath. 

S.  .  .         •  .  Appendix 

Memlyers  of  the  hritish  Parliament  2;»-l 
Chief  British  Colonies,     Ind.  Can.  Bruu. 

Sco,  Cape,   Wales,  Van,   Ceyl.  Mou. 

He],  New,  Mai.  Gib.  .         .  'Appemlij 

7  Kingdoms  of'  the  Ihptufchy,  Ken.  Su». 
Wes.  Ks.  Nor.  An.  Mer.     .         .    14.''> 

4  Great  Courttof  Imw.  Chan.  Ben.  Plea. 
Ex.         ...  .        .     204 

4  Inns  of  Court,  Id.  Mid.  Lin.  Gray. 

8  Judicial  Circuits,  Home.  Ox.  Mid. 
Nor.  North.  West,  Nwa.  Swa.    .  tl8 


APPENDIX. 


Books  or  tur  Biblb. 

Old  TESTAMEKr,  39 :  Pentateuch,  Ge- 
nediB,  Exodus,  Leviticus*  Numbers,  Deo- 
teroDomy.  HistoricaL,  Josbaa,  Judfes, 
llutb,  i  Saroael,  2  Kiogs,  2  CbroDicles, 
Ezra,  Nebemiab,  Esther.  Poetical,  Job, 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiasteii,  Song  of 
Solomon.  4  Great  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
miah,(Lamentations,)  Ezekiel,  Daniel.  12 
Minor  Prophets,  Hoitea.  Joel,  Amos,  Oba- 
didb,  Jonah,  Micab,  Nahum,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zecbariah,  Malachi. 

Apocrypha,  14:  2  Esdras,  Tobit,  Ju* 
ditb,  i  be  rest  of  Esther,  Wisdom  of  So- 
lomon, Eccleviasticus,  Baruch,  The  Song 
of  the  Three  Children,  The  Storvof  Su- 
Banns,  The  idol  Bel  and  the  Dragun,  The 
prayer  of  Manasses,  2  Maccabees. 

New  'J'estamekt,  27 :  Gospels,  St. 
Matthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  St  John. 
Historical,  Acts  of  the  A  postles.  St*  Paul's 
Epistles,  Romans,  2  Corinthians,  Gala- 
tians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians, 
2  Thes«aloniaus,  2  Timothy,  Titus,  Phi- 
lemon, Hebrews.  Epistles  oj  other  Apostles, 
James,  2  Peter,  3  John,  Jude.  Propheti- 
cal, Revelation. 


Tub  CiiiEP  Britibh  Colonies. 
E&Bt  and  West  Indies,  The  CanadsB, 
New  Brunswick  and  Nora  Scotia  ;  The 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  \  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  Islands  of 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  St.  Helena,  New- 
foundland, and  Malta;  Gibraltar. 


Scottish  Countips— Thirty-three. 

10    Northern. Orkney,    Caithness, 

Ross,  Nairne,  Cromartie,  Inverness, 
Sutherland,  Aberdeen,  Manray  (or  Moray 
or  El|{in), Banff. 

9  Middle, — Angus,  Argyle,  Perth, 
Meame  (or  Kincardine),  Dumbarton, 
Stirling,  Clackmannan,  Kinross,  Fife. 

14  Southern. — Peebles,  Linlithgow, 
Kirkcudbright,  Selkirk,  Dumfries,  Ren- 
frew, Bute,  Lanark,  Berwick,  Roxburgh, 
Edinburgh,  Haddington,  Ayr,  Wigtown. 


The  Twelve  C^sars. 
Julius,  Augoatus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
Claudius,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
Vespasian,  Tiius,  DooDitian. 


Nine  Great  Conquerors. 
Cyrus.   Alexander,  Attila  Mahomet, 
Charlemagne,  Jenghix  Khan,  Tamerlane 
or  Timour  the  Tartar,    Nadir   Shah  or 
Kouli  Khan,  Napoleon  Buonaparte. 


Six  Theories  op  the  Universe. 
Pythagorean,    Epicurean   or  Atomic, 
Ptolemaic,  Copernican,  Cartesian,  New- 
tonian. 


Twenty  Great  Philosophers. 
10  Ancient :  Moses  (exclusively  of  his 
divine  office),  Pythagoras,  Democritus, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicu- 
rus, Archimedes,  Seneca,  I^nctetus, 
Ptolemy.  10  Modern  :  Copernicus,  Kep- 
ler, lord  Bacon,  Galileo,  Descartes, 
Locke,  Leibnitz,  Newton,  Franklin,  Eu- 
ler,  Davy,  Laplace. 


Four  Later  ARCHrrEcruRAL  Orders. 
Gothic,  167;  Saxon;  Norman,  191; 
Tudor. 


Ten  Cathouc  Rblioioub  Ordxrb. 

St.  Benedict,  153;  St.  John,  199; 
Carthusians,  205 ;  Cistercians,  207 ; 
Templars,  210;  Carmelites,  215;  St. 
Bernard,  215 ;  Franciscans,  230 ;  Celes- 
tines,  235 ;  Dombicans,  234. 


Five  Ekolish  Orders. 
Garter,  263  ;  Bath,  270  ;  S.  S..  270; 
ThisUe,  James  11.,  1687  ;  St.  Patrick, 
George  III.,  1783. 


\ 
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APPENDIX. 


Four  Noted  Epoch  as. 
Tint  OlympUd -poii ;    Foundation   of 
Home-ni7i.     Uirth  of  our  Lord.     Hegira- 


Sff. 


Omiiikd  in   Rlion  o>  James  I.        j 
Ji>hn  Kepler,  a  celebrated  German  as- ! 
tronomerand  mathematician,  bom  in  the 
Wurttemberg  territory,  1571.   He  some- 
time assisteil  1  ycho  lirahe,  who  was  pro- 
secuting   Lis    pliysical    researches     at 
Prague,  under  the  patronage  of  the  em- 
peror Kodolph  ;  and  he  completed  that  I 
philoaopber's  *  Kodolph ineTubles.'  Kep.  , 
ler's  famif,  howerer,  rests  upon  his  dis- 
eoTery  of  the  true  figure  of  the  orbits  of 
tbe  planets  of  our  system.    Those  orbits 
he  prored  to  be  ellipses ;  and  he  showed 
that  tbe   planets  describe  srrai  propor- 


tioned to  their  periodic  times  of  reToiu 
tioo,  demonstrating  that  the  proportmn 
eiistifig  between  tbe  periodic  times  of  «o» 
two  pbneis  is  exactly  tbe  se!«q>ji|.l:ciri» 
(ratio  of  one  half)  proportion  of  ibe  mea'! 
distances  of  their  orbits  :  iu  other  wonii, 
the  squares  of  the  times  are  as  tbe  rub^^ 
of  tlie  mean  distances.  These  dirccreri»-*, 
three  in  amount,  are  called  Kepleriiaws 
and  the  philosopher's  joy  when  ho  hi  I 
established  them,  was  natural  eiion<rb. 
fruiu  as  they  were  of  more  than  tn-furv 
year*'  laborious  inquiry.  Kepler'*  Us! 
days  were  imbittered  by  the  oppositjor. 
of  the  Catholic  priestho  I  to  the  »prfad 
of  his  physical  notions,  and  by  the  failure 
on  tbe  part  of  Che  emperor  to  pa?  bit 
pension  with  regularitv.  He  died,  ^%*^ 
fifty-nine,  16;M>. 


ERRATA. 

p.  ?  col.  ?,  for  Confucius,  read  Buddha. 
7.5  col.  2,  for  god's  manes,  read  gods  manes,  i.  e.  dii  manes< 


T  f  I  E     END. 


niiiTiKO,  BiAi'roBT  nat'sr,  STRA^D. 
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